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TnB  deiigii  of  tiie  ftOowing  work  it  to  pwont  tho  hiitoriei  of  aO  thow  oonii- 
tiiei  of  North  America  that  are  now  of  miAeient  poUtaeal  faaportanco  to  demand 
tha  attoDtioQ  of  the  aebolar,  and  awmken  the  interaat  of  the  genenl  nader.  As 
an  appropriate  introdnetion  to  ittch  a  woifc,  we  have  jpven  the  moat  important,  of 
what  little  is  known,  of  the  history  of  the  Aboriginea  of  Americs,  together  with 
deicriptive  aketchea  of  thoee  mde  memoriab  of  a  Ibfmer  dvfliiation  that  were  once 
80  namerooB  throoghoot  oar  own  tenitorf ;  and  of  othen,  magnificent  even  in 
thdr  desolation,  which  now  stiew  the  plaine,  and  crown  the  hiU*topa,  of  Mexieo, 
Yucatan,  and  Oentnl  America.  The  probable  origin  of  then  antiqnatiea,  and  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  has  long  bssA  *  mk^fmk  eClfae  miliqntrian  researches  of  the 

Of  the  histaiies  of  the  seveval  pditical  drrisions  of  North  'Ameriea,  that  of  our 
own  eoontiy  daimsonr  fini  attention,  and  toil  wobsTe  given  an  appropriate  spaoein 
the  present  work,  oommensnrate  with  its  importance.  Its  relations  with  Eoiopean 
history,  and  with  the  history  of  England  in  paitacolar,  have  been  dwelt  npon  in  the 
several  appendices,  at  considerable  length.  To  the  article  explanatory  of  the  char- 
acter and  design  of  those  appendiees,  see  pi^  107,  the  reader  is  referred  for  oar 
fiuther  views  on  this  subject. 

The  third  part  of  the  vofaune,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Book  lU.,  gives  the  history  of 
the  present  British  Provinces  in  North  America,  fiom  their  earliest  settlement  to^ 
tfte  present  period— both  onder  the  French  and  under  the  English  dominion ;— the 
early  history  of  Looisiatta,  previous  to  the  pwehase  of  that  teiritoiy  by  the  United 
States  in  ld03;-^he  history  of  Mexico,  from  theeonquBst  by  Cortex,  to  the  com- 
menosment  of  the  war  with  the  United  States  in  1846  j-^-^nd  the  histtty^Tsnsj 
from  its  first  settlement,  to  the  time  of  its  admission  into  the  American  Union. 

In  relation  to  other  features  in  the  Plan  of  the  work,  ftither  than  the  genemi 
divisions  to  which  we  have  lefisrred,  a  ftw  remarks  may  not  be  inappmpriate.— * 
It  is  a  fact,  not  aniverully  known,  that  all  ^  French  writan  on  Canadian  his- 
tory-^the  vrriters  npon  Mexican  history—and  generally,  all  Catheilie  writers,  give 
dates  according  to  the  New,  or  Gregorian  Style,  sabseiiaent  to  the  year  1588; 
while  ootemporary  English  writers  of  American  and  Envopean  history  retain  the 
Old  Style  so  late  as  the  year  1751.*  Hence  discrepancies  in  dates,  almost  iano- 
merable,  are  foond  in  the  works  of  those  eompilsrs  who  have  cither  been  ignoftat 
of  this  flMt,  or  have  disregarded  it  In  the  fi>Uowing  work  the  anthor  hasendeoF 
vored  to  give  the  dales,  uRi^bnaly,  in  New  S^  a 

A  minate  Maroimal  Akaltus  has  been  carried  throoghoot  the  entire  work- 
each  solgect  being  opposite  that  portion  of  the  text  to  which  it  reiei%  and  nna»-' 

•  8stllik8abJeetaaidiMdbia<*(MdoalBrrfowor  AiiMiieinastertffS,*'byth^ 
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bered  to  correspond  with  similar  divisions  of  the  text.  Tbe  design  of  this  anuig*> 
ment  is  to  give  the  work  a  better  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  instmction — being 
better  than  questions  for  advanced  pnpils;  while  tbe  teschermay  easily  convert 
each  subject,  or  head,  in  the  analysis,  into  a  qtieSQoh  if  thought  desirable.  It  Is 
believed  that  this  fiature  in  Che  plan  of  tbe  work  will  also  prove  highly  aooeptabla 
to  the  general  reader. 

The  marginal  Dates  and  Reperences  are  numeroos,  carrying  along  a  minnto 
chronology  vnth  the  history.  This  plan  avoids  the  necessity  of  encumbeiMg  tlM 
text  with  datos^  and  at  the  aaoie  time  iunushss^  to  ths  inqiriring  vstiler,  a  history 
ftr  more  minute  and  ciMomstantittl  than  could  otherwise  be  embraced  in  a  volume 
much  larger  than  the  present.  The  supposed  utility  of  the  Chart,  (pages  16  and 
17,)  may  be  learned  ftom  the  sxplaiiatioii  of  the  same  on  page  18. 

The  Progbsssits  Sbbiss  of  the  thrse  Large  Maps,  on  pages  30, 439,  and  502, 
shows  the  state  of  the  country  embcaced  m  the  iMCsent  United  Stales  at  diflerent 
periods.  The  Firwt  lepfflsenls  itaa  ooeupied  by  the  Indian  ti%es,  fifty  yean  after 
the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  when  only  a  finr  blight  spots  of  dvifitation  relieved 
the  darkness  of  the  piotum.  The  iSeeofui  as  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
when  almost  tbe  enton  region  west  4if  the  Alleghanies  was  a  wiidemesi — showing 
how  slowly  settlements  had  advanced  during  the  long  p«riod  that  the  colonies  were 
under  the  dominimi  of  Great. Britain.  The  TWc^  represents  the  country  as  it  now 
fii,  and  as  it  has  become  under  the  influence  ef  repviblleen  instHutions.  In  place 
of  the  rsosnt  wikkmsM,  we  obstfse  a  confederacy  ef  many  states,  eedi  with  its 
nomereus  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  denctiDg  the  existence  of  a  great  and  happy 
people. 

Tha  OKOORAViucii.  and  Histokxcal  Notes  and  Small  ICaps,  at  the  bottoms 
of  the  pages,  give  the  localities  of  all  in/portant  plaoeo  mentioned,  and  ffamish  that 
kind  ef  geegfsphieal  fakfiM<nsik>tt  lespeeting  thein,  without  which  the  history  can 
be  read  with  little  interest  or  profit.  Kaps  of  important  sections  of  the  country, 
tbe  vidnitiss  of  hige  towiu,  pbns  ef  battle  grounds  and  sieges,  dbc.,  are  here  given 
on  the  same  pages  with  the  events  letefaig  to  them,  where  they  necessarily  catch 
the,eye  of  the  leader,  so  tksit  they  can  hardly  ftll  \o  arrest  lus  attention,  and  in- 
crease the  interest  that  he  fiwls  in  tfM  Idslory.  The  map  of  Mexico,  page  558,  has 
been  dnwn  with  case,  and  bsuig  little  more  than  an  outline  of  the  political  divi- 
iiens  of  thai  extenahre  country,  is  probably  suflicienUy  accurate.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  geogiaphy  of  Mexico,  however.  Is  yet  exoeeifingly  fanperfect,  and  little  reli- 
ance can  be  plaesd  upon  maps  for  the  ctistaiwss  between  places.  The  map  of  Texas, 
yage  €90,  and  tbe  seveml  small  maps  of  particular  sections  of  that  country,  will  be 
jbund  agreafcaid4o  tbe  reader  in  perusing  the  hifrtery  of  that  portion  of  our  Re- 
publk.  In  addition  to  what  are  propefly  '*eoibdliBhments,"  neaity  ninety  maps 
and  uhiorts^  large  and  soudl,  have  been  introdUeed,  seven  of  which  occupy  entire 
pages  \  and  needy  six  handled  loealllles,  mentioned  hi  the  history,  have  been  desu 
cribed  in  the  geegnpUeal  nates.  And  unless  the  reader  has  as  much  knowledge 
of  these  localities  as  can  be  derived  from  liie  notes  and  maps,  Us  knowledge  of  the 
^btay  will  be  earaeedingiy  vague  and  unsalbfaetory.  For  If  the  names  of  places 
"'■B^Mmed  in  history  convey  to  eor  ndnds  no  meaning,  they  might  as  well  be  omit- 
tsdentiiely,  and  fietbiow  names  would  answer  equaUy  well  A  fioniliarity  with 
^hidlspenaable  to  the  ready  acquisition,  and  the  subsequent  letcotkHi,  e| 
^^cwledge. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  THE  CHAIIT. 


■«rf^/\/\/\AryNAA^*^ 


Ths  ^  MnriATUfti  Chast  of  Amkbicaic  History,"  found  on  the  two  preceding 
j»ge&  is  a  mere  ontline  of  » laner  oluurt  measuring  about  four  ftet  bj  fire  and 
a  half.  The  design  of  the  small  chart  is,  principaUy,  to  ftimlsh,  bj  its  conre- 
nienoe  for  reference^  additional  aid  to  those  pnpils  who  maj  be  studying  the 
outlines  of  the  history  from  the  larger  one;  for  ss  the  small  chart  wants  the 
coloring  of  the  otKer,  and  many  of  its  important  features,  it  will  be  found, 
seoarately,  of  compaxatiTely  little  importance.  A  brief  explanation  of  the 
"  Miniature  Chart,''  however,  may,  in  this  place,  be  usefttL 

The  two  divisions  of  the  chart  should  be  considered  as  brought  together,  so 
as  to  present  the  whole  united  on  one  sheet.  The  chart  is  arranged  in  the 
'^  downward  course  of  time,"  from  top  to  bottom,  embracing  a  period  of  nearly 
3d0  years,  extending  from  the  diseoyery  of  America  by  the  Cabots,  in  1497,  to 
the  year  1845.  T)ke  dark  shading,  extending  entirely  across  the  chart  at  the 
top,  represents  all  North  America  as  occupied  by  tbe  Indian  tribes  at  the  time 
of  the  disoorery ;  and  following  the  chart  downwai^s,  the  gradually  increasing 
li|^t  portioiia  Mi|n«8eni  the  mdoal  increase  of  European  lettkments.  The 
darkest  shading  represents  tne  country  as  unexplored  by  the  whites  ;^the 
lighter  shading  as  having  been  explored,  but  not  seitUd,  Thus,  Vermont  was 
the  last  settled  of  the  ]Sfew  England  States;  Upper  Canada  was  settled  at  a 
much  later  period,  and  some  of  the  Western  United  States  still  later. 

On  the  right  is  a  oolumn  of  English  history :  then  a  oblunm  of  dates,  cor- 
responditig  with  which  the  events  are  ai^nqgea  on  the  chart  from  top  to  bot- 
tom ;  then  follows  the  history  of  the  present  British  Provinces  north  of  the 
United  States :  then  the  histories  of  the  several  United  States  as  their  names 
are  ^ven  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  chart ;  after  the  territories,  at  the  left,  and  ad- 
joining Oregon,  appear  Texas,  Mexico,  and  Central  Americsw  The  large  chart^ 
of  which  this  is  a  very  imperfect  outline,  gives  the  prominent  features,  in  the 
histories  of  all  the  settled  portions  of  North  America. 

The  tUUiiy  of  well«arranged  charts  is  very  mu<^  the  same  ag  that  of  histori- 
cal maps.  Although  maps  ^ve  the  localities  of  events,  they  cannot  i^ve  their 
sejuenees^  or  order  of  succession ;  but  as  the  eye  glances  over  the  chart*  and  fol- 
lows it  downwards  in  the  stream  of  time,  there  is  presented  to  the  mind, 
instead  of  one  local  fixed  picture,  a  moving  panorama  of  events.  In  the  map, 
the  asaootations  are  fixed  upon  the  proximity  of  locality;  in  the  chart,  upon  tho 
order  cf  succession  :  and  the  two  combined,  in  connection  with  the  written  his- 
tory, give  the  most  favorable  associations  possible  for  the  attaimnent  and 
retention  of  historical  knowledge.  One  prominent  advantage  of  the  chart, 
however,  separately  considered,  is,  that  it  presents  at  one  view  a  Comparative 
Bistorpj  of  which  books  alone  can  give  only  a  very  inadequate  idea,  and  that 
only  to  a  well-disciplined  memory  of  arbitrary  associations.  A  riew  of  the  chart 
makes  upon  the  mind  as  lasting  an  impression  of  the  outlines  of  a  country^ 
history^  as  does  the  map  of  its  topograjAy^  when  the  plans  of  both  are  equally 
understood ;  and  the  prominent  futures  in  a  country's  history  may  be  recalled 
to  the  mind,  after  a  study  of  the  chart,  with  the  same  facility  that  the  geogra- 
phical outlines  may  be  recalled,  after  a  study  of  the  map ;  for  the  principles 
upon  which  the  mind  acquires  the  knowledge,  through  the  medium  of  the  eye, 
are  in  both  cases  the  same.  The  chart,  3ie  map,  and  the  written  history, 
should  be  used  together;  the  chart,  presenting  at  one  view  a  comparative 
chronology  of  the  events,  being  considered  the  fhune-work  of  the  structure; 
and  the  map,  giving  the  localities,  the  basis  upon  which  it  stands. 
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INDIAN    TRIBES    OP   NORTH    AMERICA. 

AND 

AMERICAN    ANTIQUITIES. 


^  They  WMt«  ns ;  ay,  like  April  snow 
In  the  warm  noon,  we  ehrink  away ; 
And  fturt  they  fbllow  as  we  go 
Towards  the  setting  day,— 
'    rm  they  than  ill  the  hiad,  and  w« 
Am  driTea  into  the  western  sea." 

BaTAJix 


CHAPTER  I. 

INDlAJSr  TRIBES  OP  NORTH  AMERICA- 

[Th*  Vrief  notice,  hcraglTan,  of  tlMlndkiiCribet  of  North  A]iMrieft,l8  eoDflaed  rrtirtirTly 
to  tfaoM  UniMily  ttA«t  pMW*  fconi  wiMm  the  United  8Mm  and  tMr  VBrzttQriMT  for  a 
•Mm  tactwi^Kl  aODonnt  tkut  cndor  it  ntercd  to  tbo  iiiimbiiw  woAm  cm  lattan  motaty  «ad 
Bioyphy,  i^md  In  tike  raMIe  ttbnifee  of  <Mir  eftits ;  and  cspedaDjr  to  fiM  ftbte  woric  of  Um 
.Mop.  Aibort  Goilattn,  pjbUdMd  in  tntano  ■wniiif  of  Uw  «*BaMaetfoM  otfUio  AawfaMi  Aatf- 
fOMitt  8odeCir,"  mmI  to  Sfske*i  "Bkognyhy  and  Bistocy  of  the  Indten  TiibM  of  North 
Aacrien,"  SdlClon  of  IMl.  Tbt  Hbtory  of  tbo  mors  cMHad  kfbtf  of  oarly  Mnko  viU  te 
Jbrad  ndBr  the  bfl«d  of  Itadeaa  HMoiy,  NO  p.  669.] 

SECnOKI. 
-  NOftTHBftN  TRIBES. 

^Thb  northern  tribes  of  North  America,  embracii^  the  analtsis. 
great  (liTisi<xi8  known. as  the  Esquimaux  and  the  Atha-  vTMeNart/h 
MscaS)  and  some  small  tribes  bordering  aa  the  Pacific  .^j!|l^r2Sr 
Ocean,  are  found  north  of  the  fifty-second  parallel  of  lati-       ^ 
tude.    'The  Esquimaux*  Indians  encircle  the  whole  north-  ^Jj^'^g^ 
em  portion  of  the  oontfioent,  fVom  the  southern  point  of     «toMf. 
Alaska  on  tibe  west,  to  the  Gulf  of  St«  Lawrence  on  the 
east«    *The  only  Indians  fiNuid  in  Greenland  are  Bsqcd-  «yg*gpwjr 
maux.    ^A  tribe  of  the  same  &inily  is  likewise  feund  on  ^^qutmma 
Ihe  wectem  i^^ofe  of  Behring  Straits ;  and  it  is  believed    ^^*^ 
Id  be  the  sbiy  Asialie  tribe  belonging  to  the  race  of  any 
North  Americm  Indians.    >The  Rsqtiimaiix  are  not  fimad  i-Bmg^m 
hi  in  the  interior,  but  are  confined  laottfy  (o  the ^K^es  ^v»e!mu 
of  the  oceaa,  and  of  latge  gulfs  and  bays. 

^Thef^  are  two  divkiQiis  of  these  people,  the  eastern  •.  DMtUm 
tad  the  western  Eaquiroaux.    Th^  dividing  line  is  a  little  tttu^Smr 
west  of  Mackenzie's  River.    HHie  Weefem  Bsqoimaax  i.nutKtM, 
speak  a  dialect  so  di^rent  from  the  eastern,  that  it  is,  at 
first,  difficult  for  them  to  understand  each  other.     "The    t.  Tyodi; 
two  ditisicNDs  have  lor  some  yean  past  carried  on  consid- 
erable trade  with  eaeh  other ;  the  western  Indians  dealing 
hi  inm  tools  and  other  articles  of  Russian  manufacture, 
and  Hw  eastern  in  seal  skins,  oil,  and  fun. 

*In  tiie  interior^  extemduig  firom  Churohill  River  and  ^j^rj^t^ 
Hudson's  Bay  to  within  about  one  hundred  miles  of  the 
Pacific,  is  a  large  number  of  tribes  speaking  kindred  lan- 
gttages*    >*They  have  been  moped  in  one  divlsiott,  and    ^(^SSH 
are  oidled  Athapascas,  fkom  ue  original  name  of  the  lake 
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^NALYwa.  ttnoe  called  *'  Lake  of  the  Hilb."    ^They  are  the  hered« 
iThttr    itary  enemi^  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  are  in  a  state  of  per« 
i  TvSi  m  V^^^^  warfare  with  them.     •West  of  the  Athapascas,  on 
<te««M.    the  sea^xMst  and  islands,  are  several  tribes  which  speak 
dialects  di&rent  both  from  the  Esquimaux  and  the  Atha- 
pascas. 
B^nrMtek       sThe  extensive  territory  occupied  by  the  Esquimaux 
/errSwy^r  BOd  the  Athapascas  is  claimed  by  the  English,  and  the 
im^S^hb  whole  is  under  the  jurisdicticm  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
^ertivijijj.  pmiy^  whose  trading  posts  extend  from  James  Bay,  west, 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  north,  neaiiy  to  the  Polar  Sea. 
^giSSiSZ  *^^^  Esquimaux  are  a  dwarfish  race,  and  obtain  a  preca- 
*^^^  nous  livelihood  mostly  by  fishing.    The  Athapascas,  and 
Tnkm,     some  of  their  southern  neighbors,  are  almost  entirely  em- 
ployed in  obtaining  furs,  tor  the  purpose  of  selling  them 
to  the  Company,  or  in  conveying  the  provisions  and  stores 
of  the  Company  to  the  different  posts,  and  bringing  back 
the  furs  there  collected. 


SECTION  It 

ALGONiiTTIK  THIHBS. 

L  vonrcr-       »At  the  first  settlement  of  Canada,  the  St.  Lawrence 


a.  IfOB-luff- 


_  _^   Indians  were  generally  designated  by  the  name  of  Mom- 
^"'       tagnarSf*  or  ^fountain  Indians,  iiom  a  range  of  hills  or 
^'JSSr    'n^ui^tftu^  ^^rt  of  Quebec.     'The  tribes  £>und  on  the 
Ottawa  River,  however,  speaking  a  different  dialect,  were 
vjMMjMfiiM  called  AlgonqtdnB.     'The  distinction  between  the  Mon- 


ruKH»jn4  tagnars  and  the  Algonquins  was  kept  up  fi>r  some  time^ 

*mli-&m^  until  the  latter  term  finally  prevailed,  and  was  ai^lied; 

by  the  French,  to  that  great  family  of  tribes  extendinff 

throughout  the  eastern  portions  of  North  America,  and 

^Orgggg  spesluD^  dialects  of  a.common  language.     *It  is  difficok 

S^StSSl  to  ascertain  whether  the  term  Algonquin  belonged,  <»igi- 

nally,  to  any  particular  tribe,  or  was  used  as  a  generie 

appellation. 

9.  Theooh      *2%e  Knuienaux^  Indians ,  the  most  northerly  division 

tf2m?SmliShf  of  the  Alflonquin  family,  are  a  numerous  tribe,  and  are 

h^iSSSSL  still  found  throughout  a  laige  tract  of  CGimtry,  extending 

from  Labrador  to  Uie  Rocky  Mountains.    The  Ch^ppewas^ 

likewise  a  numerous  Algonquin  tribe,  are  now  fcMuid  on 

the  western  shores  of  LfULe  Superior. 

stL  T»«  Oda-      ^The  OUawas,  found  on  the  river  of  that  name,  were  an 

^'^      Ak^ooquin  tribe,  formerly  residing  on  the  western  shores 

>LSS^  of  Lake  HurcMi.    "Their  claims  to  the  right  of  sovereignty 

over  the  Ottawa  River  were  ffenerally  recognized,  ^aod 

they  exacted  a  tribute  from  all  the  Indians  going  to  or 
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ooDuog  from  the  oountry  of  the  Hurons.  'The  AlgOD-  analtsis. 
quin  tribes  of  the  Ottawa  Riv^r  were  allied  widi  the  TIem^ 
Uurons  in  their  wars  with  the  Five  Nations;  and  after  gygjgg 
the  almoet  total  destruction  of  the  Hurons  in  1650,  a  part ,  *J^jSf&« 
of  the  Ottawas,  accompanied  by  a  few  Hurcms,  after  some  £2f{^^^ 
wanderings,  joined  their  kindred  tribes  at  the  south  of 
Lake  Superior. 

The  Ottawas  subsequently,  in  1671,  removed  to  the 
Ticinity  of  Michilimackinac,  and  finally  returned  to  their 
original  seats  on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Huron,  and  until 
recently  have  continued  to  occupy  a  great  portion  of  the 
Michigan  peninsula.  Under  Pontiac,  their  chief,  they 
were  at  the  head  of  the  great  Indian  ccmfederacy  of  1763, 
which  in  a  short  time  captured  nearly  all  the  British  posts 
oa  the  western  frontier.  At  the  time  of  their  disperston, 
in  1650,  portions  of  the  Ottawas  sought  refuge  aixioDff  the 
French,  and  their  descendants  still  reside  in  several  vil- 
lages of  Lower  Canada. 


PoBti&o,  •  tsbMot  the  Ottftwa  nidoB,  hm  on*  of  Am  hmmI  ftmoof  InaBk  mnSon 
known  to  Ite  BBglMi,  not  wwwpdng  enm  Kins  PlABp  or  XWeuaMeh. 

Be  U  flzat  broo^  to  tlM  notloe  ot  Che  Xngltah  altar  Oie  fUl  of  Qneboe  fai  1700,  ivlwn  Ui^ 
Kogcn  mu  tent  Into  the  irestom  ooonCry  to  take  poeietaton  of  the  poeta  itlpiitatod  to  be  nir- 
rendered  hj  fhe  Vnadb.  Pontiac  had  prefHoody  been  wannty  attached  to  the  Treneh,  and 
had  awilttfrl  ttieai  in  their  Im^ttan  mre.  On  his  my  ICiyjor  "Bogtn  was  met  by  ambaeBadan 
fton  PsDtiae,  4lMidng  fafan  to  halt  jaSH  their  ohief  oonld  see  him  vlth  fab  own  «j«s,  and  nke- 
wiae  infiomins  him  that  PonUae  was  the  ktag  aad  tord  of  ttiat  ooaaitiT. 

Poatiae  soon  met  the  ftig^iih  odBeer  and  rlemawded  his  hnstnisn,  and  hanghtlty  adced  bin 
how  he  dared  enter  the  eoontary  of  the  Indiaos  without  petmiesioA  flrom  thafer  eUat  PlliaUy, 
however,  he  smoked  Ihe  pipe  of  peece  with  the  offloer,  and  gave  him  iwrmlsrfon  to  pam 
thfOQi^  Ih^  voaoMf  ininiiilesteil,  wICh  the  aamnaneo  tiiat  he  ahoold  be  protected  flrom  tiie 
ftey  <f  those  Tndi—  who  weri  hoalPe  tonwda  him  and  wJAed  to  ent  Mm  olt  ICsJorBofBrs 
obserres,  that|  dntinc  sereml  eonteenees  whieh  he  had  with  him,  **  Ponttae  dlaeorered  great 
atrengtb  of  Judgment,  and  a  thirst  after  knowledge.*' 

Soon  afier  tUs  Pontlae  beeame  hostile  to  tiie  TCngllsh,  probably  beeanae  he  obeeiied  in  them 
%  dm<|n  to  sattend  their  sof ersjgnty  onr  hia  owmtry.  Hf  was  wUliog  to  aBow  the  Xo^Hsh  to 
settle  in  his  dominkms  If  tliey  would  acknow^Iedge  kkn  aa  their  sovereign ;  bat  he  deelared, 
that  if  thqr  did  not  eimdaet  tliemaelvee  aeeordii«  to  his  widMS,  »he  woold  shut  up  the  way'* 
and  keep  them  oat  He  eontinnad,  howwrer,  with  Indiaii  eraft  and  canning-,  to  ezprMs  his 
fHsttdship  ftr  the  BngSii^  nntU  he  had  onlted  Che  strength  of  many  Mbes  to  fali  own.  The 
IBemls,  Ottscwas,  Chii^ewae,  Wyaaidoto,  Pottowattomies,  Viaais8Bgaies,.Shawnees,  Owtagamtos 
or  Ponea,  a»d  Wiimebagato,  canalUntad  his  power,  aa  they  did,  in  altar  times,  thatof  Tocomseh. 

WUli  sueb  seeieoy  and  adnMneis  were  the  plaM  of  Pontlae  developed,  that  be  dhriiiated  the 
Ibass  of  the  rommMtdants  of  aU  the  Wsststn  posta  imlll  tiie  tmy  monent  tint  the  blow  war 
ttnOt]  and -within  ftfteen  days,  in  the  snmaMr  of  1968>  all  the  ytogOA.  ganistais  and  postotn 
tt«  Weal,  hot  thMay  Ml  into  Us  Itends.  At  Miehilimaekinac,  the  Ottawas,  to  whom  the  aa- 
aaaiftwasltttiuatod,got  into  Oe  Itaf  by  stntagem^  widle  engaged  In  a  great  game  of  baD,  to 
wlilefa  tlks  eOMB*  weva  Invltad.  Only  Kiagaim,  Pittaboig,  and  Detroit  eao^ped.  PItlAiixg 
was  saved  by  tita  sfipeffltfcmof  Colenel Bo^net^  who  dJepatied  Urn  biiilng^iri  at  tlie  pdni  of 
Hm  bayonet. 

netxoil  was  suited  by  infbrmatfon  oonteyod  to  the  commandant  by  u  Indiaa  woman,  the 
nlgiit  beftMM  Ch»  pNMieditatsd  attack,  whieh  wan  to  bt  made  whOe  Pontiae  and  hie  wimmm 
ihaald  be  holding  n  Mendly  coanell  with  tiie  garrison.  The  Indians  eontimied  the  alige  ef 
the  ptaMtKliltlm  spitncof  1781,  Hhcn  «eMknt  IhwJhttuetanWng  wKh  reenlbwuwentt, 
Iht  dlflhrent  tribee  came  is,  and  fMiee  was  estahUsfaad.    Poailne,  Iwamit,  took  no  pari 
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Bdt  ioagntbn  twinlniliifl  ly»  Pmria  rniitia   hok  totwhU  mam  hm  IM  Immi  titJifcr 
lodly  Aown. 

ICif  tild  <iiAt  la  tiM  mr  of  1798,  woiJIj  edkd  "  PoBtia«>f  Ww,''  thk  ddtf  cpyolBM  • 
tnmnrfiwi  J ,  iaJ  Imin  to  —to  tml  I«m  Mb  of  eredtt,  whldi  iren  reoelTed  bgrtharraDeli 
tnhiWhintoi «a4  ywMtoaWy  wiiiiwiiij  tj  Boallio.  IDi Mile,  or  Bottt,  im*  aada  oTlNilt,  ob 
«hlekiMi  dnvm  Om  flgonoriba  wMModMy  irhfah  iw  ittthtd  to  cfttito fa  twhingi,  iitth 
tiie  •bap*  oTu  oMer,  tiM  ladgBto  or  aaac  o^klt  iMlk)n,  dnuvft  vndir  It 


ANALT8I9.      ^I%e  Mbdssoguies,  a  tribe  found  south  of  the  River 
I.  TteXiiiitT  Ottawa,  and  adjoining  the  Hurons,  appear  to  have  sepa- 
MTMtfw.     rated  their  cause  from  that  of  their  kindred  tribes,  and  to 
have  been  either  in  alliance  with  the  Five  Nations,  or 
permitted  to  remain  neutral.     Remnants  of  this  tribe  are 
sdll  found  in  Canada. 
s.jtftancw.       *^^  Micmacs,  first  called  by  the  French  Souriquok^ 
held  possesssion  of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  adjacent  isles,- 
and  were  early  known  as  iho  active  allies  of  the  Frendb. 
t.  JBMimiM.      *The  EtcheminSf  or  *<  Canoemen,"  embraced  the  tribes 
of  the  St.  John's  River,  and  extended  westwardly  along 
the  sea-shore  as  far  as  Mount  Desert  Isfe.- 
4.  AhenAn.       *Ab£NAE£s.     Next  to  the  EtohefloioB  were  fo/aoA  the 
"^fftXm'  Abenakes,  extending  to  the  Saoo  River,  and  consisting  of 
several  tribes,  the  principal  of  which  were  the  PenohscaU^ 
I.  Conwrted  ^c  NwridgetDOcks,  and  the  Androseoggins,    'The  Mic- 
^iSSeSSd'S'  macs,  the  Etcheminsi  and  the  Abenakes,  were  early  oon- 
tMrtmdL  verteid  by  the  French  Jesuits.     They  remained  firmly 
attached  to  the  French  until  the  conquest  of  Canada  in 
ItBO,  and  were  almost  constantly  in  a  state  of  hostilities 
^  iniMwff-  '^^^  the  British  Colonies.     *In  the  year  1754,  all  the 
•i»teMi0.  Abenakes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Penobseots,  who  still 
reside  on  the  river  to  which  they  have  given  their  nacpe, 
f.  HMtnutr.  withdrew  to  Canada.  The  Penobscot,  the  Passamaquoddy, 
and  the  St.  John  Indians,  remained  neutral  during  the  war 
of  the  Revolution. 
a  Htov  jEMt-      "Naw  Englaud  Inbians.    The  New  England  Indiana, 
MtniiiMmm,  aa  they  have  generally  been  called,  embraced  the  tribes 
from  the  Saco  River  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Connao* 
f.  Prtneipat  ticut.  *  Their  principal  tribes  were,  Ist,  The  JUksmehu^ 
^iSSiSf  setUt  adjoining  the  Bay  of  that  name:   2d,  The  Paw- 
tadoeU^  north  east  of  the  Massachusetts,  and  embracing 
the  Penacooks  of  New  Hampshire :  Sd,  Tht  Nipnuicks, 
north  of  the  Mohegans,  and  occupying  the  central  part* 
of  Massachusetts:   4th,  The  PokanokeUj  to  whom  tiie 
Wampanoags  belonged,  extending  from  the  diores  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  Bristol  in  Rhode  Island :  and  5th, 
The  NarraganseUs,  in  the  remaining  portion  of  Rhode 
Island. 

'^Thase  divisions,  however,  were  sobdivided  into  a 
ntmiber  of  petty  eantonsy  or  araall  trftes,  each  having  its 
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own  sachem,  or  chief,  who  was  in  a  great  degree  inaepen-  jjcaltbib. 
dent  of  the  others.     'Thus,  the  Pokanokets  were  divided  ,  j^my^ 
into  nine  separate  cantons  or  tribes,  each  having  its 
petty  sagamore  or  chief,  but  all  subject  to  one  grand 
sachem,  who  was  also  chief  of  the  Wampanoags. 

*The  population  of  the  New  England  Indians  had  t-BofMUiM. 
been  greatly  diminished  by  a  fatal  epidemic  which  pre* 
vailed  a  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Puritans ;  but 
their  number  is  supposed  to  have  been  much  greater,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  territory  occupied  hy  them, 
thaii  was  found  elsewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
For  this,  two  causes  have  been  assigned. 

'First ; — ^The  New  Bngland  Indians  were  supported  t.  c^mt^^ 
mostly  by  fishing ;  and  the  supply  of  food  thus  obtained  is  '^  '^  ' 
greater,  and  more  uniform  than  that  afforded  by  hunting.  It 
was  found,  accordingly,  that  the  Narragansetts  were,  in 
MDportion  to  their  territory,  the  most  populous  of  the  New 
England  tribes.  In  the  second  place ; — it  appears  probable 
that  the  New  England  ludians  had  been  obliged  to  concen- 
trate themselves  along  the  sea-ooaat,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  the  Five  Nations,  with  whom  they 
were  dmost  constantly  at  war.  ^he  Maquas,  or  Mo-  cjnht, 
hawks,  were  the  most  formidable  of  their  advereariesy 
and  so  great  was  the  terror  which  they  excited  in  the 
less  warlik^  tribes  of  New  England,  that  the  appearance 
of  four  or  five  Mohawks  in  Ae  woods,  would  often  frighten 
them  from  their  habitations,  and  drive  them  to  seek  shelter 
in  their  forts,  for  safety. 

*The  Indians  east  of  the  Connecticut  River  never  were, 
however,  actually  subjugated  by  the  Five  Nations ;  and  oSlmaSi. 
in  1671  a  permanent  peace  was  established  between  them, 
through  the  interference  of  the  English,  and  the  Dutch 
at  Albany.      'After  the  termination  of  Kii^  Philip's  c  Tut  tvrvf- 
war,*  in  1676,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  hostile  SSjC  mt 
Indians,  most  of  the  survivors  either  joined  the  eastern  a-SMp-m. 
tribes,  or  sought  refuge  in  Canada,  whence  they  con- 
tinued to  harass  the  frontiers  of  New  England,  until  the 
final  overthrow  of  the  French,  in  1768.^     ^Sinoe  that  ksaep.M. 
period,  the  eastern  Indians  have  remained  friendly,  but  ^-jJJJJfJUj" 
their  numbers  are  said  to  amount  now  to  only  a  few  bun-       ww- 
dred,  and«their  languages,  with  the  exception  of  the  Nar. 
ragansett,  are  nearly  extinct. 


ioin  ft  tafM  noIlM  of  Mvanl  «f  fMv  utoaiid  chWk. 

gnnd  teohm  «r  itmWuavuMtg^wbom  pcindpftl  wrfdmaat  w—ttgotaaotot,n»y3lrtiHBlj 
Bhodrldud.    It  mnmn  that,  rt  om  that,  bafore  to  wu  known  to  Am  ^rfit%  Maiiw^tt 

Ubi;  ■adJ^^wl^hl^B^^^dpa>^^^ritalaori^rd^d^wT^d>owr^hM,tti(^^a»Pf^ 
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imre  hiin,  and  to  coosid«r  OiMnMlvef  happj  in  bdng  aiid«r  hi«  aathoritj.  flo  kmg  m  ht 
Sfed  be  «u  a  fri«ud  to  tli«  £n||;liBh,  altlioiieh  thoy  cflounKted  npestod  osnrpatloiia  upon  Ills 
lands  and  liberties.  Satm  his  daath,  wUeh  is  nipposMl  to  haf«  oeemved  im  1682,  ha  hsd 
been  induced  to  oade  ami/,  at  diffsrent  Unas,  naaity  aU  his  lands  to  Om  IntUsh. 

One  of  the  most  lenowned  retains,  or  irar-cfa]flfr|  ^thin  tba  domintons  of  llassasoil,  was 
Cavxbitamt,  whose  residence  was  at  a  plaee  in  the  proent  town  of  Swanasy.  The  BngUsh 
were  always  Tiewed  by  him  as  Intraden,  and  enemies  of  his  race ;  and  there  is  but  little  doabt 
^bathe  intended  to  wrest  the  coontry  o«t  of  their  luuids  en  the  flrtt  opportnsdfy. 

HoBOJcoK,  another  of  the  chief  oaptataM  ofMMMiWif,  and  giaatly  beio>fad  by  him,  waa  a  flxm 
friend  of  the  English,  and  also  a  preftsaod  Chrlsaan. 

The  great  Sachem  of  the  NarragameUs  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  New  England,  wms 
CAXomoini ;  who  mled  in  great  harmony,  in  conneetton  with  a  yminger  Sachem,  his  nephevr, 
UumovoiiOB.  It  was  Oanonlens  who,  in  1628,  sent  into  Plymouth  a  handle  of  arrows  wrappnl 
in  a  rattlesn4k)e*s  skin,  as  a  ohallenffB  Jbr  war.  Altlidaghthepeoplaof  Plymonlh  and  Bostrn 
were  at  ttmea  jealoos  of  Canonicns,  yet  ha  is  often  menttoned  with  great  reapiat  by  Boger  Wil- 
liams, who  says, "  Were  it  not  Ibr  the  fiivor  that  God  gara  me  with  Caneoicvs,  noneof  the«e 
parts,  no,  not  Rhode  Island,  had  been  pnrehaeod  or  obtained ;  ibr  I  nerer  got  anything  (< 
Canoaiens  but  by  gift.*' 

Under  Oanonicas  and  JUaatonfomeh,  the  Narrafttiette  asslfted  the  Englldi  In  the  Pequad 
war ;  but,  soon  alter,  Miantonomoh  was  aeensed  of  plotting  against  them,  and  he  was  repeat- 
edly obliged  to  Tiilt  Boston,  to  ftee  himself  from  the  suspicion  excited  against  hfan  by  his  ana- 
mies,  and  chiefly  by  Uncas,  Sagamore  of  the  Moh^gans,  against  whom  he  flnaUy  declared  war. 
In  this  war,  lOnitanomoh  was  taken  prisoner  by  Vheaa,  and  b^ng  deliverod  Into  tho  ban  U 
of  the  XngOsh,  thaeeauaisBfcmeia  eftte  XTnlted  eolonlee  decided  that  ■<  he  onght  to  be  put  "o 
death,"  and  that  his  exBontlon  shonld  be  intrusted  to  Uneas  hhasetf;  by  whom  ha  was  aoeoH' 
Ingly  rialn.  Vrom  aU  4be  accounts  that  we  haTa  of  the  leiatlooa  between  the  Sn^Udh  ard 
Miantonomoh,  we  are  ibrced  to  the  ponelaaion,  that,  in  the  oondoet  of  the  ftixmer,  there  was 
much  deseiTing  of  censure. 

NnnoBsr,  a  couiln  of  Bfiantonomoh,  also  a  dlstinguishod  chief,  was  Sachem  of  Che  NiatUlclSf 
a  NanaganseCt  tribe.  Mm  ha  was  an  esksmy  of  Uneas  and  the  Moheganf,  the  SngQsh  were  er  v 
Jealous  of  him ;  and  it  is  beUtred  diat  he  ooee  endeavored  to  organise  a  plan  Ibr  their  ezter»- 
mlnation ;  yet  he  took  no  part  in  Philip*s  war,  being  at  that  time  rary  old,  and  hafiag  wUK> 
drawn  himself  and  tribe  from  the  nati<m  to  which  they  belonged. 

JoAm  Sastamonj  a  Pokaaoket  Indian,  and  subject  of  Philip,  became  a  eonyert  to  Chri4- 
Ciaaity,— leanied  the  English  language— was  able  to  read  and  write— and  translated  some  rf 
the  Bible  into  ttie  Indian  tongoe.  On  aeconnt  of  fab  leaning  ha  was  at  one  time  employed 
by  Philip  as  his  secretary  or  interpreter.  He  was  afterwards  employed  ^  the  BogMsl^  as  an 
Instraetor  and  preacher  among  the  conTertod  Indians.  When  he  learned  that  his  country- 
man w«re  plotting  a  war  against  the  English,  he  communicated  his  discorery  to  the  latter. 
Vor  this  he.was  eonstdend  by  Us  eoontrymen  a  traitor  and  an  outlaw,  and,  according  to  Che 
iMM  of  the  Indtent^  dsaei  ring  of  death.  Early  in  Che  spring  of  1075,  Saasamon  was  ibund  mur* 
dered.    niree  Indians  were  arraigned  Ibr  the  murder,  by  the  English,  eontloted'aad  esteented. 

Some  authorities,  howerer,  state  that  Sassamou  was  murdered  by  his  countrymen  Ibr  teach- 
ing Chrisdan  doctrines ;— Chat  the  Englidi  tried  and  executed  the  murderers,— and  that  Philip 
was  80  esatperated  against  the  Bng^Hdi  Ibr  this  act,  that,  fhan  that  time,  he  studied  to  be  rit- 
Teogad  on  tham.  By  aoma  this  has  haan  assigned,  erroneously  we  beliefe,  as  the  principal 
eause  of  Sing  PfaUSp's  ivar. 

Pmur  of  Ptfkanoket^  whosa  Indian  name  was  Pometaeom  or  Metaeomeiy  was  the  moat  re 
Bowned  of  all  the  ehlefr  of  the  New  England  tribes.  He  was  a  son  of  Massasoit,  who.is  sup- 
posed to  hare  died  early  In  1062,  and  who  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  ton  Alexander :  but  th« 
latter  dying  a  few  months  alter,  PUAp  Uolself  became,  Xty  fbe  order  of  sneeeKton,  head  chief 
ofthaWampanoa0i.  We  find  the  Ibllowlng  account  of  tba  origin  of  the  iisnies  of  these  ehleft: 
*<  After  MsMSSOIt  was  dead,  his  two  sons,  called  WamsMtta  and  MeUteomet^  oame  to  the  court 
M  Plymoott,  pcatading  hi^  vespael  Ibr  tfar  Bngttrii,  and  flMelbia  derfrad  ttial  Ait^ish 
names  mi^t  be  glran  them ;  whermpan  the  eonrt  there  named  Wanmftta,  Che  dder  brother, 
JInemuXtfr  ;  and  llMaooaMt,tha  younger  brolfaor,J^ia^."  Oftbecetebfatod  war  which  Philip 
VBfsd  agMnsttheNMrBni^attd  Odkttiea,an  aioooant  haseiaawheMbeen  gtren.*   WHlitha 

«  See  page  m. 
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fonl  cf  mhtuOf  and  Um  gtobu  of  *  vmnlor,  Im  ton^  htKnij,  altboogh  Is  Tain,  to  ttaj  Om 
ttde  tbat  nai  fiut  tveeping  to  dastrnoUon  the  nation  and  the  race  to  which  h«  bdooged. 

Gahomcbr,  or,  m  ho  wu  moioUiimi  alledf  iVamittfejioo, «  son  of  Bfiantonomoh,  took  pari 
Ilk  PtaMp^  wir  mgUui  Iho  SsgUah ;  although,  hot  a  ahoxi  time  pnrtoiu,  he  had  dgned  a 
tooa^ofpaaoavltihthen^  He  ia  deaeilhod  by  fcho  eorij  hittoflani,  aa  **  the  nighty  nehcm  of 
Iho  Namgaoaetti,"  and '' htir  of  aU  htofittber'a  pride  and  tnaolanoe,  aa  iraU  aa  of  his  maSoo 
agafaiat  the  £BgUih.'*  Whan  taken  pdaoner,  In  April,  1870.  it  Ja  nld  that "  hic  carriage  waa 
atrangdj  proud  and  loftj,"  and  that,  at  first,  he  vonld  make  no  other  reply  to  the  qnestlona 
put  to  hfan,  than  this,— ^  that  he  waa  botn  a  prince,  and  If  prince*  came  to  speak  with  hfan  ha 
woaU  answer,  hot  none  prsaeat  being  audi,  he  thooght  himself  obliged,  in  honor,  to  hold  his 
toDgae.'  When  U  waa  anaovnoed  to  Urn  that  he  mnst  be  put  to  death,  he  is  reported  to  have 
■aid,  ^  I  JUc  it  veU;  fshaB  di*  btfon  tng  ktart  is  s^,  or  kav  mud  anjf  thing  tmivortky  of 

One  of  FhDIp'a  most  ftmoos  oomueUon  or  oaptsins  was  Amutwonj  a  Wampaaoag  ehlef,  who 
had  also  sarred  wnder  Maaasaott,  Kiiltp*s  ftther.  Ha  was  mken  prisoner  by  Captsln  Chnrth 
duoagh  the  txeachesy  of  some  of  his  own  company.  It  Is  said  ttiat  Annawoo  eonftassd  *  that 
he  had  put  to  death  se^enl  of  the  SngUah  that  had  been  taken  elite,  and  eonld  not  deny  but 
Ifaaft  some  of  them  had  been  tortored.*  Althongh  Captain  Cbnrch  entreated  hard  toot  the  Ii& 
of  the  aged  ehiel^  yet  he  was  romorBelassly  execnted 

^MoHEGANS.  To  the  many  independent  tribes  extend-  AHALYsia. 
ing  from  the  eastern  New  England  Indians  to  the  Lenni  Ti^k^^mu 
Lenapes  on  the  south,  the  term  Mohegan,  the  name  of  a 
tribe  on  the  Hudson,  has  sometimes  been  applied; 
although  all  these  tribes  appear  to  haye  differed  but 
little,  in  their  languages,  from  the  more  eastern  Indians. 
*The  Pequods  were  the  most  important,  and,  until  the  s.nar«a*. 
revolt  of  Uncas,  the  ruling  tribe  of  this  famQy,  and  their 
sovereignty  was  once  acraiowledged  over  a  portion  of 
Long  bland.  It  is  said  that  they,  "  being  a  more  fierce^ 
crud,  and  warlike  tribe  than  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  came 
down  out  of  the  more  inland  parts  of  the  continent,  and 
by  force  seized  upon  one  of  the  goodliest  places  near  the 
sea,  and  became  a  terror  to  all  their  neighbors.''  The 
peace  of  the  New  England  colonies  was  early  disturbed 
by  a  war  with  this  tribs. 

"Hiere  were  thirteen  distinct  tribes  on  Long  Island,  t.  Long  u- 
over  whom  the  Montavks^  the  most  eastern  tnbe,  exer-  '««"*<'*«»^ 
cised  some  kind  of  authority;   although  the  Montauks 
themselv^  had  been  tributary  to  the  Pequods,  before  the 
vubjngation  of  the  latter  by  the  English. 

*Fn>m  the  MaNAattmu,  the  Dutch  purchased  Manhattan  «.  rus  Jbn- 
Island ;   but  they  appear  to  have  been  frequently  in  a    ^^'^ 
state  of  hostility  with  those  Indians,  and  to  htfve  been 
reduced  to  great  distress  by  them  in  1643.     In  1645, 
however,  the  Manhattans  and  the  Long  Island  Indiana 
were  defeated*  in  a  severe  battle,  which  took  place  at  a.  sea  p.   . 
Horseneck.     *In  1663,  the  Wahmgas^  or  Esopus  Indians,  s.  iroungasL 
oommenced  hostilities  against  the  Dutch,  but  were  soon 
defeated.     *Many  of  the  Mohegan  tribes  were  reduced  g  wan  u- 
to  subjection  by  the  Five  Nations,  to  whom  they  paid  an  'VH^m'Hd 
annual  tribute;    but  the  Mohegans  proper,  or  "River '^••''*^~* 
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AMALTsiB.  IndianS)"  carried  on  war  against  the  Five  Nations  as  late 

as   1673,   when   peace  was  established   between  them, 

through  the  influence  of  the  Governor  of  New  York. 

1.  Remnant  'In  1768  the  remnant  of  the  Mohegans  was  settled  in  the 

*\  %nt^^  north  east  comer  of  New  London,  about  five  miles  south 

of  Norwich,  at  which  jiAace  they  had  a  reservation. 

Whtn  tbe  HOfaqpuu  -wexe  flnt  kbown  to  tha  XngUsh,  Ukcis  vu  the  htuA  ehlef  of  Ui«l 
tadon.  Qo  has  reodred  no  Teiy  £iTon.bl«  cbancttf  from  Ihe  hlstorliuis  of  Now  Eugkuad, 
iMlng  reinrewnted  aa  wkked,  KilAxI,  intempente,  and  otfaenriae  tkkras,  and  aa  oppoaer  of 
Quifdaaitj.  Be  waa  origiiwlly  a  Pequod  ehlef,  but,  upon  some  ooDtentSoaa  in  Uiat  iU-fktod 
nadoB,  ho  rerolted,  aad  eatebHahed  his  anUiority  In  oppodfclon  to  hia  aachem  Baaaacui,  thna 
oatuAng  a  dlTislon  in  the  Pequod  tcrritoiice.  Uneaa  oarljr  courted  the  ikTor  of  tbe  ^g»*«\ 
donbtleas  owing  to  the  f«ex  he  entertained  of  hia  other  powerful  and  warlike  noighbora.  He 
joined  the  English  In  the  war  againat  the  Feqaoda,  his  kindre*) ;  but,  after  the  war,  he  relented 
hia  aeToilty  against  his  countrymen,  and  endeatored  to  screen  aome  of  them  fhna  their  moto 
Tindietire  enemSea,  the  Bnglbh. 

He  waa  often  aoenaed,  beltee  the  BngUah  eommisatooera,  of  oonunittlng  the  groeaeat  inaolts 
on  other  Indiana  onder  the  protection  of  the  BngUah,  but  the  penalties  adjudged  againat  him, 
and  members  ot  his  tribe,  were  always  more  moderate  than  thoae  imposed  upon  the  Ims  CaTorad 
KoR«caaaatta,inf  wfalehf  Oe  onJ^f  veaaoD  fthatean  be  a«|gned  is,  (hat  (be  aalbtf  ofthe  Snglldi 
aeemed  to  iwiaix*  thai  thay  ahonld  keep  on  friendly  tarma  wUh  IIm  Vohagaoa,  the  noal  pow- 
erfU  oi  the  tribes  by  which  they  were  aurroonded.  Uneaa  ttved  to  a  great  age,  aa  ho  waa  a 
aadnni  belbre  the  Peqnod  war  of  1637,  and  waa  alire  in  1C80.  His  grave,  surrounded  by  an 
SnelofQre,  may  be  aeon  at  thla  day  in  a  beoatiftaLl  and  rouiantlo  spot,  near  the  flJls  of  Tantte 
BlTsr,  In  Norwleh. 

She  fltat  great  ehirf  of  Che  Paquad  natfon,  witii  whom  tho  &i^IIsIk  waia  aetnalaled,  waa 
Sassacus,  wheaa  name  was  a  tenor  to  aU  th^  neighboirlng  tribes  of  IndlaBa.  Ho  had  nadtr 
Um,  at  one  time,  no  leaa  than  twenty-six  aarhflma,  and  4000  men  fit  fbr  war,  aad  his  dominlona 
axtended  from  Narraganaett  Bay  to  the  Hndaon  Biyer.  Sasaaous  waa  eariy  faxToIted  in  dilA* 
enttioa  with  tbe  Eagliah,  and  also  with  the  XfarragauMtts,  aad  otfaen  of  his  Tndfim  neli^bara. 
When  one  of  hte  principal  Ibita  was  attacked  and  daatnqrod  hy  the  Xtt^ldi  In  MST,  Baaaaaia 
hfanaelf  destroyed  the  othtf,  aad  Cboa  fled  to  the  Mohawks,  who  liwMhatmniy  ilswhte,  and 
ioat  hia  scalp  to  the  SngUah. 

t.  TfuLemu      *L£imi  Leitapbs*    Ne?ct  south  and  west  of  the  Mohe- 

^^SSZ     ffans  were  the  Lenni  Lenapes,  consisting  of  two  tribes,  or 

oivisians,  tho  Afinui  and  the  Delawares.    The  term  Lonnl 

Lenape  has  sometimes  been  used  as  a  generic  term,  and 

t,ThMirioeta-  applied  to  all  the  tribes  of  the  Algonquin  family.     'The 

***••      Minsi  occupied  the  northern  portion  of  New  Jersey,  north 

of  the  Raritan,  extending  across  the  Delaware  into  Penn* 

sylvania ;  and  the  Delawares  the  southern  portion  of  New 

I.  By  vtei  Jersey,  and  the  entire  valley  of  the  Schuylkill.    *fioth 

fcSotenfaSui  divisions  are  best  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  Dela* 

imo  guttata,  war^.     When  they  were  first  known  to  the  English  they 

were  found  in  subjection  to  the  Five  Nations,  hy  whom 

they  were  distinguished  by  the  scornful  epithet  of  ^'  wo* 

a  tmmmi  men.''     'Their  &ial  subjection  is  supposea  to  have  taken 

SS^S^  plaee  about  the  year  1650,  when  they  were  reduced  to  a 

state  of  vassalage,  being  prohibited  from  carrying  on  war, 

or  making  sales  of  land,  without  the  oonsent  of  tneir  con 

queiors. 
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^The  increase  of  the  white  populatbn  soon  drove  the  analysis. 
Delawares  from  their  original  seats,  and  compelled  them  ^^  TMPeHh 
to  take  refuge  on  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  and  *y^^^ 
Juniata,  on  lands  belonging  to  their  oonquerors,  the  Five     «r<r<mu 
Nations.     'Many  of  the  Delawares  removed  west  of  the  9.  %>/»$  nm»- 
Alleghany  Mountains  between  1740  and  1750,  and  ob-  ^SmytZ' 
tained  from  their  ancient  allies,  the  Hurons,  the  grant  of  a  -^««r*«»»<» 
tract  of  land  lying  principally  on  the  Muskingum.     rThe  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 
great  body  of  the  nation,  however,  still  remained  in  Penn-  ,J5^5Jt%. 
sylvania,  and,  encouraged  by  the  western  tribes  and  by    mmiiud. 
the  French,  they  ehdeavored  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Five  Nations,  and  joined  the  Shawnees,  against  the  Eng- 
lish, in  the  French  and  Indian  War.     *Peace  was  made  4.  PM»with 
with  them  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  in  1758 ;  and  in  1768  a!SP%!Si*- 
they  removed  altogether  beyond  the  Alleg^anies.  "^'^'^ 

^Although  a  portion  of  the  Delawares  adhered  to  the  s.  rimtr  eon- 
Americans  during  the  warof  the  Revolution,  yet  the  main  ISSf^SSi 
body,  with  all  the  western  tribes,  took  part  with  the  British.       '*^ 
*The  Delawares  were  at  the  head  of  the  western  confede-  <  Ofo^pmi 
ncy  of  Indians  which  was  dissolved  by  the  decisive  vie-    tSegreat*^ 
tory  of  General  Wayne  in  1794  ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  i!^  o^ 
Greenville,  in  1795,  they  ceded  to  the  United  States  the   STmS? 
ereater  part  of  the  lands  allotted  them  by  the  Wya&dots  or  IgvSi&kSZ 
Hurons,  receiving  in  exchange,  from  the  Miamis,  a  tract 
of  land  on  the  White  River  of  the  Wabash.     *They  re-  y.Th^jmr 
mained  quiet  during  the  second  war  with  the  British,  and  tXtioMtwS, 
ui  1819  ceded  their  lands  to  the  United  States.     'Their 'fS^'SSi' 
oiunber  was  then  about  eight  hundred.     A  few  had  pre-    ''^  ^* 
viously  removed  to  Canada:  most  of  the  residue  havesinoe 
removed  west  of  the  Mississippi.     The  number  of  these, 
in  1840,  was  estimated  at  four  hundred  souls. 

A  proninaBftcUtf  of  the  IMtinnc,  dbltecdidltd  «l  tin  tfnM  of  tk«  AjaerlcMi  Revoliition, 
WW  Cftptaln  Worn  Xm,  oaJled,  bj  m7  of  dMnettan, "  the  fliat  Cftptain  anong  the  DeUwarai.'* 
fib  beesoM  chief  OMhem  In  1776,  haviog  prarknulj  been  chief  eouifeUor  to  Netavaaiwtea^  the 
Ibmier  efakC  He  belongied  to  thftt  portion  of  Che  DehiwMrae  who  idhered  to  the  Ameiiciae 
during  ttie  war.  Be  we  »  inn  friend  af  the  mliMlonetieii,  wcA  it  ti  eeld  that  he  looked  fennatt 
with  anziaty  to  Ih*  tfme  when  faiaeonBtrynen  Chevld  beeome  ChdMana,  and  enjoy  the  bonadta 
•rdriliatkuL    He  diedef  theatnan  pos,  at  PhitodelpU%hil780. 

Another  Delaware  elxicf,  who  lived  at  the  aame  time  with  White  Ejea,  yna  0i4>fealn  Pirc,  who 
bdottged  to  the  Wolf  tribe.  He  aeeretly  &TOred  the  Brittah  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Bevo> 
lotion,  bat  htt  plana  Sir  Inducing  hia  nation  to  take  op  annt  agalnet  the  Anrarfeana  wen  Ibf 
■ooe  ttma  dafeetei  by  the  Tigjlaacc  of  White  Jl^yea;  bnt  the  IMawaxeatailly  beeame  divided, 
moae  of  them,  nndarOiptaln  Pipe,  tridng  pari  with  the  Biidah.  From  *  epeoA  wlkieh  Captain 
Pipe  made  to  the  Britiah  commandant  at  Detroit,  it  la  believed  that  he  regretted  the  eoviM  that 
he  liad  taken,  pereelvtDg  that  the  IndJana,  in  taking  part  in  the  qnarrels  of  their  white  neigh- 
bora,  had  nothing  to  gain,  and  mndi  to  kwe.  He  remarked  that  the  came  for  wUoh  he  waa 
fighting  waa  not  the  canee  of  the  ImHana— that  alter  he  had  taken  vp  the  hAtchet  he  did  not 
dowilMtaBttmth>mli^h«yado»a>l>>rttohea>tfcnedMm—hehaddlatlngnl*md  between 
the  bukoeent  and  tim  gnil^— hi  httd  spaied  anBai  and  hoped  the  Btitiah  woold  net  daatrocr 
whathahadaaved 
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AJULTWfc      'NAimcoKBs.    T%e  Indians  of  the  eftstern  shore  of 
X  Laeavtfnf  Maryland  hare  been  embraced  under  the  general  designs. 
^^eSSr'   ^'^^  ^^  Nanticokes.     *The  Conors  were  cither  a  tribe  of 
sLTMtbo-   the  Nantioc^es,  or  were  intimately  connected  with  them. 
9.  nl^tub-  *'^^®  whole  were  early  subdned  by  the  Five  Nations,  and 
jueatkm.    forced  to  enter  into  an  alliance  widi  them.     ^Durinir  the 
i2S1S3^  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  they  began  to  rehire 
^£SSSi  up  the  Susquehanna,  where  they  had  lands  allotted  them 
**°^       by  the  Five  Nations,  and  where  they  remained  until  the 
commencement  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  when  they 
removed  to  the  west,   and  j<Hned  the  British  standard, 
i-  gy^gjg^  ^hey  no  longer  exist  as  a  nation,  but  are  still  found 
mixed  with  other  tribes,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Canada. 
•  v%ntii9-      SusQusEUiiNOCKS.    *The  Susquchannock,  oT  Cauestogoe 
^SSSvuSJm'  Indians,  were  first  discovered  by  Captain  Smith,  in  his  ex- 
^^"'^      ploring  expedition  up  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Susquehanna 
r2M-«fft»-  in  1608.    *They  were  found  £)7tified  east  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, to  defend  themselves  against  the  tncursions  of  the 
Five  Nations.   They  possessed  the  country  north  and  west 
of  the  Nanticokes,  iit>m  the  Lienni  Lenapes  to  the  Poto- 
t.  Their  nA-  msc.     'They  were  conquered  by  Maryland  and  the  Five 
^mSmSmm'  Nations  in  1676,  when  it  appears  that  a  portion  were  car- 
^'^^^'     ried  away  and  adopted  by  the  Oneidas.    What  became  of 
the  remainder  is  uncertain.     There  is  no  remnant  what- 
ever of  their  language  remaining. 
^ISSaSS!'      'MAifNAHOACKS.     The  Maniuihoacks  were  a  confede- 
andtMrto-  ncj  of  highland  or  mountain  Indians,  consisting  of  eight 
tribes,  located  on  the  various  small  streams  between  the 
MeemA^  head  waters  of  the  Potomac  and  Yoric  River.    *^he  most 
«ni^.      powerful  of  these  tribes  gave  its  name  to  the  confederacy. 
JJ;J*j*jj¥»>-  "They  are  supposed  to  have  been  an  Algonquin  tribe, 


altiiougfa  no  specimen  of  their  language  has  been  pre- 
served. 

u  The  local-      MoNACANS.     '^The  Monacans  were  situated  principally 
uSmtSm,  on  the  head   waters  of  James  River.     The  Tuscaroras 
'iS^arSS^  appear  likewise  to  have  been  early  known  in  Virginia  un- 
*^i^      dor  the  name  of  Monacans,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
latter  were  of  Iroquois  or  Algonquin  origin.     It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  those  embraced  under  the  gene- 
ral designation  of  Monacans,  were  Algonquin  tribes,  and 
tributaries  of  the  Tuscaroras;  but  as  no  remnant  of  theii 
language  remains,  their  origin  cannot  be  satisfactorily  de« 
£d^ooSw  termined.     Of  their  history  little  is  known. 
^tSSn^SS!'      PowHATANS.     "The  Powhatan  nation  embraced  a  eon- 
*J»'^      federaoy  of  more  than  twenty  tribes,  extending  from  the 
Mimodte.    most  southern  tributaries  of  James  River,  on  the  south,  to 
*^  ^^^    the  Patuxent  on  the  north.    "The  Accobannocks  and  the 
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Accomacs,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  have  analysis. 
also  been  considered  a  part  of  this  nation.     *Powhatan  i  The  treat 
was  the  great  chief  of  this  confederacy,  at  the  time  of  the  ^JJ^J^. 
first  settlement  of  Virginia.     *Soon  after  his  death  the  In-  a.  Tftetnoan 
dians  made  an  attempt,  in  1622,  to  destroy  the  infant  wSite9.und 
colony,  in  which  they  nearly  succeeded,  but  were  finally  nSS^SSJi. 
defeated.    In  1644  they  made  another  eiibrt,  which  termi- 
nated in  a  similar  manner;  and  in  1676,  during  "Bacon's 
Rebellion,"  their  total  subjugation  was  effected.     'From  s  Their  »ub- 
Ihat  time  they  had  lands  reserved  to  them,  but  they  have  ***  w7y. 
gradually  dwindled  away,  and  it  is  believed  that  not  a 
angle  individual  now  remains  who  speaks  the  Powhatan 
language. 

*South  of  the  Powhatans,  on  the  sea-coast,  were  several  '*^;f/g?JX!iJr 
petty   Algonquin  tribes,  whose  history  is   little   known.  o/^gj^Qw 
The  principal  were  the  Corees,  and  Cheraws,  or  CJora- 
mines,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Fear  River,  wliich  was 
probably  the  southern  limit  of  the  Algonquin  speech. 

When  PovHAtAiT  wu  first  Imown  to  the  EoglUh,  be  wu  about  sixty  jean  at  agOf  of  a  grave 
aspect,  tall,  and  well  proportioQed— exeeodlDg^  vlgoroas — and  capable  of  tastaininir  great 
bajNlahipe.  His  oathcritj  extended  over  many  nationa  or  tribes,  most  of  wbich  he  had  con- 
quered. The  Eogilsh  at  firit  erroueously  sapposel  that  his  was  the  name  of  the  coontiy ; 
bat  the  error  liai  provaiiod,  and  his  people  liavi*  ever  since  boen  called  the  Powkatane.  Aa- 
oording  to  the  law  of  saooesslon  in  his  nation,  his  dominlouB  did  not  fiill  to  his  children,  but 
first  to  his  brothers,  then  to  his  sisters,  the  eldest  having  prac^ency. 

Ho  osoally  kept  a  guard  of  ibrty  or  fifty  warriors  around  him,  especially  when  he  slept ; 
but  af^r  tlie  English  came  into  the  country  he  increased  the  number  of  his  guard  to  about 
two  hundred.  Powhatan  at  first  practiced  much  deception  towards  the  Buglish,  and  his 
plans  ft>r  their  desUttttton  min<fteff<i  great  cunning  and  ssgacity.  But  he  fbund  in  Captain 
Smith  an  adversary  even  more  wily  than  IkimaeU^  and  £dUng  in  aU  his  plans  to  overreach 
him,  he  finally  oonelnded  to  live  in  peace  with  the  Kngiiah,  especially  after  the  ftiendahlp  of 
the  two  people  had  been  oemented  by  the  marriage  of  his  fiivorite  daughter  PoeahonUu, 

"When  Pocahontas  accompanied  her  husband  to  Sngland,  Powhatan  sent  with  iter  one  of  his 
fiivorlte  cooneellors,  whom  he  instructed  to  learn  the  state  ot  the  country— to  note  the  number 
of  the  peopIe-4md,  if  he  saw  Captain  Smith,  to  make  him  show  him  the  Ood  of  the  Xnglieh, 
and  the  king  and  queen.  When  he  arrived  at  Plymouth,  he  began,  aoeordlngly,  to  number 
the  peopUf  by  eutting  in  a  stick,  a  notch  for  every  person  whom  lie  saw.  But  he  waa  soon 
obliged  to  abandon  Iiis  reckoning.  On  his  return,  being  questioned  by  Powhatan  about  the 
nnmbeia  of  the  English,  he  gave  the  fbllowing  well  known  answer,  "  Gtunt  the  stare  •»  the 
$iey^  the  Uavts  o*  the  trees,  eued  the  semds  iq>o»  the  sea-shore,  for  suck  is  the  number  of  the  peo^ 
rk  of  England." 

Of  the  descendants  of  Pocahontas,  the  following  Is  beUeved  to  be  a  conect  account. — ^The 
srn  of  Pocahontas,  wiiose  name  was  Thomas  Rolfe,  was  educated  in  London  by  his  uncle,  Ur. 
Uenxy  RoUb.  He  aAerwards  came  to  America,  where  he  became  a  gentleman  of  considerable 
iJstinction,  and  possessed  an  ample  fortune.  He  left  an  only  daughter,  who  having  married 
Oolonei  Robert  BoUlng,  died  leaving  an  only  son,  M^r  John  Boiling,  who  was  the  fiither  of 
0<rfooel  John  B<rfHng  end  several  daughters ;  one  of  whom  married  Colonel  Richard  Randolph, 
from  whom  were  descended  the  distinguished  John  Randolph,  and  Chose  bearing  tliat  name  lA 
Vlzginla  at  tfak  day.— (Ihake>8  loA.  HSst) 

Shawness.    'The  history  of  the  Shawnees  previous  to  •  EariwMe- 
the  year  1680  is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  and  the  diH   SSmiili 
fexeat  OQticas  of  them  are  difficult  to  be  reoiHiciled.    "Their  %SS%SS: 
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4WALT81B.  original  seats,  according  to  the  French  accounts,  were  be- 
tween the  Ohio  and  the  Cumberland  River,  but  it  is  sup* 
posed  that  they  were  driven  away  by  the  Chickasas  and 
^'SSo^  theCherokees  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.    'Thence 
some  of  them  penetrated  as  far  east  as  the  country  of  the 
Susquehannocks,  while  others  crossed  the  Ohio  and  occu- 
fi.  warn^uk  pied  the  country  on  and  adjacent  to  the  Sciota.     'Here 
rtoiw,  mnA   they  joined  the  neighboring  tribes,  the  Eries  and  the  An- 
tMrMfMt.  jjggt^  Jq  tjjg  ^^  against  the  Five  Nations;  but,  with 

their  allies,  they  were  defeated  and  dispersed  in  1672. 
t.  raag-y-  *Soon  afler,  a  considerable  portion  of  them  formed  a  set- 
amon^tht  tlcmeut  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Catawba  country,  but  be- 
£ScnSi  ing  driven  away  by  the  Catawbas,  they  found  an  asylum 

in  the  Creek  country. 

4.  TtoFmit*      ♦The  Pennsylvania  Shawnees,  although  not  reduced  to 

SSSSLti.  the  humiliating  state  in  which  the  Delawares  were  fi>und, 

i.  Thtir  n-  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  Five  Nations.   *They 

ySjijSSf  preceded  the  DelaM^ares  in  removing  west  of  the  Allegha- 

*'*■"'"'     nies,  and  received  from  the  Wyandols  the  country  about 

the  Sciota,  where  their  kindred  had  formerly  resided,  and 

who  now  returned  from  the  Creek  country  and  joined 

them. 
t.  Th^can-      *The  Shawnees  were  among  the  most  active  allies  of 
^SSfuSS  the  French  during  the  "French  and  Indian  war;"  and 
*^w^^  even  afler  its  termination,  by  the  conquest  of  Canada,  in 

connection  with  the  Delawares  they  continued  hostilities, 

a  See  p.  93,  which  Were  terminated  only  afler  the  successful  campaign' 

"ponSw.     of  General  Bouquet  in  1763.    ^The  first  permanent  settle- 

^'  Vuuia*'  '^^^'^^s  o^  *^®  Americans  beyond  the  AU^anies  were  im- 

«j^«»jj*«  mediately  followed  by  a  new  war  with  the  Shawnees, 

tttmentB.     which  ended  in  their  defeat,  in  a  severe  engagement  at  the 

k  See  pp.  n.  mouth  of  the  Kanhawa,  in  1774,*     "They  took  an  active 

^sJ^^iS^  part  against  the  Americans  during  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 

%£l^    tion,  and  ako  during  the  following  Indian  war,  which  was 

^jjjjjjjrjy*^  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795.     'A  part 

itoww-^vje  of  them  also,  under  Tecumseh,  fought  against  the  Ameri- 

9  During  tL  cans  during  the  second  war  with  Bngland.     '^Most  of  the 

**n*ThST    ^^^  ^^^  "^^  located  west  of  the  Mississippi.     The  num. 

trment  lotat-  ber  of  these,  in  1840,  was  estimated  at  fifleen  hundred 

souls. 


CoBHSTAix  m  a  noted  Bbuwutt  chief  viA  wsrrioff  irho,  althoagb  gmenHy  friendly  to  tiie 
Anuietin,  and  at  all  (Imee  the  adToeate  of  honorable  peace,  united  with  Logan  In  Um  wai 
of  1774,  whkdi  was  tannlnated  bj  On  gteat  batUe  of  Potnt  Ploaaant,  on  the  Kanliava,  in  Oe« 
tiAer  of  llM  ■unO'Mv*  DuinK  that  battle  the  Tolce  of  Cornatalk  wai  often  heard  above  the 
din  oratrife,eaUiiiff  on  hk  men  In  theee  words,  «< Be  strong!  be  strong!^  nie  adriee  had  been 
against  haeardlng  a  batOe,  bat  when  the  other  chfeft  had  decided  against  him,  be  said  hli  war^ 
riors  shoold  flgfat,  and  If  any  one  shovld  lllncfa  In  the  oqntost,  ot  attempt  to  mn  away,  ha 
wonUkiU  him  with  Us  «wn  hand.  And  ha  autda  good  his  wetd.  Vsr  wftMiiMmeorhiawar> 
sioia bcvn  to  w«(?«r,  h*  Is  said  to  hava  s«nk  his  tonshMrk  Into  th»  h«iA«r  «Miihowa« 
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wwHdly  •adtstodnc  to  ttei^  ftvn  ftto  moAM.    AAbt  tli«  battto,  vUeh  ma  utetaiMta 
to  tine  Indians,  Comttalk  himadf  irant  to  tte  eimp  of  Che  iriiitas  to  aolldt  poMo. 

Tlihi  flhlaf  iTM  vniickabia  Ibr  nuuij  grMt  uul  nobto  qnaUclai,  and  it  b  said  that  his  powwa 
«f«aatai7  vevBWDMurpMsedlqrthonol'aaijchlcfofblstliBa.  BBs  dnarh  nm  most  laalaneholy 
and  dsploBaMe.  He  ma  harbaimMir  sanrdesad  by  bqiim  iefiiriatod  aoUttaaa,  wUto  ha  iraa  a 
hoatofa  at  (ha  ftnri  at  Point  Pkaaaat>  to  trhieh  plaea  ha  had  gona  TohuitatUy,  tor  tha  pvipoaa 
•f  pfcaarrlng  peaoe  batwacn  tha  wfaltaa  and  soma  of  tha  tilbas  (hat  vata  dailrovB  of  eontinning 
Om  war.  Am  ha  saw  tha  mnnlsnrs  appcoiefalng)  and  was  mada  aeqnaialad  trith  their  at^Ject, 
taniiV  to  Us  aoB,  utehad  joat  aone  to  visit  htan,  ha  said,  **Mg9tijtk$  Orwt  SlArU  has 
i9m  JU  thai  W9  tkomid  dr4  t9gtthtt^  amd  koM  »$$U  9»u  to  thai  md»  O  ii  km  wUL,  mmd  la  ut 
safrimc.»  TunlBC  towaids  tha  Mudwexa  ha  inat  than  iiftk  eenpoaan--*a--and  died  with- 
Mtastnisla.  His  soniras  shot  upon  tha  seat  on  whioh  heifaa  dttfng  whan  his  ftto  iras 
iat  dlaelosed  to  hhn^ 

WUle  our  hlatoitos  veeoadwlth  aU  posdbia  ndntttonasa,  fha  details  of  Indian  battaclties, 
how  saldam  do  tbsr  set  twth,  to  ttieir  tms  light,  these  *«  wrons*  of  tha  Indton"  Oial  made  htan 
fha  fanptocahk  toe  of  tha  vhltovian. 

TMonni,  another  oelehcatad  ehlef  of  .the  Shawnee  nation,  whooe  name  Is  aa  fiuniliar  to  tha 
American  people  aa  tlMt  of  FfaiHp  of  Mooni  Hope,  or  Pontiao,  and  wMeh  signifies  a  tiger 
trcmeking  /or  his  prey,  was  bom  aboat  the  year  1770,  on  the  benks  of  the  Sdota,  near  tha 
ffaant  f  )hiltootln.    Ifis  fttfaer  waa  UBsd  to  iha  battle  oT  Kanhawm,  to  1774. 

The  anperior  talents  of  Itenasaeh,  then  a  yonns  ahlei;  had  nade  him  eonqienoaa  in  the 
imatem  war  whkh  teiminatad  to  Ae  treaty  of  QveenTlUe  to  1786,  and  he  appears  soon  after, 
to  eoojonetlon  with  his  brother  the  Pro]^*ty  to  hare  ibrmed  the  plan  of  a  con JWeraey  of  all 
Hm  westRn  tribes  tor  the  purpose  of  reslsttng  tha  eneroachmento  of  the  irtdtes,  and  drivtog 
tham  tork  npon  their  Attontic  settlement^  In  Oils  plan  the  Prophet  was  first  dietfa^nished, 
and  It  waa  stnsa  ttma  betae  It  waa  disooeaiwd  that  Teenmseh  was  the  prindpel  aotor. 

Tbenmseh  addnased  himself  to  the  ptttaOkm  and  superstitions  of  the  Indiana— to  their 
tofe  of  e«mtry  their  thiiat  for  war--end  thefar  toettngi  of  rrwnge ;  and  tor  every  pasrion  that 
eonld  vaito  and  Jafinenoe  them  agiinet  the  wMtea.  He  thnaaequirBd,  bj  peiseteianee,  by 
aanuning  arts  of  popularitj,  by  dispatching  his  rivals  nnder  charges  of  witeheraft,  and  by  a 
kitnnato  Jonetore  of  drenmstotieea,  a  poweeftal  tellnonce  over  liis  countrymen,  which  serred 
to  heap  tha  ftonUen  to  coaatant  olam  many  years  before  the  war  aetually  eonunenced. 

In  iSOI  Biesaengem  were  sent  to  the  tribes  of  Lake  Superior,  with  speeeheaand  tim  usnal 
formaHrias,  niging  them  to  lepeir  inunediately  to  the  xvndesvons  of  tha  Prophet  They  were 
told  that  the  wortd  was  approaching  its  end ;  tiiai  that  distant  part  of  the  oonntry  woald  soon 
be  wltho^  Ui^  and  the  InhaUtanto  would  be  lelt  to  grope  tlielr  way  to  total  darknam,  and 
that  the  only  spot  where  thay  would  be  abla  to  distinguish  otdeots,  waa  tha  Prophet's  station, 
OB  tha  Wabash.  Many  cogent  aiguments  were  also  used  to  Induoe  them  to  refltain  from  the 
Bis  of  dvUiaed  uaanlhetttias,  to  resume  the  bow,  to  obtain  fire  by  the  andent  method,  to  re* 
Jed  tha  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  to  Uva  as  to  prlmttlve  timea,  before  they  were  oonruptod  by 
the  arta  of  the  white  man. 

Numerous  bands  of  the  erednloos  IndissM,  obeying  this  summons,  departed  flir  tha  Pro- 
phet^s  statton,  and  the  whole  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior  was  depopulated.  Much  sofler- 
ing  wee  oeearioned,  and  numbers  of  the  Indians  died  by  the  way ;  yet  In  1808  the  Propliet  had 
oollacted  anmnd  liim  more  than  a  thouasnd  warriors  from  dillBrettt  tribes— designed  as  tha 
ttuelensofamii^tjnatlon.  It  was  not  so  ea^  a  matter,  tonraver,  to  keep  these  motley  bands 
together,  and  they  soon  bagan  to  stimy  away  to  their  fonner  kunllng  grounds,  and  tfia  plan 
if  the  brotliers  was  partially  defeated. 

In  1809,  dnrtog  the  abaence  of  Teetunseh,  Oeneral  Harrison,  by  direction  of  the  government, 
bcAd  a  treaty  wftti  oevatal  tribes,  and  purchased  of  tliem  a  large  and  valuable  traet  of  land  on 
timlTahadL  Whan Vsenmaeh, on Uaietnm, waa toftimed of tihls treaty, his Indlgaalton knew 
no  hounds.  Another  eonneil  was  called,  when  Teenmssh  eleariy  and  undlsguiaedly  msikod 
otti  the  pottey  ha  waa  datararinad  to  puma.  Ha  denied  toe  righA  of  a  tow  trfbea  to  eeO  (heir 
lends  said  the  Great  Spirit  h^  given  the  oonntry  to  his  red  ehUdrai  to  eooBmen,  for  a  per- 
petual teheiUanieo— that  one  tribe  had  no  right  to  sefl  to  another,  much  lees  to  stcangifs, 
aa  tha  tribes  Joinsd  to  tha  tnnlr.    ^^  Tha  Amorioana,'i  said  he, "  have  dttren  ns  flmn  the  i 

will  shortly  push  us  into  tha  lake,  and  wa  are  ABtarmlned  to  raaha  a  stand  where 
»   Oi  daatewl  that  JwAMUadhan  to  tha  aU  ftowutarr,  and  that  nnlias  the 
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p«r«ltfkMd  •honld  be  git«a  op,  and  Om  wUftM  Ao«ld  agm  untt  to  bbiIw  a&ottwr  tns^, 
witboafc  Um  eooauifc  of  all  the  tilbM,  hie  mialtenble  leeelatfoo  wm  «car. 

ScTerel  ehielk  of  dUfaront  tribe%— Wjandoli,  Kickepooe,  Potowefeomlee,  Ottewae,  «ad  Win- 
nebagoee,  then  aroie,  each  d<wiarin||  hie  d»tennlnarinn  to  itaiid  Ixj  Teeomaeh,  mhiom  thef 
had  chosen  their  leader.  When  aeked|  flnaUy,  If  it  wete  hie  detormtnadon  to  make  war  nnket 
hie  tenne  were  eompUed  with,  he  lald, "  It  le  mj  ieteiiiiinitiim ;  nor  will  I  giro  reet  to  mj  ftet, 
ttndl  I  hafe  united  all  the  red  men  in  the  like  leeololkm/*  ^Vhen  Henleon  told  Urn  these 
wae  no  probaUUtj  that  the  Praeident  woold  evrrender  the  lande  puthaaed,  he  nldf  **  Well, 
I  hope  the  Qrml  Spirit  will  pot  aenM  enoi^  kito  the  b«id  of  joor  great  chiaf  to  indoee  htaa 
to  direct  yon  to  gire  up  the  land.  It  ie  tme,  he  ie  ao  Ar  off  he  will  not  be  bajvatd  bj  the  war. 
He  may  lit  etiU  in  hie  town,  and  dilnk  hie  wine,  wUlet  yon  and  I  will  hare  to  fight  it  out." 

The  fftUowing  circumetanoe,  characttrietic  of  the  epirit  which  actuated  the  haughty  chief, 
occurred  during  the  council.  After  Tecunueh  had  made  a  epeech  to  Oeneral  Haniaon,  and 
wae  about  to  leat  himeeU^  it  was  obeerred  that  no  ehair  had  betn  placed  ftnr  him.  One  wai 
immediately  orderad  by  the  Oeneral,  and  ae  the  interptetar  handad  It  to  him  he  eaid,  "  Tour 
fitther  requeete  you  to  take  a  chair."  **  My /taker  r'  mid  teeumedb,  with  great  Indignity  of 
exprcseion, "  The  mm  i$  my  fatktr^  mud  tlu  earth  i$  my  mocAer,  amd  on  her  boemn  witL  i 
repou  ;"  and  wi^ping  his  mantle  around  him,  he  eeated  hJwself,  In  the  Indian  manner,  upcm 
the  ground. 

The  ezertione  of  Tecumeeh,  in  preperlog  Jbr  the  war  which  fcllowedf  were  coBBaneneurato 
with  the  TastncM  of  his  plane  \  and  it  is  beUered  that  he  risited,  ha  peracn,  eU  the  tribes  from 
Lake  Superior  to  Geoigia.— The  detaile  of  that  war  hafo  been  giten  in  another  part  of  thia 
work.    (See  p.  82.) 

It  is  boUeTed  that  Tecnmei^  never  exercised  cruelty  to  prisoners.  In  aialk  which  he  had 
with  OoTcmor  Harrison,  just  before  hoetiUdee  commenced,  the  latter  ezpeeeeed  a  wish,  that, 
If  war  moat  follow,  no  unnecessary  cruelties  should  be  allowed  on  either  side  *,  to  which 
Tocumsch  cordially  assented.  It  la  known  that,  at  one  ttme,  when  a  body  of  the  AmericaBS 
were  dcinted,  Tecumeeh  exerted  hiaoeelf  to  put  a  stop  to  the  msessfire  of  the  eokUera,  and 
that,  meeting  with  a  Chippewa  chief,  who  would  not  desist  by  persuasion  nor  threats,  he 
buried  his  tomahawk  In  his  head. 

Ayhen  Tecumeeh  fell,  the  spirit  of  Independence,  which  for  a  whQe  had  anlmatod  the  weftaaa 
tdbcs,  seemed  to  perish  with  him ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  a  ehlsf  wlU  orar  e^idn  aiiae,  t» 
unite  thcai  In  another  confodeney  equally  powirtaL 

ANALYSIS.      MiAMis  AND  PiNCKisHAws.     'The  Pliickishaws  are  not 

1.  Miami*    ^leiitioned  by  the  French  missionaries,  who  probably  con- 

Si^M  "md  si^®''^<l  ^^^"^  *s  part  of  the  Mianiis.    The  territory  claimed 

^sjmj'jry  by  these  two  tribes  extended  from  the  Maumee  River  of 

them.      Lake  Erie  to  the  high  lands  which  separate  the  waters  of 

the  Wabash  from  those  of  the  Kaskaskias  River.     The 

Miamis  occupied  the  northern,  and  the  Pinckishaws  the 

t.  r*««rr«/«.  southern  portion  of  this  territory.     'The  Miamis   were 

vteFiS^^Nm-  called  TtoighUet  by  the  Five  Nations,  against  whom  they 

tutne.      carried  on  a  sanguinary  war,  in  alliance  with  the  French. 

a.  vnth  th§  'They  have  been  one  of  the  most  active  western  tribes  in 

aSSS?     the  Indian  wars  against  the  United  States.     *They  have 

jknitocmi    ^^^^  mo^  of  their  lands,  and,  including  the  Pinckishawsy 

nmnun.    Were  said  to  number,  in  1840,  about  two  tlK>usand  souls. 

Lmu  Tunui  wae  a  distinguished  chief  of  the  lOamie  during  the  western  Indian  ware 
which  foOowed  the  American  Berolution.  He  wae  the  son  of  a  Miami  dilef  and  Mohogaa 
woman,  and  aa,  aoeotding  to  the  Indian  law,  the  eondltfon  of  the  woman  adherss  to  the  off- 
spilng,  he  wae  not  a  chief  by  birth,  but  wae  raised  to  that  atending  by  Ue  euperlur  talents. 

Poeewseing  great  Influence  with  the  weetem  txibee,  aa  one  of  their  leedere,  he  fought  the 
armies  of  Genend  Harmar,  St.  Clair,  and  General  Wayne,  and,  at  leaet  In  one  ef  the  baltlsa, 
the  rtlsMtious  ^»at  of  St.  Clair,  he  had  the  chJsT  Jommaad.'  It  la  said,  howavsc,  that  ha 
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HOI  for  fighting  Ovneral  Wftyne  at  fho  rapitl^  of  £be  Blaumee,  and  that  in  a  cotmcl]  held  the 
bight  helbre  (ho  battio  he  argued  ac  IbUows :  "  We  hare  beaten  the  enemy  twice  under  separate 
(omntonders.  We  cannot  expect  the  isame  good  fortune  alfraj-a  to  attend  us.  The  Americans 
arc  now  led  by  a  chief  who  cercr  sleeps :  the  ui|{ht  aud  the  duy  are  oliXe  to  him.  And  during 
all  the  tune  that  he  haa  been  marchiug  upon  our  tillages,  notwithstanding  the  watchfhlness 
of  our  young  men,  we  hate  never  been  able  to  surprise  him.  Think  well  of  it.  There  is  somo- 
tidcg  whispers  xne  it  wtmid  be  prudent  to  listen  to  his  oflbrs  of  peoee."  Tho  other  chiefs, 
boweTer,  decided  against  him,  and  h»  did  his  duty  in  the  day  of  battle :  but  the  result  proved 
bii  anticipations  correct. 

From  his  irrcmtlblc  fuxy  In  battle  the  Indians  sometimes  called  him  the  Big-  Wind^  or  Tor^ 
nado ;  and  aljo  Sukachgook,  or  the  Blark  Shake,  because  they  said  he  poeseseed  all  the  art 
and  cunning  of  that  repdle.  But  he  is  said  to  have  been  as  humane  as  he  was  courageous, 
and  that  **  there  hacre  been  few  indi-fiduals  among  the  aboriginss  who  have  done  so  much  to 
abolish  the  xltcs  of  human  sacriflco." 

"Wlicu  Little  Turtle  became  convinced  that  all  resistance  to  the  whiios  was  vain,  he  induced 
Ills  nation  to  consent  to  peace,  and  to  adopt  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1797  he  visited  Phila- 
delphia, where  the  celebrated  traveler  Votoey  became  acquainted  with  him.  He  gives  us  some 
interesting  inibrmation  concerning  the  character  of  this  noted  chief. 

Uttte  Turtle  also  became  acquainted,  in  Pldladelphia,  with  the  renowned  Polish  patriot 
Kosdnslu) ;  who  was  so  well  pleased  with  himf  that  on  parttag,  he  presented  (be  ehior  a  pair 
of  bcaodrul  pistols,  and  an  ctes^t  and  valnabto  robe  made  of  asa^otter  akka.  I^le  Turtle 
died  at  Fort  Wayne,  in  the  summer  of  1813. 

Illinois.     *The  Illinois,  fonnerly  tlie  most  numerous  analysis. 
of  the  western  Algonquins,  numbering,  when  first  known,  ,  xnsnum- 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  souls,  consisted  of  five  tribes ;  the  ^^  J^ 
KaskaskiaSy  Cahokiag^  Tamarottas,  Peorias,  and  MUchiga*  '^i?^^^ 
ndcts;  the  lost,  a  foreign  tribe  from  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi,   but   admitted  into   the  confederacy.     'The  «  Thttrhu 
Illinois,  being  divided  among  themselves,  were  ultimately       '*^* 
almost  exterminated  by  the  surrounding  hostile  tribes,  and 
the  Iroquois ;  and  when,  in  1818,  they  ceded  all  their  lands 
tc  tiie  United  States,  their  numbners  were  reduced  to  about 
three  hundred  souls. 

Kickafoos.     'The  Kickapoos  claimed  all  the  country  s.  The  ku^ 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  and  between  that  river      *'^' 
and  die  Wabash,  the  southern  part  of  their  territory  having 
been  obtained  by  conquest  from  the  Illinois.   In  1819  they 
made  a  final  cession  of  all  their  lands  to  the  United  States. 

Sacs  anb  Foxbs.    *The  Sacs,"^  and  the  Foxes  or  Outa-  A.umiUytif 
ffamies,  are  but  one  nation,  speaking  the  same  language.  ^wSnV^ 
^hey  were  first  discovered  by  the  French,  on  Fox  River,  5.  Their  ort- 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Green  Bay,  somewhat  far-  '*~»"«*^ 
ther  east  than  the  territory  which  a  portion  of  them  have 
occupied  until  recently.     *The  Foxes  were  particularly  $  Tuorhm- 
hostile  to  the  French,  and  in  \il^,  in  conjunction  with  ^$USdt 
some  other  tribes,  they  attacked*  the  French  fort  at  De-  a  see  p.    . 
troit,  then  defended  by  only  twenty  men.     The  French 
were  however  relieved  by  the  Ottawas,  Hurons,  Potowato- 
mies,  and  other  friendly  tribes^  and  a  great  part  of  the 

besieging  force  was  either  destroyed  or  captured* 

p.  ■  ■»      I   III       I      ■  ■  I  ■  ■  «>        II.  "II  1.1 1^^^— — ^»^» 

•Or  SnrAs. 
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kXALYmn.      'The  Foxes,  united  with  the  EackapooB,  drove  the  liliiKHi 
t.  wuh  /Ae  ^^  ^^P^  settlements  on  the  river  of  that  name,  and  com- 
iiumffc     pelled  them,  in  1722^  to  take  refuge  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
s.  with  ite  French  settlements.     *The  lowas,  a  Sioux  tribe,  have 
'^'^'^^      been  partly  subjugated  by  them  and  admitted  into  their 
alliance.     During  the  seeond  war  with  Great  Britain,  a 
part  of  the  Sacs,  under  their  chief  Black  Hawk,  fought 
\u^     against  the  Americans.     'In  1830,  the  Saos  and  Foxes 
ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, although  portions  of  these  tribes,  as  late  as  1840, 
were  still  found  east  of  thai  river,  and  west  of  the  tern* 
tory  of  the  Chippewas.     The  treaty  of  1880  was  the  cause 
of  a  war  with  a  porticm  of  the  Sacs,  Foxes,  and  Winnc« 
a.  Seep.  474.  bagoes,  usually  called  "  Black  Hawk's  war."* 

Om  at  tht  motk  praniaa&t  ehkft  of  Uw  Soea,  irilh  whon  w  mn  aequliitod,  wu  Black 
lUwi;,  Che  leeder  la  ivhet  to  nmHj  called  **  Btodc  Hawk^a  war.''  Vran  tbe  aoooimt  ulikli 
he  has  ghea  in  ttia  aamtiTB  of  his  lift,  dictated  bj  himaeU;  it  appeaia  that  he  ma  bom  en 
Bock  Rirer,  in  IDinoia,  abcmt  the  jear  1767;— that  he  Jolnad  the  Briltoh  hi  the  aeeond  war 
witbOraat  Bittat;^ ;  and  that  ha  Ibogbt  vitb  tten  in  1812»  niav  Detroit ;  and  probab^^  wae 
engafsed  In  tbe  attaek  on  the  ibrt  et  Saadnaky. 

TlM  war  in. which  1m  wag  engaged  in  l^B,  was  oeeaaioned,  like  moat  Indian  ynxBf  by  die- 
pntea  abont  laada.  In  Jolj,  1880,  by  treaty  at  Prairie  dn  Chien,  the  Seea,  Vosea,  and  other 
tribe*,  sold  thdrlandBeiatoftheUlafliasIp^  to  the  United  States.  Jtetf&wdk  beaded  the  party 
of  Sacs  that  made  the  Inaty ,  bnt  Blade  Hawk  was  at  the  Hate  ahaeat,  and  IgnxasaDt  of  the  pro- 
ceedings.  He  said  that  Keoknek  had  no  right  to  sell  the  iaada  of  ether  chiefly— and  Ke<daick 
ercn  promised  Chat  he  would  attsmpt  to  get  back  again  the  Tillage  and  lands  which  Black 
Hawk  oecQirfed. 

In  the  winter  of  1880,  whUe  Blacik  Hawk  and  Us  party  were  absent,  on  Orair  usoal  wintsr^f 
hvnt,  the  wUteaeame  end  possessed  (lieirbeantiflUlvfllage  aft  the  mooth  of  BeekBher.  When 
the  Indiens  leturuad  tiier  ^i^^Bn  withont  a  home,  or  a  lodge  to  oorv  them.  Thoy  hoifeTer  de- 
clared that  they  would  take  possession  of  their  own  property,  and  tlie  whitee,  alaxmed,  said 
tkejf  would  Hv  and  pkuU  with  the  Indians. 

Bnt  disputes  soon  Jbllowed}— the  Indians  were  badly  faraaled,  the  wUtes  complained  of 
0nen€Khments,  end  called  upon  the  governor  of  Illinois  Ibr  protoettoo,  and  a  iwee  wae  ordered 
out  to  remore  the  lodlaas.  Black  Hawit,  howenrar,  aipeed  to  a  tseeiy,  which  was  broken  the 
ssme  year  by  both  parties.  War  ftOowed,  and  Black  Hawk  was  deiteted  and  taken  pilsonet; 
( Sei  p.  47&.)  The  following  is  said  to  bo  a  part  of  the  speech  which  be  made  when  he  snnen- 
dered  himsdf  to  the  agent  aft  Prairie  du  Chien :  (Pra-re  doo  She-ong.) 

**  Ton  hare  taken  me  prisoner,  wieh  all  my  warriors.  I  am  moch  griered,  fbr  I  expected,  if 
I  did  not  defimt  yon,  lo  bold  ooft  maoh  loager,  and  glToyoa  more  trouble  belbre  I  surrendered. 
I  tried  hard  to  tiring  yon  into  ambush,  baft  your  hut  general  nndentands  Indian  fl^tHog. 
The  ilrst  one  was  not  so  wise.  When  I  saw  that  I  could  not  beat  yon  by  Indian  fltfUJng,  I 
ddtsrminsd  to  rush  on  jou,  and  fight  you  &ce  to  ibee.  I  fought  hard.  Bat  your  guns  were 
well  aimed.  Tlie  bullets  flew  like  birds  in  the  air,  and  whined  by  our  ears  like  the  wtcd 
dirougfa  the  trees  in  Uie  winter.  My  warriors  fcU  around  me ;  it  began  to  look  dismaL  I  saw 
my  aril  day  aft  hand.  Tbe  son  reae  dim  on  na  hi  the  morning,  and  aft  nigbft  It  souk  In  a  dark 
cfcmd,  and  looked  like  a  beU  of  fire.  That  was  the  last  sun  that  shone  on  Black  Hawk.  Uls 
heart  is  dead,  and  no  longer  beats  quick  in  hto  boeom.  He  Is  now  a  prlB<mer  to  the  whits 
men  ;th^  win  do  with  him  as  they  wish.  But  be  can  stand  torture,  and  is  not  a&ald  of  death. 
Be  to  no  coward.    Btaek  Hawk  to  an  &idian.» 

4.  The  Pctth  PoxowATOMiES.  ^The  Potowatomies  are  intipiately  eon- 
^2^^J^'  nected  by  aUiajnce  and  language  with  the  Chippewas  and 
>^j|^*»    Ottawas.    *In  1671  they  were  found  by  the  French  on 
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Ihe  islands  at  the  entrance  of  Green  Bay.  4d  1710  they  ahalysis. 
nad  removed  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  "fTTmoT' 
on  lands  previously  occupied  by  the  Miamis.  *The  Chip-  ■  sumben 
pewas,  Ottawas,  and  Potowatomies,  numbering  nwre  than  p^SH^oSi- 
twenty  thousand  souls,  are  now  the  most  numerous  tribes  ^^SwSHiSS^ 
t>C  the  Algonquin  family.  'AH  the  other  Alg(xiquin  t.  QrthB0thgr 
tribes  were  estimated  in  1840,  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  ^'nSS^ 
thousand  souls. 

MBNONOMisa.    *The  Menonoroies,*  so  called  from  the  4.  ta^ja. 
wild  rice  which  grows  abundantly  in  their  country,  are   'SldT^ 
found  around  the  shores  of  Green  Bay,  and  are  bounded  ^"SSiwSn* 
on  the  north  by  the  Chippewas,  on  the  south  by  the  Win-  -^"^  9Mta. 
nebagoes,  and  cm  the  west  by  the  Sacs,  Foxes,  and  Sioux. 
When  first  visited  by  the  French  Jesuits,  in  1699,  they 
occupied  the  same  territory  as  at  present.      *They  are  i  r^j 
supposed  to  number  about  four  thousand  two  hundred 
souls. 


SECTION  III. 

IBOQUOIS    TRIBES. 

*0n  the  shores  of  the  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie  and  Huvon,^  $.  Loaam^ 
were  found  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois,  speaking  a  Ian-  ^i£tJ&g. 
guage  different  from  the  Algonquin ;  and,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Carolina,  bordering  on  Virginia,  were  found  the 
Tuscaroras,  also  speaking  a  dialect  of  the  same  language, 
rrhese  several  divisions  have  been  classed  as  the  ^*  Iroquois  r  The  term 
Tribes,"  although  the  term  Iroquois  has  been  generally  *'^^'^f**^*' 
restricted  to  the  Five  Nations,  who  resided  south  of  Lake 
Ontario,  in  the  present  state  of  New  York. 

HuBONS.    'The  Hurons,  when  first  known  to  the  French,  *vJJ»*J»J 
consisted  of  four  nations : — ^the  Wyandots,  or  Hurons,  con-     Munm. 
sisting  of  five  tribes,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  confed- 
eracy; the  ^ttzouan/izrcmx,  or  Neutral  Nation;  theJSr^iu, 
and  the  Andasies.,   *The  former  two  possessed  the  terri-  ».  uotMitm 
lory  north  of  Lake  Erie,  and  adjoining  Lake  Huron ;  and  ^'**  '^***' 
the  latter  two,  a  territory  south  of  Lake  Erie,  in  the 
present  state  of  Ohio.     ^*When  the  French  arrived  in  ».  wanh^- 
Canada,  the  Wyandots  wore  found  at  the  head  of  a  con-    mStdSS 
fedcracy  of  Algonquin  tribes,  and  engaged  in  a  deadly  '^Slumi^ 
war  wifii  their  kindred,  the  Five  Nations. 

After  a  long  series  of  wars,  in  1649  the  Five  Nations, 
with  all  their  forces,  invaded  the  Huron  country,-— suc- 
cessively routed  their  enemies,  and  massacred  great  num- 
bers of  them.     In  the  following  year  the  attack  was  re- 
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ANALTsa.  newed,  and  tho  Wyandots  were  entirely  dispersed,  and 

many  of  them  driven  from  their  country.     The  result  of 

he  same  war  occasioned  the  dispersion  of  the  Wyandot 

I.  Dimntm  allies,  the  Algonquin  tribes  of  the  Ottawa  River.    -"A  part 


of  the  Wyandots  sought  the  protection  of  the  French  at 
Quebec;  others  took  refuge  amon^  the  Chippewas  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  a  few  detached  bands  surrendered, 
and  were  incorporated  among  the  Five  Nations, 
t.  Tft#  nv-       'Among  the  Wyandots  who  fled  to  the  Chippewas,  the 
^SS^MttSy.  tribe  of  the  Tionontates  was  the  most  powerful.     After  an 
unsuccessful  war  with  the  Sioux,  in  1671  they  removed 
to  the  vicinity  of  Michilimackinac,  where  they  collected 
around  them  the  remnants  of  their  kindred  tribes.     They 
soon  removed  to  Detroit,  where  they  acted  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  ensuing  conflicts  between  the  French  and  the 
Five  Natitms. 
8.  in^uemet       *The  Wyandots,  although  speaking  a  different  language, 
%mSS^  exerted  an  extensive  influence  over  the  Algonquin  tribes. 
^^^JSHf^   Even  the  Delawares,  who  claimed  to  be  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Algonquin  nation,  and  called  themselves  the  grand- 
fathers of  their  kindred  tribes,  acknowledged  the  superiority 
i.  Thetr$nh  of  the  Wyandots,  whom  they  called  their  uncles.     *Even 
tE^(liSS^  after  their  dispersion  by  the  Five  Nations,  the  Wyandots 
*~'''^-     assumed  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  Ohio  country, 
where  they  granted  lands  to  the  Delawares  and  the  Shaw- 
nees. 
8.  Over  apta-t     *Even  Pennsylvania  thought  it  necessary  to  obtain  from 
^pSSSa'^'  the  Wyandots  a  deed  of  cession  for  the  north-western  part 
of  the  state,  although  it  was  then  in  the  actual  possession 
•jajtiwi^  of  the  Algonquins.    •Although  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in 

treaty  if    1795,  was  signed  by  all  the  nations  which  had  taken  part 
Qrtmvuia.   j^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j^  Wyandots  that  the  United 

7  TkBW^m-  States  obtained  the  principal  cession  of  territory.     ^ About 
dot$inuix  £^^  hundred  and  seventy  Wyandots  were  still  remaining 
in  Ohio  in  1842.    A  still  smaller  part  of  the  nation,  whicn 
joined  the  British  during  the  last  war,  resides  in  Canada. 
8.  Loeaiity       'South  of  the  Wyandots,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 
i^Ss^sSL  Erie,  was  a  Huron  tribe,  which,  on  account  of  the  strict 
irai  Saturn.'*  neutrality  it  preserved  during  the  wars  between  the  Five 
Nations  and  the  other  Hurons,  was  called  tiie  '*  Neutral 
Nation."    Notwithstanding  their  peaceful  policy,  how- 
ever, most  of  them  were  finally  brought  under  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  Five  Nations  not  long  aner  the  dispersion  of 
the  Wyandots.* 

•  JWrtff.— What  fittto  ia  known  of  the  "  N0atr»l  N^ittott"  Is  -psetiUarlj  Ittttnsaos.  ^  Tht 
Wysadot  mditton  npreMnis  tham  m  haTing  aepsnted  ftmn  tfa9  Mnmt  stock  4arilijK  tht 
hloody  ^mn  betwwn  thdr  o«m  tribe  aad  the  Iroquois^  aa4  hAvtng  fled  to  the  SAndosky  JUTer. 
Ift  OUo,  fag  Mftty.    Ilere  thej  treebMt  two  fcrCi  trlShla  ft  Awt  dittsao*  of  mtih.  ottMt,  «&4 
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'The  Ertgas,  or  Bries,  a  Huron  tribe,  were  seated  on  amalysis. 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Lake  whioh  still  bears  their  ,  j^^^^ 
name.     They  were  subdued  by  tiie  Five  Nations  in  1655, 
but  little  is  known  of  their  history.   'The  Andastes,  another  s.  hoaouv 
Huron  tribe,  more  formidable  than  the  Eries,  were  located  amSSSSml 
a  little  farther  south,  principally  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Ohio.     The  war  whioh  they  sustained  against  the  Five 
Nations  lasted  more  than  twenty  years,  but  although  they 
were  assisted  by  the  Shawnees  ainl  the  Miamis,  they  were 
finall}^  destros^ed  in  the  year  1672. 

Of  ttaa  ehkA  of  the  Hurom,  whOM  histoij  ia  knomi  to  lu,  Um  moak  dtotlngnklwd  la  Amuo, 
or  Kondiaronk ;  at^  m  ho  wm  called  hy  the  whites,  The  Rat.  CharleToiz  speakf  of  him  as  ^*  ■ 
man  of  great  mind,  the  hratcat  of  the  hniTe,  and  poesesring  altO|{eUMr  tiie  beet  qoalitiea  of  any 
ohief  kooim  to  the  fnoeii  lu  CMiada.**  Ihuisg  the  war  which  De  Nonville,  the  Freach 
gorenior  of  Canada,  waged  a^elnet  the  Iioqaols,  dviag  aevand  yean  flahaeqfient  to  1G85, 
Adarlo,  at  the  head  of  the  Harooe,  xandeved  hka  elBdeiit  nijetanne,  under  the  promiM  that 
the  war  shoold  not  be  terminated  until  the  Iroqnoie,  long  the  inTetarate  enemies  of  the  Huronn. 
w«re  destroyed,  or  completely  humbled.  -Tet  such  were  the  successes  of  the  Iroquois,  that,  in 
MW,  the  Frsneh  governor  saw  himself  nnder  the  peeeasity  of  concluding  with  them  terms  of 
poaea.  Adaxto,how«Ter,  peveelTteg  that  if  poaoewcTa  concluded,  the  Iroquois  would  be  able 
to  direct  all  their  power  sfainsl  the  Harons,  took  the  AUowiog  saTige  meaaa  of  atertlng  the 
trsa^. 

HaTing  leaned  that  a  body  of  Iroquois  deputies,  under  the  Onondaga  chief  Dekanuora^ 
ware  on  their  way  to  Montreal  to  conclude  the  negotladon,  he  and  a  number  of  his  warriors 
lay  In  ambush,  and  kiUod  or  oafftured  tlie  whole  party,  taking  the  Onondaga  chief  prisoner. 
The  latter,  aaking  Adario,  how  It  happened  that  ha  could  be  Ignorant  that  ths  party  surprised 
«raa  on  an  embaaqr  of  peace  to  the  French,  the  enbtle  Huron,  subduing  his  aagxy  passions, 
azpresied  tu  greater  surprise  than  Dekanisorfr— protesting  his  utter  Ignoranoe  of  the  flbet,  and 
declaring  that  the  French  tbemselTee  had  directed  him  to  make  the  attack,  and,  as  if  struck 
ufth  remotsa  aft  haTing  eonaltted  so  blaek  a  deed,  he  Immediately  set  all  the  ctptiiu  at 
liborlir,aav«ooeu 

m  order  teUter  to  cacqr  ont  his  plaoa,  he  took  his  rsmahilng  prisonar  to  MMblUmacUnac, 
and  delirered  him  into  the  hands  of  the  French  commandant,  who  was  ignorant  at  the  pending 
negotiation  with  the  Iroquois,  and  who  was  induced,  by  the  artiflce  of  Adario,  to  cause  his 
prisoner  to  be  put  to  death.  The  news  of  this  aiAdr  Che  cunning  chief  caused  to  bo  made 
known  to  the  Iroquois  by  an  old  c^tite  whom  ha  had  long  held  In  bondage,  and  whmn  he 
now  caaaed  to  be  aet  at  Ubetty  for  that  pupose. 

The  indignation  of  the  Iroqnois  at  the  sapposed  traaehery  of  the  Frsnch  knew  no  bounds, 
and  although  De  NonTlIle  dIsaTowed,  In  the  strongest  terms,  the  aU^atlons  of  the  Huron,  yet 
the  flame  once  Undled  could  not  easily  be  quenched.  The  deep  laid  atratagem  of  the  Huron 
iocwaded,  and  the  war  waa  carried  on  with  greater  Any  than  erer.  The  Iroquois,  in  the  Ibl- 
lowing  year,  twiee  Isid  waste  the  Mead  of  Bfontnal  with  Are  and  sword,  canylng  off  several 
hundred  priaoneit.  Forts  Frootenae  and  inagua  ware  blown  up  and  alMadaned,  and  al  ooa 
time  the  very  existence  of  the  French  colony  was  threatened.    (See  page  613.) 

Adario  finally  died  at  Montreal,  at  peace  with  the  French,  in  the  year  1701.    He  had  aooom- 


iMsigned  one  to  the  Iroquois,  and  the  other  to  the  Wyandots  and  their  allies,  whsre  their  war 
partiea  mii^t  find  eecarity  and  hospitality,  whenerer  they  entered  this  neutral  terrltoir. 

**  Why  so  aDOSual  a  propoiitllott  was  made  and  acceded  to,  tiadldon  doea  not  tell.  It  u  prob* 
able,  howcTcr,  that  suportUdon  lent  its  aid  to  the  hMtitaUoa,  and  that  it  may  ha^  been  In- 
dalbted.  fiir  its  origin,  to  the  feasts,  and  dreams,  and  jiu;[fling  oeremoQlRS,  which  oonetitated 
the  iwUgkm  of  the  aborigines.  No  other  motfye  was  soMdoatiy  powerfU  to  stay  the  hand  of 
tlolenee,  and  to  counteract  the  threat  of  vengeance. 

**  But  an  Intestine  firad  finally  arose  In  this  neutral  nation  ;  one  party  espousing  the  cause 
of  the  IroqiurfA,  and  the  other  of  thtdr  enemies,  and  like  motft  cItII  wars,  this  was  proseeatad 
wKh  MtfUIese  fhry.^*  Thus  the  nation  was  finally  broken  ap,--a  pa]>  uniting  with  the  Tie* 
3|aq>Mia>a»dlh»iMrtasrafti^fWBMraM  with  the  ^wtawWyanilqts-^^ 
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nw  Bute,  and  nothing  was  omitted  whidL  eoold  inaplxt  tho  Indianf  praitnt  with  a  eonvicttn 
of  the  gEWt  zeipMk  in  lAlBh  iM  ifM  ImM  bj  Ike  Vnaeh. 


AMALYaia.      Thb  Fivb  NAHoif s.  (.^lOfvou  Proper.^    ^The  oonfeie. 

I.  TM  j(A   "'^  generally  known  as  tbe  **  Five  NatioilBy"  but  called 

«>Ti^?toSS  ^y  ^  Fronoh  ^< Iroquois;"  by  the  Algonquin  tribes  '^Ma- 

^^Jj^  quae"  or  *<  Mingoes;"*  and  1^  the  Viuinians,  ^^Hassawo- 

meks  j"  poflseifled  the  country  south  ofthe  River  St.  Law. 

rraoe  and  Lake  Ontario/eztending  fnm  the  ^  to  the 

upper  branches  of  the  Alleghany  River  and  Lake  Erie* 

"rrSet^lrSS'  ''^'^^y  oousisted  of  a  oonfederaoy  of  five  tribes;  the  Mo* 

ci^/wif««v.  hai^j  the  Onadatj  the  Ononiagasj  the  Cayugasy  and  the 

Senectu.    The  great  eounoil.fire  of  the  confederacy  was 

in  the  special  keeping  of  the  Onoodagas,  and  by  them  was 

always  kept  bunung. 

*i£eSlfi^      'It  is  not  known  when  the  confederacy  was  formed,  but 

eraey.     ft  is  supposed  that  the  Oneidas  and  the  Cayugas  were  the 

ijiiiiiuiimup  you'^g®'  niembers,  and  were  compelled  to  join  it.    *When 

•jrrjrtoi^  the  Five  Nations  were  first  discovered,  they  were  at  war 

fiM*.      with  necurly  all  the  surrounding  tribes.    They  had  already 

carried  their  conquests  as  far  south  as  tbe  mouth  of  the 

Susquehanna;  and  on  tbe  north  they  continued  to  wage  a 

with 'A«ini-  vkrorous  warfare  against  the  Huraos,  and  the  Algmiquins 

'^^'  ^^    of  the  Ottawa  River,  until  those  nations  were  finally  sub* 

ThtMrtm,  dued.     The  Eries  Were  subdued  and  idmost  destroyed  by 

them  in  1655. 

^tiumtSS^     •As  eariy  as  1657  thev  had  carried  their  victorious  arms 

«mi  ouawa».  agaiust  the  Miamis,  and  the  Ottawas  of  Michigan ;  and  in 

Th$AMimm.  1672  the  final  ruin  of  the  Andastes  was  aoootuf^ished.    In 

1701  their,  excursions  extended  as  &r  south  as  the  waters 

of  Cape  Pear  River;  and  they  subsequently  had  repeated 

SmmAci  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Cherokees  and  the  Catawbas,  the  latter  of 

UBuhm.     whom  were  nearly  exterminated  by  them.  When,  in  1744, 

they  ceded  a  por&n  of  their  lands  to  Virginia,  they  abso* 

lutely  insisted  on  the  contmued  privilege  of  a  war-path 

through  the  ceded  territory.    From  the  time  of  the  first 

settlements  in  the  country  they  uniformly  adhered  to  the 

British  interests,  and  were,  alone,  almost  a  counterpoise  \a 

the  general  influence  of  France  over  the  other  Indian  na- 

!k^***St  ^^^^*    *^  VTl^  they  were  joined  by  the  IWcarorof  from 

Htumm,*'   Nordi  Carolina,  since  whidi  time  the  confederacy  has  been 

called  the  Six  Nations. 

^  SmwSt     '"^^  P*^  ^®y  **^^  during  the  war  ofthe  Revolution  is 

rt||jgy<  thus  noticed  by  De  Witt  Clinton : — " The  whole  oonfede. 

racy,  except  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  Oneidas,  took  up 

arms  against  us.  They  hung  like  the  scythe  of  death  upon 
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the  rear  of  our  settlements,  an<]  their  deeds  are  inscribed,  knAvrma, 
with  the  scalping.knife  and  the  tomahawk,  in  characters 
>f  blood,  on  the_  fields  of  Wyoming  and  Cherry- Valley, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Mohawk.       Since  the  close  of 
that  war  they  have  remained  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
States.     ^The  Mohawks,  however,  were  obliged,  in  1780,   ^^iig^ 
to  abandon  their  seats  and  take  refuge  in  Canada.   *In  the  9.  nt  num- 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  numbers  of  the  ffSHtVii^ 
Iroquois  tribes  amounted  to  forty  thousand.    They  are  now    ^xS^oS* 
reduced  to  about  seven  thousand,  only  a  small  remnant  of      "^^^ 
whom  now  remain  in  the  State  of  New  York.     The  re- 
mainder are  separated,  and  tho  confederacy  is  broken  up, 
a  part  bemg  in  Canada,  some  in  the  vicinity  of  Green  Bay, 
and  others  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

•For  the  ascendency  which  the  Five  Nations  acquiTed  »  cammjf 

tin  09P$ttnClt~ 

over  the  surroundlnir  tribes,  several  causes  may  be  assigned.  evt#AM*  the 
They  were  farther  advanced  in  the  few  arts  of  Indian  life  uctutredovn 
than  the  Alt^nquins,  and  they  discovered  much  wisdom  in  ^^uSuSS^ 
their  intemied  policy,  particularly  in  the  formation  and  long  Thttr  inur- 
continuance  ot  their  confoderacy, — ^in  attacking,  by  turns,   *^ '**'*''' 
the  disunited  tribes  by  which  they  were  surrounded ;  and 
instead  of  extending  themselves,  and  spreading  over  the 
countries  which  they  conquered,  remaining  concentrated 
in  their  primitive  seats,  even  at  the  time  of  their  greatest 
successes. 

'Their  ideographical  position  was  likewise  favorable,  for  4.  Tfuir  no- 

1  ®*'*i*.  «,  ,  1       graphical  pfh 

they  were  protected  agamst  sudden  or  dangerous  attacks,     auiom, 
on  the  north  by  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  south  by  exten- 
sive ranges  of  mountains.     *Their  intercourse  with  Eu-  ••  Thttr  in- 
ropeans,  and  particularly  with  tlie  Dutch,  at  an  early  wuh  ^Sq 
period,  by  supplying  them  with  fire-arms,  increased  their     ^^^' 
relative  superiority  over  their  enemies;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  English,  especially  in  New  England,  generally 
took  great  precaution  to  prcvoTi  ^hc  tribes  in  their  vicinity 
from  being  armed,  and  the  Iiiian  <Ulies  of  tlie  French,  at 
the  nortli  and  west,  were  but  partially  supplied* 

One  of  the  earliest  eUeft  of  tha  Fife  N^tioos,  with  whom  hlitorj  nukes  m  acquaintod,  wbi 
QAmAXOULA,  trho  w&s  dlstiugtiis^ed  for  hb  sagaciij,  wiidom,  uid  eloqoonoo.  He  it  ftnfc 
btoaghfe  to  oar  notice  by  «  manly  auil  inajCoanimouB  speoeh  which  he  made  to  the  Fronch 
Coremor-^Deral  of  Canada,  M.  D«  ]«  Barre,  who,  in  1684,  marehed  into  the  coontiy  of  the 
Iroqnois  to  subdue  them.  A  mortal  sickaesa  haTinj;  broken  oat  in  the  Ft«aeh  acmj,  De  Ia 
Banw  thoogfat  it  expedient  to  Attempt  to  dtngolje  hia  designs  of  *™"*«^***  war ;  bat,  at  tiM 
■ame  timty  in  » lolty  tone  he  threatened  hostili^os  if  the  terms  of  ftitare  peaoe  wliioh  lie  offered 
irere  not  complied  with.  Garangula,  an  Onondaga  ehlef,  appointed  by  the  oonneii  to  reply  to 
him,  iirrt  arose,  and  wsUced  aereral  times  around  the  diele,  when,  addwering  himself  to  tho 
goremor,  he  bqgan  as  fiallows : 

**  Yonnondio  ;*  I  honor  you,  and  the  warxtes  thai  are  with  me  Ukswlse  hoofl^  yoo.    Toor 


*  Tho  Irooaois  caw  the  bsbm  Tnuwtdio  to  the  govetnow  of  Canada,  and  OtHear  to  tha 
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InfeMpNter  hu  tnldMd  jonr  ^peeeh.  I  now  btgln  oiinau  Ify  iroid*  main  hMta  t»  zMeh  yow 
Mtft.    Beariwn  to  tbem. 

"  Yotmondio;  700  nrait  lutT«  bdiered,  when  jon  blk  QaebeC}  that  th*  ran  had  bnnied  op 
all  tha  fbreate,  which  render  oar  countiy  inarcawible  to  Um  French  ;  or  that  the  iakes  had  eo 
flur  OTerflown  their  hanks,  that  they  had  surrounded  otxr  caatlea,  and  that  it  was  impoasible  ft« 
oa  to  get  out  of  them.  Yes,  aarelf,  70a  mnal  hate  dxeaned  ao,  and  tiie  eniioeifcy  of  seeiBg  sa 
freat  a  wonder  has  bioai^t  yon  fo  ftr.  Mow  jon  an  nndeMlved,  ilnee  that  I  and  the  ww- 
rion  here  prceent  axe  come  to  aaeore  joa  that  the  flcncraa,  Gayngac,  OnondagM,  Onaidaa,  and 
Mohawks,  are  yet  allTe.  I  thank  jon  In  thdr  name  for  bringing  back  into  their  ooontxy  the 
calnmet,  wUch  yonr  predeeeasor  receirod  At  their  bands.  It  was  happy  for  you  that  yoa 
left  ondcT  ground  Chat  nrarderlng  hatehe*  that  baa  so  often  been  dyed  in  the  blood  of  the 
Indiana. 

**  Hear  Tonnondio ;  I  do  not  sleep ;  I  lisve  my  ^yea  open ;  and  the  ana  whteh  enltgfalana 
me,  discorers  to  me  a  great  captain  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  loldSacs,  who  speaks  as  If  ha 
were  dreaming.  He  says  that  he  came  to  the  lake,  only  to  amdU  the  great  calumet  with  the 
Onondagas.  But  Oarangula  aaysAhat  he  sees  the  contrary ;  that  it  was  to  knock  tfaem  on  tb» 
head,  if  sickneas  had  not  weakened  Um  anna  of  the  Vraneh.  I  aee  YimikmdJo  imytng  to  acaip 
of  alck  men,  wboae  Urea  the  Great  Spbtt  has  aaved  by  Inflfctling  ftWa  dokneaa  00  them.*' 

In  Uiis  strain  of  indignant  contempt  the  TeoeraUa  chkf  contlnaad  at  aorae  length  rtlenloa" 
Ing  the  perfld^  of  the  French  and  their  weakness — ^proclaiming  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  his  people— and  adfidng  the  French  to  take  care  for  the  fiiture,  lest  they  should  ohoke  the 
tree  of  peace  so  recently  plantad. 

Do  U  Bane,  atmek  with  snrpctse  at  the  wisdam  of  thaeUeC  and  aeorttted  at  the  raeoH  of 
the  expedition,  immediately  returned  to  Montreal. 

One  of  the  moat  renowned  warriors  of  the  Mohawk  tribe  was  a  chief  by  the  name  of  Hax- 
DUCK,  who,  with  many  of  his  nation,  assisted  the  Bnglish  against  the  French  in  the  year  17B6. 
He  was  intimate  with  Star  UlUiam  JiAnaon,  whom  he  firoqxiently  vlslfced  at  the  boose  of  the 
hhtter.  At  one  time,  beii^  preaent  when  BIr  WiUiara  rpeeifad  ftoaa  Kngland  some  richly  em- 
broidered suite  of  clothes,  he  coald  not  help  espieaslng  a  gnat  desire  for  a  akBnkatbain<  Ha 
went  away  rery  thoughtfiii,  but  retamod  not  long  after,  and  with  mneh  gn^ty  told  8ir  Wil- 
liam that  he  had  dreamed  a  dream.  The  latter  Tery  cmtcarncdly  desired  to  know  what  it  was. 
Ilendrick  told  Um  he  had  dreamed  that  fift  William  had  prennted  him  one  of  his  new  sutts 
of  uniform.  8ir  William  ooold  not  ntam  the  pnseiit,  and  the  chief  went  away  nmeh  deUgbted. 
Some  Ume  after  the  Qeneial  met  Hendriek,  and  told  him  Ac  had  dntmed  a  dream*  The  ohlef^ 
although  doubtless  mistrusting  the  pk>t,  serkNuriy  deaired  to  know  what  it  was,  aa  Sir  Willlaw 
had  done  before.  The  Ckineral  said  he  dreamed  that  Hendxick  had  presented  hfan  a  certain 
tract  o(  Taloable  land,  which  he  described.  The  chief  immadlately  answered,  "  It  la  yonn  ;^* 
but,  shaking  his  head,  said, "  Sir  William,  me  no  dnom  with  you  agate." 

Hendxick  was  killed  In  the  battle  of  Lake  Geoige  In  ITGB.  When  Omiem  Johnnn  wna 
about  to  detach  a  smaU  party  against  the  Fxenefa,  he  aakad  Hendzick'a  opinion,  whether  the 
force  wen  sumcient,  to  which  the  chief  replied,  "  If  they  an  to  light,  they  f  too  few.  If 
they  an  to  be  killed  they  *n  too  many.'*  ^^lien  it  was  propoeod  to  dhrlde  the  detachment 
Into  three  parties,  Hendriek,  to  express  the  danger  of  the  plan,  taking  three  sticks,  and  put- 
ting them  together,  said  to  the  Qeneral,  ^  Ton  aee  now  that  it  la  dlllkttlt  to  break  theae ;  but 
take  them  one  by  one  and  yon  may  break  them  easily." 

When  the  son  of  Hendikk,  who  was  also  in  the  battle,  was  told  that  Us  &thcr  waa  killed,— 
puttiag  his  hand  on  his  breaat,  and  giving  the  usual  Indian  groan,  he  declared  that  he  waa 
still  allte  In  that  place,  and  stood  then  In  his  son. 

LooAK  was  a  distinguished  Iroquois  (or  Misgo)  chief,  of  the  Cayuga  tribe.  It  Is  said,  that, 
**  tor  aiagnanimHy  in  war,  and  gnatneas  of  soid  In  peace,  fow,  if  any,  in  any  nation,  erer 
surpassed  Logan.'*  He  waa  unifotmly  the  Mend  of  the  whl:ce,  until  the  spring  of  1774,  when 
aO  his  ralatina  wen  barbarously  murdend  by  them  without  prorocattoo.  He  then  took  up 
the  hatchet,  engaged  the  Shawneea,  Datawares,  and  otiier  tribes  to  act  with  him,  and  a  bloody 
war  followed.  The  Indians  howwnr  wen  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  at  the  month 
of  the  Great  Kanhawa,  In  October  1774,  and  peace  soon  followed.  When  the  proposals  of 
peace  wen  subaaltled'to  Logan,  ha  Is  said  to  hafw  mads  ttM  foUoateg  memonble  and  well 
known  speeeli. 

"I  appeal  to  any  wUto  man  to  say,  If  cTer  he  entered  Logaa^s  cabin  huBigx7«aiid  ha  pm 
hfan  no  meat  {  If  enr  he  cams  cold  and  naked,  and  he  dothed  Um  no*. 
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**DaKtBg  Um  eMDW  of  «h«  hai  long  Md  bloody  war,  Logan  renufiBed  idk  in  Ida  oabin,  an 
advocate  t>r  paaeo.  Sue!]  waa  mj  lovo  Ibr  the  wUtea,  that  my  eoantiTmen  pdntad  a»  thej 
paeaed,  and  aald,  *  X«f«»is  the  ftfend  of  wtiite  men.' 

**  I  had  v¥m  HicNight  to  have  llYed  with  yon,  hut  ftr  the  Injosifaa  of  one  man.  Colonel 
CreM|»,  the  laat  apving,  In  eold  blood,  and  nnproToked,  murdered  all  the  reladona  of  Logan, 
not  nnm  11a  ring  my  tromen  and  ehlMren. 

''ThererananotndiDj^ofmy  bloodfaitlnTelnsofany  UvlngOTeatoin.  TUa  called  on  me 
ftirrevcnge.  I  haf<e  aoi^t  It.  I  hnf<e  kilkd  many.  I  have  ftdly  ghttted  my  Tengeance. 
For  my  «oaiit^r>  I  i<^J(»iee  at  the  beama  of  peace.  Bnt  do  not  harbor  a  thooght  that  mine  U 
the  Joy  of  ftar.  jLegow  nerer  Mt  ftar.  He  ivUI  not  torn  on  hla  heel  to  aare  lift.  Who  la 
ttian  to  moom  ftr  Iiaff«Mf— Motone!" 

Of  thla  apeetaaen  of  Indian  ekMinanee  Mr.  Jeltawa  ramatka,  **  I  mny  challenge  all  the  om- 
tiona  of  Oemoathanea  and  Cioeio,  and  of  tny  more  cninani  oimtor,  if  Sorope  haa  Aimlahed 
uMNte  emiaenly  lo  prodnee  m  alngle  paaaaga  aoperlor  to  the  apeedi  of  Ii<^gia!r." 

XBATranAMWA,  known  to  the  wfakea  ae  Ookmel  Joseph  jB^onf ,  waa  a  odebraled  Lt>qnoIa 
chief  of  the  Mohawk  tribe.  He  waa  bom  aboat  the  year  1742,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  waa 
aont  by  Br  Wimaw  Jehwoii  to  Lebanon,  in  Conneetient,  where  he  Teeelved  a  good  English 
edneatlon.  It  kaa  bean  aaid  that  he  waa  bat  half  Indian,  bnfe  flUa  la  now^beUeved  to  be  an 
error,  which  probnUy  arcie  fkwn  the  known  flwt  that  be  waa  of  •  Ulster  complexion  than  hie 
conntiynen  IngiBataL 

Ua  want  to  Ingknit  in  17ES,  and  aflir  Ua  retiim  took  np  anna  agalnal  the  Americana,  and 
received  •  Oolonrt'a  oooBmlaalon  In  flie  Xn^iah  army.  "  Conblning  the  natnral  aagacity  of 
the  Indbn,  wUh tfaeAlU  and  aelenee of  the  etriUaed  man,  he  waa  n  ftmnidaUe  fte,  and  a 
dreadful  terror  to  the  ftoBttert."  He  eomnmnded  the  Indiana  in  the  battle  of  Orbkana, 
which  menUad  in  the  death  of  General  EerklBier :«  be  wne  engaged  in  the  dealmetlon  of 
Wyoufaig,!  and  the  daanleitnn  of  the  OheRj  Tall^y  eeltleaieute,t  bnt  he  wne  defceted  by  Oie 
Americano,  nndar  Ctanenl  BaUiran,  In  the  ^  Battia  ef  the  Ghemung."f 

Wotwirhatanrting  the  nnmaioai  bloody  aoenea  In  whioh  Brant  wee  engaged,  many  aete  of 
clemency  axe  nttribnted  to  hhn,  and  he  himadf  aaaarted  that,  daring  the  war,  he  had  klUed 
bat  one  man,  •  priaoner,  in  cold  blood-«n  act  whkh  he  ever  after  regretted ;  aKhoni^,  in 
UMt  caaa,  he  acted  nnder  the  belWthnt  the  piieeDer,  who  had  n  amoral  heritaney  of  apeeeh, 
waa  eqwivockling,  In  anewering  the  qoaatlona  pnt  to  hhn. 

After  pence  had  been  eonclnded  with  aithMni^  Biant  fto^nently  need  hla  eaerliona  topve- 
TentboetUitiee  between  the  Btatm  and  the  Weataratribea.  In  1779  he  waa  tegaHy  nmrried  to 
an  Indian  daai^hfeer  of  a  Ookmel  Croglian,  with  whom  lb  had  proTioaaly  lived  aeoording  to 
the  Indian  manner.  Brant  finally  eetded  cb  ttm  weatem  alme  of  Lake  Ontarto,  iriiere  he 
KTedaAvtheJbgnihftdilon.  He  died  in  1807.^-4hia  of  hla  ooaa  haa  bean  n  member  of  Oie 
Colonial  Aaaembly  of  Upper  Oanada. 

An  OiMldn  ehiflf  ef  aome  diatinetlott,  by  the  naaw  of  Sbbvasvoa,  waa  contemporaty  wlA 
the  miiatrmfffy  tf^^fri— wi^  to  whom  he  became  n  confiri.  He  lived  many  yeaca  of  the  latter 
part  of  hla  lilb  n  believer  in  Chriatlanity. 

In  eariy  Ilii  he  wna  noch  nddletad  to  lahMdeation.  One  night,  while  on  s  Tielt  to  Albany 
toaettleaaneaAdraef  Ml  tribe,  he  beoame  Intoaknted,  and  in  the  morning  firand  himaelf 
in  the  atreet,  ahrippedof  aU  Ma  emamenta,  and  neariy  every  article  of  clotfalng.  Ihtebroagbt 
himtonaanaeof  hla  doty— hla  pride  revolted  at  hie  aalf^agiadntlon,  and  he  reeolTed  that  he 
would  never  again  deliver  himaelf  over  to  tibe  pown  of  Mromg  teotar. 

In  the  Bevolntlonaiy  war  thla  ehksf  indneed  moat  of  the  Oneldaa  to  take  up  anna  In  Ihvcr 
of  the  Americana.  Anec«  the  Indtama  he  waa  dIatingnUiad  by  the  appellation  of*  the  white 
men^s  fHcnd.*>-He  Uved  to  tiie  advanced  age  of  110  yean,  and  died  In  ISld.  To  one  who 
vWtad  hhn  •  short  time  betee  hla  deeth,he  Baid,<*I  am  an  aged  hamkxk;  thewlndaof  a 
bundled  wintara  have  whiatied  tlnoofl^my  faranelMa,  and  I  am  dead  at  the  top.  Yhe  geneia- 
Ikm  to  which  I  belonged  haa  ran  away  and  left  me:  wiiy  I  Uve,  the  great  Good  Spirit  on|y 
knowa.  Fray  to  the  Lord  that  I  nay  hare  patienee  to  widt  iir  my  appointed  time  to  die.'*-~ 
From  attafhment  to  Mr.  Klrkbmd  he  had  often  eKpreaaetl  a  atrang  daeire  to  be  bnried  near 
Mm,  that  he  might  (to  nae  hla  own  OKpreealon,)  *  Go  t^  vUk  him  at  the  great  nsttneetionJ 
HIi  rcqoeet  waa  granted,  and  he  waa  boricd  by  the  aide  of  hla  beloved  minlater,  there  to  wait 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  in  whom  he  tmated. 

•Seepogene.  fParttS.  ^PageSSl  |Pagc889. 
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On*  or  tlM  mort  noted  diMb  of  th«  flmm  tafte  wm  Siflonv&nu,  etSod  Iqr  (ite 
tUdJmektt.    AlOioagfalwirMqulto  JOWlgatth0tillMorth»B«Tolatlol^3r•l  1^ 
liite!ll80BM  fbea  Attnctod  Om  attniftloa  of  fht  BritUh  ofltocn,  who  praMoted  him  &  ikMr 
«mlMrald0»d  MsuM  J«0kel.    TUi  Iw  iron  on  all  pvblie  oeeudons,  and  flrom  tliis  cfaretmiitHMa 
origiaatod  die  namo  by  whSeh  ba  !■  known  to  tibe  wbitea. 

Of  Ma  aarlj  Mb  w  have  tba  fcjkmlng  fatewiUng  raminJWMioa.  Whan  Laftjatte,  In  IttS, 
ivaa  at  JiaflUo,  Bad  JockaC,  amonf  ottwn,  caUad  to  asa  him.  Doling  tha  oontviaation,  ha 
adcad  tfaa  Ganoral  If  he  mooOaotod  being  praaent  at  a  gnat  oooncfl  of  all  tiia  Indian  natteoi, 
hold  at  Fort  Sofaiiyler  in  1784.  Ladijetto  lepHed  that  he  had  not  tirgottan  that  great  event, 
and  aOkad  Bad  Jaekat  If  he  knew  what  had  beeorna  of  the  yomg  ehlei;  whoi,  hi  that  eooncU, 
oppoaed  with  gneh  elociaenoe  the  boijrlng  of  the  tomahawk.  Bad  JadMt  rapUed,  '^Ut  ia  te- 
fonfou.  The  decMad  enemy  of  tha  Amerieana,  to  long  m  the  hope  of  iiirif  aa^ilU  oppoeing 
them  lemainod,  but  now  their  true  and  fttthftil  aUj  nnto  death." 

Daring  the  aeoond  mx  wHh  Oieat  Britain,  Bad  Jacket  enllatod  on  the  Amecfcaa  ilda,  and 
whQe  he  Iboght  with  braTecj  and  Intrepidity,  In  no  tnatanoa  did  haaxUblt  tha  teod^  of  tha 
aavage,  or  diogfaoe  hIniMif  by  any  aet  of  infanmanlty. 

Of  &e  many  trnly  doqnent  apeeehM  of  Bed  JiaOket,  and  nolleea  of  Iha  pQWwfhl  elboti  of  Ui 
oratoiy,  aa  deaCTJbed  \j  eye-wltneana,  w»  rogmt  ttiat  vo  hafo  not  room  for  oztraoto.  One' 
who  knew  him  latfaditely  fir  mom  ttian  thlr^  yeanapaalca  of  hfanln  tfia  ft>]]ofWlng  terma. 

"  Bed  Jacket  wao  a  pcribct  Indian  In  every  reepaot;  In  cootmne,  In  hie  oonttmpt  of  tha  dmm 
of  theirUtomen,in  fab  hatred  and  oppoAlon  to  tha  mtatonadee,  and  In  hia  aCtaehmant  to, 
and  Toneratlonte  the  anelentoiutOBia  and  tnditiona  of  hla  tribe.  He  had  *  eontsapt  te  the 
BngUah  langnoge, and  dladainad  to nN any othtrlhaa  hia own.  He waa the flneat apedmen 
of  the  Indian  cfaancter  that  X  ever  knew,  and  anataJned  It  with  more  dignity  than  any  other 
Ohlel  He  waa  aeoond  to  none  In  authority  In  Ida  Mbe.  Am  an  ontor  he  waa  nneqnalled  by 
any  Indian  I  ever  mw.  Hie  langoage  waa  beaatlftil  and  flgnmttvn,  aa  tha  Indian  langoofe 
alwaya  la,—and  deUvered  with  the  gitntrnt  eaaa  and  Itnenoy.  Bla  gmflflallnn  wni  eaqri 
gnoeftil,  and  natoml.  Bla  voke  waa  diatlnot  and  elear,  and  ha  alweya  apofee  iHtfa  gmat  ani- 
mation. Hhimemoiy  waaiwyiotenttvo.  *  T^m  mfirl  ntlnliiniiitM  tn  lairif  nf  hii  ipunhai, 
to  which  no  tranalatlon  oooM  do  adeqoato  Jnslke.*' 

A  abort  time  befcra  the  death  of  Bed  Jacket  there  MB  li  to  be  flto  a  ehaaga  hi  hhftelh^ 
MQMedng  Chrlatlanity.  He  repeatedly  cemackid  to  hia  wift  thnt  he  ima  aany  tha*  he  had 
permeated  her  tor  attending  the  vdlgknu  meeth^  of  the  OiuleHan  party,— that  dm  vaa  ligM 
and  he  waa  wrong,  and,  aa  Ua  dying  adftoa,  told  her,  ^^  JtewMra  in  pmr  rOfgiam,  if  i«  Ifte 
WgAi  wtv"  * 

He  died  near  DaAlo,  In  Jannaiy,  1888,  at  tha  age  ef  78  years. 

Another  noted  Seneca  chief  waa  QalladFAiiiin*iBioxfeaL  Ha  waa  engaged  In  Che  omm  of 
theFronehin  the^'Vmnehandlndfanwar.**  Betmght  ^ilner  the  Amerloena  imt^  thn 
Bevolntkm,  but  he  took  part  nith  them  dmdng  Jw  aeoond  war  with  Oieat  Biltato,  althoi^ 
then  at  n  teiy  advaneed  age.  He  waa  an  able  otntor,  altfaongh  perfaapa  not  eqn*!  to  Bad 
JackeL 

Ftom  one  of  hia  speeehea,  deUvered  to  a  ooaneil  at  Oenema  Blrer  In  1788,  we  give  an  tx- 

||iH^   ..^«>««l«lti|^  /wm  ftftfMt  ■ant  anhMiM  !■  iiti|ili  mil  mm»  »>^M>».i      flpeefchlg  Of  tho  Wir  Of  tlw 

BoTotatktt  he  aaid,"Thla  great  oonteat  threw  tha  inhaWtontoofthli  whole  latond  Into  ngmat 
tnmnlt  end  conAiaion,  like  a  raging  whirlwind,  wUch  team  np  tha  treei,  and  toaaea  to  and  fko 
the  leoTea,  eo  that  no  one  knowa  fkom  whence  tiboy  come,  or  when  ttioy  irlll  fUL  Ji  kmgtk 
tM«  Onai  ^^ftirU  tfolae  <o  ih$  tMHwimd^  amd  &  mu  atm,  A  dear  and  antetennpted  aky 
appeared.  The  path  of  peaoe  waa  opened,  and  tfaa  chain  of  friandUdp  waa  onee  more  mada 
brii^t." 

Other  dlaHngolihed  ehlcfh  of  thoSeneoaa  were  Cour  Pumm,  HawTowv,  and  Bm  Tan  { 
all  of  whom  ware  ftiendly  to  tha  Ameilnana  after  the  Bevohitlon.  Tha  Itirmer  waa  with  the 
a»gBahat  Bmadock^i  dafcat,  and  anitaeqnentty  had  aefeeel  oonfcmnem  irtth  Pwektent  Waah- 
Ington  on  enbjaoli  mkting  to  the  aAlm  of  hk  nation.  Be  waa  an  ardent  advoeato  of  tempo* 
fence.    SediBdtolIareh,1880va«BdnpwBrdacf  lOdyean. 

AifALTBis.  TuscARORAS.  ^Tho  soQtheni  Iroquois  tribes,  found  on 
LbrfyMofa.  ^^  borders  of  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina,  and  ex^ 
tending  from  the  most  northern  tributary  streams  of  the 
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CSiowaii  to  Cape  Fear  RiTer^  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  analysis. 
the  AlgMiquln  tribes  of  the  sea-shore,  have  been  generally  ^j^^,^^^ 
called  TuscaronUy  although  they  appear  to  have  been  ^jftJSS"* 
known  in  Vu^inia,  in  early  times,  under  the  name  of      «nSSv. 
Monacans*    IHie  Mooaoans,  however,  were  probably  an 
Algonquin  tribe,  either  subdued  1>y  the  Tuacaxoras,  or  in 
alliance  with  them.     Of  the  southern  Iroquois  tribes,  the 

Srincipal  were  the  CkowanSf  the  Meherrins  or  J^tieloes,  the 
^oUamaifs  and  the  7\ueararas;  the  latter  of  whom,  by  far 
the  roost  numerous  and  powerful,  gave  their  name  to  the 
whole  group. 

'The  Tuacaroras,  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  south-  uWarqrtJu 
em  Indians,  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Carolina  «£PS!«^ 
settlements  firtrni  the  autunm  of  1711  to  the  spring  of  1718.*  ^.^J^J^^ 
They  were  finally  subdued,  and,  with  most  of  Uieir  allies,  tjTMrrt ' 
removed  north  in  1714,  and  joined  the  Fhe  Nations,  thus  *'^it'** 
makinir  the  Sixths  *So  late  as  1820,  however,  a  few  of  ••  t/m  ni»u» 
the  Nottaways  were  still  in  possession  of  seven  thousand 
aoree  of  land  in  Southampton  County,  Virginia. 

SECTION  IV. 

CATAWBAS,  CHEROKEES,   UCHEES  AND'  NATCHSS. 

Catawbas.    ^The  Catawbas,  who  spoke  a  language  1.  ueuutv^ 
different  from  any  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  occupi^  the  ***^^'"*«****' 
country  south  of  the  Tuscaroras,  in  the  midlands  of  Care 
iina«  *They  were  able  to  drive  away  the  Shawnees,  who,  s.  rtmirhim- 
aoaa  after  their  dispersion  in  1672,  formed  a  temporary  ^*SS%lS!i^ 
aettlement  in  the  Catawba  country.     In  1712  they  are  ^"SSw^ 
found  as  the  auxiliaries  of  Carolina  against  the  Tuscaroras.  cwSSJmShi 
In  1715  they  joined  the  neighboring  tribes  in  the  confede-  at^Cherikua. 
racy  against  the  southern  colonies,  and  in  1760,  the  last 
time  tmy  are  mentioned  by  the  historians  of  South  Caro- 
lina, they  were  auxiliaries  against  the  Cherokees. 

*They  are  chiefly  known  m  history  as  the  hereditary  «.  irort  touh 
foes  of  the  Iroquois  tribes,  by  whom  they  were,  finally,  ***  *^*»'»^^' 
nearly  exterminated.  ^Their  language  is  now  nearly  ex-  r.  thttrua^ 
tinet,  and  the  remnant  of  the  tribs,  numbering,  in  1840,  '"SeJIJ;  SST 
less  than  one  hundred  souls,  still  lingered,  at  that  time,  on  pr^^^*^- 
a  branch  of  the  Sautee  or  Catawba  River,  on  the  borders 
of  North  Carolina. 

Chbboxsbs,   'Adjoining  the  Tuscaroras  and  the  Cataw.  t.  iMmHtv  qT 
bas  on  the  west,  were  the  Cherokees,  who  occupied  the   ^iST^ 
eastern  and  southern  portions  of  Tennessee,  as  far  west  as 
the  Muscle  Shoals,  and  the  highlands  of  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama.  *They  probably  expelled  the  Shawnees  from  ^J^Jtji 
the  ooontiy  south  of  the  OUoy  siid  appear  to  have  been  ^SSSmw. 
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AWAtYBis  perpetually  at  war  with  some  branch  of  that  waDdering 
I  Their  com^  DatioD.     4a  I7l2  they  assisted  the  Bnglish  against  the 
^i/?Tii-"  '^uscaroras,  but  in  1715  they  joined  the  Indian  confede- 
racy against  the  colonies, 
fl  HoMOUiet      'Their  long  continued  hostilities  with  the  Five  Nations 
N(uu!fu,  Mi  were  terminated,  through  the  interference  of  the  Britiah 
tSiiSeewiih  government,  about  the  year  1750  ;  and  at  the  commence- 
the  BritM.  ^qq^^  q£  (hc  subsequcnt  French  and  Indian  war,  they  acted 
as  auxiliaries  of  the  British,  and  assisted  at  the  capture  of 
&  War  with  Fort  Du  Quesne.*    'Soon  after  their  retuxn  from  this  ex- 
*. Doo^na.  Pfdition,  however,  a  war  broke  out  between  them  and  the 
Bnglish,  which  was  not  effectually  terminated  until  1761. 
4.  Thafrtm-  *They  joined  the  British  during  the  war  of  tlie  Revoluticm, 
^£S^'  after  the  close  of  which  they  oondnued  partial  hoetilities 
iSt\j!SfiSth  until  the  treaty  of  Holston,  in  1791 ;  since  which  time  they 
o.  Bruaui.   ha^yg  remained  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  and  during 
the  last  war  with  Great  Britain  they  assisted  the  Ameri- 
cans against  the  Creeks. 
BjrhOreMi-      'The  Chcrokeea  have  made  greater  progress  in  civiliziv 
uuiA^^'  tion  than  any  other  Indian  natioh  within  the  United  States, 
and  notwithstanding  successive  cessions  of  portions  of  their 
territory,  their  population  has  increased  during  the  last 
fifty  years.     They  have  removed  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
and  their  number  now  amounts  to  about  fifteen  thousand 
souls. 

One  of  Um  most  remaikable  dJicovwies  of  nodem  times  bM  been  aftdc  by  a  Cbeiokee  In- 
dlan,  named  Gsobos  Qutm,  at  Seqtutfok.  TUb  Indian,  who  xnm  noacqueinted  with  anj 
lengnegft  kmk  Us  own,  had  seen  Xni^Ui  books  In  (ho  mMkaamry  sohooto,  and  was  inlbiined 
fhat  the  ofaawwtarw  represented  the  wwds  of  the  spokan  kagwige.  nuad  wtth  enthtnlasai,  h« 
then  attempted  to  tnrm  a  written  laagnage  tot  hSs  natf  to  tongne.  He  lint  endesnmed  to  hsv« 
ft  separate  chancier  Ito  each  woitl^bot  he  B(»nanw  the  impnetieabUikj  of  this  nethod.  Next 
discoToriag  that  the  same  sjUables,  Tariooaljr  eombinedf  pcrpetoallj  reenrred  in  diiTorent 
words,  he  ftmned  •  ohaz««ter  tar  each  »ifaabU,  and  soon  cemploted  a  gyOabie  a^habet,  of  eighty- 
flTe  chaneters,  hy  wfaieh  ha  was  enabled  to  expreis  aU  the  words  of  the  laagoafe. 

A  native  Cheiokee,  alter  Mmine  thaae  elgbfy-fiTe  ohaiacters,  reqniriag  the  sfco^y  of  only  a 
/ho  days,  eonld  raad  and  write  the  taagnace  with  Ikdlitj ;  hS»  edocation  in  orthography  betng 
then  complete ;  whereas,  in  oar  language,  and  in  others,  an  iadlTidoal  is  obliged  to  learn  the 
ortliogrsphy  of  many  thouasad  words,  requiring  the  stndy  of  ytarSf  before  he  can  write  the 
laognage ;  so  diflbrent  is  the  orihogmfihy  from  the  pronunciation.  The  alpliabe*  Itonned  by 
this  nnedocated  Cherokee  soon  snpeiaeded  the  English  alphabet  in  the  books  psbHahed  for  the 
iMeof  the  ClieBokees,  and  in  1826  a  newspaper  caUed  the  Ckeraket  PAoair,  was  estabUshed  1« 
the  Cherokee  nation,  printed  in  the  new  chataoters,  with  an  English  translation. 

At  first  K  i^ypeared  incredible  that  a  language  so  coplons  as  the  Cherokee  should  have  bat 
elghty-fiTe  syllables,  bnt  this  was  fonnd  to  be  owing  to  a  peeoliarlty  of  the  langasg»-4ha 
atanost  nniiSnin  preralenee  ot  vocal  or  nasal  terminattons  of  syllables.  Ilia  plan  adoipbad  bj 
Queis,  would  theraCwo,  prabably,  haie  ihlled,  if  appUed  to  any  oOisr  language  Ihati  the 
Cherokee* 

We  notice  a  Cherokee  ehlef  by  the  name  of  Speokud  Skao,  for  the  purpose  of  giring  a 
speech  whkh  he  made  in  a  eonncil  of  hb  nation  which  had  been  conToned  for  the  purpore  of 
beating  read  a  ftillr  fhm  PiMldBttl  Oaokson,  on  t^  sntjeet  of  rsmtfval  beyond  Ae^VIsrisatppi. 
The  speech  shows  in  wtasS  Ughi  the  eneroaefamants  of  thfl  wUtos  wave  viewed  by  tha  Ghookasa. 
^peeided  Snake  aioee,  and  addrssaed  the  council  as  foUowB : 
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**  Brothert!  Wo  hAt»  tawrd  th*  telk  of  our  great  ftther ;  It  la  very  kind.  H«  njs  h*  Iotm 
kli  red  eUUben.  Brothers!  Wbitn  Vb»  white  nun  flxst  came  k>  these  tlioreB,  Um  Hiuoogees 
fMie  him  Uad,  end  kindled  him  a  fire  to  make  him  comftrtable ;  and  when  the  pale  fliece  of 
the  lonth^  made  war  upon  him,  their  jtMuig  men  drew  the  tomahawk,  and  protected  hie  head 
from  the  ecalphig  knife.  But  when  the  white  man  had  warmed  himeelf  before  the  Indian'a 
Are,  and  filled  Iiimaelf  with  the  Indlau'e  hominj,  he  became  rery  large ;  he  atopped  no;  for 
llie  mountain  tops,  and  his  feet  eorered  the  plains  and  the  ^lejs.  UIi  hands  grasped  tho 
eastern  aad  tiie  western  sea.  Ihea  be  became  our  gnat  fiaher.  He  loted  hia  ted  ehildien ; 
but  aaid,  ^  Vou  must  move  a  little  Ikrtber,  lest  I  shonld|  by  accident,  tread  on  you.'  With 
one  ibot  he  pushed  the  red  man  over  the  Oconee,  and  with  the  other  he  tnunpled  down  the 
graTes  of  hlsflhthera.  But  our  great  flUher  still  lored  his  red  children,  and  he  soon  mads  th«m 
another  talk.  lie  said  much ;  but  it  all  meent  nothing,  bat  ^ move  alittle  Ihrthar ;  you  are 
too  near  me.'  I  have  heard  a  great  many  talks  fkum  our  great  fother,  and  they  all  begsa  and 
ended  the  same. 

^  Brotken  !  when  he  made  us  a  talk  on  a  fonner  oooaskm,  lie  said, '  Get  a  little  fluther ;  go 
beyond  the  Oconee  and  the  Oakmulgee ;  there  is  a  pleasant  country.'  He  also  said,  *  It  shall 
be  youxa  forrrer.'  Now  he  says, '  The  land  you  Utc  in  is  not  yours ;  go  beyond  the  SUarissippI ; 
there  is  game ;  there  you  may  remain  while  the  grasa  grows  or  the  water  mna.*  Bnihenl 
will  not  our  great  taibta  oome  these  also?  He  loTes  hia  red  children,  and  his  tongue  is  not 
fofked." 

UcHEES.   'The  Uc^eea,  when  first  known,  inhabited  the  analysis. 
territory  embraced  in  the  central  portion  of  tho  present  i.  Lceanry  qf 
State  d  Georgia,  above  and  below  Augusta,  and  extend-  «*«'^c*««- 
tng  from  tlio  Savannah  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Chata. 
hooche.     They  consider  themselves  the  most  ancient  in-  n.  Tbeb-optn- 
habitants  of  the  country,  and  have  lost  the  recollection. of    tmStuuy. 
ever  havimr  changed  their  residence,     ■They  are  little  •  Their  hh- 
known    in    history,    and   are    recognized   as   a  distinct     guag*. 
family,  only  on  account  of  their  exceedingly  harsh  and 
guttural  language.     ^When  first  discovered,  they  were  4.  am^pmu 
but  a  remnant  of  a  probably  once  powerful  nation ;  and  ^S^^'Sa^- 
they  now  form  a  small  band  of  about  twelve  hundred  SSdi^Hi 
souls,  in  the  Creek  confederacy.  •inuaioH. 

Natches.    *The  Natches  occupied  a  small  territory  on  s  Loeatuwqf 
the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  resided  in  a  few  small  vil- 
lages  near  the  site  of  the  town  which  has  preserved  their 
name.     'They  were  long  supposed  to  speak  a  dialect  of  ••  ^JJjJJJ?*** 
the  Mobilian,  but  it  has  recently  been  ascertained  that 
their  language  is  radically  diiSerent  from  that  of  any  other 
known  tribe.     'They  were  nearly  exterminated  in  a  war  t.  ^'Jf^jg^' 
with  the  French  in  1780,'  since  which  period  they  have  FrMaunA- 
been  known  in  history  only  as  a  feeble  and  inconsiderable  '^ISS^tlS' 
nation,  and  are  now  merged  in  the  Creek  confederacy,  p"*'^**"** 
In  1840  they  were  supposed  to  number  only  about  three  «.fieep.tti. 
Bundred  souls. 


*  The  Spaniards  &om  Floclda. 
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SECTION  V. 

ANALYSIS. 

I.  rAi«n/u-      'With  the  exception  of  the  Uchees  and  the  Natches, 
^niummth$  and  a  few  small  tribes  west  of  the  Mobile  River,  the 

^diS*  whole  country  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic,  south 
of  the  Ohio  Hiver  and  the  territory  of  the  Cherokees,  was 
in  the  possession  of  three  confederacies  of  tribes,  speak> 
ins  dialects  of  a  common  language,  which  the  French 
called  MoBiLiAN,  but  which  is  described  by  Gallatin  as 
the  Muscogee  Ckocta, 

t.  Tk^coun-      MascoGEES  OR  Crsbks.     *The  Creek  confederacy  ex- 

^JSon^  tended  from  tli^  Atlantic,  westward,  to  the  dividing  ridge 
which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Tombigbee  from  the 
Alabama,  and  embraced  the  whole  territory  of  Florida. 

t  3^j«2^«"^  *The  Seminoles  of  Florida  were  a  detached  tribe  of  the 
Muscogees  or  Creeks,  speaking  the  same  language,  and 
considered  a  part  of  the  confederacy  until  the  United 

A  ^^wj^  States  treated  with  them  as  an  independent  nation.     *The 

^iS»ek9.  Creeks  consider  themselves  the  aborigines  of  the  country, 
as  they  have  no  tradition  of  any  ancient  migration,  or 
union  with  other  tribes. 

a^Yaniu^      *^^®  Yomossees  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  Creek 

•••j^jj^**"  tribe,  mentioned  by  early  writers  under  the  name  of  Scu 
vannas,  or  Serannas.  In  1715  they  were  at  the  head  of 
a  confederacy  of  the  tribes  extending  from  Cape  Fear 
River  to  Florida,  and  commenced  a  war  acainst  the  south- 
em  colonies,  but  were  finally  expelled  trom  their  terri- 
tory,  and  took  refuge  amonc  the  Spaniards  in  Florida. 

*'rnSnwtl\      *^^'  nearly  My  years  after  the  settlement  of  Georgia, 

iMeJimrt-  no  actual  war  took  place  with  the  Creeks.  They  took 
^*^  port  with  the  British  against  the  Americans  daring  the 
Revolution,  and  continued  hostilities  after  the  dose  of  the 
war,  until  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  them  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  17d5.  A  considerable  portion  of  Ihe  nation  also 
took  part  against  the  Americans  in  the  commencement  of 
the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  but  were  soon  reduced 

^iJSmSS!  ^  submission.  'The  Semindles  renewed  the  war  in  1818, 
and  in  1835  they  again    commenced  hostilities,  whiob 

iTiSS^^*  ^^^  i^  finally  temiinated  until  1842.* 

AjVMMg^       *The  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  ailer  many  treaties  made 

^im*.    and  broken,  have  at  length  ceded  to  the  United  States  the 

whole  of  their  territory,  and  have  accepted^  in  exchange, 

•.  nkf^iv-  lands  west  of  the  Mississi^i.     *The  Creek  confederacy, 

^Sf&Sv'  which  now  hicludes  the  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Hitchitties, 
Alibamons,  Coosadas,  and  Natchet,  at  present  numbers 
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about  twentj-etght  thousand  souls,  of  whom  twenty-three  analysis. 
thousand  are  Creeks.  'Their  numbers  have  increased  i  jncnmt^ 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  '•ii«w*«ri. 

One  of  the  moat  nofead  eUefli  of  fcba  CsmIl  wUioii  waa  ALKursn  ITGiuiTBAf ,  fon  of  aa 
Bngltohman  by  that  PMaa,  who  married  >  Craek  woman,  Am  gof  riw  of  Am  nation.  He  waa 
bon»aboQtUiojaarl7S8,ana«t  OMaar^afleoftanwaaaanfrtoaehoolinGharksiDn.  Being 
.VBI7  find  of  bo<Aa,  eapedally  hiatorioi,  lie  aoqaired  a  good  edocatton.  On  Ibo  death  of  fala 
mother  he  became  chief  mehcm  of  the  Creeks,  both  by  the  oaagaa  of  hia  anoeafeon,  and  by  the 
election  of  the  people.  Daring  the  Bevolntionary  War  he  waa  at  the  head  of  the  Creeka,  and 
In  the  Biidah  Interest ;  but  aAv  the  war  he  became  atraehed  to  the  Americana,  and  renewed 
inatiea  with  them.    He  died  at  Penaaeola,  Feb.  17, 1798. 

Another  diattngviahed  diief  of  the  Creeka,  eonspionom  at  a  latar  period,  waa  WsATHBErou>, 
who  la  deaeribed  aa  the  kay  and  eofMr<«loM  of  ttio  Cnek  fwnfcdiwary  dnring  tim  Creak  wir 
iHiieh  waa  terminated  in  1814.  Hla  mother  baloiiged  to  tho  tribe  of  tba  SemlaolflS,  but  he  waa 
bom  and  brooght  up  in  the  Creek  nation. 

In  penon,  Weatberibrd  waa  tall,  stnlght,  and  well  proportioiied ;  while  hia  ftakirea,  har- 
moofonaty  arranged,  InrtJntted  aa  acttv«  and  dladpUned  mind.  He  waa  allent  and  reaerfed  in 
poblle,  nnWM  when  exdted  by  aoiM  great  occaiion ;  ha  ap^ka  bnt  aaidem  In  oomnefl,  bnt 
when  ha  daUvered  hia  opiiilana,  ha  waa  Uitwa<  to  witih  delight  and  appEObatton.  Be  waa 
canning  and  aagarionai  braTo  and  eloqnent ;  but  he  waa  alao  extremely  afaridona,  tseaeber- 
^ooa,  and  revengeful,  and  deroted  to  OTeiy  spedee  of  criminal  earooaal.  He  commanded  al 
the  roawwrre  of  Tort  Mfana*  which  qpened  Iho  Creek  war,  and  wu  the  laat  of  hia  natkm  to 
oobmit  to  the  Auwilflana. 

Whan  the  other  eiiMli  had  nbnllted,  <2«BeraI  Jaakn,hi  otdn  to  «aat  their  fldattty,  or- 
dered them  to  dellTer  Weatherford,  bound,  hito  hia  handa,  that  ho  might  be  dealt  with  aa  ha 
deeerred.  Bot  Weatherfcwd  wonld  not  AihniU  to  aoch  degradation,  and  proceodlng  In  dia- 
goiae  to  the  head-qnartera  of  the  commanding  oflfeer,  under  aoma  pretence  he  gained  admla- 
«lon  to  hia  preanoe,  when,  to  the  great  iorprlae  of  the  Oenaral,  ha  aanoanoad  himaalf  In  fha 
following  worda. 

**  I  am  Weathexibrd,  the  chief  who  commanded  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Mima.  I  dealxe  peace 
tbit  my  people,  and  ha^  come  to  aak  It.**  When  Jackaon  alluded  to  hit  barbariltoa,  and  ex- 
praaaed  hia  aarprlae  that  he  should  Chua  Tenture  to  appear  befbre  him,  the  spirited  ohirf  ro- 
pUed.  **  1  am  In  yoor  power.  Do  with  ma  at  yo«i  ploaaa.  I  am  a  fokOer.  I  hare  done  tha 
whites  an  the  harm  I  could.  I  haye  Ibught  them,  and  fcq^t  them  bravely.  If  I  had  an 
army  I  would  yet  flght— I  would  contend  to  the  hat :  but  I  have  nans.  Vj  people  are  all 
gone.    I  can  only  weep  over  the  mlalbrtunea  of  my  natton." 

When  told  ttiat  he  might  stfll  join  the  wftr  party  If  be  detfred ;  hut  to  depend  upon  no 
quarter  If  taken  afterwards ;  and  that  unconditional  labadaafon  waa  hia  and  his  peopIe^s  only 
saftty,  he  rcijolnad  in  a  tone  as  dignified  as  it  was  indignant.  "  Ton  can  ftJUy  address  me  la 
each  terms  now.  There  was  a  time  when  I  could  hate  answered  you :— there  was  a  tfane 
when  I  had  a  choice :— I  hav^  none  now.  I  have  not  oTon  a  hope.  I  oould  once  anhnatw  my 
wartkwf  to  battle— bat  I  cannot  atrimato  the  dead.  Their  bonai  are  at  KQadega.  Talloa- 
hatehea,  Snudbo,  and  Tohopeka.  I  have  not  suneadered  mysdf  wMhodt  thoui^t.  Whik 
IherewaaadianceofBueeeisInefTcrleftmypoat^aor  sopplieatodpeaoo.  Bnt  my  people  are 
gone,  and  I  aak  it  Air  my  nation,  not  Ibr  mysriC  ToQ  •re  a  braTo  man,  I  rely  upon  your  gen- 
eroalty.  Ton  wfll  exact  no  terma  of  a  oonqnered  nation,  but  aueh  as  they  ahonld  aoeede  to." 

Jaokaon  had  determined  iqpon  the  execution  of  the  chief,  when  he  should  be  brought  In 
Inund,  as  direeled;  bnt  his  unexpected  surrender,  and  bold  and  manly  conduot,  aaved 
hiaHft. 

A  Cro^  chief,  of  very  dfiferent  character  fram  Weatherftrd,  wu  tilie  celebrated  bnt  unlbr- 
tsnato  Qeneral  Wiluax  MoThtosi.  Like  ITOilllTray  he  waa  a  half  breed,  and  belonged  to 
the  Coweta  tribe.  Ho  was  a  prominent  leader  of  such  of  his  countrymen  as  joined  the  Ameri- 
aaaa  la  the  war  of  1812,  IS,  and  14.  He  llkewlae  belonged  to  the  nnaD'party  who,  In  1821, 28, 
Bad  2B,  ware  in  IhTor  (^aelUng  their  landa  to  the  Amerfeana.  tn  February,  of  tha  lattrr  year, 
ka  aomsludad  a  treaty  fbr  the  sale  of  lands,  In  opposition  to  the  wiahea  of  a  bona  majority  of  hia 

.     •8eapag»«au 
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uttan.  Vor  tUf  art  Um  Ikwu  of  Us  yaopit  dcnoimord  deatfa  upon  Ua,  and  In  Ubj,  his  boifi 
was  MUTOOBdMl  and  baroed,  and  Meluteah  and  one  of  hU  adhersnts,  in  attempdng  to  fivcape, 
vara  alMl.    His  wMi,  GhiUy  Mclhtoah,  -was  aUoipad  to  tecva  tha  house  tmhanned. 

Among  the  HeminoW,  a  bianeh  of  tfaa  Gnek  nation,  fha  meal  iisOagnlshadcliief  wUh  ivheia 
fhe  wblfiea  hava  been  aeqnalnted,  was  PiawtU,  or,  as  ha  was  eanmonlj  caUed,  Osoola.  Hii 
moHhtt  b  wM.  to  ha^  been  a  Oxvek  woman,  and  his  lUhar  sa  EngSbhmaa.  He  was  not  a 
chief  by  bMb,  bnl  raised  hfansrif  to  that  statton  b^  Us  tooraga  and  peraliar  abftttks. 

He  was  ^ipoaed  to  Hut  nniofalof  Us  peoiAe  wastof  the  HlaAalppI,  and  it  was  principally 
tfatoogh  his  tnflinea  that  Ihs  liwllis  fcr  maawJ  iwa  -rieinted,  and  <fcs  nation  pMtojed  fh 
war.  Ha  was  an  enaQcBl  ♦aeJirtan,  and  an  admirer  of  order  and  disolpttne.  The  pilndpsi 
trants  known  In  his  Ustany  wHl  be  Ibnnd  narraled  in  another  past  of  tUs  wwk.* 

Ofcsrchhftdistingaishad  In  Cha  late  Bendnola  war,  wan  JUteofiopy,  caOed  tbaUogof  the 
nation,  Bam  Joius,  Jtrntper^  Gbd-Ha<ra  (Ulifalor),  CkaHa  BwafA/u,  and  .itmton,  a  nagio 

ANALYsw.      Chickasas.    'The  territorv  of  the  Chickasas,  extendicg 
i^Ttwteni'  north  to  the  Ohio,  was  bounded  oa  the  east  by  the  country 
ggjj^JJJ  of  the  Shawneesi  and  the  Cherokees ;  on  the  south  by  the 
s.  Character  Choctas,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi  River.    *The 
^tJu  nation.  qj^qJ^i^^  were  a  warlike  nation,  and  were  often  in  a  state 
•.  TMrrate-  of  hostility  with  the  surrounding  tribes.     *Firm  allies  c^ 
^mmsmT  the  Bnfflish,  they  were  at  all  times  the  inyeterate  enemies 
iteftanefe.  ^^  ^^le  French,  by  whom  their  country  was  twice  unsuc- 
cessfully invaded,  once  in  1786,  and   again  in   1740. 
*u!am£*  ^The^b  adhered  to  the  British  during  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution, since  which  time  they  have  remained  at  peaoe  with 
»•'*£;«•«•  the  United  States.    •TTieir  numbers  have  increased  during 
the  last  fifly  years,  and  they  now  amount  to  between  five 
and  six  thousand  souls. 

Da  Prats,  In  his  Hlsbuy  of  Loniaiana,  gitai  an  aeeoont  of  a  rvy  iatelflfent  Ohiokaaaw  In 
dlas,  of  the  Yaioo  tdbe,  bj  Uia  name  of  Moncatehiaptf  wlio  traTellad  many  jeazs  for  Uie  pnr- 
poee  of  extending  his  knowlodfli,  but^  prindpaUj,  to  ascertain  ttoai  wlkat  oonntiy  fhe  Indian 
race  originaOy  came. 

He  ilxat  Joomsyed  In  a  northeasterly  direction  tmtO  lie  oame  upon  the  ocean,  probably  naai 
Che  Golf  of  St  Lawrence.  After  retorning  to  Us  tribe,  he  agdn  set  oat,  towards  the  nortiiweet 
—passed  np  tlia  BOssowl  to  its  sooreos  crcssod  the  moonteins,  and  jjonmeyed  onwards  anth 
he  reached  tlia  great  Western  Ocean.  He  Clian  proceeded  norA,  Jbllowing  the  coast,  uuOl  tha 
days  became  Tsiy  king  and  tlia  tri^^ts  forj  diort,  wh«n  he  was  adrised  by  the  old  men  of  tho 
eoonliy  to  relfbqxdsh  all  thoo^ts  of  oontinaing  Us  journey.  They  told  him  that  the  land 
extended  stUl  a  long  way  between  the  ncvtti  and  the  son  setting,  after  which  it  ran  direotly 
weat,  and  at  length  was  eot  by  the  great  water  ttom  north  to  south.  One  of  them  added,  that, 
when  he  was  yoong,  iia  knew  a  Tery  old  nan  who  had  seen  that  distant  land  befcre  it  was  cnl 
away  by  the  great  water,  and  that  whan  the  great  water  was  low,  many  rooks  stIU  appeared  in 
those  paxts.^IlDding  It  therelbre,  Imprseticabla  to  proceed  any  flurther,  HoncatchtH>a  returned 
to  Us  own  country  by  (he  ronte  1^  iridoh  ha  came.  He  was  fire  years  abeent  on  this  seeotxd 
jooxney. 

TUs  fimons  trafaOsr  was  wan  known  to  Da  Prate  abont  the  year  1700.  Iky  the  Pronch  ha 
was  ealled  tlie  Interpnier,  on  aoooont  of  hh  extended  knowledge  of  the  langnagas  of  the  In- 
dians. "  This  man,*'  ssys  Da  Prata,  *<  was  remaAable  for  his  solid  nnderstanding,  and  eleva- 
tion of  senthttent ;  and  I  may  Justly  compare  him  to  those  lint  Greeks,  who  tratellcd  chiefljr 
Into  the  east,  to  examine  iha  manners  and  customs  of  dflferent  niUions,  and  to  eommnnlcato  fen 
ttMir  ttlow  eltiasns,  upon  their  return,  the  knowledge  wUcih  they  had  ac^pdred." 

!fhe  narradva  of  this  Indian,  wliich  ii  given  at  oonsideiable  length,  In  his  own  words,  appean 
to  hsva  satisSed  Dn  Piata  that  the  abor^nes  cama  from  the  continent  of  Asia,  by  w^  of 
Hahxing's  Btzaita. 

•BeaffsMsiTTanAtfL 
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Choctas.     'The  Choctas  possessed  the  territory  border,  analysis. 
ing  on  thftt  of  the  Creeks,  and  extending  west  to  the  Mis-  i^Thsten*- 
nmppi  River.    'Sinoe  they  were  first  known  to  Europeans  'gCi^b?* 
they  have  ever  been  an  agricuitural  and  a  peaceable  »  pmumm 
people,  ardently  attached  to  their  country ;  and  their  wars,  JJfoS^f 
always  defensive,  have  been  with  the  Creeks.     Although 
they  have  had  suooessively,  for  neighbors,  the  French,  the 
Spanish,  and  the  English,  they  have  never  been  at  war 
with  any  of  them.    •Their  numbers  now  amount  to  nearly     »  tmt 
nineteen  thousand  souls,  a  great  portion  of  whom  have 
already  removed  beyond  the  Mississippi. 


W«  BottM  MmaAEMBnam  wmd  Pwiwim,  tmo  Ohootew  OklaAi,  flnr  Om  pvryoM  of  gMof  lb* 
■pMdMB  wliiah  tlM7  buuIa  to  LKlkjodt,  At  Mm  elly  oT  WMhiiigton,  in  iha  winter  of  1824. 
Mmhitatwbee,  on  bdng  inirodnood  to  Li&jotte,  tpoko  m  (bUowg ; 

■*  Ton  an  one  of  onr  fkthen.  Ton  ham  fought  by  tho  dde  of  the  graat  Wmtkim$Um,  W« 
«II1  Noriro  bare  jaar  tauid  a*  that  of  ftfHend  and  &Uwr.  Wo  bare  always  waBud  In  Um  pm 
ftaiingi  of  paaca,  an*  ii  la  Uiii  fcaflny  irtdefc  hm  cawed  ta  to  thM  yon  bw.  Wapreaentyon 
pan  hands— handa  that  hava  nafor  baan  alalnad  wttih  tba  Uaod  of  jLnwfkana.  We  ttn  in  a 
eoantry  tw  ftom  th&i,  where  the  con  darta  hia  perpendtcnlar  raja  npon  us.  We  bnTv  bad  the 
Vrmeh,  the  Spanlardt,  and  the  Engliah  for  nelghbota ;  bni  now  we  hava  only  4iia  Anwifteaaa ; 
In  ttia  nddit  of  whom  wa  ttre  aa  fhienda  and  brothers.'* 

Uma  VoAaariala,  tba  bead  ctaltf  of  hla  natfon,  b^gan  a  apeaA  in  bla  ton,  and  muMMaid 
btaMalf  in  tba  Mbmlng  wovAi  s 

"  Nearly  fifty  snowa  have  paaaed  away  ainoe  yon  draw  iIm  avoid  aa  aeenvanlOB  of  WaMkmg' 
Ion.  With  tifan  yon  ovmbated  the  enemiwa  of  America.  Too  genatonaly  *i'"|^  yoor  Mood 
with  Chat  of  tba  enemy,  and  prored  ydor  derotedneBa  to  the  eauae  which  yon  definded.  After 
ytm  bad  flniifciid  thai  war  yon  ratamad  Into  yonr  own  eoontry,  and  now  yon  ooma  to  tirft 
a0dn  that  land  wbare  yoa  ara  bonacad  and  iofnd  in  tba  NUMDabaanea  «f  a  nwBMrona  and 
poweifU  people.  Ton  asa  areiywliare  the  ebUdrin  of  tboaa  for  wImb  yon  dalbnded  Ubevty 
crowd  aronnd  yon  and  press  yoor  baada  with  filial  ifihnHnm  Wa  ba?«  heaad  related  all  Ihaaa 
tMapIn  Che  depths  of  the  distant  foreate,  and  oar  hearte  bsTe  been  filled  with  a  daairs  to  he- 
boid yon.  Wa  «ra  eema,  wa  bava  priiswd  yonr  band,  and  we  are  aatfifled.  This  is  tba  first 
ttma  tba*  wabavaaMoa.  yon,  and  it  wlUpnbablylw  Ilia  last.  We  hsfa  no  mors  to  add.  Iba 
earth  wlU  aoon  part  im  fosavar.^' 

Ii  was  obaarred  that,  in  pronoondng  fthaae  last  wocds^  the  oM  sUef  seaaad  agihtfed  by  aoBM 
sad  pteaentimcttt.  In  a  few  days  be  was  taken  aide,  and  ha  died  befina  he  coald  set  oat  to 
latan  to  bis  «fwn  people.  Bs  waa  borled  wiili  ndlitary  bonoti,  and  bis  monnmant  occnplis  a 
place  inev  tboaa  of  tba  gnat  OHB  In  lbs  asowtery  at  Washington.  • 


^Of  the  tribes  which  formerly  inhabited  the  sea-shore  4.3va«ft0> 
between  the  Mobile  and  the  Mississippi,  and  the  western  SS^md 
bank  of  the  last  mentioned  river,  as  far  north  as  the  Ar-  **jS['J(S^^ 
kansas,  we  know  little  more  than  the  names.     HDn  the  s.  Th^mmu- 
Red  River  and  its  branches,  and  south  of  it,  withm  the  ?SefS^ 
territory  of  the  United  States,  there  have  been  Ibnnd,  until   HHSlS' 
recently,  a  number  of  small  tribes,  natives  of  tiiat  region,      ^^ 
who  spoke  no  less  than  seven  distinct  languages ;  while, 
throughout  the  extensive  territory  occupied  by  the  Bequi« 
maux,  Athapascas,  Algonquios,  and  Iroquois,  there  is  not 
found  a  single  tribe,  or  remnant  of  a  tribe,  that  speaks  a 
dialect  which  does  not  beloaog  to  ooe  or  anothar  of  those 
fiunilies. 
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4NALTdta .      'To  account  for  tliis  great  diversity  of  distinct  langoafes 

1.  Ttnitver-  ^  ^^  small  territory  ineDti<Mied,  it  has  been  supposed  that 

'^njSSHd  ^^^  impenetrable  swamps  and  numerous  channels  by  which 

'^(Mtfv-    the  low  lands  of  that  country  are  intersected,  have  afforded 

MCMtAii/  places  of  refuge  to  the  remnants  of  conquered  tribes ;  and 

it  is  well  known,  bb  a  peculiarity  of  the  Aborigines  of 

America,  that  small  tribes  preserve  their  laoguage  to  the 

last  moment  of  their  existence. 


SECTION    VI. 

DARCOTAH,    OR    SIOtTX    TRIBES. 

%E£UHt(f      *On  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  extending  from 
'^i^^!S^  lands  south  of  the  Arkansas,   to  the  Saskatchewan,  a 
^^^^'      stream  which  empties  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  were  found  nu- 
merous tribes  9pe$kmg  dialects  of  a  common  language, 
and  which  have  been  classed  under  the  appellation  of 
g.  The  earn-  Dahcotos  OT  Sioux.    *Their  country  was  penetrated  by 
ti'SmHim  Fi^ench  traders  as  early  as  1659,  but  they  were  little 
qf  tJum.    known  either  to  the  French  or  the  English  colonists,  and  it 
is  but  recently  that  they  have  come  mto  contact  with  the 
i.8ttti^ton  Americans.     ^One  community  of  the  Sioux,  the  Wvu 
^i&JSr  nehagoes,  had  penetrated  the   territory  of  the  Algon- 
*^      quins,  and  were  fi>und  on  the  western  shoro  of  Lake 
Michigan. 
f .  amtrjea-     *The  nations  which  speak  the  Sioux  language  have  be^n 
^*Z^ni*  classed,  according  to  their  respective  dialects  and  geogia*> 
^^ff^^S?  P^c^  position,  in  four  divisions,  vis.,  Ist,  the  Wimieba- 
'«vt««r«-    goes;  2d,  Assiniboins  and  Sioux  proper;  3d,  the  Bfioetaree 

group ;  and  4th,  the  southern  Sioux  tribes. 

•.  kuriv  lua-      1  *  WmNRBAGOES.    *Little  is  known  of  the  early  history 

"jJJ^jyj?   of  the  Winnebagocs.   They  are  said  to  have  ianoeriy  oc- 

#«••      cupied  a  territory  farther  north  than  at  present,  and  to  have 

been  nearly  desUioyed  by  the  Illinois  about  the  year  1640. 

They  are  likewise  said  to  have  carried  on  frequent  wars 

r.  n*  umitt  against  the  Sioux  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi.     'The 

^oi^urri-  ijnjjtg  Qf  tij^iy  territory  were  nearly  the  same  in  1840  as 

they  were  a  famidred  and  fifty  years  previous,  and  from 

this  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  have  generally  lived, 

during  that  time,  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Algonquin 

a  Tkttr  eoi^  tribes,  by  which  they  have  been  surrounded. 

*SiSlSf      *They  took  pert  vntfi  the  British  against  the  Americans 

SSifM   ^™^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  1612-14,  and  in  18d2  a  part  of  the  na- 

mm ;  md   tiou.  Incited  by  the  fknkous  Sae  chief,  Black  Hawk,  com 

jpKjf&  meooed  an  inmscrimhmte  warfiure  against  the  border  set- 

01  mSSl'   tlemenu  by  which  they  were  aorroanded^  but  were  booq 
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obliged  to  sue  ibr  peace.    'Tlieir  munbera  in  1840  were  analt«i«. 
estimated  at  four  thousand  six  hundred.* 


1 

2.  AssmiBoiws,  and  Sioux  frop££.     "The  Assiniboins  *«»<»«i««^ 

are  a  Dahcota  tribe  who  have  separated  from  the  rest  of  *'  '^  ^***** 


the  nation,  and,  on  that  account,  are  called  ^'  Rebels"  by 
the  Sioux  proper.  *They  are  tlie  meet  northerly  of  tne  i.  toetuiv 
great  Dahcota  family,  and  but  little  is  known  of  their  his-  ^^^'"'"nr- 
tory.  ^Their  number  is  estimated  by  Lewis  and  Clarke  «.  iftiintn 
at  rather  more  tlian  six  thousand  souls. 

*The  Sioux  proper  are  divided  into  seven  independent  s  DMHam 
bands  or  tribes.     They  were  first  visited  by  the  French  ^cSsSuT 
as  early  as  1660,  and  are  described  by  them  as  being     ^'^''^ 
ferocious  and  warlike,  and  feared  by  all  their  neighbors. 
*The  seven  Sioux  tribes  are  supposed  to  amount  to  about  •.  thmotn, 
twenty  thousand  souls. f 

3.  MmsTABEK  Group.    *The  Minetareety  the  MandanSy  r. 
and  the  Craws,  have  been  classed  together,  although  they 
speak  difierent  languages,  having  but  remote  affinities 
with  the  Dahcota.     *The  Mandans  and  the  Minetarees  i. 
cultivate  the  soil  and  live  in  villages;  buit  the  Crows  are  ^ffirlSr 
an  erratic  tribe,  and  live  principally  by  hunting.    *The  $,ptcMaruw 
Mandans  are  lighter  colored  than  the  neighboring  tribes,  ^un^ 
which  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  fabulous  account  of 

a  tribe  of  white  Indians  descended  from  the  Welch,  and 
awaking  their  language.     '*The  Mandans  numbet  about  ».  NmiA«n 
Meen  hundredf  souls  ^  the  Mioetareee  and  the  Crows  <^ '*•'''*•• 
each  three  thousand. f 

4.  SouTHSRN  Sioux  Tbxkbs.   "The  Southern  Sioux  con-  u-i^'^igMCte' 
sist  of  eight  tribes,  speaking  four  or  five  kindred  dialects.  TSinS^; 
Their  territory  originally  extended  from  below  the  mouth  of    'jUSitSg 
the  Arkansas  to  the  present  northern  boundary  of  the  State    f^^^***"*- 
of  Missouri,  and  their  hunting  grounds  westward  to  the 

Rocky  Mountains.     ''They  cultivate  the  soil  and  live  in    i%.  rayar 
villages,  except  duriag  their  hunting^  excursions.     "The  ii^^^HTSrwi 
three  most  southerly  tribes  are  the  QuMpfiu  or  Arkansoiy    ^'JHf^'^ 
on  the  river  of  that  name,  the  Osages^  and  the  Kanxas,  all 
south  of  the  Missouri  River.     ^^The  Qsages  are  a  nume-  u  ^AfO^* 
rous  and  powerful  tribe,  &nd,  until  within  a  few  years  fJStl  ttmf^ 
past,  have  been  at  war  with  raort  of  the  neighboring  tribes,     *^  ^ 
without  excepting  the  Kanzas,  who  speak  the  same  dialect. 
The  territory  of  the  Osages  lies  immediately  north  of  that 
allotted  to  the  Cherokees,  the  Creeks,  and  the  Choctas. 

"The  five  remaining  tribes  of  this  subdivision  are  the  "^ gy^ 
foioetf,  the  MissourieSf  the  OtoeSy  the  Omahas,  and  the  uSS'trae*. 
Puncahs,  '•The  principal  seats  of  the  lowas  are  north  of  '••  '^ 
he  River  Dcs  Moines,  but  a  portion  of  the  tribe  has  joined 


of  flM  Wk  D^purtBiBBl.  tOiOteliB'iflttlBaltilSSS 
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MMALYmB,  the  Otoei^  and  it  is  Mieted  tb^l  both  tribes  speak  the 
uThBMk-  "c^™®  dialect.     *The  Misseuries  wrre  originally  seated  at 


the  mouth  of  the  rirer  of  ^mt  name.  They  were  driven 
away  fiom  their  original  seats  by  \he  Illinois,  and  hare 
since  jdned  the  Otoes.     They  speak  the^Otoe  dialect. 

atttfOTMtfSi'      *^^^  Otoes  are  Ibmid  on  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri         i 

Hirer,  and  below  the  mouth  of  the  River  Platte ;  and  the 

«.  n^Ptm-  Omahas  above  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  River.    *The  Pun. 

^'^      cabs,  in  1840,  were  seated  on  the  Missouri,  one  hundred 

and  fifty  n^iles  above  the  Omahas.    They  speak  the  Oma. 

ha  dialect. 
«.  Thenum-      ^he  residue  of  the  Arkansas  (now  called  Quappas) 
^Mmn    number  about-  five  hundred  souls ;  the  Osaees  five  thou* 
^if^^^i^^^'  sand;  the  Kanzas  fifteen  hundred;  and  the  fiv^  other ^ 

tribes,  together,  about  five  thousand.* 

OTHER  WESTERN  TRIBEa 

«.  nteJMM*      "Of  tiie  Indian  nations  west  of  the  Dahootas,  the  most 

tStmv^  nomeveus  and  powerfiil  are  the  Blade  Feety  a  wandering 

'StdiSi'  c^d  himtinff  tribe,  who  occupy  an  extensive  territory  east 

of  the  Roocy  Mountains.     Their  population  is  estimated 

at  thirty  thousand.     Hiey  carry  on  a  perpetual  war  with 

the  Crows  and  the  Minetarees,  and  also  with  the  Shoshones 

or  Snake  Indians,  and  oUier  tribes  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 

tains,  whom  they  prevent  from  hunting  in  the  bufi&lo 

•   country. 

aj^jbvii     'The  Bapid  LtdianSy  estimated  at  tiiree  thousand,  are 

mJHSm  fi:>und  north  of  the  Missouri  River,  between  the  Black 

Feet  and  the  Assiniboins.     The  Arapahaa  btb  a  detached 

and  wandering  tribe  of  the  Rapids,  now  intisaatdy  con* 

nected  with  the  Bkck  Feet. 

%  JhiVam-      The  Fmonees  proper  inhabit  the  country  west  of  the 

Otoes  and  the  Omahas.     They  bestow  tsome  attention  upon 

agriculture,  but   leas  than  the  southern  Sioux  tribes. 

'Hiey  were  unknown  to  tiie  Americans  before  the  acqui- 

sition  of  Louisiana. 


On*  of  the  latagt  Attaanpta  rt  iManaii  aocriOet  MMOf  Om  1?iwb— ma  Ittpygy  fiwteand  t« 
11m  fbUfOiilBg  mMUBW : 

Aftw]rwnpf«Tbm«tDl8Sl,«wwpart7of  Pawneeshitd  taken  a  yoong  woman  prisoner,  and 
on  their  retarn  ihe  wm  doomed  lo  be  Munrlfleed  to  ttie  "  Oxeet  Star/*  eecordiog  to  tbe  nnffe* 
of  the  tribe.  SheuMftetooedto  «lMttiko,eadan«t«empeByted  a«embled  towftneestlw 
•eea*.  JbiionglhemfmeftyoaBf  vatrkv^bytheBaiBeof  lVMlMiW»M»«lio,«n^ 
■Irttoned  two  fleet  hoxwa  at  a  email  dSttaace^  and  wae  peatod  among  the  eronvl  a»  a  eUent  ipe«* 
tatar.  All  were  audousljr  waiting  to  enjoy  the  apeeCacle  of  the  first  contact  of  the  flames  wkU 
their  Tialfaa ;  wlien,  to  tlieir  astonishment,  the  yoong  warrfor  was  seen  rending  aennder  tha 
aords  whleh  bomd  bar,  and,  wflh  Sia  •wUtaeai  of  thooi^  bearing  her  1B  bii  anns  beyond  the 


e  QaUatin,^ 
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mnltttadft ;  idme,  pladaf  1i«r  i^on  nam  bone,  and  ■umnttBg  Wmmltnpon  tibe  otiwr, 
1m  bon  bar  off  rafe  to  ber  CeioiMli  wul  ooantry.  Tba  «et  would  han  Midangond  tbe  liib  of  «a 
•rdhuurj  ebief ;  but  aoeb  waa  tbe  awaj  of  PeUlaabaroo  la  bia  triba,  (baft  no  one  praavmad  to 
eoiiaura  Ua  intcrftreuea. 

^▼bat  mora  nobla  arampla  of  gaOani  diutiig  b  to  ba  foand  among  aU  tbe  talaa  of  oiodira 
aUvakrr 

*0f  the  other  western  tribes  within  the  vicinity  of  the  analysis. 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  also  of  those  inhabiting  the  Oregon  ~ 


territory,  we  have  only  partial  accounts;  and  but  little  *amir«a». 
is  known  of  their  divisions,  history,  language,  or  num- 
bers. 

*It  is  a  known  fact,  however,  that  the  Oregon  tribes  %.ons»m 
have  few  or  no  wars  among  themselves,  and  that  they  do  ''^**'* 
not  engage  in  battle  except  in  self  defence,  and  then  only 
in  the  last  extremity.  Their  principal  encounters  are 
with  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  who  are  constantly  roving 
about,  on  both  sides  of  the  mountains,  in  quest  of  plun- 
der. 

SECTION  VII. 

PHYSICAL  CHARACTEH,   LANGUAGE,   GOVERNMENT,  RELIGION, 
AND   TEADrriONS   OF   THE   ABORIGINES. 

Physical  Character.     1.  'In  their  physical  charac- 1.  anm  imi- 
ter — ^their  form,  features,  and  color,  and  other  natural  tf»nJ!»rmi 
characteristics,  the  aborigines,  not  only  within  the  boun-  •SS^Uff' 
daries  of  the  United  States,  but  throughout  the  whole  con-  £tS^SS^ 
tinent,  presented  a  great  uniformity ;  exhibiting  thereby  ^^^JSSSt* 
the  clearest  evidence  that  all  belonged  to  the  same  great 
race,  and  rendering  it  improbable  that  they  had  ever  in- 
termingled  with  other  varieties  of  the  human  family. 

2.  *ln  form,  the  Indian  was  generally  tall,  straight  and  ^J^^l^^ 
slender;   his  color  was  of  a  dull   copper,   or  reddish  Aftwtor.cyi, 
brown, — ^hls  eyes  black  and  piercing, — ^his  hair  coarse,  ifp«,We*- 
daik,  and  glossy,  and  never  curling, — ^the  nose*  broad, —  fonhoad.  dti- 
lips  large  and  thick,— cheek  bones  high  and  prominent, —    ****'•  ^ 
bis  beard  light, — ^his  forehead  narrower  than  the  European, 

— he  was  subject  to  few  diseases,  and  natural  deformity 
was  almost  unknown. 

3.  *Ia  mind,  the  Indian  was  inferior  to  the  European,  s.  The  mind 
although  possessed  of  the  same  natural  endowments ;  for  '^JSHpS^S^ 
he  had  cultivated  his  perceptive  faculties,  to  the  great  S^m^tSm. 
n^lect  of  his   reasoning   powers   and   moral   qualities. 

*The  senses  of  the  Indian  were  remarkably  acute; — he  •  niMten»e» 
was  apt  at  imitiition,  rather  than  invention ;  his  memory  '"i^Shm^ 
was  good :  when  aroused,  his  imagination  was  vivid,  but  ^^^tt, 
wild  as  nature :  his  knowledge  was  limited  by  his  expe-  ^SSS^ 
tienoci  and  he  was  nearly  destitute  of  abstract  moral 
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ANALYMfr  trutha,  aad  of  general  pruiciples.  ( ^Tke  Indian  ia  wannly 
\.Th»mmth-  Att'^^^k^  ^  hereditary  customs  ana  manners,-— to  his  an* 
^bSSSflS  ^^^  hunting  grounds  and  the  grayes  of  his  fathers ;  he 
oj^ttAgtfe  is  opposed  to  civilization,  for  it  abridges  his  freedom ;  and, 
%mmuiee  naturally  indolent  and  slothful,  he  detests  labor,  and  thus 
^       '^  advances  but  slowly  in  the  improvement  of  his  oondi- 

tion.*) 

a  n^wrin-      LA^fGUAGE.     1.  *The  discovery  of  a  similarity  in  some 

immStlidof  the   primitive  words  of  different  Indian   languages, 

•iM  (in!»  showing  that  at  some  remote  epoch  they  had  a  common 

ttXu^to   origin,  is  the  principle  which  has  governed  the  division  of 

^'^ISSUtT  ^®  difierent  tribes  into  families  or  nations.     'It  must  noC, 

a  cmttim   therefore,  be  understood,  that  those  which  are  classed  as 

TSmSliellh  belcHiging  to  the  same  nation,   were   under  the  same 

'f!i£ttlu!  government ;  for  different  tribes  of  the  same  family  had 

usually  separate  and  independent  governments,  and  often 

waged  exterminating  wars  with  each  other. 

4.  mvmHtp      2.  *Theie  were  no  national  affinities  springing  from  a 

JmXrSSm  commou  language:  nor  indeed  did  those  classed  as  be* 

^l^to*  longing  to  the  same  family,  always  ^ak  dialects  of  a . 

'jSSllll^    common  language,  which  could  be  understood  by  all; 

for  the  classification  often  embraced  tribes,  between  whose 

languages  there  was  a  much  less  similarity  than  among 

many  of  those  of  modeni  Europe. 

».  Tha  djpr-      3.  'Although  the  Indian  languages  difier  greatly  in 

^SZiSuiit  their  words,  of  which  there  is,  in  general,  a  great  profu- 

^'^uiThiSaS*  sion ;  and  although  each  hss  a  regular  and  perfect  sys- 

'■"'''**^   tern  of  its  own,  yet  in  grammatical  structure  and  form,  a 

*'     great  similarity  has  been  found  to  exist  among  all  the  Ian- 

%.  conatnkm  guages  from  Greenland  to  Cape  Horn.     These  circum* 

fSSS^SSh  stances  appear  to  denote  a  common  but  remote  QZ%b  of 

S^pmtthi  all  the  Indian  languages;  and  so  different  are  they  from 

ffyg^SSw  any  ancient  or  modem  language  of  the  other  hemisphere, 

^Jjjf ^  as  to  afibrd  conclusive  proof  that  if  they  were  ever  deri. 

*>«*"•     ved  from  the  Old  World,  it  must  have  been  at  a  very 

early  period  in  the  world's  history. 

'ifSS«??i£'  f^*  ^^^^  language  of  the  Indian,  however,  although 

ta«i«ri«^r«Qr  possessed  of  so  much  system  and  regularity,  showed  but 

^Stdf-   little  mental  cultivation ;  for  although  profuse  in  words  to 

S^jk^oS^  express  all  his  desires,  and  to  des^nate  every  object  of  his 

experience ;  although  abotmding  in  metaphors  and  glow* 

ing  with  allegories,  it  was  incapable  of  expressing  abstract 

and  moral  truths ;  for,  to  these  subjects,  the  Indian  had 


*  Labor,  In  ^cmrj  Mpeet.  luw  aapeaxwl  to  irar  Indfent  to  ht  dtgnilliig.  '^  I  hftir^  mrrer,* 
nid  «n  iBdten  chief  at  Mkthahnaffcltiiiff.  wlio  wished  to  concentnto  the  polntai  of  hbi  honor, 
^  1  have  never  mn  beftaee  ea  enemy.  I  have  nerer  ait  wood  nor  earrled  water.  I  hare  notel 
been  diigrwed  vUh  a  blow.    1  am  as  free  «•  toj  ftifaeia  wen  fcetav  iae."~;SM«irfcn|^. 
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never  directed  his  attention ;  and  he  needed  no  terms  to  aw alybis. 

express  that  of  which  he  had  no  conoeptjoou  )  * 

5.  ^He  had  a  name  Sot.  Deity,  but  he  expressed  his  at-   i-  jau»tr«h 
tributes  by  a  circumlocution ;— -he  oould  deiscribe  aotioos,       '^^ 
and  their  efTeots,  but  had  no  terms  for  their  moral  quail- 
ties.    *Nor  had  the  Indian  any  written  language.     The  &  Th9dbtem» 
only  method  of  communicating  ideaa^  and  of  preserving  /mSSfSSni 
the  memory  o&  events  by  artificial  siffas,  was  by  the  use  ^*uiS^ 
of  knotted  oor^,  belts  of  wampum>  and  analogous  means ;  ^^^^^"^ 
or  by  a  system  of  pictorial  writing,  consisting  of  rude  im- 
itations of  visible  c^'eots.     Something  of  this  nature  was 
found  in  all  parts  of  Ajnerica. 

^GroVBBicKSNT.     L  'in  some  of  the  tribes,  the  govern-  1  xftefov- 
mant  approaohed  an  absolute  monarchy ;  the  will  of  the  ^SS^tSi 
sachem  being  the  supreme  law,  so  long  as  the  fespeot  of      ''''^^ 
the  tribe  preserved  Ins*  authority.     ^The  (pvemment  of  ^Ammwtfm 
the  Five  Nations  was  entirely  republican.     'In  most  of  T'^H^H^H^ 
the  tribes,  the  Indians,  as  inaividuals,  preserved  a  great    ^^SfS^^ 
degree  of  independence,  hardly  submitting  to  any  re- 
straint^ 

2.  *l1iusy  when  the  Huzoas,  at  one  time,  seat  messen*  r  njMfnmod 
gers  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Iroquois,  a  ^^S^JS^ 
single  Indian  aooon^Muaied  the  embassy  in  a  hostile  char* 

acter,  and  no  power  in  the  community  could  deter  hink 
The  warrior,  meeting  one  of  his  enemies,  gratified  his 
vengeance  by  dispatching  him.  It  seems  the  Iroquois 
were  not  strangers  to  such  sallies,  for,  afiier  due  explana- 
tion, they  regarded  the  deed  as  an  individual  act,  and  the 
negotiatKA  was  sucoessfully  terminated.* 

3.  ^The  nominal  title  of  chiei^  although  usuaUy  tor  7.  rAsnrb 
li&,  and  hereditary,  conferred  but  little  power,  either  in  ^TSS!^ 
war  or  in  peace ;  and  the  authority  of  the  chieftain  de- 
pended almost  entirely  on  ius  personal  talents  and  en« 

ergy.     Tublic  opinion  and  usage  were  the  cmly  laws  of  ^Jf^^ 
the  Indian .f  taw»qfifia 

4.  *There  was  one  feature  of  aristocracy  which  ap*  $.prwuUM 
pears  to  have  been  very  general  among  the  Indian  tribes,  £SS^^, 
and  to  have  been  established  frcnn  time  immemorial.    This   tS^SSl 
was  a  divifflon  into  clans  or  tribes,  the  members  of  which 

were  dispersed  ^  indiscrimiaately  throughout  the   whole  ia  prfne^wi 

nation.    '*The  principal  regulation  of  these  divisions,  was,  '"^C^S^ 

that  no  man  ccmld  marry  in  his  own  clan,  and  that  every      ^^^ 

'Child  belonged  to  the  clan  of  its  mother.     "The  obvious  ^oottyteJ: 

•  Ghamplaiii,  Um»  li.,  p.  79--89. 

t  In  an  obltouy  notice  of  tlie  celebrated  STOnUmy,  emperor  of  the  CreelcB,  iA»  died  la 
liW,ttltttid>-^ThisMollMdebier  of  ttie  Oiwkt  styled  himfleir  king  of  Mugs.  But  iiIm, 
he  eoaU  oeitber  reetnln  the  niMiieaft  fellow  of  his  astion  ftom  the  oolnmlisloii  of  s  erlme,  nor 
paniihhlmflAtrheluuloavialtasdU!    Us  might  penwufe  or  aJTbe,  «Q  Um  good  mi  Isdisa 
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jkMMVfam  design  of  this  B3r8teni  was  the  piwention  of  marriages 
among  near  relations,—- thereby  ohecking  the  natural  ten- 
dency  towards  the  subdivision  of  the  nation  into  independ- 
ent  communities. 
1.  orMmtni      5.  'Most  of  the  nstions  were  found  dirided  into  three 
wumt^mi  dans,  or  tribes,  but  some  into  morey^-^ach  distinguished 
*7£fcS[?'   by  the  name  of  an  snimaL    *Thus  the  Huron  tribes  were 
•  «j2^  divided  into  three  dans,— 4he  Bear,  the- Wolf,  and  die 
9.Th»tn-   Turtle.     'The  Iroquois  had  the  same  divisions^  except 
*'^'      that  the  dan  of  the  Turtle  was  divided  into  two  others. 
4.  The  Dom-  *The  Delswares  were  likewise  divided  into  three  clans ; 
"^SSiwiSr'  ^®  various  Sioux  tribes  at  iH'esent  into  two  large  clans, 
pHa^SSm,  vhich  are  subcUvided  into  several  others :  the  Shawneea 
are  divided  into  four  olans,  and  the  Chippewas  into  a  lar- 
ger number. 

^'uiSSuV'     ^*  ^^^^^^i^^^Yt  aniong  some  of  the  soudiem  tribes,  if 
€rtmMmmg  an  individual  oomnutted  an  offence  against  one  of  the 
^B^mf  same  elan,  the  penalty,  or  compensation,  was  regolated 
*'^^'      hy  the  other  members  of  the  dan ;  and  in  the  case  of 
murder,  the  penalty  being  death,  the  nearest  male  relative 
of  the  deceased  was  the  executioner.     If  an  injury  was 
eommitSed  by  a  member  of  another  dan,  then  the  clan 
of  the  injured  party,  and  not  the  party  himself,  demanded 
veperation ;  and  in  case  of  refusal,  the  injured  dan  had 
the  right  to  do  itself  justice,  by  inflicting  the  proper  pen- 
alty  upon  the  offender. 
••pewM^i*-     7.  *An  institution  peculiar  to  the  Cherokees  was  the 
anmwtta   Setting  q>art,  as  among  the  Israelites  of  old,  a  city  of  re- 
fuge and  peace,  whidi  was  the  residence  of  a  few  sacred 
*<  beloved  men,"  in  whose  presence  blood  oould  not  be 
shed,  and  where  even  murderers  fi>und,  at  least  a  tempo- 
^riSS^SfS**  ^^^  as3dum.     *Of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  was  once 
whmt  SSSmr  the  division  of  towns  or  villages,  among  the  Creeks,  into 
'camL^  White  and  R^  towns,— the  former  the  ulvocates  of  peace^ 
and  the  latter  of  war ;  and  whenever  the  question  of  war 
or  peace  was  deliberately  discussed,  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  former  to  advance  all  the  arguments  that  oould  be  sug- 
fl^Bted  in  favor  of  peace. 
•.rR<Ainntf<y  r^EsLioioN.     1.  *The  religious  notions  of  tiie  natives, 
*^hS&^  .throughout  the  whole  continent,  exhibited  great  uniformity. 
ftSwwe'K  *^"™**°^  all  the  tribes  there  was  a  belief,  though  often 
aiTjj^jfjr  ^^V^'^  ^^^  indistinct,  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
u^ySSmd.  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  its  future  state. 
^iSSS^SSt  "B"t  the  Indian  believed  in  numberless  inferior  Deities  ;— 
uSatinkM  ^  *  8^  ^^  *^®  '""'  ^®  moon,  and  the  stars ;  of  the  oc<^an 
0MMi«n.    and  the  storm ; — and  his  superstition  led  him  to  attribute 
spirits  tb  the  lakes  and  the  rivers,  the  valleys  Mid  the 
motmtains,  and  to  every  power  which  he  could  not  fathom. 
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End  which  he  could  neither  create  nor  destmy.     *Thus  analysis. 
the  Deity  of  the  Indian  was  not  a  unity ;  the  Great  Spirit  i  rtigiuuurs 
that  he  Worshipped  was  the  embodiment  of  tlie  material  v^^'gj*^ 
iaws  of  the  Universe,— the  aggregate  of  the  mysterious)    Bptru!^ 
powers  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  -.^ ^ 

2.  'Most  tribes  hod  their  religious  fasts  and  festivals ;  i^MwSSZ* 
their  expiatory  self  punishments  and  sacrifices ;  and  their       '/cT* 
priests,  who  acted  in  the  various  capacities  of  physicians, 
prophets,  and  sorcerers.*    "The  Mexicans  paid  their  chief  •"JSSS* 
adoration  to  the  sun,  and  offered  human  sacrifices  to  that 
luminary.     *The   Natches,   and  some  of  the  tribes  of  4i^JJSSS. 
Louisiana,  kept  a  sacred  fire  constantly  burning,  in  a  *«p?r<^ 
temple  aporopriatod  to  that  purpose.     The  Natches  also       * 
worshipped  the  sun,  from  whom  their  sovereign  and  the 
privileged  class  claimed  to  be  descended ;  and  at  the  death 
of  the  head  chief,  who  was  styled  the  Great  Sun,  his 
wives  and  his  mother  were  sacrificed.     •Until  quite  re- i- Practice  ^ 
cently  the  practice  of  annually  sacrificing  a  prisoner  pre-  ri»andF(uo* 
vailed  among  the  Missouri  Indians  and  the  Pawnees.f  ***** 

8.  'A  superstitious  reverence  for  the  dead  has  been  t-KBverMce 
found  a  distinguishing  trait  of  Indian  character.     Under   riatqrt£ 
its  influence  the  dead  were  wrapped  and  buried  in  the      ***** 
choicest  furs,  with  their  ornaments,  their  weapons  of  war, 
and  provisions  to  last  them  on  their  solitary  journey  to 
the  land  of  spirits,     EJxtensive  mounds  of  earth,  the  only 
monuments  of  the  Indian,  were  often  erected  over  the 
graves  of  illustrious  chieftains ;  and  some  of  the  tribes, 
at  stated  intervals  collected  the  bones  of  the  dead,  and  in- 
terred  them  in  a  common  cemetery.    'The  Mexicans,  and  igJ^J/jS^ 
some  of  the  tribes  of  South  America,  frequently  buried       rua, 
their  dead  beneath  their  houses ;  and  the  same  practice 
has  been  traced  among  the   Mobilian  tribes  of  North 
America.     *One  usaire,  the  burial  of  the  dead  in  a  sitting  s.  buhoi  in  « 
pasture,  was  found  almost  universal  among  the  tribes  from      tSJ: 
Greenland  to  Cape  Horn,  showing  that  some  common  su- 
perstition pervaded  the  whole  continent.  USiSSu 

Traditions.     1.  'As  the  graves  of  the  red  men  were  '^^^ 
their  only  monuments,  so  traditions  were  their  only  his-      ^"^^ 
tory.     "By  oral  traditions,  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  ^^'£S££ 
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*  The  IndHans  poMMsed  ■ome  llUto  sUll  in  medldiM,  but  ai  all  dtaewM  of  obwura  orlgla 
Iran  Meribed  to  tbe  aeoiH  agency  of  malignant  powen  or  aplrita,  Um  phyridaa  Inwatad  him- 
•dr  with  fala  myatle  efaanetar.  whan  he  direetaa  Up  «A>rU  agalaat  tbeae  Inviaibto  enemies. 
Bt  the  •mmej  at  dreama.  mjstleal  ceremonies,  and  ineantatieaa,  he  attempted  to  diTv  into  Uie 
aSysa  of  futnritjr,  and  hrinff  to  light  the  hidden  and  Khe  unknown,  flie  aame  principle  in  ha- 
man  natan,.^a  dim  beUof  m  the  epirit'i  exiatenee  after  the  diaeolnlton  of  the  body,  and  of  nu- 
meroQf  Inilsible  powen,  of  good  and  of  ertl,  In  the  naiverm  aroand  him,— prinudplea  whioh 
wxmp  the  mind  of  the  aa? he>  in  (he  iblda  of  a  gioomy  laperatltlon,  and  bow  him  down,  the 
tool  of  jngflera  and  kn»Tear-hnTe,  wndar  the  light  of  Aevelation,  opened  n  pathway  ^  hopo 
to  n  gioiloQa  iaunorlalHy,  and  elefated  man  hi  the  aeale  of  being  to  hold  eonveiaa  wittt  hia 


t  AwhmlfliU  AmartcnMi  ToL  Jl.,  p.  183.    Bee  alpo  p.  64,  notlee  of  IVAriedaree. 
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ANALYwg.  they  preserved  the  memory  of  important  events  connected 

with  the  history  of  the  tribe— of  the  deeds  o£  illustrious 

chieftains— andT  of  important  phenomena  in  the  natural 

1.  hHTMoiteB  world.     'Of  their  traditions,  somei  having  obvious  refer- 

Mmte^^«  ence  to  events  recorded  in  scripture  history,  are  exceeds 

tradMam.    j||g]y  interesting  and  important,  and  their  universality 

tiiroughout  the  entire  continent,  is  conclusive  proof  that 

their  origin  is  not  wholly  fabulous. 

f.  ^prm-       2-  'Thus  the  wide  spread  Algonquin  tribes  preserved  a 

jfMejSrMT  tradition  of  the  original  creation  of  the  earth  from  water, 

%  ^thejn'  ^^^  ^^  *  subsequent  general  inundation.     'The  Iroquois 

0iott.      tribes  likewise  had  a  tradition  of  a  general  deluge,  but 

from  which  they  supposed  that  no  person  escape,  and 

that,  in  order  to  repeople  the  earth,  beasts  were  changed 

4  TnMtioH  into  men.    *One  tribe  held  the  tradition,  not  only  of  a  del« 

^"'jSV     uge,  but  also  of  an  age  of  fire,  which  destroyed  every 

human  being  except  one  man  and  one  woman,  who  were 

saved  in  a  cavern. 

^aSSnot      ^'  *^^^  Tamenacs,  a  nation  in  the  northern  part  of 

%6^7]m-   South  America,  say  that  their  progenitor  AmaUvica,  arri- 

""^       ved  in  their  country  in  a  bark  canoe,  at  the  time  of  the 

great  deluge,  which  b  called  the  age  of  water.     This 

tradition,  with  some  modifications,  was  current  among 

many  tribes;   and  the  name  oi  Amalivica  was  found 

spread  over  a  region  of  more  than  forty  thousand  square 

miles,  where  he  was  termed  the  '^  Father  of  Mankind." 

r^^        4.  *The  aboriginal  Chilians  say  that  their  progenitani 

^^'^'^^    escaped  Gxym  the  deluge  by  ascending  a  high  mountain, 

which  they  still  point  out. 
7.  orrte        ^Xhe  Muyscas  of  New  Grenada  have  a  tradition  that 
nS^Gmn'  they  were  taught  to  clothe  themselves,  to  worship  the  sun, 
"^       and  to  cultivate  the  earth,  by  an  old  man  with  a  long  flow> 
inff  beard ;  but  that  his  wife,  less  benevolent,  caused  the 
vuley  of  Bogota  to  be  inundated,  by  which  all  the  na- 
tives perished,  save  a  &w  who  were  preserved  on  the 
mountains. 
\f^S^^      5.  'A  tradition  said  to  be  handed  down  from  the  Tol- 
y^^ff  teoB,  concerning  the  p3rramid  of  Cholula,  in  Mexico,  re- 
latesy  that  it  was  built  by  one  of  seven  giants,  who  alone 
escaped  from  the  great  deluge,  by  takmg  refuge  in  the 
cavern  of  a  lofty  mountain.     The  bricks  of  which  the 
pyramid  was  composed  were  made  in  a  distant  province, 
and  conveyed  by  a  file  of  men,  who  passed  them  from 
hand  to  hand.    But  the  gods,  beholding  with  wrath  the 
attempt  to  build  an  edifice  whose  top  should  reach  the 
clon^  hurled  fire  upon  the  pyramid,  by  which  ntmibers 
of  the  workmen  perished.    The  work  was  disoaotinued. 
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and  the  monument  was  afterwards  dedicated  to  the  '  God  awalysis. 
OP  THE  Air.'    ^ 

6.  'The  Mexicans  ascribed  all  their  improvements  in     uqfthd 
the  arts,  and  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  to  a  white  ^uuMtst- 
and  bearded  man,  who  came  from  an  unknown  region,      ""^ 
and  was  made  high  priest  of  the  city  of  Tula.     From  the 
numerous  blessings  which  he  bestowed  upon  mankind, 

and  his  aversion  to  cruelty  and  war,  his  was  called  the 
golden  age,  and  the  era  of  peace.    Having  received  from 
the  Great  Spirit  a  drink  which  made  him  immortal,  and 
being  inspired  with  the  desire  of  visiting  a  distant  coun- 
try, he  went  to  the  east,  and,  disappearing  on  the  coast| 
was  never  afterwards  seen.     'In  one  of  the  Mexican  pic-  rT»Bgriwt 
ture  writings  there  is  a  delineation  of  a  venerable  looking  ^^lS!efti£* 
man,  who,  with  his  wufe,  was  saved  in  a  canoe  at  the  time  '^n^lSrS^ 
of  the  great  inundation,  and,  upon  the  retiring  of  the     ''"'*' 
waters  of  the  flood,  was  landed  upon  a  mountain  called 
Colhuacan.     Their  children  were  bom  dumb,  and  re- 
ceived different  lai^uages  from  a  dove  upon  a  lofty  tree. 

7.  *The  natives  of  Mechoaoan  are  said  by  Claviirero,  a.  AMorimf 
Humboldt,  and  others,  to  have  a  tradition,  which,  if  cor-  Of^natneief 
rectly  reported,  accords  most  singularly  with  the  scrip-  ^•■^***®"^ 
tural  account  of  the  deluge.     The  tradition  relates '  that 

at  the  time  of  the  great  deluge,  Tezpi^  with  his  wife  and 
children,  embarked  in  a  ealh  or  house,  taking  with  them 
several  animals,  and  the  seeds  of  different  fruits;  and 
that  when  the  waters  began  to  withdraw,  a  bird,  called 
auray  was  sent  out,  which  remained  feeding  upon  carrion ; 
and  that  other  birds  were  then  sent  out,  which  did  not 
return,  except  the  humming  bird,  which  brought  a  small 
branch  in  its  mouth. 

8.  *These  traditions,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  4  JWgrM/ 
character  that  mi^ht  be  mentioned,  form  an  important  ^fstrmot^ 
link  in  the  chain  of  testimony  which  goes  to  substantiate   ^fJXtSon!! 
the  authenticity  of  Divine  Revelation.     *We  behold  the  •.TtaciM- 
unlettered  tribes  of  a  vast  continent,  who  have  lost  all  JSS^S^Stw 
knowledge  of  their  origin,  or  migration  hither,  preserving 
with  remarkable  distinctness,  tne  apparent  tradition  o« 
certain  events  which  the  inspired  penrasm  tells  us  hap- 
pened hi  the  early  ages  of  the  world's  history.     •We  «^ 
iteadily  detect,   in  several  of  these  traditions,   clouded 
though  they  are  by  fable,  a  striking  coincidence  with  the 
scriptural  accounts  of  the  creation  and  the  deluge  ^  while 
in  others  we  think  we  see  some  faint  memorials  of  the 
destruction  of  the  "  cities  of  the  plain"  by  "  fire  which 
came  down  from  heaven,"  and  of  that  "  confusion  of 
tongues"  which  fell  upon  the  descendants  of  Noah  in  the 
plains  ofShinar. 
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AifALYBiB.  9.  4fthe8CTiptiiTal  account  of  the  deluge,  and  the  saving 
i.D^fMOy  ^^  Noah  and  his  familv  be  only  a  "  delusive  fable  ;"  at 
SitoftSSS'S*  ^^  ^^e,  and  under  what  circumstances,  it  may  be  askf^d, 
icriphtr^^  could  such  a  ikblo  have  been  imposed  upon  the  world  for 
SUSr^fe.,  a  fact,  and  with  such  impressive  fon>e  that  it  should  be 
iffabU.    universally  credited  as  true,  and  transmitted,  in  many 

languages,  through  difienmt  nations,  and  successive  ages, 
9.  The  alter-  by  oral  tradition  alone  ?  Thase  who  can  tolerate  the 
whotSenu  supposition  of  such  imiversal  credulity,  have  no  altema* 
*^^i&ST'^  tive  but  to  reject  the  evidence  derived  from  all  human 

experience,  and,  against  a  world  of  testimony  weighins 

against  them,  to  oppose  merely  the  bare   assertion  of 

infidel  unbelief. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AMERICAN    ANTiaUITIES 

SECTION  I. 

Ain'iQtnTiBS  Fotmn  in  the  united  states. 

t  iimififfrto      1.  'The  Antiquities  of  the  Indians  of  the  present  race 
$t!te  jnSSS  fti^  neither  numerous   nor  important.      ^They  consist 
4  glSfccgf  ^^^^7  ^^  ornaments,  warlike  instruments,  and  domestic 
totei.      utensils ;  such  as  rude  stone  axes  or  tomahawks,  knives 
and  chisels,  pipes,  flint  arrow-heads,  an  inferior  kind  of 
earthenware,  and  mortars  that  were  used  in  preparing 
^lyre    maize  or* com  for  food.     •These  specimens  of  aboriginal 
iSSSwif^  art  and  ingenuity  are  frequently  discovered  in  the  cultiva- 
*****      tion  of  new  lands,  in  the  vicinity  of  old  Indian  towns,  and 
particularly  in  the  Indian  burying  places ;  but  they  pre- 
sent no  evidences  of  a  state  of  society  superior  to  what 
f.  M)dem    IS  fouud  amoug  the  Indians  of  the  present  day.     'Some 
SSSn^  tribes  erected  mounds  over   the  graves  of  illustrious 
^(SuhtSHi  chieftains ;  but  these  works  can  generally  be  distinguished 
ttmutmmn.  f^^^,^  Hhmti  ancient  tumuli  which  are  of  unknown  origin, 
by  their  inierior  dimensions,  their  isolated  situations,  and 
the  remains  of  known  Indian  fabrics  that  are  found  with- 
in them. 
7.  U9iem       2.  *As  articles  of  modem  European  origin,  occasional]  j 
•'^imStSm   found  in  the  Western  States,  have  sornetimes  been  blended 
•*{SSrt^  ^^h  those  that  are  really  ancient,  great  caution  is  requi. 
''■**•      site  in  receiving  accounts  of  supposed  antiquities,  lest  our 
credulity  should  impose  upon  us  some  modem  fragment 
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fcr  an  ancient  relio.     'As  the  French,  at  an  early  period,  analysis. 
had  establishinents  in  our  western  territory,  it  would  be  i,impum9nt» 
surprising  if  the  soil  did  not  occasionally  unfold  sonie   ^^^^ 
lost  or '  buried  remains  of  their  residence  there ;  and  ^jy/Sf«^ 
accordingly  there  have  been  found  knives  -and  pickaxes,  JBomanoofiat. 
iron  and  copper  kettles,  and  implements  of  modem  war- 
fare,  together  with  medals,  anid  French  and  English 
couis ;  and  eren  some  ancient  Roman  coins  were  found 
in  a  cave  in  Tennessee ;  but  tiiese  had  doubtless  been 
deposited  there,  and  perhaps  in  view  of  the  exploration  of 
the  cave,  by  some  European  since  the  country  was 
traversed  by  the  French.    'But,  notwithstanding  some  a^jtqw?«i 
reported  disooveries  to  the  ccmtrary,  it  is  c(Miiidently  be-  OSSuwiSi, 
ileved  that  there  has  not  been  found,  in  all  North  Amer-      ^ 
ica,  a  single  medal,  coin,  or  monument,  bearing  an  in- 
scription in  cuiy  known  language  of  the  Old  World,  which 
has  not  been  brought,  or  made  here,  since  the  discovery 
by  Columbus. 

S.  •There  aane,  however,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  Ji^^SSS? 
Stales,  many  antiquities  of  a  remarkable  character,  which  Hjff'^^l^ 
cannot  be  ascribed  either  to  Europeans  or  to  the  present     '^'"^ 
Indian  tribes,  and  which  afford  undoubted  proofs  of  an 
origin  from  nations  of  considerable  cultivation,  and  ele- 
vated far  above  the  savage  state.    *No  articles  of  me-  4.  Prmno' 
chanical  workmanship  are  more  enduring  than  fragments  ^  u^^' 
of  earthen  ware,  specimens  of  which,  coeval  in  date  with 
the  remotest  periods  of  civilization,  have  been  found  among 
the  oldest  ruins  of  the  world.     •Numerous  specimens,  >  gygweiw 
moulded  with  great  care,  have  also  been  discovered  in  the  ^^ta 
western  United  States,  and  under  such  circumstances  as     ^^^' 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  being  of  recent  origin. 

4.  *Some  years  since,  some  workmen,  in  digging  a  well  JfJSji^ 
near  Nadbville,  Tennessee,  discovered  an  earthen  pitcher,  mn^uu. 
containing  about  a  gallon,  standing  on  a  rock  twenty  feet 
below  the  sur&oe  of  the  earth.  Its  form  was  circular, 
and  it  was  surmounted  at  the  top  by  the  figure  of  a  female 
bead  covered  with  a  conical  cap.  The  h^d  had  strtxigly 
marked  Asiatic  features,  and  large  ears  extending  as  low 
as  the  chin.* 

5  ^Near  some  ancient  remains  on  a  fork  of  the  Cum- ''-  The"  Tr* 
berland  River,  a  curious  specimen  of  pottery,  called  the  Jj;g**f^j^ 
♦^Triune  vessel,"  or  "Idol,"  was  found  about  four  feet  £Sl££!d 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.     It  consists  of  three  hoi-      ^^' 
low  heads,  joined  together  at  the  back  by  an  inverted  bell- 
shaped  hollow  stem  or  handle.    The  features  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Asiatic.     The  faces  had  been  painted 
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AKAhYMW.  with  red  ajid  yeUow,  and  the  oqion  still  rettinad  gival 
brilliancy.    .  Th«  vessel  holds  about  a  quart,  and  is  oosup 
posed  of  a  fine  clay,  which  has  beea  hardened  by  tha 
action  of  fire* 
L  XMqfua^     6.  'Near  Nashville,  an  idol  conkpofled  of  olay  aad  flyp* 
'^SSSfnS  sum  has  been  discovered,  which  represents  a  man  without 
^*'*^*'^   arms,  having  the  hair  plaited,  a  band  around  the  head, 
and  a  flattened  lump  or  cake  upon  the  summit.    It  is  said 
in  all  respects  to  resemble  an  idol  found  by  Professor 
Pallas  in  me  southern  part  of  the  Russisn  empire.* 
%  jommni      7.  'la  an  ancient  ezcavatioQ  at  the  Stata  salt  works  In 
JSatmSSi  Illinois,  ashes  and  fragments  of  euthen  ware  were  found 
^ff*'*'^    at  great  depths  below  the  surface ;  and  similar  appear* 
ances  have  been  discovered  at  other  works ;  whi<m  ran* 
ders  it  probable  that  these  springs  were  formerly  worked 
by  a  civilized  people  ibr  the  manufactui^  of  salt.f 
a.  xoMtim       'Aemains  of  fire-places  and  chiBOneys  have  been  dia 
^SilSSS!  covered  in  various  places,  several  feet  below  the  sur&ce 
^'^^^      of  the  earth,  and  where  the  soil  waa  covered  by  the  hea- 
viest  forest  trees  ;  firom  wliich  the  ooQclutt(»  is  probable 
that  eight  or  ten  hundred  years  had  elapsed  since  these 
hearths  were  deserted.^ 
I.  uaMMf-      8.  ^Medals,  representing  the  sun,  with  its  rays  of  light, 
JUnSiVa^  have  been  found  at  various  places  in  the  Western  States^ 
^St^t^l  together  with  utensils  and  ornaments  of  copper,  some- 
^       tiroes  plated  with  silver :  and  in  one  instance^  in  a  mound 
at  Marietta,  a  solid  silver  cup  waa  found,  with  its  surface 
a  maamr  smooth  and  regular,  and  its  interior  finely  gilded.^     *Arti* 
JUJ^    cles  of  copper,  such  as  pipe-bowls,  ariow^eads^  circular 
medals,   d^c,  have  been   found  in  more  than   twenty 
f.  Mimn^  mounds.    'Mirrors  of  isinglass  have  been  found  ia  many 
^'^VSS'*    P^<^<^^*    Traoea  of  iron  wholly  consumed  b^  rust  have 
Id  iTfffffirry  ^^^"^  dLKX>vered  in  a  few  instances.     ^Some  of  the  articles 
p^tury,    of  pottery  are  skilfully  wrought  aad  polished»  glazed  and 
burned,  and  are  in  no  respects  inferior  to  those  of  modera 
manufacture.!! 
t.  Thmw^      9.  'These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  numerous  articles 
orSk     of  mechanical  workmanship  that  have  been  discovered* 
and  whiph  evidently  owe  their  origin  to  some  former  race* 
of  far  greater  skill  in  the  arts,  than  the  present  Indian 
iinSum^  tribes  possess.    *6ut  a  class  of  antiquities,  far  mdre  Into* 
VlmSolJ^md  fasting  than  those  already  mentioned,  and  which  affi>i4 
MTttM.     more  decisive  proof  of  the  inunense  numbers^  and  at  least 

•  Arehatoda  AmnIou*,  vol.  i.  p.  ll^  wd  PbIIm*!  Tnnvlg  voL  2Bd. 
t  Scmw  oTtlM  tiidliia  trlMs  made  xm  of  rock  salt,  Init  it  !•  noi  known  titfi  Unj  vadentood 
Am  ntxwM  ofibfeihilM  ft  1^  •va^OMllM  «r  bolHBt. 
t  Atfthgilogk  Am.  voL  L  p.  SOa 

ISehoolomft^s  View,  p.  S7a 
SclMotena'ft  MlMla^»n^  VOL  L  aUi  Md  AmhalosU  ia.  v«L  L  p.  SS7. 
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partial  civilization  of  their  authon,  coosista  of  embank-  AHALTaia. 
ments  of  earth,  trenches,  walls  of  stone,  and  mounds, 
which  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  states  bordering 
upon  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches, — ^in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Great  Lakes  -and  their  tributaries, — and  in  the  South- 
em  States  and  Florida. 

10.  'Although  upwards  of  a  hundred  remains  of  what  i.  x«<e«»- 
wcre  apparently  rude  ancient  ibrts  or  defensive  fortifica-     ^Sim. 
tions,  some  of  which  were  of  considerable  diinensions, 

have  been  discovered  in  the  state  of  New  York  alone,  yet 
they  increase  in  number  and  in  size  towards  the  south- 
west. Some  of  the  most  remarkable  only  can  be  de- 
scribed. 

11.  *At  Marietta,  Ohio,  on  an  elevated  plain  above  the  i  Kmhwat 
present  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  were,  a  few  years  since, 

some  extraordinary  remains  of  ancient  works*  which  ap-  «.  sea  Nd  i, 
pear  to  have  been  fortifications.     'They  consisted,  princi*  ^j^^'^ 
pally,  of  two  large  oblong  inclosures,  the  one  containing      ••*«• 
an  area  of  forty,  and  the  other  of  twenty  acres,  togetlier 
with  several  mounds  and  terraces,  the  largest  mound  bein^ 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
thirty  feet  in  ahftude. 

12.  *Tho  fortresses  were  encompassed  by  walls  of  t.Detertfam 
earth,  from  sL\  to  ten  feet  high,  and  thirty  feet  in  breadth.  ^tSoaXST 
On  each  side  of  the  larger  inclosure  were  three  entrances, 

at  equal  distances  apart,  the  middle  being  the  largest,  es- 
pecially on  the  side  towards  the  Muskingum.  This  en- 
trance was  guarded  by  two  parallel  walls  of  earth,  two 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  apart,  and  three  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  in  length,  and  extending  down  to  the  former 
bank  of  the  Muskingum. 

13.  *  Within   the   inclosed   area,  near  the    northwest  •  Appear- 
comer,  was  an  oblong  terrace,  one  hundred  and  eighty  tk^tmeimtd 
eight  feet  in  length,  and  nine  feet  high, — ^level  on  the  sura-      •^** 
mit)  and  having,  on  each  side,  regular  ascents  to  the  top. 

Near  the  south  wall  was  another  similar  terrace ;  and  at 
the  southeast  corner  a  third.  Near  the  centre  was  a  cir- 
cular mound,  thirty  feet  in  diametor,  and  five  feet  high ; 
and  at  the  southwest  comer,  a  semicircular  parapet,  to 
^uard  the  entrance  in  that  quarter. 

14.  'The  smaller  fort  had  entrances  on  each  side,  and  yfart^'SSJ 
at  each  comer ;  most  of  the  entrances  l!eing  defended  by      '^^ 
circular  mounds  wjtliln.     *The  conical  mound,  near  the    r  conuni 
smaller  fort,  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  an  embank-  ""^^  **^ 
znent,  through  which  was  an  opening  towards  the  fortifi- 
cation, twenty  feet  in  width.     This  mound  was  protected, 

in  addition,  by  surrounding  parapets  and  mounds,  and  out-      ^^^ 
works  of  various  forms.     'Between  the  fortresses  were 
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AHALms.  Jbund  excavations,  one  of  whieh  was  sixty  feet  in  diame- 
LTimirfn*- 1^  «  the  Bnrface,  with  steps  formed  in  its  sides.  'Thea« 
■**•*"'*  excavations  were  probably  welts  that  supplied  the  iohabit- 


t  wtntta  .    15-  'At  Circleville,  near  the  Sciots  River,  were'  two 

^'JlJ^'',  earthen  incloaures*  connected  with  each  other;  one  an 

exact  circle,  and  the  other  an  exact  square ;  the  diameter 

of  the  former  being  sixty  nine  rods,  and  each  aide  of  the 

1.  ma  .fan  latter  fifty  nine.     'The  wall  of  the  square  inclosure  wat 

*""™™    about  ten  feet  in  heizht,  having  seven  openings  or  gate- 

(  Tjit  orar  ways,  each  protectea  by  a  mound  of  earth.     *The  circn- 

ututektan.  j^^  jnctosure  was  surrounded  by  two  walls,  with  a  ditch 

between  them ;  the  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  dilch  to 

'wM*"   "'*'  ^P  "''  '''^  walls  being  twenty  feet.     *In  the  centre  of 

the  inclosure  was  a  mound  ten  feet  high,  thirty  feet  in  di- 

t.  Bmefr-    smetcr  at  the  summit,  and  several  rods  at  the  base.    "East 

mSii^nS  of  the  roound — partially  inclosing  it,  nod  extending  five 

'i^u      or  six  rods,  was  a  semicircular  pavement,  composed  of 

pebbles,  such  as  are  found  in  the  bed  of  the  adjoining 

river, — and  an  inclined  plane  leading  to  the  summit. 

T  CMMM       19-  'On  removing  the  earth  composing  the  mound,  there 

tfiMawiU  (^gfe  fuund,  immediately  below  it,  on  the  original  surface 

of  the  earth,  two  human  skeletons  partially  consumed  by 

lire,  and  aurroupded  by  charcoal  and  ashes,  and  a  few 

bricks  well  burnt ; — also  a  large  quantity  of  arrow-heads, 

— 4ho  handle  of  a  small  sword  or  knife,  made  of  ellt.horn, 

hflvii^  a  silver  ferule  aroimd^  the  end  where  the  blade  had 

been  inserted,  and  showing  the  appearance  of  a  blade 

which  had  been  consumed  by  rust, — a  large  mirror  of 

isinglass  three  feet  in  length  and  eighteen  indies  in  width, 

and  on  the  mirror  the  appearance  of  a  plate  of  iron  vhicli 
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had  likewtae  been  oaiuiutied  by  rust.     'A  short  distanoe  awaltws. 
beyond  the  inclosure,  on  a  hill,  was  another  high  mound,  i^^^nn^ 
wbioh  appears  to  have  been  the  oommon  cemetery,  as  it  i^g<ff^<»- 
contained  an  immenae  number  of  human  tkeletofis,  of  all 
sizes  and  ages. 

17.  *Near  Newark,  in  Licking  County,  on  an  extensive 
and  elevated  plain  at  the  junction  of  two  branches  of  the 
Muskingum,  were  the  remains  of  ancient  works  of  a  sdll 
more  interesting  character.*  At  the  western  extremity  of  a-  ^^J^  ' 
these  works  was  a  circular  fort  containing  twenty  two 
acres,  on  one  side  of  which  was  an  elevation  thirty  feet 
high,  built  partly  of  earth,  and  paitly  of  stone.  This  cir- 
cular foit  was  connected,  by  parallel  walls  of  earth,  with 
an  octagonal  fort  containing  forty  acres,  the  walls  of  which 
were  ten  feet  high.  To  this  fort  were  eight  openings  or 
gateways,  about  fifteen  feet  in  width,  each  protected  by  a 
mound  of  earth  on  the  inside. 


19.  •From  the  fort,  parallel  walls  of  earth  proceeded   i  Ptnata 
to  the  former  basin  of  die  river :— others  extended  several  utrthf^Lr 
miles  ihto  the  country ; — and  others  on  the  east  to  a  square  'eSlira?' 
fort  containing  twenty  acres,  nearly  four  miles  distant.*  ''•<'"*^'  ♦♦• 
From  this  latter  fort  parallel  walls  extended  to  the  river, 
and  others  to  a  cireufar  fort  a  mile  and  a  half  distant, 
containing  twenty  six  acres,  and  surrounded  by  an  em- 
bankment from  twenty  five  to  thirty  feet  high.     Farther 
north  and  east,  on  elevated  ground  protected  by  intrench- 
ments,  were  mounds  containing  the  remains  of  the  dead. 
U  has  been  supposed  that  the  parallel  walls,  extending 


•  Tbfl  proportSonato  longfch  of  ih«  parmlUl  vnlla  of  eftrtb  ia  t!w  engmred^A,  hM  bMa  41 
■tniihwl,  fcc  waat  «C  roon. 
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AMALYBiB.  flouth|  ooBoectod  these  woiks  with  athe»  ifairtynuleB  dis. 

tant. 
]:f£!^       1&-  ^Neor  Someraet,  in  Peny  County,  is  an  aneient 
8oiMna,in  ruin,*  whoee  walls,  inoloainff  more  than  ianty  acrea,  were 
a.  Pee  No.  4,  built  with  rude  fragments  t>f  it)cks,  i^hich  are  now  thrown 
'"2S£1"'    down,  but  which  were  auffidant  to  oonatnict  a  wall  seven 
feet  in  height,  and  five  or  six  in  thickness.    The  inclosure 
has  two  openings,  before  one  of  which  is  a  large  and  high 
rock,  protecting  the  passage.    Near  the  centre  of  the 
work  is  a  droular  corneal  mound,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in 
height ;  and  in  the  line  of  the  wall,  and  Ibrraiag  a  part  of 
it,  is  one  of  smaller  dimensions.    Near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  inclosure  is  a  small  woi^,  containing  half 
an  acre,  whose  walls  are  of  earth,  hot  only  a  few  feet  in 
height. 
%?M^2r      ^'  '^  ^i>^  distance  west  of  Chilioothft,  on  the  North 
arycjtg:   Branch  of  Paint  Creek,  there  are  several  successive  n«r« 
M^S*^  *»  ^^  deposites  of  the  soil,  called  river  bottoms,  rising  one 
above  the  other  in  the  form  of  terraces.      Here  are  an- 
cient works^  consisting,  of  two  inclosures,  connected  with 
^mSuS^  each  other.    *Tbe  largest  contains  an  area  of  one  hun- 
djsd  and  ten  acres,  wholly  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  earth, 
and  encompassed  by  a  ditch  twenty  feet  wide,  except  on 
the  side  towards  the  river.    Within  this  inclosure,  and 
encompassed  likewise  by  a  wall  cmd  ditch,  were  two  dr. 
cular  works,  the  largest  of  which  contained  six  mounds, 
4.  arte  mmtt^  which  have  been  used  as  cemeteries.    ^The  smaller  in- 
^  closure,  CD  the  east,  contains  sixteen  acres,  and  is  sur- 

rounded by  a  wall  merely,  in  which  are  several  openings 
or  gateways. 
9.iiuimai       21.  *Qn  iPaint  Creek,  also,  a  few  miles  nearer  Chili, 
c^  nTi,  <^^  Ml  tbe  same  state,  were  extensive  ruins*  on  q)positc 
Buzipege. '  sides  of  the  stream*    'Those  on  the  north  consisted  of  an 
•nSSiwirS  tf'wg*'^^^''  in^ooure,  containing  seventy  seven  acres,  and 
'rtrtfliffr*    ^^^  adjoining  ones,  the  one  square  and  the  other  circular, 
the  former  containing  twenty  seven  and  the  latter  seven- 
Tjj&i^jj  teen  acres.     'Within  the  large  inclosure  were  several 
Item.  ^    mounds  and  wells,  and  two  elliptical  elevations,  one  of 
d  See  a  in    whlch'  was  twenty  five  feet  high  and  twenty  rods  long, 
tuenctetiaff.  fj^^  ^^  constructed  of  stones  and  earth,  and  contained 

vast  quantities  of  human  bones. 

g.Qgy         22.  *The  other*  ellipdcal  elevation  was  from  eight  to 

J^JJ^     fifteen  feet  high.     Another  work,'  in  the  form  of  a  half 

f  8ee«L     moon,  was  horaered  with  stones  of  a  kind  now  found  about 

a  mile  from  the  spot.     Near  this  work  was  a  mound  five 

feel  high  and  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  composed  entirely 

of  red  ochre,  which  was  doubtless  brought  from  a  hill  at 

a  great  distance  from  the  place. 
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23.  'The  walls  of  the  nuns  on  the  soath  side  of  the  ah ALma 
stream  were  irregular  in  fomi,  and  about  ten  feet  high,  i  j^^ttntM 
The  principal  indosure  contained  eighty  four  acres,  and  yjyff^ 
the  adjoining  sqoare  twenty  seven.     A  small  riyulet,  ris- 
ing without  the  indosure,  passes  thioogh  the  wall,  and 
loses  itself  in  an  aperture  in  the  earth,  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  a  work  of  art. 


24.  *East  of  these  works,  on  the  summit  of  a  rocky  n-siommu. 
precipitous  hill,  about  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  rises 

a  wall  of  unhewn  stone,  inclosin^an  area  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  acres.     The  wall  was  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
hill,  and  it  had  two  gateways,  one  opening  directly  towards 
the  creek.     'A  large  quantity  of  ashes  and  cinders,  sev-  t  j^mmn*- 
eral  feet  in  depth,  was  found  within  the  indosure,  adjoin^     amdtn. 
ing  the  wdl  on  the  south  side.    *Below  the  hCl,  in  the    4.  wttu. 
slate-rook  which  forms  the  bed  of  the  creek,  are  four  wells, 
several  feet  in  depth.     Each  was  found  covered  by  a 
large  stone,  having  an  aperture  through  the  centre.     It  is 
believed  that  the  stream  has  changed  its  channel  since  the 
wells  were  excavated. 

25.  •At  the  mouth  of  the  Sdota  River,  on  both  sides  of  •• -JgJ^ 
the  Ohio,  are  ruins  of  ancient  works  several  miles  in  ex-  ftmukqfthe 
tent.*    On  the  south  side  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  Alexan-  a.  sm  k©.  t," 
dria,  is  an  extensive  incloeure,  nearly  square,  whose  walls   »"^p*t»- 
of  earth  are  now  from  fourteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height. 

At  the  southwest  comer  is  a  mound  twenty  feet  in  height, 
and  oovering  about  half  an  acre.  Both  east  and  west  of 
the  large  indosure  are  walls  of  earth  nearly  parallel — 
half  a  mile  or  more  in  length — about  ten  rods  apart— and 
at  present  horn  four  to  six  feet  in  height. 

36.  'On  the  north  side  of  the  river  are  similar  ruins,  J^JJU'^^fl^ 
but  more  intricate  and  extensive.     Walls  of  earth,  mostly  fwwi^  </ //m 
parallel,  commencing  near  the  Sdota,-  after  running  a  dis-  ^StStSZy 
tanoe  oi  aearlv  four  miles,  and  ascendins  a  high  hill,  ter-    'rtnaa 
minate  near  four  mounds,  three  of  which  are  six  feet  m     "SiSu 
height,  covering  nearly  an  acre  eaeh.     The  fourth  and 
largest  is  twenty  feet  high,  and  has  a  raised  walk  ascend* 
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AXALTBia.  ing  to  its  summity  and  another  deaoeiiding  from  it<  'Near 
this  was  a  mound  twenty  five  feet  in  l^ight,  containing 
the  remains  of  the  dead ;  and  about  a  quarter-  of  a  mile 
northwest  another  mound  had  been  oomsusneed*  On  the 
brow  of  the  hill  is  a  well  now  tw^ty  feet  deep,  and  two 
others  near,  of  less  depth.  From  ihe  summit  of  the  hill 
are  parallel  walls,  nearly  two  nnles  in  length,  extending 
eastwardly  to  a  bend  in  the  Ohio,  and  thus  embracing  an 
area  of  several  square  mites  #ithui  the  circuit  of  the 
works  and  the  river. 
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27.  *Ruins  similar  to  those  already  mentioned  are  found 
in  great  numbers  throughout  almost  the  entire  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  but  those  in  the  State  of  Ohio  hsTs  been 
the  most  canrfully  surveyed,  end  the  most  accurately  de- 
scribed. 'In  Missouri  aro  the  remains  of  several  gUme 
works ;  and  in  Gasconade  county  are  the  ruins  of  an  an« 
cient  town,  regularly  laid  out  in  streets  and  squares.  The 
walls  of  the  ruins  were  found  covered  with  large  cotton 
trees,  a  species  of  pofdar,  of  full  growth.  ^Similar  re- 
mains have  been  discovered  in  the  territory  west  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  also  on  the  Platte  River,  the  Kan* 
sas,  and  the  Arkansas. 

28.  ^Mounds,  likewise,  of  various  forms,  square^  ob- 
l(Hig,  or  circular  at  the  base,  and  flat  or  ccmical  at  the 
summit,  have  been  found  in  great  numbers  throughout 
the  United  States;  .sometimes  in  isolated  positions,  but 
mostly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mural  remains.  'Some  were 
used  as  general  cemeteries,  and  were  literally  filled  with 
human  hones:  others  appear  to  have  been  erected  as 
mcmtunenls  over  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  their  bodies  having 
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first  been  burned,  a  custom  not  usually  pxevaknt  with  ammlybbl 
the  Indians  of  the  present  day.     The  object  of  others  is  — — 
not  certainly  known,  but  probably  some  were  designed 
for  defence,  and  others  for  religious  purposes. 


29.  'There  were  several  extensive  mounds  on  the  she  i- 
of  Cincinnati.     One  of  these,  first  described  in  1794,  had 
then  on  ita  surface  the  stumps  of  oak  trees  several  feet  in 
diameter.*  Beneath  it  were  found  the  remains  of  a  human 
body,   and  various  ornaments  and  instruments  of  lead, 

copper,  and  of  stone.    *Beneath  an  'extensive  mound  in 

Lancaster,  Ohio,  was  found  a  furnace,  eighteen  feet  laas   "aSS!' 
and  six  wide,  and  upon  it  was  placed  a  rude  vessel  of 
earthenware,  of  the  same  dimensions,  containing  a  num- 
ber of  human  slceletons*.    Underneath  the  vessel  was  a 
thick  layer  of  ashes  and  oharooal.f 

30.  'Near  Wheeling,  Virginia,  was  a  mound  seventy        ^^ 
feet  in  height,  and  sixty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  summit*  ^^Sgr.  vir- 
Near  it  were  three  smaller  mounds,  one  of  which  has     '^"^ 
been  opened.    It  was  found  to  contain  two  vaults,  built 

of  pillars  of  wood  supporting  roofs  of  stone ;  and  within 

them  were  human  bones,  together  with  beads  of  bone  or 

ivory,  copper  wristlets,  plates  of  ndca,  marine  shells,  and 

in  one  a  stone  marked  with  unknown  characters.     ^Nearly  ^^JJgg*g^ 

opposite  St.  Louis,  in  Illinois,  within  a  circuit  of  five  or  six      lSSL 

miles,  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  mounds ; 

and  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis  they  are  likewise  numer. 

ous. 

81.  'About  eleven  miles  from  the  city  of  Natehes,  in   •  MjuMdr 
Mississippi,  is  a  group  of  mounds,  one  of  which  is  thirty-  *^jnnit- 
five  feet  high,  embracing  on  its  summit  an  area  of  four      "^"^ 
acres,  encompassed  by  an  embankment  around  the  mar- 
ffia.     Some,  however,  have  supposed  that  this  is  a  natural 
hill,  to  which  art  has  given  its  present  ferm.     On  the 
summit  of  this  elevation  are  six  mounds,  one  of  which  is 
stiU  thirty  feet  high,  and  another  fifleen.^ 

32.  'upon  the  north  side  of  the  Etowah  River,  in  i.tfoim4iifi 
Georgia,  is  a  mound  seventy-five  feet  high,  and  more         '^^ 
than  three  hundred  in  diameter  at  its  base,  having  an 
inclined  plane  ascending  to  its  summit.^    ^The  mounds  r.MMniAqf 
of  Florida  are  numerous  and  extensive,  many  of  them    *''*'** 
near  ^e  sea  coast  being  oomposed  of  shells.  iSSSTcif 

88.  'Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  numerous  ^ggfg;^ 
ancient  remains  that  have  been  feund  in  so  great  num-      stmm. 


•  TmiiflutioBB  of  Q»  Amm.  Philo.  Soe.  toL  ir.,  p.  178.  _    ^  ....  -^ 

t  8UlimMi>t  Joonal,  -vol.  I.,  p,  488.  t  Bndftvd^s  Anerfeui  AntlqiiHiit,  p.  68. 

. I  ffilUfflitt'f  JoaroML  Tol.  L, p. 808.     It  app^w  that  Mm«  vam^ of  thtedMoMm ««<■ 

cimsErQet«4  In  the  ucetton  off  Qu  pr«MBal  laaUnt.    8m  T.  Irting'*  VkMrida,  toL  L,  pp. 

148,140. 
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ben  throughout  the  United  States.    West  of  the  Allegha- 
nies,  the  number  of  the  murai  remains  alone  has  been 
estimated  at  more  tiian  five  thousand,  and  the  mounda 
1  TteiMrife  at  a  much  irreater  number.     *That  they  were  the  work 
X?^  ?f  >»«hitud«l  of  the  human  family,  who  wen>  a»oci>ted 
uedPiut  vn-  in  lar?e  communities,  who  cultivated  the  soil,  and  who 
pie.       had  arrived  at  a  d^ree  of  civilization  considerably  beyond 
that  of  the  present  Indian  tribes,  cannot  be  doubted.  But  the 
names  ana  the  hia^ry  of  these  people  we  shall  probably 
never  with  certainty  leam.    Curtained  by  the  hand  of 
time,  which  has  left  no  written  records,  if  any  ever  existed, 
their  all  but  a  few  earth-embosomed  relics  have  passed 
ef^lfSSt  ^^  oblivion.     'At  the  period  of  the  first  discovery  of  the 
•j^JjjM/^  continent,  not  only  had  this  unknown  but  numerous  peo- 
•criHd.     pie  passed  away  frcHn  their  ancient  dwelling  places,  but 
ages  must  have  elapsed  since  their  "  altars  and  their  fires" 
were  deserted ;  far  over  all  the  monuments  which  alone 
perpetuate  the  knowledge  of  their  existence,  the  forest  hod 
already  extended  its  shades,  and  Natxtrjc  had  triumph- 
antly resinned    her    empire,    cheating    the    wondering 
European  with  the  belief  that  her  solitudes  had  never 
before  been  broken  but  by  the  wild  beasts  that  roamed 
here,  or  the  stealthy  footsteps  of  the  rude  Indian. 

SECTION  II. 

AHTU^UITIKS  FOUND  IN  OTHBR  PORTIONS  OF  THS  CONTINSNT. 

t  hmmtnf  1.  'Althouirh  the  deserted  remains  that  have  been 
cMUKotion'  described,  and  othexB  of  a  similar  character — the  work  of 

fi^SS^SuSoi  a  people  a{^>arently  long  extinot,  were  the  only  evidence 
of  a  former  civilization  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States;  yet  a  far  different  spectacle  was  presented  on 
entering  the  regions  farther  south,  where,  instead  of  the 
buried  relics  of  a  former  greatness,  its  living  reality 
was  found. 

^F^S^St     ^'  ^^^°  ^®  Spanish  invaders  landed  on  the  coast  of 
^^f^  Mexico  and  in  Peru,  they  found  there,  instead  cf  feeble 
ffuspit/  wandefing  tribes,  as  at  the  north,  populous  and  powerful 
i*rd»,      agricultural  nations,  with  regular  forms  of  govemmeat, 
establish^  sjrstems  of  law  and  religion,  immense  cities, 
magnificent  edifices  and  temples,  extensive  roads,*  aque- 
ducts, and  other  public  works ;  all  showing  a  high  degree 
of  advancement  in  many  of  the  arts,  and  rivalling,  in 

•  **  At  «M  UnM  nfhm  fte  SpntiMi  9a^utA  Vara,  no  fctonton  tn  Vofopt  eoold  boMt  of 
•ay  vetk  of  pwbtte  tttfll^  Ova  oonlA  1M  oooipand  irilili  4l»  |nM  roi^  tatmtA  bgr  Um  Iimmi.* 
— A0(<rt«mt'<  Amenta 
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many  respeots,  the  regularly  ozganized  states  of  the  Old  axalyks. 

World.  

3«  ^The  Mexicans  ooDstructed  pyramids  and  mounds  J^JSSSStd 
lar  more  extensiye.than  those  which  have  been  discovered 


in  the  United  States.  Within  the  city  of  fllesdco  alone,  mUMcJte 
were  more  than  two  thousand  pyramidal  mounds,  the  ^&. 
largest  of  which,  in  the  central  square  of  the  city,  was 
constructed  of  clay,  and  had  been  erected  but  a  short  time 
before  the  landing  of  Cortes.  It  had  five  stories,  with 
^hts  of  stairs  leading  to  its  superior  platform  ;  its  base 
was  three  hundred  and  eighteen  feet  in  length ;  its  height 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet,  and  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  of  hewn  stone.  This  pyramid  was 
dedicated  to  one  of  the  Mexican  gods,  and  sacrifices  were 
o£fered  upon  its  summit. 

4.  'In  Tezcucb  was  a  pyramid  constructed  of  enormous  %PinmM, 
masses  of  basalt,  regularly  cut,  and  beautifully  polished,    worimin 
and  covered  with  sculpturer.     There  are  still  seen  the     ''•*"**■ 
foundations  of  large  edifices,  and  the  remains  of  a  fine 
aqueduct  in'  a  state  of  sufficient  preservaticxi  ht  present 

use. — ^"Near  the  city  of  Cholula,  was  the  largest  pyramid  i^^pmM^ 

in  Mexico.   This  also  was  designed  for  religious  purposes, 

and  was  sacred  to  the  "  God  of  the  Air.'°    It  was  con- 

ttructed  of  alternate  layers  of  clay  and  unbumt  brick, 

ana  was  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet 

in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  feet  in 

height. 

5.  *Such  was  the  character  of  some  of  the  Mexican   4.  o»Mr«i 


pyramids,  the  ruins  of  many  of  which,  imposingly  grand  t^tmui/Si 
even  in  their  desolation,  still  crown  the  hill^ps,  and  lltS£SSf 
strew  the  plains  of  Mexico.     The  remains  of  extensive 
public  edifices  of  a  different  character,  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  civil  life,  and  many  of  them  built  of  hewn  and 
sculptured  stone,  are  also  numerous.    "The  soO  of  Mexico  *•  ^^^^f^- 
was  under  a  rich  state  of  cultivaticm,  and  the  cities  were  tndpaputa- 
not  only  nmnerous,  but  some  of  them  are  supposed  to  have  "^^^^ 
contained  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.     The 
city  of  Tezcuoo,  which  was  even  larger  than  that  of 
Mexico,  was  estimated  by  early  writers  to  contam  one 
hnndrad  and  forty  thousand  houses. 

6.  *Extensive^  ruins  of  oities,  containing  the  remaiiis  of  ^^H^^jgH^ 
pyramids  and  the  walls  of  manivd  buildings,   bioken  g^jjgj' 
columns,  altars,  statues,  and  sculptured  fragments,  show-  <"^gggtf 
ing  that  their  authors  had  attained  considerable  knowledge    '*'**''^ 
of  the  arts,  «nd  were  a  numerous,  although  an  idolatrous 
people,  are  likewise  found  in  great  numbers  throughout 
Chiapas  tmd  Yucatan;  and  in  the  neighboring  Central 
Amariean  provinoea  of  Honduras  and  Guatimala.     Only 
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few  of  dMM  structures,  and 
31  perhaps  those  not  the  most 
interesting  or  importaiit,  can 
be  described  here ;  but  this 
brief  notioe  of  them  will  con- 
vey a  knowledge  of  tbeir  gea. 
oral  chancter.*  The  annex- 
ed map  ebowa  the  localities  of 
the  miBs  dwt  are  described, 
the  most  imponant  of  irbich 
are  those  of  Palenque  in  Chi- 
i^MtB,  of  Copan  in  Hcndans, 
and  of  Uimat  and  Chiehoi  tn 
Nonbern  Yucatan. 


AWM-TMS.  RUINS  OF  PALENQUE. 

LR^y       1.  The  ruins  of  Palenque,  in  the  province  of  Chiapas, 
**"■•"    bordering  upon  Yucatan,  are  the  first  which  awakened 
attention  to  the  existence  of  ancient  and  unknown  cities 
*a*l*«  in   America.     The^  were   known  to  the   Spaniarda  as 
(tan.      early  as  1750 ;  and  in  1787  they  were  explored  by  oider 
of  tike  KiuB  of  Spain,  under  a  commission  ^m  the  gov- 
ernment of  Gualimala.     The  account  of  the  exploration 
was  however  locked  up  in  the  archives  of  Guatimala  until 
the  time  of  the  Mexican  Revolution.    In  1822  an  E^lish 
translation  was  published  in  London,  which  was  the  first 
notice  in  Europe  of  the  discovery  of  these  ruins. 


r.tir   .yjwf^ 


LSMKftL       S.  'The   principal   of  the  structures  that   have  been 
itSiSSt  deflOTibed,^  stands  en  an   artificial   elevation,  forty  feet 

■yaflh«liiii^lhm<lf  a 
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Wgh,  thrae  htmlred  and  ten  feet  in  length,  and  two  hun-  u,u.nu 

dred  and  Buty  m  width.     This  elevaikm  was  fonneriy ■' 

taced  wi^  BtoM,  which  hai  been  thrown  down  by  the  ^fSAuP 
Wowlh  of  trees,  and  ita  fonn  is  tiow  baidly  distininrishft.  "K^^ 
"?;     ^*w  building  itself,  whioh  is  called  by  the  natirea  ,.n.tmit- 
The  Palace,"  is  about  twenty-five  feel  high,  and  meas-   **£%£. 
urw  two  hundred  and  twentMigbt  feet  front,  by  one  hun-      -■" 
dred  and  eighty  feet  deep.     iTie  front  originally  contained 
fourteen  doorways,  with  interreaing  piers,  of  which  all 
but  SIX  an  now  in  ruins. 


3.  The  walls  are  of  stone,  laid  with  mortar  and  sand,    »  nuit^- 
and  the  whole  is  covered    by  a  fine  plaster,  or  ttueco,  '*'  *""**- 
neariy  as  hard  as  stone,  and   painted.     "The  piers  are     *.r«M. 
oOTered  with  human  fignrea,  hieroglyphics,    and  oraa- 
1^18.     The  building  has  two  parallel  corridors,  er  gal.  i.  omUm. 
leiies,  running  lengthwiae  en  all  four  of  ita  sides,  tbe 
floors  of  which  are  covered  with   an  exceedingly  hard 
OMMnt,  and  the  walls  ornamented.     'In  the  eastern  part  t«-_-_ 
of  the  building,  a  range  of  stone  tteps,  thii^  feet  loag,    t^P^ 
lemda  from  the  inner  corridor  to  a  rectangular  court  yard, 
eigaty  Seel  long  by  seventy  brow],  now  encumbered  by 
trees,  and  strewed  with  ruins. 

4.  "On  each  aide  of  the  steps  are  the  forms  of  gigantio  ,  , 
haman  ^urea,  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  carved  on  stone,  with  '^~ 
noA  heu-dnases  sad  moklaoes;  ud  nn  the  Oather  aid* 
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of  the  court  yard,  on  eadi  side  of  a  oorrespondtng  flight 
of  steps,  are  similar  figures.  4a  one  part  of  the  buikmig 
is  a  substantial  stone  tower  of  three  stories,  thirty  feet 
square  at  the  base,  and  rising  lar  above  the  fiurrounding 
walls.  *The  ornaments  throughout  the  building  are  so 
numerous,  and  the  plan  of  the  rooaia  so  oamplicated,  as 
to  forbid  any  attempt  at  minute  desoriptkm. 

5.  'Immediately  adjoining  the  building  above  described 
is  another,*  but  of  smaller  dimenaonsy  although  frfaoed  on 
a  more  elevated  terrace.  Both  lerraoe  and  building  are 
surrounded  by  trees,  and  completely  overgrown  with  uem. 
The  front  of  the  building  Ls  richly  ornamented  in  stucco, 
the  corner  piers  are  oovered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  the 
intervesing'  oam  with  human  figures.  The  walls  are 
very  massive,  -  the  floors  are  paved  with  large  square 
stones,  and  in  one  pf  tKe  corridors,  projecting  fh)m  the 
wall,  are  two  large  tablets  of  hieroglyphics,  ettch  thirteen 
feet- long  and  eight  feet  high.  This  building  has  been 
called^  by  Iha  Spaniards,  the  "Tribunal  of  Justice;"  and 
the  tablets  of  hieroglyphics,  the  '<  Tables  of  the  Law." 

6.  *The  remaining  buiUings  of  Palenque  are  likewise 
placed  on  elevated  temtoee,  and  in  their  general  character 
are  similar  to  those  idieady  described. 

"Although  it  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  these 
ruins  cover  a  space  of  from  twenty  to  sixty  miles  in  ex- 
tent, and  although  it  is  possible  that  in  the  dense  sur- 
rounding forest  other  ruins  may  yet  be  discovered,  yet  it 
is  believed  that  all  those  which  have  been  explored  are 
embraced  within  an  area  of  less  than  an  acre. 


RUINS  OF  COPAN, 


&MMMg2       1.  •The  ruins  of  Copan,  in  the  western  part  of  Hondu* 
^carmu    fas,  adjoining  the  province  of  Gnatunala,  are  (m  the  east« 
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em  bank  of  a  small  stream  that  falls  into  the  Bay  of  hon-  AKALTsraL 
duras.     *A  wall  of  out  stone,  from  sixty  to  ninety  feet  Zmimna^ 
high,  running  north  and  south  along  the  margin  of  the  '''''J*^*^ 
stream, — its  top  covered  with  furze  and  shrubbery  ,-^4b  yet 
standing  in  a  state  of  good  presenration ;  and  other  wails 
of  a  similar  character  surround  the    principal    ruins. 
'Within  these  walls  are  extensive  terraces  and  pyramidal  ^<^acur 
buildings,  massive  stone  columns,  idols,  and  altars,  cov-  ^owuhoim 
ered  Mrith  sculpture ;  some  of  which  are  equal  in  work-     ^"'"^ 
manship  to  the  finest  monuments  of  the  Bgypdans,  and  all 
now  enveloped  in  a  dense  and  almost  impenetrable  forest. 

2.  *The  desoription  given  by  Mr.  Stephens,  of  the  im-    t.Thai*- 
pressions  made  upon  him  by  the  first  view  of  these  ruins,  gJSmlS^' 
is  so  graphic,  that  we  present  it  hero,  although  in  a  con-    ^'^f'*^^' 
densed  form,  yet  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  language  of 

the  writer.  •After  working  his  way  over  the  walls  and  \jiSSnSL 
through  the  thick  wood  to  the  interior  of  the  iaolosuro, 
'^  we  came,"  he  says,  ^  to  an^  area  so  covered  with  trees, 
that  at  fiiBt  we  could  not  make  out  its  fi>rm,  but  which,  on 
clearing  the  way,  we  ascertained  to  be  a  square,  with 
9to^  OD  all  the  ndes,  almost  as  perfect  as  those  of  the 
Roman  amphitheatre*     ^ 

3.  **' These  steps,  ornamented  with  sculpture,  we  as-  vBnadtmA 
cended,  and  reached  a  broad  terrace  a  hundred  feet  high,  '^^  **^** 
overlooking  the  river,  and  supported  by  the  wall  which 

we  had  seen  from  the  opposite  bank.  The  whole  terrace 
was  covered  with  trees ;  and  even  at  this  height  from  the 
ground  were  two  gigantic  cotton  trees,  about  twenty  feet 
in  circumference,  extending  their  half  naked  roots  fifty  or 
a  hundred  feet  around,  binding  down  the  ruins,  and  shad- 
ing them  with  their  wide  spreading  branches. 

4.  *"  We  sat  down  on  the  edffe  of  the  wall,  and  strove  •."n^ttioc 
in  vain  to  penetrate  the  mystery  by  which  we  were  sur-        ^ 
rounded.   Who  were  the  people  that  built  this  city  ?    His- 

torians  say  America  was  peopled  by  savages ;  but  savages 
never  reared  these  structuresx-savages  never  carved  these 
stones.  We  asked  our  Indian  attendants  who  erected  these 
works,  and  their  dull  answer  was,  '  Who  knows  V  There 
were  no  associations  connected  with  the  place,  none  of 
those  stirring  recollections  which  hallow  Rome,  and 
Athens,  and 

'  The  world's  great  mistress  on  the  Egyptian  plain  f 

but  arohiteoture,  sculpture,  and  painting, — all  the  arts  it»i»partwi 
which  embellished  life, — ^had  flourished  in  this  overgrown     "*** 
Ibrest.     Orators,  warriors,  and  statesmen, — beauty,  am-' 
Intion,  and  glory,  had  lived  and  passed  away,  and  none 
ocwid  tell  of  their  post  existence* 
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6.  ""  The  otty-  wm  desolMe.     It  lay  befere  lu  like  a 

.  ivteite-  iliBttend  bark  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  her  muta  gone, 
'"(Bw.""  ^"'  name  effaced,  her  crew  periabed,  and  t>one  to  tell 
wbenc»  Ao  came,  to  whom  Ae  belonged,  bow  long  on 
her  voyage,  or  what  cauaed  her  destmctkin.     All  waa 
mystery f— -dark,  impenetraUe  myitery;  and  every  cir- 
cmnalaBce  increased  it.     Ad  immense  foreat  shrouded  the 
ruins,  hiding  them  rnvn  sight,  heightening  the  impressioo 
and  moral  efiect,  and  giving  an  intensity  and  almost  wikU 
nese  to  the  interest." 
i2M«witf      6.  The  ruins  extend  aloog  the  river  more  than  two 
lShp  7*.  '^'^  ^Qt  ^  principal  porticm  of  them  is  reprsaented  on 
L  Tiii«iM    the  annexed  FliM.^     ''The  numerous  terraoes  and  pynu 
JvH^l^  mids  are  walled  with  cut  straae ;  and  soulpturad  iiagnieDts 
'^uau^  abound  throughout  the  ruins.     Remains  of  carved  heads, 
•"■»''♦*  of  gigantic  propottiona,  omanMit  many  of  the  terraces ; 
and  numerous  colossal  statues,  or  "  idols,"  of  solid  stone, 
from  tan  to  fiiieen  feet  in  height,  are  found  ;  some  erect, 
others  fallen.     There  are  likewise  many  "  altars,"  all  of 
a  siDgle  block  4^  stone, — some  richly  ornamented,  but 
eacJi  differing  frcan  all  the  rest, — many  of  them  now  much 
&ded  and  worn  by  their  long  expostire  to  the  elements. 
Some  are  in  their  places  before  tAe  idols ;  othcTB  are  over- 
thrown, and  partially  or  wholly  buried  ia  the  eaith. 


a Siwi  AisiM,  roim  it Cseak  ;  rJM  tettsgatn  nd  fcar fnt bl^, Uw 


«.i)w^  T-  'One  of  these  sculptured  altars,  standing  on  foui 
'III^SS''' globes' cut  out  of  the  same  etone,  was  six  feet  square  an< 
four  feet  high,  with  its  top  covered  with  hieroglyf^ioa, 
and  each  side  representing  four  individuals.  The  figures 
ut  GTDss-legged,  io  the  oriental  custom ; — the  bcad-dressea 
are  remarkable  for  their  curious  and  complicated  forms;— 
all  have  breas^lates  ;  and  each  holds  some  article  in  Us 
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band.    The  abaenoe  of  all  representations  of  weapoas  of  utiLnu. 
war,  and  the  nature  of  the  ornaments,  induces  the  belief  ^^^— 
that  the  people  were  not  warlike,  but  peaceable,  idola- 
trous, and  probably  easily  subdued. 

8.  'Two  or  three  miles  from  the  ruins,  there  is  a  stony  i-  QMrrtH. 
nam  where  are  quarries  from  which  the  stones  for  the 
walls  and  buildings  of  Copan  ,i^re  evidently  taken. 
There  are  huge  blocks  of  stone  of  diSerent  d^reea  of 
finish  ;  and  others  are'found  on  the  way  to  the  city,  where 
they  were  probably  abandoned  when  the  labors  of  the 
workmen  were  arrested. 

RUINS  OF  CHICKEN. 

1.  'The  ruins  of  Chiohen,  in  the  central  part  of  north-  awuuftni 
em  Yucatan.*  are  about  thirty  miles  west  of  Valladolid ;  iv  SSS'iJ' 
and  as  the  high  nmd  posses  through  them,  tbey  are  prgba-  .'^^'hIp, 
bly  better  known  than  any  other  ruins  in  we  country.      '■  "■ 
The  buildings  which  are  still  standing  are  laid  down  on 
the  annexed  "  Plan."  The  whole  circumference  occupied 
by  them  is  about  two  miles,  although  ruined  buildings  ap- 
pear beyond  these  limits. 


3.  'Following  the  pathway  from  the  "  Modem  Build-  •JWSS" 
ings,"  as  denoted  on  the  annexed  Plan,  at  the  distance  of  no.  i. 
thirty  or  fbrty  rods  we  arrive  at  the  building  represented 
aa  No.  1.  This  building,  faces  the  east,  and  measures 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet  in  front,  by  forty-eight 
feet  deep.  The  whole  exterior  is  rude  and  without  oma- 
ment  of  any  kind.  In  the  centre  of  one  side,  a  grand 
staircase,  forty-five  feet  wide,  now  in  ruins,  rises  to  the 
roof  of  the  building.  The  whole  number  ofapartments 
is  eighteffli ;  one  of  which,  from  its  darkness,  and  from 
.dte  aoulpture  cm  th«  lintel  of  ita  doorway,  has  given  ■ 
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ANALTSii.  name  to  the  whole  building, — signifying,  in  the  Indian 

language,  the  "  Writing  in  the  dark." 
,,  1.  Tte         8.  'Leaving  thid  building,  and  following  the  pathway 
tht^Umf*  about  thirty  rods  westward,  we  reach  a  majestic  pile  of 
ft.  ^fjj^'>  buildings,  called  the  *^  House  of  die  Nuns  ;"*  remarkable 
^  PMo-       for  its  good  state  of  preservation,  and  the  richness  and 
HilSfijf   beauty  of  its  omam6nt8>    'On  the  left,  as  we  approach,  is 
»  building  measuring  thirty-eight  feet  by  thirteen ;  and 
on  the  right  is  another  whi<ji  is  twenty-six  feet  long,  four- 
teen  deep,  and  thirty-one  high.     The  latter  has  three 
cornices,  and  the  spaces  between  are  richly  ornamented. 
z^Theprfn-      4.  *The  principal  pile  of  buildings  consists  of  three 
^^SSS^  structures,  rising  one  above  another.     On  the  north  side, 
ni'atSSmSS,  a  grand  staircase,  of  thirty-nine  steps,  fifty-six  feet  wide 
£drS^.  uid  thirty.two  feet  high,  rises  to  the  top  of  the  first  range, 
upon  which  stands  a  second  range  of  buildings,  with  a 
platfenn  of  fourteen  feet  in  front  extending  all  round. 
From  the  back  of  this  platform,  on  the  south  side,  the 
grand  staircase  rises  again,  fifte«i  steps,  to  the  roof  of  the 
second  range ;  which  ferms  a  platferm  in  fnmt  of  the 
third  range.     These  several  buildings  rest  on  a  structure 
solid  from  the  ground,  the  roof  of  the  lower  range  being 
-  4.  cirtumfe-  merely  a  platform  in  front  of  the  upper  one.     *The  cir.- 
hSghtqfthe  cumference  of  the  whole  structure  is  six  hundred  and 
^"^^'^^^^'^    thirty-eight  feet,  and  its  height  is  sixty-five  feet. 
»jjJ^»^5JJ*      5.  'The  upper  platform  forms  a  noble  promenade,  and 
^SiS^  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  surrounding 
*V9.  ^    country.     The  apartments  are  too  numerous  to  be  descri- 
bed.    The  inner  walls  of  some  had  been  covered  with 
painted  designs,  now  much  defaced,  but  the  remains  of 
which  present  colors,  in  some  places  still  bright  and  vivid. 
Among  these  remains  are  detached  portions  of  human 
figures,  well  drawn, — ^the  heads  adorned  with  plumes  of 
feathers,  and  the  hands  bearing  shields  and  spears, 
fl.  Tht  cta^       6.  '^At  the  distance  of  four  hundred  feet  northward  from 
b.  Bee  No  8,  ^^®  "  House  of  the  Nuns,"  stands  a  circular  building,* 
precediof    twenty-two  feet  in  diameter,  upon  the  uppermost  of  two 
extensive  terraces.     On  account  of  its  interior  arrange- 
ments,  this  building  is  known  as  the  Caracol  or  "  Wind- 
7.  BtaireaM  ing  staiicase."    'A  staircase  forty-five  feet  wide,  and  con- 
^iSr   taining  twenty  steps,  rises  to  the  platferm  of  the  first  ter* 
race.     On  each  side  of  this  staircase,  farming  a  sort  of 
balustrade,  were  the  entwined   bodies  of  two  gigantic 
sculptured  serpents,  three  feet  wide, — portions  of  which 
are  still  in  their  places, 
t.  seeofrf        7.  'The  platform  of  the  second  terrace  is  reached  by 
another  stairease,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  steps  are  the 
remains  of  a  pedestal  six  feet  high,  on  which  probably 
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once  stood  an  idol.     'The  inner  walls  of  the  building  are  analtbis. 
plastered,  and  ornamented  with  paintings  now  much  de-     i.jnmr 
faced.  'ThiB  height  of  the  building,  including  the  terraces,     ^^S^-f 
is  little  short  of  sixty  feet.  the  iSSSLg^ 

8.  'A  few  hundred  feet  northwest  fVom  the  building    J;.^*" 
last  described,  are  two  others,*  each  upon  elevated  ter-  «. see i±s, 
races.     *The  most  interesting  object  in  the  first  of  these,     J*5Jt- 
which  i»  yet  in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  is  a  large    ^gpMm. 
atone  taUet  covered  with  hieroglyphics.     The  farther  ter- 
race and  building  are  fast  going  to  decay. — 'These  are   b-  iamim*. 
the  only  buildings  which  are  still  standing  on  the  west  side  w^f^ 
of  the  high  road,  but  the  vestiges  of  extensive  mounds, 
with  remains  of  buildings  upon  them,  and  colossal  stones, 
and  fragments  of  sculpture,  strew  the  plain  in  great  pro- 
fusion. 

0.  "Passing  from  these  ruins  across  the  high  road,  we   ^  •Tht^^ 
come  to  the  Castle  or  Tower,^  the  grandest  and  most  con*  bl'£^  i, 
spiouous  object  among  the  ruins  of  Chichen.     *It  stands     ■****  '^' 
upon  a  lofty  mound  faced  with  stone,  measuring,  at  the  onwMehu 
base,  two  hundred  and   two  feet,  by  one  hundred  and     ''***** 
ninety-six,  azid  rising  to  the  height  of  seventy-five  feet. 
"On  the  west  side  is  a  staircase  thirty-seven  feet  wide ;  9.  staireaug, 
and  on  the  north  is  one  forty-four  feet  wide,  and  contain-  '^USSS*** 
ing  ninety  steps.     At  the  foot  of  th»  staircase  are  two 
colossal  serpents'  heads,  ten  feet  in  lenffth,  with  mouths 
open  and  tongues  protruding.    'The  pktmrm  on  the  top  of  ••  figfi^ 
the  mound  measures  sixty-one  feet  by  sixty-four,  and  the 
building  forty-three  by  forty-nine. 

10*  '^Single  doorwa3rs  face  the  east,  south,  and  west,  i«-i>MnM»»* 
having  massive  Ikitels  of  wood  covered  with  elaborate 
carvings,  and  jambs  ornamented  with  sculptured  human  * 

figures.    The  principal  doorway  facing  the  north  is  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  has  two  massive  columns,  eight  feet  eight 
inches  high,  with  large  projections  at  the  base,  entirely 
covered  with  elaborate  sculpture.     ''The  building  itself  is  11  mtghtqf 
twenty  feet  high,  forming,  in  the  whole,  an  elevation  of  '******'*^- 
neariy  a  hundred  feet. — "A  short  distance  east  of  this  vLOnujntf 
structure  is  an  area  of  nearly  four  hundred  feet  square,    *^'**~**' 
mclo9ed  by  groups  of  smali  stone  columns  fVom  three  to 
six  feet  high,  each  consisting  of  several  separate  pieces, 
like  millstones. 

11.  "Several  hundred  feet  northwest  is  another  struc-  tf.&miMni« 
ture,«  consisting  of  immense  parallel  walls,  each  two  bun-      wSwf 
dred  and  seventy- four  feet  long,  thirty  feet  thick,  and  one  •^-^Jem^' 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  apart.     ^*One  hundred  feet  from  u  BuUdingt 
each  extremity)  facing  the  open  space  between  the  walls,       m«. 
are  two  buildings  considerably  in  ruins,-— each  exhibiting 
the  r^nains  of  two  columns,  richly  omamentedy  riaing 

11 
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ANALY81&  araong  the  rublMsh.   'In  the  centre  of  the  great  stone  walla, 
exactly  oppoeite  each  other,  and  at  the  height  of  tventy 


1 

memrtngt.  f^^  ifom  the  ground,  are  two  maasiTe  projecting  atone 

rings,  four  feet  in  diameter  and  thirteen  inches  thick,  hay* 

ing  on  the  border  two  sculptured  entwined  serpents. 

S^SBtrSj?  ^^*  These  stone  rii^  are  highly  important,  as  a  ray  of 
historic  light  gleams  upon  them,  lowing  the  probaUe 

t.  Berrtrm'9  object  and  usesof  this  extraordinaiy  structure*    'Herrera, 

•SSS^rbiB,  in  his  account  of  the  diversions  of  Montezuma,  in  describ- 
''tm^  ing  a  game  of  Ball,  has  the  fc^lowing  language :  **  The 
place  where  they  played  was  a  ground  room,— long,  nar- 
row, and  high,  but  wider  above  than  below,  and  higher  on 
the  sides  than  at  the  ends ;  and  they  kept  it  very  well 
plastered,  and  smooth,  both  the  walls  and  the  floor.  On 
Vie  side  walls  they  fixed  certain  stones  Uke  those  cfa  ndUy  toHk 
a  hole  quite  through  the  middle^  just  as  big  asihe  ball ;  and 
^^^SSS&.  ^  ^^  could  strUce  it  through  there  won  the  game."     *If 

^Ssi^  the  objects  of  this  structure  are  identical  with  the  Tennis 


Court,  or  Ball  Alley,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  circum- 
stance establishes,  with  little  doubt,  an  affinity  between 
the  people  who  erected  the  ruined  cities  of  Yucatwa,  and 
those  who  inhabited  Mexico  at  the  time  of  ihe  oaoquest. 

*  Dajjggteji  18.  »At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  most  eastern  of 
JSm^jSSm  ^^^  parallel  walls,  and  on  the  outer  side,  is  a  building 
*%r«iici     ccmsisting  of  two  ranges ;  <Hie  even  with  the  ground,  and 

*^'*'  the  other  about  twenty-five  feet  above  it,-»-4he  latter  beiag 
in  a  state  of  good  preservation,  and  having  conspicuous, 
on  the  cornice,  a  procession  of  tigers  or  lynxes.  The 
rooms  of  both  diviskms  abound  with  sculptures,  and  de- 
signs in  painting,  representing   human  figures,  battles, 

#  houses,  trees,  and  soenes  of  doniestic  life. 

KUINS  OF  UXMAL.* 

'"ShSI^       1.  'The  ruins  of  Uxmal  are  about  fifty  miles  south  of 

Mcrida,  the  principal  city  and  the  capital  of  Yucatan* 
"irLS^fjwi      The  most  conspicuous  building   among  the  ruins  is 
OMMmaty   called  the  "  House  of  the  Governor,"*  so  named  by  the 
^l^PM•^  Indians,  who  supposed  it  the  principal  buUding  of  the 
t.  bm9  •Mm-  ancient  city,  and  the  residence  of  its  ruler.     This  build- 
ing stands  on  the  uppermost  of  three  ranges  of  terraces,. 
%^^jtru  each  walled  with  cut  stone.    'The  first  terrace  is  ^sq 
hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in  length,  and  three  feet 
high.     Above  this,  leaving  a  platform  fifteen  feet  wide, 
rises  a  second  terrace,  twenty  feet  high,  and  five  hundred 
ft>rty-five  feet  long,— -having  rounded  oomeis  instead  of 
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sUarp  angles.  'The  several  terraces  were  found  covered 
with  trees,  which  have  been  cleared  away  since  the  ex- 
plorution  of  the  ruins. 

2.  *Lk  the  middle  of  the  second  terraoe  is  an  inclined, 
broken,  round  pillar,  five  feet  in  diameter  and  eight  feet 
high.  'Two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  tlie  front  of  thi^ 
second  terrace,  rises  a  grand  staircase,  one  hundre^^^tld 
thirty  feet  broad,  and  containing  thirty -five  steppr^cend- 
ing  to  a  third  terrace  nineteen  feet  above  ^® ,  second. 
*This  uppermost  terrace  is  three  hundrp*^  ^^^  sJ^ty  feet 
long,  and  nearly  a  hundred  broad.-  And  on  its  platform 
stands  a  noble  stone  building,  of  <^^ant  proportions,  three 
hundred  and  twenty-two  i^  in  length,  thirty-nine  feet 
broad,  and  twenty-four  ^*et  high.  The  front  view  of  a 
portion  of  this  buil^^rtig  is  represented  in  the  annexed  en- 
graving.    (See  '^^^  P«g®  • ) 

3.  'This  ^^nt  has  thirteen  doorways,  the  principal  of 
which  k  in  the  centre,  opposite  the  range  of  steps  leading 
up  ft)i8  terrace.  The  centre  door  is  eight  feet  six  inches 
wide,  and  eight  feet  ten  inches  high.  The  others  are  of 
the  same  height,  but  two  feet  less  in  width.  *The  walls 
of  the  edifice  are  of  plain  stone  up  to  the  mouldings  that 
run  along  the  tops  of  the  doorways ;  above  which,  to  the 
top  of  the  building,  are  ornaments  and  sculptured  work 
in  great  profusion,  without  any  rudeness  in  the  designs, 
but  of  symmetrical  proportions,  and  rich  and  curious 
workmanship.  'The  building  is  divided  into  two  ranges 
of  rooms  from  front  to  rear.'  The  floors  are  of  cement, 
and  the  walls  are  of  square  stones  smoothly  polished,  and 
laid  with  as  much  regularity  as  under  the  rules  of  the 
best  modem  masonry. 
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ANALYSIS.       *■  'The  roof,  like  thoee  of  most  of  the  ruins  in  Yscs- 
1.  T»«Kia/  '"''  ''•""s  *  triangular  arch,  constructed  with  Btooes  over- 
lapping, and  covered  by  a  layer  of  flat  itones.     A  thick 
vegBtiible  mould  has  aooumulaled  on  the  roof,  and  the 

aJ^S^^'  "'"'^^  is'ivergrown  with  shrubbery.  'The  lintels  of  alt 
the  doorways  „e  of  tapoU  wood,  many  of  them  still  hard 
and  sound  in  th^rplaces,  but  others  peTforeled  by  worm- 
holes,  cracked,  astKq^en,  and  to  the  decay  of  whirfi  the 
fiiUingof  the  walla  m*><|»  attributed.  Had  the  lintela 
been  of  stone,  as  they  are  ifr.,™!  of  the  ruins  of  Yucatan, 
the  principal  buildings  of  UxnM^ould  be  almoal  entire 
at  this  day.  ^^.^^ 

iDawtortM.      5.  'At  thenorthwestcomerof  the  s«fc»dterraoe,»  there 

^^rt?^  is  a  building  which  has  been  called  the  "^W^gg^  of  the 
""  ■'      Turtles,"  a  name  which  originated  from  a  ro#>.f  tunlea 

■pi»ii.»««  sculptured  on  the  cornice.     This  buildiug  is  ninet 
"         feet  in  front,  and  thirty-four  feet  deep.     It  wants  th 

and  goi^eous  decorations  of  the  "  House  of  the  Governor," 
but  it  is  distinguished  tor  the  justness  and  beauty  of  its 
proportions,  and  the  chasteness  and  simplicity  of  its  orna- 
ments. This  noble  building  is,  however,  fast  going  to 
decay.  The  roof  has  fallen,  and  the  walls  are  tottering, 
and  with  a  few  more  retut^s  of  the  rainy  season  the  whoFa 

t.jywTiaN-       6.  *A  abort  distance  north  of  this  building  are  two  rum- 
tSPSrvT  «A  edifices,  seventy  feet  apart,  eaoh  being  one  nundred 
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and  twenty-eight  feet  long,  and  thirty  feet  deep.     TheANALTdis. 
tid&s  facing  each  other  are  embellished  with  sculpture ;  ' 

and  there  remain^  on  both,  the  fragments  of  entwined 
ocdossal  serpents,  which  once  extended  the  whole  length 
of  the  walls. 

7.  ^Continuing  still  farther  north,  in  the  same  direction,     i-  Aur 
we  arrive  at  an  extensive  pile  of  ruins,*"  comprising  four    '^dSSScr 
great  ranges  of  edifices,  placed  on  the  uppermost  of  three  ^^^'^ 
terraces,  nineteen  feet  high.    'The  plan  of  the  buildings  is  a.  pim  cfom 
quadrangular,  with  a. courtyard  in  the  centre.     The  en.  ri^^SSSnu 
trance  on  the  south  is  by  a  gateway  ten  feet  eight  inches  <»»'^«»««a- 
wide,  spanned  by  a  triangular ,  arch.     'The  walls  of  the  a.  ommum- 
four  buildings,  overlooking  the  courtyard,  are  ornamented,    '**  **""*■ 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  with  rich  and  intricate  carving, 
presenting  a  scene  of  strange  magnificence. 

8.  *The  building  on  the  western  side  of  the  courtyard  ^gJ^jK^i 
is  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  feet  long,*  and  is  distin-   SS^^'jg, 
guished    by  two  colossal    entwined  serpents,    running  coiouSacuip' 
through    and    encompassing  nearly  all    the   ornaments    "JSn^!^ 
throughout  its  whole  length.     These  serpents  are  sculp- 

tured  out  of  small  blocks  of  stone,  which  are  arranged  in 

the  wall  with  great  skill  and  precision.     One  of  the  ser- 

pents  has  its  monstrous  jaws  extended,  and  within  them  is 

a  human  head,  the  face  of  which  is  distinctly  visible  in 

the  carving.     *The  whole  number  of  apartments  opening    s.  Apart- 

upon  the  courtyard  is  eighty-eight.  metua. 

9.  *£ast  of,  and  adjoining  the  range  of  buildings  just   :Anoth^ 
described,  is  another  extensive  courtyard ;  passing  through  nSSrS^and 
which  we  arrive  at  a  lofly  mound ^  faced  with  stone,  eighty-  ia*  jStSi/" 
eight  feet  high,  and  having  a  building  seventeen  feet  high  ^'^«^^ 
on  its  summit ;  making,  in  the  whole,  a  height  of  one  hun- 

dred  and  five  feet.  This  buijding  is  call^  the  <*  House 
of  the  Dwarf,"  and  the  Indians  have  a  curious  legend 
concerning  its  erection.  It  presents  the  most  elegant  and 
tasteful  arrangement  of  ornaments  to  be  seen  in  Uxmal, 
but  of  which  no  adequate  idea  can  be  given  but  in  a  large 
engraving. 

10.  ^There  are  several  other  extensive  buildings  at    t.  oth» 
Uxmal ;  but  a  sufficient  number  have  been  described  to     u^SS." 
eive  an  idea  of  their  general  character.     They  cannot  be 

fully  understood  without  elaborate  engravings  accompany- 
ing the  descriptions,  for  which  the  reader  is  again  referred 
to  the  highly  valuable  works  of  Mr.  Stephens. 

11.  *  Another  interestinir  feature  of  these  ruins,  how-  t.st*»/m» 
ever^ould  not  be  overlodced.  Subterraneous  chambers  teninthB 
are  scatimd  over  the  whole  ground  covered  by  this  ruin-  mm  r^UT 
ed  city.    ^f^>OT  are  dome-i^aped — ^from  eight  to  ten  feet 

deep,  and  frcwa  twelve  to  twenty  in  diameter, — the  walls 


ARALYna. '  and  ceilinga  being  plastered,  tax6  the  Boon  of  hard  moKi 
tar.     Their  only  opening  ia  a  circular  hole  at  the  top, 
barely  large  enough  to  adinit  a  roan.     The  object  of  tbeae 
chambers  is  unknown.     Some  h&vc  supposed  them  in- 
tended aa  cisterns,  or  reservoirs;  .and  other*,  that  they 
were  built  ibr  granaries,  or  storehouses. 
^^J^H^        12.  'South  and  south-east  of  Uzma]  is  a  large  exteotof 
"■jg^i^  country  which  is  literally  corered  with  nitna,  but  few  of 
■  Ji  Labia,  which  have  yet  been  thoroughly  explored.     *At  Labna* 
*'Mt<  u""'  ^^<^  f"^  aereral  curious  structures  u  extraordinary  aa 
those  of  Uxmal,  one  of  which  is  repreaented  by  the  fol- 
lowing ei^raving. 


IS.  'This  building,  which  stands  oo  an  artiiicial  mound, 
faced  with  slone,  forty-five  feet  high,  rises  nearly  forty 
feet  above  tlie  aummit  of  the  mound,  making  in  all  a 
height  of  more  than  eighty  feet.  The  building  is  forty 
three  feel  in  front,  and  twenty  in  deptii ;  and  the  exterior 
walls  were  once  covered  with  colocBal  figures  and  oma. 
Dienta  in  stuoco,  most  of  which  are  now  broken  and  in 
fragments.  Along  the  top,  standing  out  on  the  widl,  ia  a 
row  of  death's  heads ;  and  underneath  are  two  lines  of 
human  figures,  of  whioh  aoattered  arms  and  legs  aloM 
remain, 
t  14.  'At  Kewick,*  a  short  distance  south  of  Labna,  Kf» 
,,  numerous  ancient  buildings,  now  moMly  in  rains,  but  re- 
markable for  the  neatness  and  simplicity  of  their  arc^ 
tecture,  and  the  ^andour  of  their  ' 

pravmg  of  the  prmcipal  doorway  o 
mgs  ia  gtvu  on  the  opposite  page. 
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rmtaru,  Dooavii  or  t  Bnuaa  at  Kimn. 


CHAPTER  III. 


1.  'We  have  now  closed  our  deecripliTe  aocount  o(  am^^nS- 
AmericaD  Ajitiquities,  aod  ahall   proceed,  in  the  same 

inief  manneF,  to  consider  the  question  of  their  origin,  and 
'Jie  origin  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

■With  rei^ard  lo  most,  if  not  all,  of  Uie  ruined  etmctures  t.  ii^mtnt* 
found  in  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Central   Americm ;  and    i^nSjuT 
also  in  Peru ;  there  appears  now  but  little  difficulty  in  Vm^Hiifn 
satis&ctorily  aacribing  th«r  origin  fo  the  ah<viginea  who  '^^j^ 
were  in  poaesaion  of  thoae  countries  at  the  time  of  their 
di'tcovcry  by  Europeans.     *It  is  known  that,  at  the  time  t.  Knasnia 
oC  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  provinces,  Mflr^wa- 
edifioes,  similar  to  thcao  whose  ruins  have  been  described,   SH^ai 
were  in  the  possession  and  actual  occupation  of  the  native    ""*"*'- 
inhabitaola.     Some  of  these  structures  already  bore  the 
marks  of  antiquity,  while  others  were  evidently  of  recent 
coiMtruction. 

2.  'The  glowing  accounts  which  Cortez  and  his  com-  t  ?:*>«■ 
panions  gave  of  the  existence  of  extensive  cities,  and  "T^tSra 
magniiicent  buildings  and  temples,  in  the  aciusl  use  and  "^LSiST" 
occupation  of  the  ItKliaOB,  were  so  for  beyraid  what  couM  JJ^^f^^ 
be  conceived  as  the  worka  of  '^ignorant  ravages,"  that  nmnnn. 
modem  historians,  Robertson  among  the  nomber,  have 

been  inclined  to  give   little  credit  to  their   statements. 
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ikNALYBis.  'But  the  wrecks  of  a  former  civilizatioii  which  now  strew 
't.Er«toM»  *^®  plains  of  Yucatan  ai^  Central  America,  confirm  the 
in/mr^ir  accounts  of  the  early  historians;  for  these  buildings,  whe- 
cowtfiu     ther  desolate  or  inhabited,  were  then  there,  and  at  least 
more  perfect  than  they,  are  now ;  and  some  of  them  were 
described  as  occupying  the  same  localities  where  they 
have  since  been  found. 
\^^!U^       3.  'When  the  Spaniards  first  disoorered  the  coast  of 
Y^»eaun.    Yucatau,  they  observed,  along  its  shores,  "villages  in 
which  they  could  distinguish  houses  of  stone  that  appeared 
8.  Btrrerai'f  whlte  and  lofly  at  a  distance.''     *Herrera,  a  Spanish  his- 
^^SSmm^  torian,  says  of  Yucatan, — ^^  The  whole  country  is  divided 
into  eighteen  districts ;  and  in  all  of  them  were  so  many 
and  such  stately  stone  buildings  that  it  was  amazing ;  and 
the  greatest  wonder  is,  that  having  no  use  of  any  metal, 
they  were  able  to  raise  such  structures,  which  seem  to 
have  been  temples  ;  for  their  houses  were  always  of  tim- 
ber, and  thatched." 
4.  Tiuae-        4.  ^Another  writer,  Bemal  Diaz,  who  accompanied  the 
jyBtmai    expeditions  of  Cortez,  speaks  of  the  Indians  of  a  large 
nadS^  town  in  Yucatan,  as  being ''  dressed  in  cotton  mantles," — 
Ttueaun.    ^^^^  ^^  their  buildings  as  being  "  constructed  of  Ume  and 
sUmCy  with  figures  oi  serpents  and  of  idols  painted  upon  the 
l-^^    walls."    *At  another  place  he  saw  "  two  buildines  of  lime 
tSShS    and  stone,  well  constructed»  each  with  steps,  and  an  altar 
•aw  ther$.    pj^ced  before  certain  figures,  the  representations  of  the 
t.  Of  the    gods  of  these  Indians."     'Approaching  Mexico,  he  says, 
"S^tZSS!''  '*  appearances  demonstrated  that  we  had  entered  a  new 
country ;  for  the  temples  were  very  lofly ;  and,  together 
with  the  terraced,  huUdings,  and  the  houses  of  the  caciques^ 
being  plastered  and  whitewashed,  appeared  very  well,  anc 
resembled  some  of  our  towns  in  Spun." 

7.  org«^      5.  ^The  city  of  Cholula  was  said  to  resemble  Vallado- 
4ir  CMMur  j.^      j^  „  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^^y^  ^  hundred  lofty  tohUe 

9.aensrai   Uwers,  which  were  the  temples  of  their  idols."     *The 

vS'SSSmi  Spanish  historians  speak  repeatedly  of  InaJdings  of  Ume 

'^^anUf^  o^  sione^  painted  and  sculptured  ornaments,  and  plastered 

*'^^'     walls ;  idols,  courts,  strong  walls,  and  If^y  teenies,  with 

high  ranges  of  steps, — all  the  work  of  the  Indians^  the  in- 

9.  The  con-  habitanlB  of  the  country.  *In  all  these  accounts  we  easily 

9tdat.     recognize  the  ruined  edifices  which  have  been  recently 

discovered ;  and  cannot  doubt  that  they  owe  their  origin  to 

the  ancestors  of  the  Indians  who  now  reside  thefe-  wibdned 

— ^broken  in  spirit — and  degraded,  and  still  held  in  a  sort 

of  vassalage  bv  the  Spanish  inhabitants. 

JJ,®J2J5J*      6.  "Nor  indeed  is  there  any  proof  that  ^  8emi>civiU 

'^d^rSLS^  ized  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Central  Ameri* 

iribef,      ca,  were  a  race  difl^rent  from  the  more  savage  tribes  hf 
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which  they  were  surrounded :  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  analyot. 
Is  much  evidence  in  favor  of  their  catmmm  origin,  and  in  * 

proof  that  the  present  tribes,  or  at  least  thAny  of  them,  are 
but  the  dismembered  fragments  of  former  nations.  .    i 

7.  'The  present  natives  of  Yucatan  and  Central  Amer-  i-  Th^tim' 
ica,  after  a  remove  of  aaly  three  centuries  from  their 


more  civilized  ancestors,  {Hresent  no  diversities,  in  their 
natural  capacities,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  race  of 
the  common  Indian.    "And  if  the  Mexicans  and  the  Peru-  %  suppoud 
vians  could  have  arisen  from  the  savage  state,  it  is  not  im-     SS^!^ 
probable  that  the  present  rude  tribes  may  have  remained  'SS^aoo? 
in  it ;  or,  if  the  latter  were  once  more  civilized  than  at     ****** 
present,— as  they  have  relapsed  into  barbarism — soothers 
may  have  done. 

8.    'The  anatomical  structure  of  the  skeletons  found  ';^gS?^ 


within  the  ancient  mounds  of  the  United  States,  does  not  S^f^g^ 
difier  more  from  that  qf  the  present  Indians  than  tribes  of  rearanett, 
the  latter,  admitted  to  be  of  the  same  race,  differ  from  each 
other.  In  the  physical  appearance  of  all  the  American 
aborigines,  embracing  the  ssmi-civilized  Mexicans,  the 
Peruvians,  and  the  wandering  savage  tribes,  there  is  a 
striking  uniformity  ;  nor  can  any  distinction  of  races  here 
be  made. 

9.  ^In  their  languages  there  is  a  general  unity  of  struc-  A^eatmM 
ture,  and  a  great  similarity  in  grammatical  forms,  which  S&<irv9o- 
prove  their  commcxi  origin  ;  while  the  great  diversity  in  ^'iS!f<mS^ 
the  words  of  the  different  languages,  shows  the  great  an-  ^^JSI^St 
tiquity  of  the  period  of  peopling  Ajnerica.     'In  the  gene-  ,S£i?S& 
rally  uniform  character  ot"  their  religious  opinions  and  ^'^^Sibe$!^ 
rites,  we  discover  original  unity  and  an  identity  of  origin ;    5.  bu  their 
while  the  diversities  here  found,  likewise  indicate  the  very    IJ^Smu. 
early  period  of  the  separation  and  dispersion  of  tribes. 
*Thn>ughout  most  of  the  American  tribes  have  been  found  p%/^^2^ 
traces  of  the  pictorial  delineations,  and  hieroglyphlcal  sym-   lifuattom,  . 
bols,  by  which  the  Mexicans  and  the  Peruvians  communi- 
cated ideas,  and  preserved  the  memory  of  events.* 

10.  'The  mythological  traditions  of  the  savage  tribes,  i  uyo^ttm^ 
and  the  semi-civilized  nations,  have  general  features  of  vSr^ati- 
Nsemblance, — generally  implying  a  migration  from  some      '^^^^ 
other  country,— containing  distinct  allusions  to  a  deluge 

— and  attributing  tiieir  knowledge  of  the  arts  to  some  fabu- 
lous teacher  in  remote  ages.     "Throughout  nearly  the   0  syitefv 
whole  continent,  the  dead  were  buried  in  a  sitting  pos-  nuSstS^- 
tare ;  the  smoking  of  tobacco  was  a  prevalent  custom,  oa»S!»t^Smg 
and  the  calumet,  or  pipe  of  peace,  was  everywhere  deemed    «*«'•»*««• 
Mcrwi.     And,  in  fine,  the  numerous  and  striking  analogies 
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AKALTOia  between  the  barbarous  and  the  oultirated  tribesi  are  suffi. 
olent  to  justify  the  belief  in  their  primitiTe  relationship 
and  common  origin. 
^SUt^ii     ^^>  'But  wheUier  the  first  inhabitants  were  rude  and 
^JSmStS  barbarous  tribes,  as  has  been  generally  su|^>osedy  or  were 
KNiNiMm.    more  enlightened  than  even  the  Mexicans  and  the  Peru- 
▼ians,  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  so  satisfactorily  deter- 
t^cHH^  mined.     'But,  whichever  may  have  been  the  case,  it  is 
toVM^tfm  certain  that  these  nations  were  not  the  founders  of  civiliza. 
mtBtru^    tlon  on  this  continent ;  for  they  could  point  to  antiquities 
^'*^^'      which  were  the  remains  of  a  former  civilization. 
>^^^^^       12.  *The  Incas  of  Peru,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  ac* 
^^I^^H^  knowledged  the  existence  of  ancient  structures,  of  more 
too.       remote  origin  than  the  era  of  the  foundation  of  their  em^ 
pire  ;  and  these  were  undoubtedly  the  models  from  which 
they  copied;   and  throughout  an  extent  of  more  than 
three  thousand  miles,  in  South  America,  ancient  ruins 
have  been  discovered,  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  the 
Peruvians,  and  which  afford  indubitable  evidence  of  the 
previous  existence  of  a  numerous,  agricultural,  and  highly 
civilized  people. 
ik^HnM'''      ^^'  ^'^^^  Mexicans  attributed  many  ancient  edifices  in 
ieo  attriiS'  their  couutry  to  the  Toltecs,  a  people  who  are  supposed  to 
'tJuS*    have  arrived  in  Mexico  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth 
c)te7&%  century.     *It  is  said  that  the  Toltecs  came  from  the  north ; 
Amw  hem  the  and  it  Ls  highly  probable,  although  but  mere  oonjecturei 
^SrtaMjmS  that  they  previously  occupied  &e  valley  of  the  Missis- 
^  sStSHf^  sippi  and  the  adjacent  country,  as  far  as  the  Alleghanies 
on  the  east,  the  Lakes  on  the  north,  and  Florida  on  the 
south,  and  that  they  were  the  authors  of  the  works  whose 
remains  have  been  found  in  the  United  States. 
%£^^       14.  'But  still  another  question  arises :  when,  how,  and 
^^^Xi  ^  whom  was  America  first  settled  ? — and  who  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Indian  tribes  ?     We  shall  notice 
the  most  prominent  of  the  many  theories  that  have  been 
advanced  upon  this  subject,  and  close  with  that  which  ap- 
pears to  us  the  most  reasonable. 
•  «*««wJ6ir      *It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  ancients  were  not  un- 
theancimta  acquainted  with  the  American  continent ;  and  there  are 
tvuAntaAwtih  indeed  some  plausible  reasons  for  believing  that  an  exten- 
'*"'*'***'     sive  island,  or  continent,  once  existed  in  the   Atlantic 
Ocean,  between  Burope  and  Amenca,  but  which  after- 
wards disappeared. 
^vrSmSmi       ^^'  ^^^  ^  dialoffue  written  by  Theop&mpuSj  a  learned 
p^       historian  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
one  of  the  speakers  gives  an  account  of  a  continent  of  very 
^J22^gn^  g^t  dimensions,  larger  than  either  Asia  or  Africa,  and 
situated  beyond  these  in  the  ocean.     *It  is  said  that  Hanno^ 
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the  great  Caxthaginmn  navigator,  sailed  westward,  from  akaltsul 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  thirty  days ;   and  hence  it  is 
inferred  by  many  that  he  must  have  visited  America,  or 
some  of  its  ishuids.     ''Diadorus  Sicubu  anys,  that  ^to^    i.  du<w»^ 
wards  Africa,  and  to  the  west  of  it,  is  an  immense  island  tSlSiiSrm 
in  the  broad  sea,  many  days'  sail  from  Lybia.     Its  soil  is    ^'^''^^ 
▼ery  fertile^  and  its  surface  variegated  with  mountains 
and  valleys.     Its  coasts  are  indented  with  many  navigable 
rivers,  and  its  fields  are  well  cdltivated.'' 

16.  *Piato's  account,  however,  is  the  most  full,  and  *^SS£** 
more  to  be  relied  on  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  Micients. 

The  most  important  part  of  it  is  as  follows :  '<  In  those 
early  times  the  Atlantic  was  a  most  broad  island ;  and 
there  were  extant  most  powerftd  kings  in  it,  who,  with 
joint  forces,  attempted  to  occupy  Asia  and  Europe.  And 
80  a  most  grievous  war  was  carried  on,  ih  which  the 
Atiienians,  with  the  common  consent  of  the  Greeks,  op- 
posed themselves,  and  they  became  the  conquerors.  But 
that  Atlantic  island,  by  a  flood  and  earthquake,  was  in- 
deed suddenly  destroyed;  and  so  that  warlike  people 
were  swallowed  up." 

17.  'Again  he  adds,  '<  An  idand  in  the  mouth  of  the  t.  omumwi- 
sea,  in  the  passi^  to  those  straits,  called  the  pillars  ot  ^"TImJSS^^ 
Heroaies,  did  exist ;  and  that  island  was  larger  than  Lybia 

and  Asia ;  £rom  which  there  was  an  easy  passage  over  to 
other  idands,  and  from  those  islands  to  that  continent, 
which  is  situated  out  of  that  region."  Plato  farther  re- 
marks that  "  Neptune  settled  in  this  island,  and  that  his 
deseendants  reigned  there,  from  &ther  to  son,  during  a 
space  of  nine  thousand  years.  They  also  possessed  several 
other  i^^ands;  and,  paadng  into  Europe  and  Africa,  sub- 
dued  all  Lybia  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  all  Europe  to  Asia 
Ih^nor.  At  length  the  island  sunk  tinder  water,  and  for  a 
long  time  afterwards  the  sea  tfiereaboutswas  full  of  rocks 
and  dioals." 

18.  ^These  accounts,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  i  Thtimpot' 
character,  from  ancient  writers,  have  been  cited,  to  prove  'S^mS^ 
that  America  was  peopled  from  some  of  the  eastern  conti-  £iSS1^ 
nents,  through  the  inedium  of  iriands  in  the  Atlantic,  ^J^^^jf^ 
which  have  since  disappeared.  Various  writers  have  ^"SSng&S^ 
thoiugfat  that  they  could  perceive  in  the  languages,  cus- 

toBiB,  and  rdigion  of  the  Indians,  analogies  with  those  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Latins,  the  Hindoos,  and  the  Hebrews; 
and  thus  the  Indians  have  been  referred,  by  one,  to  a 
Grecian  ;  aaiother,  to  a  Latin ;  a  third,  to  a  HmkIoo,  and 
a  fourth,  to  Hebrew  origin.  Others,  with  equal  show 
of  argument,  deduce  their  origin  from  the  PhcBuicians ; 
and  ^as  alm)st  every  country  of  the  old  world  has  claimed 
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AHALtaa,  the  honor  of  being  the  first  dbcoTerer  of  the  new^  and 

^  henoe  the  progenitor  of  the  Indians. 
^'fJyi^Sn       ^^*  '^^^'B,  again,  among  whom  maj  be  numbered 
«|g<^    Voltaire  and  Loid  Kamesv  finding  a  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciling the  varieties  of  complexion  and  feature,  fiMmd 
among  tho  human  family,  with  the  Scriptural  account  that 
all  are  descended  from  the  same  pair,  have  very  summarily 
disposed  of  the  whole  matter,  by  asserting,  that  *<  America 
has  not  been  peopled  from  any  part  of  the  old  world.'' 
s.  ^Moot-       30.  'We  believe,  however,  that  in  order  to  account  for 
to' m^Sm^  the  peopling  of  America,  there  is  no  necessity  lor  resorting 
edtheay.    ^  ^^  supposition  that  a  new  creation  of  human  beings 
8j»tojy^    may  have  occurred  here,     'And,  with  regard  to  the 
femu  eJt^  opinion  entextained  by  some,  that  colonies  iram  dl^rent 
^'fSJetSa^  European  nations,  and  at  different  times,  have  been  estal>. 
SSSdhSa  Wished  here,  we  remark,  that,  if  so,  no  distinctive  traces 
of  them  have  ever  been  discovered ;  and  there  is  a  uni- 
formity in  the  plunical  appearance  of  all  the  American 
tribes,  which  forfcAs  the  supposition  of  a  mingling  of  differ- 
ent races. 
4  Nartfutkm      21  ^Thore  is  no  improbability  that  the  early  Asiatics 
anetmtg.     reached  the  western  shores  of  America  through  the  is- 
lands of  the  Pacific*     There  are  many  historical   evi«. 
dences  to  show  that  the  ancients  were  not  wholly  i^ 
'   norant  of  the  art  of  navigation.     In  the  days  of  Solomon, 
the  navy  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  brought  gold  from 
Ophir ;  and  the  navy  of  Solomon  made  triennial  V03rage8 
to  Tarshish.* 
8.  commaree,      22.  'The  aromatic  productions  of  the  Mduocas  were 
^'mSHoi*  known  at  Rome  two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
cSrSSSl    61^ ;  t^d  vessels  of  large  size  then  visited  the  ports  of  the 
^ISS^^^  ^^  Sea.f    The  British  islands  were  early  visited  by  the 
t^*^  #<•   Phoenicians ;  and  the  Carthaginians  are  believed  to  have 
circumnavigated  Africa.     The  ancient  Hindoos  had  ves- 
sels, some  of  great  size,  but  the  commerce  of  the  Indies 
was  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabians  and  the 
Malays.     When  the  Portuguese  first  visited  the  Indian 
Archipelago  they  met  with  Strge  Malay  fleets,  some  of  the 
vessels  of  which  were  large  gidleys. 
%na^mm      ^*  *^"^  without  attributing  to  the  Asiatics  any  greater 
knurSutL  1^^'^^^^ I<^'^'^1®<%^  than  the  rude  South  Sea  islanders 
jfta/iot  to   were  found  to  possess,  yet,  by  adventitious  oauseSf  such 
as  the  drifiing  of  canoes,  and  adventurous  voyages,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  people  of  Asia  mii^ty  in  progress 
of  time,  have  reached  the  western  shores  of  the  Aroerieaa 
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ooatment.     ^But  the  extensive  distribatioD  of  the  Red  or  AHiJ.T8». 
Mongolian  race,  throughout  nearly  all  the  habitable  islands  Tti^ 


of  the  Pacific,  however  distant  from  each  other,  or  far  re-  *^!lfySr 
moved  from  the  adjoining  continents,  presentsyacte  which  S£^£ 
eannot  be  disputed,  and  relieves  ns  from  the  necessity  of  '"^.^.f 
aiguing  in  support  of  probabilities.  '^ 


24.   'That  some  of  the  northern,  and  rudest  of  the   *^glt!f 


American  tribes,  early  migrated  from  Siberia,  by  Behring's  mm 
Straits,  is  not  at  all  improbable.     The  near  i^proacb  of    wSmt'* 
the  two  continents  at  that  point,  and  the  existence  of  inter, 
vening  iiriands,  would  have  ruulered  the  passage  by  no 
meaps  difficult.     *fiut   should  we   even  trace  a//  the  <•  ^^^SS 
American  tribes  to  that  source,  we  still  ascribe  to  them  an  h^JS^ 
Asiatic  origin,  and  include  them  in  the  Mongolian  race. 


CONCLUSION. 

1.  *From  the  circumstances  which  have  been  narrated,  i-jrakabauy 
it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Red  race,  at  an  mitf m& 
early  period,  and  while  in  a  state  of  partial  civilization,  SSndrmi 
emerging  from  Oriental  Asia,  spread  over  a  lam  portion  of 

the  globe ;  and  that  through  the  archipelagos  of  the  Pacific, 
and,  perhaps,  also  by  way  of  Behring's  Straits,  tiiey  reached 
Che  western  continent,-— leaving  in  their  way,  in  the  nume- 
rous islands  of  the  sea,  evident  marks  of  their  progress ; 
and  bringing  with  them  the  arts,  the  customs,  the  religion, 
and  the  languages  of  the  nations  from  which  they  sepa. 
rated, — traces  6f  which,  faint,  indeed,  through  the  lapse  of 
ages,  it  is  believed  could  still  be  recognized  among  the 
Mexicans  and  the  Peruvians  at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  thoee  people. 

2.  *  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  and  history  of  ^S'yT^ 
the  mare  savage  tribes  of  the  north,  it  is  believed  that  the  '*^f'^^^ 
western  shores  of  this  continent,  and  perhaps  both  Mexico  'SmeMUath 
and  Peru, — equally  distant  from  the  equator,  and  in  r^oos 
the  most  favoraUe  for  tHe  increase  and  the  support  of 
human  life,  were  the  radiating  p<nnts  of  early  American 
civilization  ;  from  which,  as  from  the  hearts  of  empire, 
pulsation  after  pulsation  sent  forth  their  streams  of  life 
throughout  the  whole  continent.    *But  the  ^read  of  dvili-  *^^ -^,^ 
sation  appeare  to  have  been  restricted,  as  we  might  reason-  ^Jjlg^jj* 
ably  expect  to  find  it,  to  those  portions  of  the  continent  JJJjJ*^ 
where  the  rewards  of  agriculture  would  support  a  numer-       ^. 
ous  population.     Hence,  following  the  course  of  this  civ- 
ilization, by  the  remains  it  has  left  us,  we  find  it  limited  b> 

the  barren  regions  of  Upper  Mexico,  and  the  snows  of 
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AKALrBVL  Canada  on  the  north,  and  the  fixwts  of  Patagonia  on  the 

"  south ;  and  while  in  Mexico  and  Peru  are  fimnd  its  grand- 

est and  most  numerous  monuments^  on  the  outskirts  tliey 
dwindle  away  in  numbers  and  in  importance. 

•iJMr      8-  "Con-W^nng  the  v wt  extent  of  the«  remains,  spread. 
wiaehj^  mg  over  more  than  half  the  continent,  and  that  m  Mexico 

muMicMrqf  aiid  South  America,  after  the  lapse  of  an  unknown  series 

iSSm!^  of  agesy  they  still  retain  much  of  ancient  grandeur  which 

'<  Time's  effaoiw  fingers"  have  fiiiled  to  obliterate^  it  is 

certainly  no  wild  fiight  of  the  imacinatioD  to  oonjectiire 

Uiat  in  ancient  times,  even  coeval  with  the  spread  of 

science  in  the  east,  empires  may  have  flourished  hers 

that  would  vie  in  power  and  extent  with  the  Bahyioniany 

the  Median,  or  the  Persian ;  and  cities  that  might  have 

rivalled  Nineveh,  and  Tyre,  and  Sidon ;  fbr  of  these  em. 

'     pires  and  these  cities,  the  plains  of  Asia  now  exhibit 

fewer,  and  even  less  imposing  relics,  than  are  found  of 

the  former  inhabitants  of  this  country. 

s.  jtowi         4.  'It  appears,  ^erefore,  that  on  the  jdaina  of  America, 

^^SSSSm'  surrounded  by  all  that  was  lovely  and  ennobling  in  nature, 
vAflvu  ^^  human  mmd  had  for  ages  been  left  free,  in  its  moral 
and  social  elements,  to  test  its  capacity  for  self-improve- 
ment. Let  the  advocates  of  bbason,  in  of^sosition  to 
asvELATiON,  behold  the  result.  In  the  twilight  of  a  oiv- 
ilization  that  had  probably  sprung  from  Revelation,  but 
which  had  lost  its  warmth  while  it  retained  some  por* 
tion  of  its  brightness,  mind  had,  indeed,  risen  at  times, 
and,  under  favoring  circumstances,  to  some  degree  of 
power ; — as  was  exhibited  in  those  extensive  and  enduring 
structures,  which  were  erected  for  amusements  and  plea* 
sure,  or  worship,  or  defence ;  but,  at  the  time  of  the  dis-> 
covery,  the  creator  portion  of  the  continent  was  inhabited 
by  savage  hordes,  who  had  doubtless  relapsed  from  a 
former  civilization  into  barbarism*  Even  in  the  brightest 
portions,  deep  ignorance  bnxxled  over  the  soul ;  and,  on 
temples  dedicated  to  the  sun,  human  sacrifices  were  madef 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  ofiended  gods,  or  propitiate  their 
fiivor.  The  system  of  statuxb  had  been  allowed  the 
amplest  field  for  development;  its  capacities  had  been 
fully  tried;  and  its  inadequacy  to  elevate  man  to  his 
proper  rank  in  the  scale  of  being,  had  been  fully  proved* 
it  was  time,  then,  in  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  Sat  a  new 
order  of  things  to  arise ;  for  Reason  to  be  enlightened  by 
Revelation,  and  for  the  superstitions  of  a  pagan  polytheism 
to  tfive  place  to  the  knowledge  of  one  Goo,  the  morality 
of  Uie  Gospely  and  the  religion  of  the  Redeemer. 
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^  Westward  tlie  star  of  empire  takefi  ito  msy ; 
The  first  foar  acts  already  past,^* 
Tlie  fSith  shall  oloae  the  drama  with  the  daji 
Time's  noblest  empire  Is  the  last." 


THE   PUBLIC   SEALS.  OE  COATS  OF  ARMS, 

OP  THE  SEVERAL  UNITED  STATES, 


As  the  engnTed  copfea  of  th*  F«¥Ue  Seals,  or  Coato  of  Ama  of  the  atirvnl  UnUtd  fUnkm, 
voold  posMM  lUUe  intezort  vikhoni  tba  appfoprlatf  DeseiiptiMM  or  faplanattoM  aeeompaay* 
mg  thtttt,  and  as  the  laiter  eaanoi  be  taUj  nndenboocl  wittKrat  a  knowledge  of  the  Hmddnc 
Urms,  in  which  those  descriptione  an  oAan  worded,  we  deem  It  Important  to  give  a  Mef  ae- 
eoant  of  the  oxigto,  nature,  and  design,  of  these  and  similar  anblematioal  d«iYloes» 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  even  among  the  rudest  people,  Tarious  derrSees,  signs, 
andmarks  of  honor.,  were  used  to  distlngnlsh  the  great  and  noble  ftom  the  Ignoble  Tulffsr. 
Thas  we  find  in  the  writings  of  Homer,  Vfagil,  and  Ovid,  that  their  heroes  had  dlTers  flgutes 
on  Ukeir  shields,  whereby  their  persons  were  dietinotlj  known.  Nations  also  adopted  sym- 
bolical signs  of  distinction,  whioh  they  displayed  on  meir  banners  and  arms.  Thus  the  na- 
tional emblem  of  the  £^ptlans  was  an  Obc,  of  the  Athenlanii  an  Owl,  of  the  Oothi  a  Aor,  of 
the  Bomans  an  JEaglej  of  the  Vranks  a  Lion,  and  of  the  Bazons  a  Horu.  Even  the  North 
American  saTages  had  their  distinetiiw  anblems.  Thus  the  Otter  was  the  emblem  of  the  Ot- 
tawas ;  and  the  Wolf,  the  Bear,  and  the  Turtle,  of  the  di^irions  of  the  Iroquois  tribes  ;—4uid 
theee  deriees  were  often  pehitea  on  the  bodies  of  their  warriors. 

It  b  supposed  that.  In  Europe,  the  Crusades  and  Tournaments  were  the  eaufe  of  method- 
isriniC  and  perlbetittg  into  a  se£nice  the  ▼arlous  national,  ftmily,  and  indlTidoal  cmblMns.  to 
vhleh  was  i^ven  the  name  of  HeraUty;  a  term  which  embraced,  or%;inaUy,  not  only  all  toat 
pertains  to.  Coats  o/Anru,  bat  also  to  the  manihaBtng  of  armies,  solemn  proeesrions,  and  all 
eetattanies  of  a  pubUo  nature* 

The  tenn  "■  Coots  of  Arms"  probably  originated  flcem  the  etrenmstanoe  that  the  ancients 
smbroUered  vsrious  ofdored  derioes  on  the  eoats  they  won  OTer  their  armor.  Also,  those  who 
Joined  tike  Orusades,  and  thoie  who  enlisted  In  the  toomaments,  had  Uidr  devices  depicted  on 
their  arms,  or  armor— «s  on  their  shields,  banners,  kc. ;  and  as  the  ooArs  could  not  here  be 
xetained,  parttcnlar  mariu  mn  used  to  represent  thnn. 

All  coats  of  arms,  Ibnned  according  to  the  rules  of  HemMcy,  are  deUneated  on  SkUlds  or 
JSseutckevns,  whkh  are  of  various  forms,  oral,  tdangnlat,  heptagonal,  fte.  The  parts  com- 
posing the  eecutebson,  or  represntted  on  it,  aee  Tlnetures,  Furs,  Unes,  Borders,  and  OhaigM. 
Tim  deaeriptionof  the  first  and  last  only,  to  essential  to  our  purpose. 

Bj  Tmcnntn  is  meant  the  Tarions  whrs  used,  the  names  and  marks  of  which  are  as 
ftttow— 


Or,  (golden  or  yellow,)  Is  represented  by  dots  or  points. 
A^enty  (sUrer  or  white,)  is  plain. 


Sse  No.  1.) 
,  «  No.  2.) 
jiafrr,'{or  blue,)  to  xepreeanfeed  by  heriaOBtal  lines.  .  (**No.  a 


Gules,  (or  red,)  by  perpendicular  lines. 


i( 


No. 


.a) 

.4.) 


Tcit,  (or  gnen,)lrfdlaipoosl  Unas  firam  the  upper  right  ooxner  to  the  lowvr  toft*  (  «  No.  A.) 
JPmrpars,  (or  pmrpfo,)  mm  upper  left  to  lower  right.  .        r  **  No.  6.) 

SakU,  (or  black,)  Vx  hortoontal  and  perpendteular  lines  crossing  each  other.    (  "  No.  7.) 
For  the  use  of  these,  sod  other  hersldiio  terms,  see  the  copies  of  the  reoorded  deseiiptions 
or  the  seals  of  Massachusetts,  Penaqrlvaala,  and  Mtosoari. 

No.  L  NOb  S.  No  S.  No.  4.  No.  6.  No.  S.  No.  T. 


Wt** 


Sometimes,  although  seldoni.  the  names  of  Che  piedons  stones  an  used  to  represent  eolcts 
flee  the  recorded  deeeription  of  the  seal  of  Massaefausetta. 

CHAftass  are  whateter  ate  repfeacnted  on  the  Held  of  the  esentcheont  tiie  prtnefpal  of 
ivbleh,  in  additknn  to  natural  and  celestial  flguns,  are  the  ChS«f,  the  Pale,  the  Bend,  the  Few, 
Che  Bar,  the  Chereron,  the  Cvm,  and  the  Sakier ;  each  ef  which,  although  oecapy^g  Its  ap- 
propriaCe  space  and  position  In  the  escutcheon,  and  gtftexned  by  dHdnUe  rules,  admits  of  a 
freat  varleiy  of  n presentations  ^,,- »_  ,     .«•.*, 

Th*exteml  ornaments  of  the  escutcheon  are  Crowns,  Coronets,  Mitres,  Hebnets,  Mgntlfags, 


•  In  an  haraUric  deseripUeos,  thai  wUA  to  called  the  rtf^  tU*.  »  oppflsim  the  epeototof .  Hff 
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Capi,  WfuUu,  CtvU,  ecrolLi,  and  BnppnrUn.    Sons  neuulkaDiu  bin  nou  of  Sum  ontb 

ciilcliinn.niiDdingonaM'mll,  uid  >n  ttaiu  nuuKi  b«cuui  (lirjr  ipiKV  M  BOforl  at  bold  Df 
UwihW.  (SwUMiHlior  Haicr,  Nn  Torli,  Ntv  JtcHr.  ArUnui,  Utavnil,  ud  Hkblgu.) 
It  wtti  be  HtD  Oiu  tha  Ohu  of  Anui  of  iuiid;  of  Ihe  Suie*  do  dm  BlrirUj  bdloo  lbs  nilM 
sT  U«*)<1r7.  luimurb  ulbrj  tn  not  TrpmmUtd  on  uhVWi,  or  unlnknnij,  anhM  (he  nitin 
diwlKr  ff*l*  b«  dccmsd  Lh«  »cTiLrh#on£,  of  wbloli  tb«n  wcuU  be  oo  hoproprtety,  eircrpl  tbut 


giflDg  tivAt  purport  fn  Dur  ovd  luigua^.  irltb  the  ei4:4jptiaa  Df  tbr  deAcrlptloaJi  of  U»  reato 
of  HaHuhunlU,  PeODJi^tTutla,  mil  Miuonri,  which,  for  Ih*  pnrpoM  of  lllilitrmlAoD,  n  hmrt 

Tb«  mil  of  tbe  tenrvl  SW«,  on  which  %n  deUaeUrd  the  Ooabi  of  Armi  wblch  tJaej  bin 
W>opt«di  uw  turd  by  the  )^TOptr  ndlboridei  Id  mttvct  uid  f1*v  nlVdltr  fo  pabllc  rcronLi  and 
AnDDeiila;  ud  to  mu;  piibttg  irrldiigii  tbe  -DnU  Be*)  of  Sute''  Uu  euendel  rnnlilie. 
In  Hldldso,  tbBH  l.'oUa  nr  Amu  of  eb*  Statn  u>  lutmaliiit  bIMmli*!  nrordi,  (11  iuving 
■BM  iwcBllu  ilciilflcuc/  of  luwilog— bring  embhoUkal  of  what  each  Blalo  dscmBd  ap- 

mmay  of  Umdi  ouHirdiiB,  bj  ttgiMmit  mottoa,  |:rAt  Baoni  and  p<rttdra]  trothi,  ud  9bndow> 
lie  fcrth.  fij  UhIt  nrisw  iipwlimliw  of  agrtnltan,  comnMne,  ml  (ha  art*— tlbertx, 
iatOa.  and  puHoUoi,  Hi*  (tator*  trntnen  ud  ^ntj  of  tht  naUon.    Viewed  In  Ihle  light. 

An  *  winrj  I*  oat  ConiUry.    Soeh  Ii  on  apolngr  Kr  IntrwlDdnR  them  hare. 
"H  aagnTtiv  of  Bot  *f  »■  Hala  will  be  ftnod  dIHflmt,  hi  muy  nspecti,  fWrni  HiaM 

- to  the  publin.    In  ttala  naiur  wa  hnf*  atadinl  iccnuci,  diirrnrdiDi 

Id diaiita whleh  Ibe/aitnr of  utJm  tau  nliailtnted  bi  tha  plan 

la  oidar  »  ob«*ta  temel  oopkea,  i-  - —  ■■ '—  ■ — •■■-  -'  — 

—^ ,  .  .  .Jto  errfiuJ  ww^  p' Bod  aleo,  when 

tltarriptiatt,  fialAd  In  IL*  otteee  c^  the  KCratarlec  of 


on.    Th*  Shield  le  mrforOA,  oa  'the  rlKht,  hf  a  UuT 

ihMd,  ft*  ■"Crea[."l>  ihe  SorO.  Star:  Hid  between 
Ih*  Btai  and  tha  Ihleld  In  the  ninio.  D«iao,  ■■  1  illrnrt." 

th*  Ifax  Kse^u^nr^cen  of  lowfring  helitJit  and 

plui,  ud  Oie  heat tliiAn tirmaHi,  U  ODa  of  tha Ha;4el 

orcbennimaiu  orilali»M  well  aa  (lie  prida  of  her  tDreB*. 

Th*  JUaoM  DriT.  the  laigtat  of  Ibe  aaUT*  utmli  a<  <tm  State,  whtcb  nSrea  bcAm  (be  ap- 

pmcUnc  «•{■  Df  hninan  lahabHanCT, and  ii  ttaw  H  aablaca  of  liberty,  la  h*—  ——"■'-* 

qolalljr  npodug,  u  dengU  tha  •dent  of  '""*"    •-'-'-■'--'' 


-  '  e»  umpeeiiw  th* 

1*  meet  poribern 


arn^,  ^id  h  to  la  It  dinctug  potnt  u  nuTlgatlbn,  f  f>rn^.)  aad  If  bei* 
Ibta,  K  tha  iaicer  naj  ba  »Bald*r«d  Ui*  ddiea'a  gokle.  aAd  (ha  ob- 

— . , K'lbMtoieRloneihoiildbedlreoted. 

lb*  "  Bopporlan"  of  the  eUeld— «  Uosbandinu  on  one  ride  repneanting  AgricnHon,  asd 


iucjI  Nu  Uinionungu,  "  Tbo  ?«al  of  iha  Btue  of 
.II*nip«hire."»IUi  ibe  date  "  irst,"  indloaUng  ih* 
lodDftheKlaptiooaf  UwStUaauMUathn.  Oalh* 
1  In  the  fong^jnnd,  an  repremilad  land  and  mttt^         * 


Pamt  L]  or  THE  SEVERAL  UNITED  STATES. 


""-"' "-'-JTliint  It  "lnjiiju  he 
U  of  TmoBt,  wl  bu  lint  tBcnun 
a  bx  Um  Gomior  t 


11  HppoiMll  hj  Ok  dUwl 
IC»  of  biUfl  TvpnflBndu  tlH 
tiM  bngrriaii4  >  Gov  lud 


•™i.u»Himii*lmdliflltopM,irHtthliii,MHi  "£ 
l^'J^J^  "  "P.™"*!.  'J™wd  -111  beltftl  hont- 


mr  Df  Bltad*  tilnd,  ani  In  whkh  ilwhith  or  Uia  iniiii  ■ 
the  McaMoD,  lUrKto  Un  nrtnd  to  th*  UBMilaiB InCan. 

OToMWKul  an»  alfMKli,  Itojlh,  ud  on.  bKh  b^ 
•™i^***J  1=  hmSti.    On  U  in  (IcHnw*]  Uith 

^^TiJiS^S^'JSl  w»u™(i,id,  wwch 

.J^i^J  t^meSnrt  HiaaT.     In  tba  )tnrmr  put 
1.^  bu ^  r rwr-'^B, 


B™iorih.SUl.arConB«a™f  ■■     JorMrl.  a 
Mil  ntotUatad  1b  Ui  ^UL 
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,T  YORK  — TJ»  Wlortng  !•  «  il«crip«m_rf  tba 
h  27.  ISO*.     Artttld,™ 


LitrrtsimtbiriB'i'i 
kit,  b«  llsl"  ll"*  " 


UM  bonier  of  (ho  Kll  "J^ du  ihii  hM«U»ii»t»  "I 

ISJ^oBla J^TiiSrmTMDCCUUtTI.  (inn.) 

igricolta^  t  ir!!r«nd  the  Dthcr  »  Ktlk  or  tatiMW. 
(nU  ril  b«Tlni  (tie  Amerienn  iJMnw  tUiplv™.  BiU' 
Tcmndkiit  «lw  •Kulehwn,  ™  •  ""^  """i  ""  'T^Sr'  *■ 
f^^bnmehii^  U»  011»t,  »i^  Mbtr  ijmbota.  Al 
S.  bottom  rf  tt.  — I  1.  *•  .««"  f^J"  S?^ 


gt  lb«i> 


PENNSYLTAKIA.-Th.  ftJknHiig  1.  •  oopj  of  Uu  w 


onntrd  nltb  >  ^,  ■ 
th  of  ItM  HO-DI  ^^SJ* 


&  Fhnigb  to  Ita  ""^ 
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tlshlof  Uis  Hnilclwaii  la  >  Balk  of  mmiiB,  ■nil  an  th*  Irft  an  olin  biancb,  bdiI  lUr  Ifan  UnM, 
•B  ■  wtrtlh  of  111*  flnven  of  Uw  oUt>s  1/  p«i:)wd  ■  IsLd  E*«la,  Jn  <U  nUnrsl  sabK,  vUb 
vlngi  •mdnl.  hnliUDc  ta  k*  be>k  a  Idxl,*  «lt)i  Uh  n»us,  "  viniH.  Ubttty,  •nd  Imh- 

(TlH  nnmiMAofltH  mlnipnHnti  Iba  CMddHi  Dfilbani  CnmpLlii|  on  ■  B«d  UDn,  til* 
iBblon  of  Tynunj     Motto,"  JlMtiaw'iiurTlT*.") 
TIROIHIA.— Oa  thi  BeaJ  of  YirElaU,  the  Ooddoa  of  


vonljt.  Sit  a^rapn 
;  OD  t]H  dghl  lUi 


HARTLAHD— TlH  dnln  on  11 
lUljIuld,  cudltl  of  llie  iDurtm 
pUjcdi  btTlng  QD  id  bnvl  m  rt 
■ppar  put  of  vbkhli  AiarB,tbB  ro 
ocenptsd  bf  Tsrtlal  Kilina  of  wbib 
tn  Mloa  «t  Uu  bd*  )■  (be  oUn  b 


HORTR  CAROLTSX^—Tbt  Bguns  wpTMBtofl  od  the 
■»!  of  KBrth  Cin^nk  u*  tbo  UaddoH  of  IjWiii  od  IIh 
i^C,  uKI  «■  ik>  ka,  CWd,  Uh  loddea  ef  earn  •ud  tertML 
Eibcrty  tt  T*pmBDI4l  rftn-flag  vllh  bor  mod  and  o»p  ia 
■mlcfthukd,  iDd  mhurisbtluadtMwniIlaftlitD»- 
teuton  of  ABMrku  lBdap«doii«.  Can*  la  nnivaoted 
■lUiDC  b*ne*lh  ■  attopj.  od  m  bisk  nmnd  with  ■omo, 
hiTisg  Id  Iw  right  hud  thiK  tu*  IK  bnd*  of  whgit,  Hud 
■b  bar  l(ft  ths  ommcaiiiM,  or  ham  of  ploDlT,  lU*d  wllh 
ttifniUaatthxinli. 


•TVihbaluiiliDoltainrtnexniulonlbo  otitji^l  •—I,        N.'S^SHS^^O  >* 

fimn,  Immaw  fc  ■•»*«  of  lb*  fltdooUie  o''*'"^  "»!- 
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Tb>  Uin*  pUlBm 

UUon,  Um  Jodldiiif,  ud  Ih*  Kitcatlia.  On  >  wntt 
of  Uh  tnl  pillv,  oD  Uw  rigbc,*  rciiruHiitiiiE  Ui«  L<etili- 
'  con,  li  th<  TDTd  winfoRi;  im  thi  htdd<],  npreHntli^ 
(1»  Jmlkin?,  kUuKnTd  Juniri;  uil  oo  Um  tlilrd,  n- 

Ctw  rlghl  of  tlu  IhC  plUiir  <•  iBiu  Muilliig  irlih  ■  inm 

Ihs  CmudtuUaii.  InoDd  Oa  bordu  of  Uii  Hal  in  th* 
■mb  »Mn  OT  Glouu,  119a. 

(Od  lbs  ntnn  aids  or  Ihn  ml  li  the  MlairtD|  dtvkk. 

OnantsLdeUft  Tlewof  tbeHftihoTetwlLlbhiJ^ip  riding  M 

bt«in|  tb«  IliLg  or  tlut  UbUcd  StBLBi,  HUd  TvrdlTlDf  on  bobd  ho^bcsjla 


mono,. _^7Kuairrt  ami  Commiru,  IJW.) 

FLORIDA^Id  U»  «uln  of  tin  8hI  of  FloHdl  ia  »• 
pnHDlcd  thi  Amtrkan  Bag;*,  "  Uu  btrd  or  ubtrtT," 
fruping  La  tba  kf^  uton  u  ollye  bnocti,  ud  Id  ILs  right 
•  buildlt  of  thtv<  UTDVB.  In  Anmlrirc^kboveKft  IhLr- 
tHB  Uia,  nmwndng  th(  thlrlHn  orlglnat  SUMjvtiU* 

Mug  urmmd  tl  atl  pabU,  most  tm  budM  with  iniu 
CVS.    Tbs  sppnqiriUt  motu  of  tlii  PrtcUj  Pau  ii"  IM 

(TMi  ia  llii  dMrrlpUoB  ol 


ALABAMA^TIm  SmJ  of  Alibuw  Kntalnl  >  >i«UlT 
mgnvcd  map  of  tb«  Sbie,  with  tJia  iumm  of  th«  riven. 
(nS  Uu  iDmaUu  of  tbt  pHndpal  towni  (hU  iiiWd  ■! 
■■      -         -  -         -  ..-  .  If  Uu  Terrtoiitl  goiem- 


IT  SuL  or  lai  earn  at  Hijuhdk. 
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rr  part,  tb*  vordi, 


T«u  utlu  1Inii..i  g.t.„.  fi'     STr^  Uif  ■nariaUnp  of 


Pot  llic  "  Cttl"  ti  Kpiwnicil  t 

lT1>Kh^tJng    the    ^'-tfiVri    Arth^    ITnl'^* 


ArtEMM,  u  npnuented 
J  »  blu»  ilti.i,  on  wliic™Si 


M  gMOiM  or  £ift(rlt 


m       I'^J^      ■  P""'"'  g"<inl»nt,  prop.r  :  on  .  CMrf 


■nil  til  bM. 


tHK-rihed'iHltthif 
-Th*  tDllai>tii(  li  ■  1 


, '  [Jiilwd  n  itvitl.  dlTklnl 


'••rt  hid,  •nrrminrM  b.  i 
aeb  ridi  >  WhIW  H  Oi^ 
irOxBL  nnpcr,  Muntlnf  oi 
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lb*  Amu  of  UlHmrl  an  nsKHottd  on  >  drcolu  eKntshcoo,  lUrMad  by  ■  pmOKlkvla 
linn  Into  cm  KiiHl  poRlcKu.  On  U»  riflit  (Ida,  on  ■  »d  llild,  !■  Uh  WUM  or  (MbIj  IMc  cf 
UinDod,  In  Ju  uUan]  color,  walkinji  piArdedlj.     Ahn«  £kiB  ^Wt1«,  afid  HparftUd  Rom  U  bf 

tbo  kR  ifde  or  til*  (KBtttuon,  on  ■  vhlu  Adil.  ui  clia  Atmi  of  Ih*  Unlud  BUM  Aroud 
chs  border  of  the  MeutctaioD  ui  I^  woidi,  "  Uullod  m  lUlid,  iUtUkI  m  tUl,"  For  tb* 
"  Ond,"  oTR  k  7(lloir  or  lolilai  bolmst,  full  ftood,  ud  gnUd  vitfa  ili  bu^  l>  •■  cloud  to  Ua 
natlUAl  color,  from  wbkh  aanndr  •  lIlFflrT  ataf.  franr^hUn*  Uin  Blala  AT  Ulaiaiirl.1  and 
abon  It  ■  mualellallon  of  tinBtr-tluH 
{Tht  tww^-Un—  ttm  lainHWBi  th«  Bi 
tioi  of  MiKsor).)  For  "  SnppocMT*,"  i 
pc4uro  of  attacks  lUmdlDf  OB  •  mnli  la 

— "  T!»  pobUa  Bafctj  i« Ihe  BiBiWM law  , 

ttie  L^ato  of  tb«  admUdon  of  Ulwnrl  Into  tbo  Uuiou.    ArDtiDd  thv^bordsr  of  Uu  h«1  mj 


TEBNEM^— Vta  Seat  of  Tcnotaan  mbiiu  dn  U- 

)DwtD^  derkA     Tba  np^r  balf  of  th*  KAl  Li  occnptod  >? 

L     -  ^  .^  ^  CotCoa.  a  Sheaf  of  Wbial  and  a  FlOQgta,  l«ioir 

ItbewoTdAaUCDLTDBB.    The  lomr  Satf  It  oo- 

/C,£|HMPPMIMMBSM<a\  ongiM  bj  a  loadHl  Baii*,  bonath  irtilch  <•  lb*  mud 

™' SMI*  adBtlMj  bilo  tba  Union.  Uoond  ibt  bordtr  «I* 
(bo  wotdi,  Tm  OuiT  Stu  or  Tn  Btxn  or  Tnnncn, 
nttb  tba  data  IMS,  lb*  pariod  of  tba  tbnnttbn  of  tb* 
•tUa  fonniHtit,  aod  aJailiJan  InKt  tt>  Union. 


KKnTUOCT.— On  tka  Sua]  of  BontDckj  ii  tbe  pWa 
---  —  ■ — idaotlnortwD(l1«id>anibraclna,wllh  tbla 

»  portlaB  of  tbo  turdor  an  thi  mrdi,  Bu 


OHIO.—On  tbo  Baal  of  Ohio  appara  the  Ibllowlii):  da- 
*im:  In  tbo  nmrat  portloii  ti  KpnHDtodacnlDnlad 
Bjnnlrj,  with  ft  bondh  of  SBTonlem  Airowi  on  the  latt, 
and  on  tba  riibl  a  Shanf  of  IVbaat.  both  nrrrl,  and  in  tba 
dUtanra  a  lup  of  uooslalH,  AlHcd  at  Ihetr  ban  b;  a 
tract  of  voodliDd.  Ortt  tba  momBln  lanfa  ippfnit  a 
rising  lun-    Ob  tba  ftn^round  aA  TopTratDlM  an  rx- 

BC"      - 
Union. 


uncdL  Tb(  Oi 
Mdala.  liic&  th< 
U  Union.    Thi  ) 
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ILUIiOTB.~Iii  Um  raain  of  the  Soil  of  HUdMi  li  r« 
■wmm  Uw  iBaMem  Hap:  (lurliDg  In  II*  lafL  Ohm  ■ 
bmidl*  <f  UuH  ■«»■,  ibJ  In  tt(  ilclu  u  odn  himaeb, 
HKl  iMilv  «>  <>■*»»«■  ■hMd  ot  nni«<h»i>,  Uw  lowir 
b*lf  o(  wtalcb  la  npnHDMd  of  ■  nd  c<il«,  ud  Uh  npiMT 
half  Ho*,  lbs  IHaiT  tMrinc  tbna  vld>j  or  illTttj  (tars. 
Vna  Um  bmk  tt  ttu  ■>!*■  «t«td>  k  libll  bMrinK  Uia 

a>  luaiHi,  iiiii  tiK  du, "  J1M9.  ae,'  ms." 


NK.'moin.— Thi  Armi  of  Iht  Btatn  of  IDchlpiD,  ir 


MiHUHtem  jmaaam,  e^cHAnr^''' If  r°^  *™^  *  ^ 
OchtfU  caontiT',  (pviiiuDlKlbehald-lt.''  Oatli>iin>« 
Hit  of  >ha  «nlclHOBt>I^word  Tmbcr-^'  I  wUdafcnd 
k,"  Tba  "  SuHuMn"  of  Uw  anlehMn  an,  ■  How 
OB  Uk  Mt,  Hid  oa  Dm  ri(ht,  tho  anDiiioii  Dwr,  both  u 
ttrwof  UnJliMUof  Mkblfa.    for  th*  "  Cnat,"  b  rfr 

■n)  H*  (b*  nvda,  In  Ouut  Siu  or  nu  Sun  01 
Mkbhu,  witk  Ika  BDBKnIc,  x.d.  hkkouit,  tb>  tlUi 
orU»  tvBMlea  ofUa  SMa  cmtwoML 


IOWA.—Tb*  B«l  of  lows  coDtiJDI  Dm  IMIo^Br  di 

edcTka:  Ab  ziflatallMuatiidaiif  flMLpiii^Df 
(Wim  MlBD  ■  Bc»,  Hd  bnldliiK  in  ttlbMk  an  Um 
iitmA  Om  bardn  of  Uw  ml  ut  Um  oorila,  SUL 
vn  TnumiT  ov  lowx,    {Nv  atat*  SoaJ  baa  yat  bo 
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of  lud  utd  water  K«ii«ry,  d««lJKDed  let  npnanC  ttw 
MTlcultimlf  CDmnwnrliLl,  uid  btaikBg  latmttt  of  th* 

■pu  of  bone* :  Ibt  mMdlt  ground  la  ongplvd  bj  m 
V  biml,  «  oimaeMkft,  u  ancbor,  a  ibof  of  «ht«t>,  » 

>4  portul  (f-iM  DibHn)  prodDsta  of  Un  Rcitt.    T)h  lira 
sSpMUksthub  -  -  - 

Jg  Men  ■*1»|L  Hd  a  «£ 


Hon:— AlAoBKh  m  li»i»  nide  all  On,  ngnna  coflet  of  U™  Betlt  of  lb*  StatM  of  uillbna 

bUMH,  ud  Marjltnd,  lit;  Mow  Hmpihiir',  Jlmi^howtH,  Oblo,  IndiHi*,  yioridn,  BocUl 
UuDltni,  luid  Uliriwlppi,  i :  Now  Torfe  ud  Vinwml,  S 1-8  ;  Pnuurlnnli^  .Vonh  l^nltai, 
0«tsl*,IUIiicdl,  unt  tlwetKlnf  tbt  Unit*]  SUM,  (ahlrb  ;■  ciiEniid  Uh  fuU  liEV,!  It  1-i; 
CannocttcaC,  (dtiI,)  I  3  8  lontt  *nd  1 1-g  bmul ;  Drlawan,  Alalama,  llilui,  and  "'■""'V 
tS-Bl  Nvi  JoKJaud  Ui^lfui,  !]-2i  Vlrgliiia,  Elucbtl. 


HARACTER  AND  DESIGN   OF  THE  SEVERAL   APPEN- 
DICES TO  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


1.  *The  mere  detail  of  such  etents  as  mo»t  attract  pablic  attcn-  analysis. 

tioa  while  they  urc  ocoarring.  embraces  but  a  small  portion  ol'  the  — ; — • 

iustruction  which  History  is  capable  of  atfording.     I'he  actions  of   in!:iu?f^ 
individuals  do  not  occor  withoat  motives,  nor  are  national  events     Sationai 
ever  attributable  to  chance  origin  ;   and  the  latter  are  as  much  the  tf7ubj£t3cf 
proper  subjects  of  philosophical  incjuiry  as  the  former.  phU'jmjphicat 

2.  *Could  we  asoertaiu  the  causes  of  all  the  prominent  events  .  ^I'^^^fuu 
which  history  relates,  history  would  then  become  whiit  it  has  l|^en  htenwtyied, 
ttyle:!  by  an  ancient  writer.  *  philosophy  teaching  by  example^.-'  /^^!'i*°^iS 
Much  may  doubtless  be  done  to  make  history  &bConl  moro  truly  extnnpL" 
with  this  definition,  for  too  often  is  this  view  of  its  design  netrleeteil  J.^i^sltn^- 
even  in  our  more  prominent  and  larger  works ;  and  wars,  and  nsvo-  tit  nc^ucted. 
lutions,  and  all  great  pablic  events,  are  described  with  minuteness, 

while  the  social,  moral,  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  people, 
tt&d  the  causes  that  are  working  these  changes,  receive  too  little  of 
th<it  attention  which  their  importance  demands. 

.X  *rhe  former  plan,  however,  that  of  narrative  principally,  is  s.properpian 
essential  in  an  elementary  work,  the  object  of  which  should  be  to  and  object  of 
interest  the  youthful  mind  by  vivid  roprescntntions  of  striking  t^S^jhiStmir 
characters  and  incidents,  and  thereby  to  render  the  gi'eat  events     <^  toork. 
and  divisions  of  history  familiar  to  it.     ^Tho  mind  will  thus  be  4.  what  far 
prepared  to  derive  benefit  from  any  accidental  reading  that  is  in  theriM tx-ptct- 
any  manner  associated  with  the  same  subjects :  it  will  have  a  ground-  cornpu&'ied  ig 
work  to  build  upon ;  for  these  familiar  localities,  like  points  of  mug-     <^  P^^**^ 
netic  attraction,  will  gather  around  them  whatever  comes  within 
the  circle  of  their  influence. 

4.  ^Being  thus  prepared  by  a  familiarity  with  our  subject,  we   5.  \^at  ad- 
mar  advance  a  step,  and  enter  upon  the  field  of  philosophical  in-  vance  might 

•  -r     1.  «.  1       iL   i  i»  1        r         1  ■      rust  be  made. 

qniry.    •Let  ns  suppose,  ft»r  example,  that  for  every  law  found  in  ,  |,^,^  ^f^^, 
the  history  of  a  people,  we  should  attempt  to  ascertain  the  reasons       trated. 
which  induced  the  legislator  to  give  it  his  sanction,  and  its  prob<k- 
Me  effects  upon  the  community.    ^The  entire  soci;^l  relations  of  a      7.  ivfuit 
people  might  thus  be  developefl,  their  manners,  customs  and  opin-  ^JJ^^fJ^A^;^ 
ions,  their  ignorance  and  their  knowledge,  their  virtues  and  their   tMtaj/ttem. 
vices ;  and  the  national  progress  would  be  traced  far  more  clearly 
in  those  silently  operating  oaosos,  than  in  the  spectacle  of  the 
merely  outward  changes  produoefl  by  them.    Indeed,  a  mere  nar- 
rative of  the  ordinary  events  of  history  con  te  justly  rc^ardod 
as  of  utility,  only  so  fiir  as  it  furnishes  the  basis  on  which  a 
more  noble  superstructure,  the  ^^  philosophy  of  history,-'  is  to  be 
reared. 


5.  *The  importanee  of  historical  knowledge  should  be  eetimated  s.imwn-tanet 
by  the  principles,  rather  than  by  the  facts  with  which  it  furuishes  ^JlJ^S^' 
us;  and  (he  comparative  value,  to  us,  of  the  histories  of  ditferent  and  value  t!t 
nations,  should  be  estimated  by  the  same  stand.ird.  » Therefore  a  ^'^"t^J^- 
mere  narrative  of  ancient  dynasties  and  wars,  which  should  throw  t  certainha»' 
no  Ught  upon  the  character  and  droumstanocs  of  tho  people,  would  J^^SHSm- 
furnish  no  valuable  information  to  reward  the  student's  toil  He  parativiiy  qf 
may  be  moved  by  a  curiosity,  libenvl  indee-l  and  commendable,  to  muvui^ 
cx^OM  the  nnoertain  annals  of  fabulous  ages,  and  attempt  to  trace 
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ANia<T8is.  out  the  liistories  of  the  eorl^  Egyptians,  the  Chinese,  the  Penlanty 

and  the  Hindoos ;  but  from  thorn  he  may  expect  to  deriye  few  priiw 

ciples  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  the  world. 
VfMoSi^      6.  «Ajid  indeed,  after  passing  over  the  days  of  Grecian  and  Ro- 
qf  d4ftrent  man  glory,  we  shall  find  little  that  is  valuable,  even  in  modem  hia- 
^JJ^^  tory,  until  we  come  to  the  period  of  the  discovery  of  America^  when 
tory.       Tarious  causes  were  operating  to  produce  a  great  revolution  in  hu- 
s.  hnpoTtant  man  affairs  throughout  the  world.    >The  period  of  the  dark  ages 
^'iSjSm^  had  passed,  and  literature  and  science  had  began  to  dawn  again 
the  uteaoery  upon  Europe:  the  art  of  printing,  then  recently  invented,  gr^itly 
tfAmeriM.  facilitated  the  progress  of  improvements;  the  invention  of  gun* 
powder  changed  the  whole  art  of  war;  and  the  Relbniiati<m  soon 
began  to  make  such  innovations  in  religion  as  chaiq^  the  moral 
aspect,  not  only  of  the  states  which  embraced  its  principles,  but  of 
those  even  that  adhered  to  the  ancient  Aiith  and  worship, 
s.  CnueiOmt     ^  *Among  modem  histories,  none  is  more  interesting  in  its  de- 
^eUnfdtSZ  tails,  or  more  rich  in  principles,  than  that  of  our  own-country ;  nor 
JP^^^^^y    does  any  other  throw  so  much  light  on  the  progresa  of  society,  the 
^**^'*^'    saence  of  public  affairs,  and  the  arts  of  civil  govemment    Ln  this 
particular  we  chum  an  advantage  over  even  England  herself, — the 
most  flrce,  the  most  enlightened  of  the  states  of  the  old  world.    For, 
since  our  destiny  became  s^arate  ftom  hers,  our  national  advance- 
ment has  been  by  fi^r  the  most  rapid ;  and  before  that  period  both 
formed  but  separate  portions  of  one  people,  living  under  the  same 
laws,  speaking,  as  now,  the  same  language,  and  having  a  common 
share  in  the  same  history. 
4.  whv  the       8.  ^The  study  of  Americaa  history,  therefore,  in  preference  to 
AmM&nMt-  ^^7  other,  claims  our  first  regard,  both  because  it  is  our  own  his* 
lory  eiainm  tory,  and  because  of  its  superior  intrinsic  Importance.    *Bnt  here 
'^^d.'^     the  question  arises,  as  we  were  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  when  and 
s.  Period  f^  vhere  does  our  history  commence  7    ,We  answer,  that  although  the 
mauSe  r   '"'^^'^  ^^  ^'^  Strictly  call  our  own  commence  with  our  colonial  ex* 
S^AmSSan  istenoe,  yet  if  we  are  to  embrace  also  the  philosophy  of  our  history, 
hiMonf'      and  would  seek  the  causes  of  the  events  we  narrate,  we  must  go  so 
fhr  back  in  the  annals  of  England  as  we  can  trace  those  principles 
that  led  to  the  founding  of  ths  American  -eolonies,  and  influenced 
«.  To  what   their  subsequent  character  and  destiny.    ^Yiewixiig  the  subject  in 
'iSke  nSSea   ^^^  l^g^S  some  acquaintance  with  English  history  becomes  neces- 
'Mdr  M».     fsary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  our  own;  and  this  leads  us  to  a 
development  of  the  plan  we  have  adopted  for  the  more  philosophi- 
ad  portion  of  our  work. 
7.  Wf^  the       9.  ^Although  the  history  of  the  "  XTnU^  Stated  does  not  nro- 
ISdSteuSr   P^ly  sztend  back  to  the  period  when  those  states  were  dependent 
u  applied  to  colonies,  yet  we  have  adopted  the  term  "^  United  States'^  for  the  title 
^SSSt^  of  a  work  embracing  the  whole  period  of  our  history,  because  it  is 
more  convoiient  thui  any  other  term,  and  becanse  eustem  sanctions 
a  Twrt  Pint  it.    ^This  History  we  have  divided  into  Four  Parts.    The  first 
^^y!^    embraces  the  period  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries,  extending  from 
the  discovery  of  this  western  world  to  the  settlement  of  Jamestown 
in  Virginia.    We  have  given  in  this  part  a  narrative  of  the  promi- 
nent events  that  preooded  the  founding  of  the  English  American 
colonies,  and  this  is  all  that  could  be  given  of  what  is  properly 
Ameriam  history  during  this  period. 
\PgSSS      ^^'  *'°  ^® ''  Appendix  to  the  period  of  Voyages  and  DiM^veries," 
mnmSf   we  have  taken  up  that  portion  of  the  history  of  England  contained 
between  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  planting  of 
tho  first  English  eolonies  in  the  New  World,  with  the  design  of 
•"tfninTug  tJ^  condition  of  the  people  of  Eogmd  during  thai  pe> 
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riod,  tlio  notiurd  of  tKoir  institutions  and  laws,  and  whaterei 
throw  light  npon  the  ch&racter  and  motires  of  those  who  fotu 
th«  American  eolonifis,  and  who,  we  should  n&tniraUy  sup] 
brought  with  them,  to  this  then  wildeni&»  world,  the  mani 
customs^  habits,  feelings,  laws^  and  langimj^e  of  their  natiTe  1 
iBut  it  IS  the  social,  rather  than  the  political  history  of  EngUu 
the  internal,  rather  than  the  external^  that  is  here  important  t 
and  it  is  to  this,  therefore,  that  we  haye  mostly  confined  our  at 
taoB.  sWe  hope  thus  to'  hare  prepared  the  advanced  stude: 
enter  upon  the  study  ot  our  colonial  histoiy  with  additioufd  h 
est,  and  with  more  definite  Tiews  of  the  nature  and  importan< 
the  great  drama  that  is  to  be  unfolded  to  htm. 

11.  *At  the  close  of  Part  Second,  embracing  the  period  of 
colooiial  history,  and  also  at  the  dose  of  Part  Third,  embracing 
period  of  the  Rerolntion,  we  hare  giyen,  in  an  Appendix,  som^ 
ther  account  of  sodi  European  events  as  are  intimately  conn 
with  our  own  history,  and  which  serve  to  giro  us  a  more  coi 
hensiTe  and  accurate  riew  t>f  it  than  we  could  possibly  obti 
eonfinin^  onrselTcs  exdusiTely  to  our  own  annals;  in  cotio 
with  whxdi  we  haye  examined  the  policy  of  England  towar 
oolonies— the  influences  exerted  by  eadi  upon  the  o&er — tl 
enlties  at  our  situation — ^the  y&rioas  peculiarities  exhibited 
ourseWes,  and  the  germs  of  our  subsequent  national  ch 
«As,  during  the  fourth  period  of  our  history,  our  relatic 
England  were  those  of  one  independent  nation  with  anotht 
kuid  no  longer  daums  any  special  share  of  our  attention,  ar 
close  of  this  period  we  haye  examined  briefly  the  charac 
deocy,  and  influences  of  our  national  goyemment.  and  1 
giyen  an  histonccl  sketch  of  some  important  political  quesi 
haye  been  but  briefly  noticed  in  the  narratiye  part  of  the 

13.  >The  design  of  the  seyeral  Appendices  is,  therefc         i 
plain  the  influences  whidi  operated  in  moulding  the  ch 
our  early  English  fathers,  to  dcyelop  the  causes  whidi  i 

planting  of  the  American  odonies,  and  to  illustrate  the  r  i 

Bodal  ud  political  progress  of  the  American  people ;  < 
words^  to  giyo  a  single  and  plaii^but  philcsophicSU  { 
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GEOGRAPHICAL   DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COUNTRY  EMBRACED 
WITHIN  THE  UNITED  ST^^TES  AND  THEIR  TERRITORIES. 

The  Unitss  States  find  their  territories,  oecapying  the  middle  divisioii  of 
North  Amerioa,  lie  between  the  2dth  and  the  54th  degrees  of  North  latitnde, 
'and  the  67th  and  the  12dth  degrees  of  West  l<Migitttdey  extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  containing  an  area  of  about  2,600,000  square 
miles.  They  haye  a  frontier  of  about  10,000  miles  j  a  sea  coast  of  3,600  miles; 
and  a  lake  coast  of  1200  miles. 

This  yast  oountiy  is  intersected  by  two  principal  ranges  of  mountains,  the 
Alleghany  and  the  Rocky  Mountains)-— the  former  in  the  East,  running  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Georgia  to  New  York ;  and  the  latter  in 
the  West,  crossing  theterritory  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific  The  AUeghanies  run  in  separate  and  somewhat  parallel  ridgesL 
with  a  breadth  of  from  60  to  120  miles^  and  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  coast  of 
from  SO  to  250  miles.  The  general  height  of  the  AUeghanies  is  only  frt>m  1000 
to  2000  feet  aboye  the  adjacent  country,  and  from  2000  to  3000  feet  aboye  the 
leyel  of  the  ocean.  The  highest  peak  in  this  range  is  the  Black  Mountain,  in 
the  western  part  of  NOiTth  Carolina,  which  is  6,476  feet  high.  The  Rocky 
Mountains,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Cordilla- 
ras,  are  at  an  ayerage  distance  of  about  600  miles  i?om  the  Paeifio  Ocean,  and 
haye  a  general  height  of  about  8000  or  9000  feet  aboye  the  leyel  of  the  sea,  bat 
not  more  than  5000  feet  aboye  the  surrounding  country.  Some  of  their  most 
eleyated  peaks  rise  to  the  height  of  10,000  or  12,000  feet. 

East  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  the  riyers  flow  into  the  Atlantic :  West 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  they  centre  mostly  in  the  Columbia,  which  flows  into 
the  Pacific ;  while  between  these  great  mountain  ranges,  the  many  and  lurge 
streams  centre  in  the  yalley  which  lies  between  them,  and  through  the  ehiumel 
of  the  Mississippi  seek  an  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Atlantic  coast  is  indented  by  numerous  bays,  and  has  a  great  number 
of  excellent  harbors.  The  soil  of  New  England  is  generally  rocky,  and  rough, 
and  better,3dapted  to  grazing  than  to  grain,  with  the.  exception  of  &e  yallevs 
of  the  riyers,  which  are  highly  fertile.  I^uth  of  New  England,  and  east  of  the 
•  Alleghanies  generally,  the  soil  has  but  mooerate  futility,  being  light  and  sandy 
on  the  coast,  but  of  better  quality  farther  inland.  Throughout  the  eztensiye 
yalley  of  the  Mississippi  the  soil  is  generally  of  excellent  quality,  the  middle 
section,  however,  being  the  most  fertile.  West  of  Missouri,  skirting  the  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  are  extensive  sandy  wastes,  to  which  has  &en  given 
the  name  of  the  '*  Gfeat  American  Desert''  • 

Oregon  Territory,  lying  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  divided  into  three 
belts,  or  sections,  separated  by  ranges  of  mountains  running  nearly  parallel 
to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  The  western  section,  extending  firom  the  ocean  to 
the  Cascade  Mountains,  embracing  a  width  Of  from  100  to  150  miles,  is  gener- 
ally fertile,  and  near  the  foot  of  the  Cascade  range  the  climate  and  soil  are 
adapted  to  all  the  kinds  of  grain  that  are  found  in  temperate  cliinates.  The 
soil  of  the  second  or  middle  section  of  Oregon,  embraced  between  the  Cascade 
range  and  the  Blue  Mountains,  is  generally  a  light  sandy  loam,  the  valleys  only 
being  fertile.  The  third  or  eastern  section  of  Oregon,  between  the  Blue  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  isji  rocky,  broken^  and  barren  country. 

More  particular  Geographical  dei^criptions  of  the  several  states  embraced  in 
the  American  Union,  and  of  the  most  important  lakes,  bays,  rivers,  towns,  ftc, 
will  be  found  in  the  Geographical  Notes  throughout  the  work.  The  Oco- 
griiphlcal  description  of  Texas,  now  a  part  of  the  Republic,  wiR  be  found  on 
psgts  621, 622.  y,  '        ^ 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY    SPANISH    VOYAGES,    CONQUESTS,    AND    DISCOVEBIES,  QfCnaplmrh 
IN   THE   SOUTHERN   PORTIONS   OF   NORTH  AMERICA. 

DIVISIONS. 

L  Dueavery  of  Amenea  by  Columbus. — JI.  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon  in    j^  ^^^^^ 
Florida, — IIL  De  Aytton  in  Carolina, — IV.  Conqmst  of  Mexico. —  UmBaTf^wp- 
V.  PampMlo  de  Narvaez.-^  VI.  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  ^  * 

I.  Discovery  of  Aivbrica  by  Columbus. — 1.     *The  i-  Di»a»>ery 
discovery*  of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus,  may  be  i!poSSiSbi$. 
regarded  as  the  most  important  event  that  has  ever  re*    •j^STbU 
suited  from  individual  genius  and  enterprise.     ^Although  ^S^^'*^' 
other  claims  to  the  honor  of  disoovering  tho  Western  Itemi-      siyie. 
sphere  have  been  advanced,  and  with  some  appearance  ei«i«f?w  r/w 
of  probability,  yet  no  clear  historic  evidence  exists  hi    ixwwery. 
their  favor.     "It  has  been  asserted  that  an  Iceland*  bark,  a.  ^gj**** 
in  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  having  been 
driven   southwest  from  Grreenlandf   by  adverse    winds, 
touched*  upon  the  coast  of  Labrador  ;f — that  subseqiieiit      b.  iwi. 
voyages  were  made ;  and  that  colonies  were  established 
in  Nqya  Scotia,§  or  in  Newfoundland. || 

•  OEOORAPHTCAL  NOTES.— 1  Iceland  Is  an  Uland  in  the  Northsm  0c«ao,  nmaxUbIa 
flbr  its  boiling  spHngs  (the  Qeymrs),  and  Itn  flaming  roloano,  Mount  Hoda.  It  was  diacovered 
hy  a  Nortpej^  pirate,  hi  tho  Tear  861.  and  was  soon  after  settled  by  the  Norwegians ;  bat  It  Is 
supposed  that  the  English  and  the  Insb  had  preTioosly  made  settlements  tbrae,  which  were 
abandoned  before  the  time  of  the  Norwegian  dlscorery. 

t  Grftntand  is  an  extenMro  tract  of  barren  connby,  In  the  northem  froxen  regions ;  Mpft* 
rated  from  the  western  continent  by  Baffln's  B^  and  DaTls*s  Strait.  It  wan  diseorered  by  the 
Norwegtens  thirty  years  after  the  discovery  of  Iceland,  and  a  thriTing  colony  was  planted  there  j 
but  from  1406  until  after  the  diaoorery  by  Colnmbus,  all  eorpespondence  with  Greenland  was 
eut  oH;  and  all  knowledge  of  the  eonntry  seemed  to  be  burled  In  obUvlon.         ^  ,-.  -.o^  , 

t  Labrador,  or  New  Britain,  is  that  part  of  the  American  coast  between  the  ««Jf  ©'^  »•  J^J* 
renoe  and  Hiuta>n's  Bay  \  a  bleak  andbarren  coontcy,  UtOe  kxwwn,  and  inhabited  ohlofiy  by 

I  JVm^Sfeirfte  Is  a  large  peninsula,  souttieestflcom  New  Brunswick,  se]^^ 
Bay  ai  Tuudy,  and  «mS!dS±  wlthlt  by  a  narrow  isttanus  only  "Joe  miles  acro^  rf  a*.  t*w 
iStw/mmdlamd  is  a  hilly  sad  mountalaou*  i^and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Bk  Law 
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jMALUBta.      2.  'But  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  such  a  discovery 

1.  Superior  was  made,  it  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  honor 

^'S^T  ®°  universally  ascribed  to  Columbus.     The  Icelandic  dis- 

coiwnbu*.   covery,   if  real,  resulted   from  chance, — ^was  not  even 

known  to  Europe, — was  thought  of  little  importance,— 

and  was  soon  forgotten;   and  the  curtain  of  darkness 

again  fell  between  the  Old  world  and  the  New.     The 

discovery  by  Columbus,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  result 

of  a  theory  matured  by  loag  reflection  and  experience ; 

opposed  to  the  learning  and  the  bigotry  of  the  age;  and 

brought  to  a  successful  demonstration,  after  years  of  toil 

against  opposing  difficulties  and  discouragements. 

t.  Frevaient      3.  'The  nature  of  the  great  discovery,  however,  was 

jtarrXeS?'  long  unknown ;  and  it  remained  for  subsequent  adren- 

•"TSm&P^  turers  to  dispel  the  prevalent  error,  that  the  voyage  of 

Columbus  had  only  opened  a  new  route  to  the  wealthy, 

but    then   scarcely   known    regions    of  Eastern    Asia. 

•jigenx  a<  'During  several  years,*  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  were 

trim.       confined  to  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  ;*  and  it  was 

""itffc**    ^^*  ""^'^  August,*  1498,  six  years  afler  his  first  voyi^, 

b.Aiic.  iwta.  that  he  discovered  the  main  land,  near  the  mouth  of  the 

Orinoco  ;f  and  he  was  then  ignorant  that  it  was  any  thing 

fnore  than  an  island. 

yr'jmWff        ^'  ^'^^^  principal  islands  of  the  West  Indies, — Cuba,:]: 

St.  Domingo,^   and  Porto  Rico,||   were  soon  colonized, 

f.  witntr^  and  subjected  to  Spanish  authority.     Mn  1506  the  eastern 

Smdj^So-  coast  of  Yucatanir  was  discovered  ;  and  in  1510  the  first 

^,S&&  colony  on  the  continent  was  planted  on  the  Isthmus  of 

t.  ntteotery  Darteu.*'"    *Soon  after,  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  governs 

^Sie^   of  the  colony,  crossed  the  Isthmus,  and  from  a  mountain 

a.  1618.     oil  the  other  side  of  the  Continent  discovered*  an  Ocean, 

which  being  seen  in  a  southerly  direction,  at  firM  received 

the  name  of  the  South  Sea. 

f,D4Uon,         II.  JuAK  PoNCE  DE  LeON  IH  FlORIDA. — 1.   'In  1512 

Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  an  aged  veteran,  and  former  gov- 

enor  of  Porto  Rico,  fitted  out  three  ships,  at  his  own  ex- 

^ 

;  iMMly  a  ttMNitmd  mOes  in  draimfarenee,  dsciTiag  ftU  Ita  Inpoitaiiee  fron  to 


*  l^e  West  Indies  ooiudat  of  a  large  mnnber  of  Islaadi  beiween  yorth  and  Souih  ABMvk% 
the  most  important  of  which  are  Cuba,  8t.  DoonSngo,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Bko. 

t  The  Orinoco  Is  a  tlirer  on  the  northeast  coast  at  South  America. 

t  Cuba^  ooe  of  the  richest  islands  in  the  world,  is  the  laiVMt  of  the  West  Indiat,  helnc  760 
miles  in  length  from  southeast  to  northwest,  and  about  SO  miles  in  breadth.  Itt  nottnem 
coofiC  is  186  miles  south  ftom  Florida. 

i  St.  Domingo^  or  Hayti,  formerW  called  Hlspanfola,  is  a  large  IsUmd,  lying  betwaen  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  and  about  equaBj  distant  teota  each. 

fl  Porto  Rko  Is  a  fertile  istland  of  the  West  Indies,  60  mllos  southaast  from  St.  Domingo.  It  la 
140  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  86  broad. 

T  yWcoiMii.oneof  the  States  of  Mexico,  Is  an  eztenidte  panlnsnlA,  1£0  miles  8.  W.  from  Cuba, 
uidlyhig  barwaan  the  Bays  of  Ronduxas  and  Campeaefay. 

**Th«  Jsefamw 0/  Darien  Is  that  narrow  neck  of  land  which  eoDnadi  Vorth  and  Bcutb 
nsMcn.    n  Is  aUmt  SOOttUes  in  tengkh,  and,  in  Iha  narniwttt  iifevt|  b  otaly  aMtai  80  mllai 
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pense,  for  a  voyage  of  discorery.     'A  tradition  prevailed    1519. 
among  the  natives  of  Porto  Rico,  tliat  in  a  neighboring  iTradUkm 
island  of  the  Bahamas*  was  a  fountain  which  possess^  iSl/i^ 
the  remarkable  properties  of  restoring  the  youth,  and  of 
perpetuating  the  life  of  any  one  who  should  bathe  in  its 
stTBana,  and  drink  of  its  waters.     "Nor  was  this  fabulous  «.  Ay  wamm 
tale  credited  by  the  uninstructed  natives  only.     It  was     *"■*"•'' 
generally  believed  in  Spain,  and  even  by  men  distin- 
guisbed  for  virtue  and  intelligence. 

2.  'In  quest  of  this  fountain  of  youth  Ponce  de  Leon  s  Accmtnt^ 
sailed*  fn^m  Porto  Rico  in  March,  1512 ;  and  after  cruis-  '^fSJSS? 
ing  some  time  among  the  Bahamas,  discovered^  an  un-  a-Maraiiu.* 
known  country,  to  which,  from  the  abundance  of  flowers    ^  ^"^•• 
that  adorned  the  forests,  and  from  its  being  first  seen  on 
Easterf   Sunday,   (which    the    Spaniards    call   Pascua 
Florida,)  he  gave  the  name  of  Florida.^ 

3.  *  After  landing^  some  miles  north  of  the  place  where  4.  Extent  jif 
St.  Augustine^  now  stands,  and  taking  formal  possession  *uooverii. 
of  the  country,  he  explored  its  coasts ;  and  doubling  its   e  April  la. 
southem  cape,  continued  his  search  among  the  group  of 
islands  which  he  named  the  Tortugas  :||  but  the  chief 

object  of  the  expedition  was  still  unattained,  and  Ponce 
de  Leon  returned  to  Porto  Rico,  older  than  when  he 
departed.  •A  few  years  later,  having  been  appointed  'JJJJJJjy 
governor  of  the  country  which  he  had  discovered,  he  voyag*. 
made  a  second  voyage  to  its  shores,  with  the  design  of 
selecting  a  site  for  a  colony ;  but,  in  a  contest  with  the 
natives,  many  of  his  followers  were  killed,  and  Ponce  de 
Leon  himself  was  mortally  wounded. 

III.  De  AiTLLON  iw  Carolina. — 1.  "About  the  time  of  ••  Emmim 
the  defeat  of  Ponce  de  Leon  in  Florida,  a  company  of    00  Jyuon. 
seven  wealthy  men  of  St.  Domingo,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  Lucas  Vasquez  de  Ayllon,^  judge  of  appeals  of  that  d  Pronoun- 
island,  despatched'  two  vessels  to  the  Bahamas,  in  quest  ****  ^  '*** 
of   laborers  for  their  plantations  and  mines.      ''Being  ^  JjJ^^ 
driven  northward  from  the  Bahamas,  by  adverse  winds,  ircamtum. 
to  the  coast  of  Carolina,  they  anchored  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Cambahee?  river,  which  they  named  the  Jordan.   The 
country  they  called  Chicora. 

*  TIm  Bahamas  tn  aa  axteaiiw  Kroop  of  island*  lying  ewt  and  sontheofBt  from  Tlorida. 
Thajr  have  been  eetiniatod  at  about  600  In  nnrnjier,  most  of  them  mcro  eUffli  and  rocks,  only  14 
of  them  betog  of  any  eoniridemble  >iw. 

I  JSaster  day.  a  cborch  feAtiral  obwnred  In  oommaraoratkm  of  ont  Sarlor*!  nsnmction,  la 
Um  9nnday  IbllowiDg  tfao  fimt  foU  moon  that  happens  after  the  20th  of  March. 

t  IToHda.  the  most  eonthem  portion  of  the  United  Statea,  U  a  htt«e  pentoenla  about  two 
thMs  of  the  eisB  of  Yucatan.  The  sur&ce  Ja  level,  and  i»  interseeted  by  numetons  ponds, 
lakes,  riven,  and  marshes. 

i  See  note  and  map,  p.  190.  .       .  -___  -.  .- 

B  The  3teti«w,  or  l^rfiolse  Isfamds,  are  abont  100  mOee  soothwest  fiom  the  soathem  eape 

^The  Ow»i6a*««  to  a  man  rlTer  l»  the  sonthwn  part  of  South  Carolina,  emptying  Into  Si 
Bdtenb  0«WmI,  3&Biiea  ioathiraik  ftom  Charleston.    (See  nap,  p.  LAf.) 
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AKALYSK*.      2.  'Here  the  natives  treated  the  strangers  with  great 

Tnonuaiuy  klndness  and  hospitality,  and  being  induced  by  curiosity, 

^e^^Mi    freely  visited  the  ships ;  but  when  a  sufficient  number 

''^Siord?*  ^*^  below  the  decks,  the  perfidious  Spaniards  closed  the 

9.  RentftqT  ^^^tches  and  set  sail  for  St.  Domingo.     *One  of  the  return- 

'^rSS!^     ing  ships  was  lost,  and  most  of  the  Indian  prisoners  in 

the  other,  sullenly  refusing  food,  died  of  famine  and 

melancholy. 

t.  Account  qf  ,   3.  'Soon  after  this  unprofitable  enterprise,  De  Ay  Hon, 

v^a^tSid  having  obtained  the  appointment  of  governor  of  Chicora, 

,  <»rf*tt/r.    sailed  with'  three  vessels  for  the  cont)ue$t  of  the  country. 

Arriving  in  the  river  Cambahee,  the  principal  vessel  was 

stranded  and  lost.      Proceeding  thence   a  little  farther 

;iorth,  and  being  received  with  apparent  friendi^ip  at 

their  landing,  many  of  his  men  were  indaced  to  visit  a 

village,  a  short  distance  in  the  interior,  where  thejr  were 

all  treacherously  cut  off  by  the  natives,  in  revenge  for 

the  wrongs  which  the  Spaniards  had  Jbefore  committed. 

De  Ayllon  himself  was  surprised  and  attacked  in  the 

harbor ; — ^the  attempt  to  conquer  the  country  was  aban> 

doned  ; — and  the  few  survivors,  in  dismay,  hastened  back 

to  St.  Domingo. 

i.Yuetua^      IV.  Conquest  OF  Mexico.* — 1.     *In  1517  Francisco 

^  JJf^  „g  Fernandez  de  Cordova,  sailing  from  Cuba*  with  three 

b.  March.    Small  vcssels,  explored^'  the  northern  coast  of  Yucatan. 

I  Wonder  of  *^^  ^®  Spaniards  approached  the  shore,  they  were  sur- 

aoJ^  rdM   P^^^  *^  "^^»  instead  of  naked  savages,  a  people  decently 

exited,     clad  in  cotton  garments ;  and,  on  landing,  their  wonder 

was  increased  by  beholding  several  large  edifices  built 

^  ^tM^  of  Stone.     'The  natives  were  much  more  bold  and  war- 

t^tta       like  than  those  of  the  islands  and  the  more  southern 

•  _ 

coasts,  and  every  where  received  the  Spaniards  with  tlie 

most  determined  opposition. 

T  Remit  ^      2.  *At  one  place  fifty-seven  of  the  Spaniards  were 

^SS!^     killed,  and  Cordova  himself  received  a  wound,  of  which 

*t^uS^  he  died  soon  after  his  return  to  Cuba.     'But  notwithstand- 

'    ing  the  disastrous  result  of  the  expedition,  another  was 

planned  in  the  following  year ;  and  under  the  direction 

of  Juan  de  Grijalva,  a  portion  of  the  southern  coast  of 

*.  Mar.Juna,  Mexico  was  explored,"  and  a  lai^e  amount  of  treasure 

"**        obtained  by  trafficking  with' the  natives, 
t.  DeHentaf      3.  *Velasquez,  governor  of  Cuba,  under  whose  aus* 
"''''^''     pices  the  voyage  of  Grijalva  had  been  made,  enriched  by 
the  result,  and  elated  with  a  success  far  beyond  his  ex- 

•  Madf  te  A  IvvB  eocntiy'wutti  w—t  fttiui  the  TTnitod  StetM,  bordcriog  on  fiie  Oalf  of  U«z. 
!S*J*»  th*  »«a«,  waayPaeiflo  Oeasan  un  th«  west.  It  is  ttboat  tm>-th}rd«  m  large  as  tbo  Ualtod 


-#>*-*i  .    ??i'  **!3!!5'***-    **•  *"<>  "0  *»**»  oOMl»  ta^pw.  but  In  tbv  Interior  Is  a  lanet  ttftd 
ariaNr  landt  6  or  WOO  §m  ■bom  th«  level  of  tbo  saa.     (8oo  alM  fgs  660,) 
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peetations,  now  deteraiined  to  undertake  the  conquest  of    151S. 
the   wealthy  countries  that  had  been  discovered,  and 
hastily  fitted  out  an  armament  for  the  purpose.     ^Not  ..  ^mwn/ y 
being  able  to  accompany  the  expedition  in  person,  he  ^ueSSH 
gave  the  command  to  Fernando  Cortez,  who  sailed  with     ^*^*** 
eleven  vessels,  having  on  board  six  hundred  and  seven-^ 
teen  men.     In  March,  1519,  Cortez  landed  in  Tabasco,* 
a  southern  province  of  Mexico,  where  he  had  several 
encounters  with  the  natives,  whom  he  routed  with  great 
slaughter. 

4.  'Proceeding  thence  farther  westward,  he  landed'  at  a.  Apni  vl 
San  Juan  de  Ulloa,f  where  he  was  hospitably  received,  %^SS^tSi 
and  where  two  officers  of  a  monarch  who  was  called  Monte-  jgjjf^  '^ 
zuma,  come  to  inquire  what  his  intentions  were  in  visit- 
ing that  coast,  and  to  ofier  him  what  assistance  he  might 

need  in  order  to  continue  his  voyage.     •Cortez  respect-  '-£r*^23f* 
fully  assured  them  that  he  came  with  the  most  friendly  twumS' moA 
sentim«its,  but  that  he  was  intrusted  with  affairs  of  such       ^^'*'* 
moment  by  the  king,  his  sovereign,  that  he  could  impart 
them  to  no  one  but  to  the  emperor  Montezuma  himself,  and 
therefore  requested  them  to  conduct  him  into  the  presence 
of  their  master. 

5.  *The  ambassadors  of  the  Mexican  monarch,  know-    ^l^JJJTJ* 
ing  how  disagreeable  such  a  request  would  be,  endeavored  tfie  Mexican 
to  dissuade  Cortez  from  his  intentions ;  at  the  same  time 
making  him  some  valuable  presents,  which  only  increased 

his  avidity.  Messengers  were  despatched  to  Montezuma, 
giving  him  an  account  of  every  thing  that  had  occurred 
since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  •Presents  of  great  ^  ^  Monte- 
value  and  magnificence  were  returned  by  him,  and  re- 
peated requests  were  made,  and  finally  commands  given, 
that  the  Spaniards  should  leave  the  country ;  but  all  to 
no  purpose. 

6.  ^!>0Ttez,  after  destroying  his  vessels,  that  his  soldiers  ••  bw  ovW, 
should  be  lefl  without  any  resources  but  their  own  valor, 
commenced^   his  march  towards  the  Mexican  capital,  b.  Aiwuftss. 
^On  his  way  thither,  several  nations,  that  were  tributary    r  E»ent$ 
to  Montezuma,  gladly  threw  off  their  allegiance  and  joined  ««  a»  matth 
tlie  Spaniards.     Montezuma  himself,  alarmed  and  irreso-  twfSS^e 
lute,  continued  to  send  messengers  to  Cortez,  and  as  his    fSUSS^ 
hopes  or  his  fears  alternately  prevailed,  on  one  day  gave 

him  permission  to  advance,  and,  on  the  next,  commanded 
him  to  depart. 

7.  'As  the  vast  plain  of  Mexico  opened  to  the  view  of  VSoSl? 
the  Spaniards,  they  beheld  numerous  villages  and  culti-  ^^^%, 

•  ltt&«v«,  one  of  ttie  wattwra  MwIcmi  Btatw,  nAjdba»yric^  ^"^^JT^^l^       ^  * 
t  ."«&«  Juan  de  moo  U  ft  mxjUl  teland,  oppotrtte  Vera  Cri«,  the  V^V^  ewtwu •«P«*^ 
If •sSm.    U  1^  190  nrflrfs  wuth  «f  ea-t  ftoin  the  Mexican  cMtjl,  and  eontoW  «*»»«  fcctt««, 
tbB  old  Spanish  ftirt  ma  built  of  cowl  tocks  talwi  from  the  ho»om  of  tho  bm. 
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AHALTSis.  vftted  fielde  extending  aa  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and 

in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  partly  encompassing  a  large 

Jake,  and  partly  built  on  islands  within  it,  stood  the  city* 

of  Mexico,  adorned  with  its  numerouB  temples  and  turrets  ; 

the  whole  preeentiog  to  the  Spaniards  a  spectacle  so  novel 

and  wonderful  that  they  could  hardly  persuade  them-  . 

I  Kmi*-    selves  it  was  any  thing  more  than  a  dream.     'Montezuma 

'"jjj^J*-  received"  the  Spaniards  with  great  pomp  and  magniil- 

auwanii.   oence,  admitted  them  :wi)l)in  the  city,  assigned  them  b 

"■*'"■     spacious  and   elegant  edifice  for  their  aceommod^ion, 

supplied  all  their  wants,  and  bestowed  upon  all,  privates 

as  well  as  officers,  presents  of  great  vaJue. 

B.  "CoTtez,  nevertheless,  anon  began  to  feel  solicitude 
"  for  his  situation.     He  was  in  the  muldle  of  a  vast  empire, 
— shut  up  in  the  centre  of  a  hostile  city,— and  surrounded 
by  multitudes  sufficient  to  overwhelm  him  upon  the  least 
intimation  of  the  will  of  their  sovereign.     'In  this  emer- 
gency,  iho  wily   Spaniard,  with  extraordinary  daring, 
^  ^^^  ''  formed  and  executed^  the  plan  of  seizing  the  person  of 
the  Mexicui  monarch,  and  detained  him  as  a  hostage  for 
1530.     ^^  S°^  conduct  of  his  people.     He  next  indnced  him, 
overawed  and  broken  in  spirit,  to -acknowledge  himself  a 
vassal  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  to  subject  his  dominims 
to  the  myment  of  an  annual  tribute. 
^MfS^       9.  *But  while  Cortez  was  absent,'  (^podog  a  force  that 
itaupiM  hod  been  sent  against  him  by  the  govenMr  of  Cuba,  who 
Maua^iM  had  become  jealous  of  his  successes,  the  Mexicans,  in. 
"'^a      ^''^  ^7  ''^^  cruellies  of  the  Spaniards  who  had  been  left 
to  guanl  the  capital  and  the  Mexioan  king,  flew  to  arms. 
*■  »St^  *Corlea,  with  singular  good  fortune,  having  subdued  his 
oerm.     enemies,  and  inoorpor^ed  most  of  them  with  hts  own 
•.j^4.    brqes,  returning,  entered*  the  capital  without  molesta- 
tion. 
ftMiDvR-       lO  'Relying  too  much  oa  his  increased  strengd),  he 
I^^SJ^  soon  laid  a«de  the  mask  of  moderation  which  bad  hitherto 
^°i^^'    concealed  his  designs,  and  treated  the  Mexicans  like  con. 
quered  aubjeats.     They,  finally  convinced  that  they  had 


*  Tbt  Fiiy  Iff  Mixiev,  built  br  t]i«  Ppiibludi  on  Ebft  niliu  ot 
five  uelnt  ti^,  ^wt  lou  tha  Unm  unm  fai  Amarlctt,  bnt  li 
BOW  Infciliic  la  N«<r  Y^  ud  pGUuMphlL  [1  <•  170  bQH 
rrani  the  Onlf  of  Uaiinl,  and  mO  tram  tha  Putfc  Own,  ud 
li  rtCnttd  SHI  Oh  mdem  buk  rt  Ult  Tikwq,  1b  Um  d>- 
IMltAll  Vale  of  Midco,  «.  u  It  «u  (nmerlT  ixUb^  Hi*  Fliln 

TOWksibimWlanliirnHiiwi.  Tba  pUn  niDlilBa  tliTH 
IbJeob  b»Mtf  Toruco,  vaA  b  iiiRoao4ad  Of  hUli  ravaoinni* 
ttnvam,  «mpt  oi  Um  HHlh,  vfain  a*  two  Mr  niaalo 
noanuliu.    Two  of  Uw  likM  an  ibon  Um  Ivnl  af  Uw  dtr, 

J    IMa.a'clHIictii^ELllmUMhina.eiilUinnicfallHhniioBUx 

B  TCfad fois  On  AmttlM,  ud Uhhc* Id th* Puosg. 
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nothing  to  hope  but  from  the  utter  extermination  of  iheir    155)0, 
invaders,  resumed  their  attacks  upon  the  Spanish  quarters 


with  additional  fury.  *In  a  sally  which  Cortez  made,  ^  umiuf- 
twelve  oi  his  soldiers  were  killed,  and  the  Mexicans  ggjgff 
learned  that  their  enemies  were  not  invincible. 

11.  *Cortez,  now  fully  sensible  of  his  danger,  tried  what  ^  ^'^'^VS'r 
eSect  the  interposition  of  Montezuma  would  have  upon  tmtmiand 
his  irritated  subjects.     At  sight  of  their  king,  whom  they    SSSjISf 
almost  worshipped  as  a  god,  the  weapons  of  the  Mexicans     '***^ 
dropped  from  their  hands,  and  every  head  was  bowed 

uith  reverence ;  but  when,  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  Cortez,  the  unhappy  monarch  attempted  to  mitigate 
their  rage  and  to  persuade  them  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
murmurs,  threats,  and  reproaches  ran  through  their 
ranks ; — ^eir  rage  broke  forth  with  ungovernable  fury, 
and,  regardless  of  their  monarch,  they  again  poured  in 
upon  the  Spaniards  flights  of  afrows  and  volleys  of 
ston^.  Two  arrows  wounded  Montezuma  before  he 
could  be  removed,  and  a  blow  from  a  stone  brought  him 
to  the  ground. 

12.  'The  Mexicans,  on  seeing  their  king  fall  by  their  ai%SrSf 
own  hands,  were  instantly  stru<^  with  remorse,  and  fled  tiuMtsicw. 
with  honor,  aa  if  the  vengence  of  heaven  were  pursuing 

them  for  the  crime  which  they  had  committed.     *Mon.  ^^Jg^St 
tezuma  himself,  scorning  to  survive  this  last  humiliation, 
rejected  with  disdain  the  kind  attentions  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  refusing  to  take  any  nourishment,  soon  terminated 
his  wretched  days. 

13.  •Cortez,  now  despairing  of  an  accommodation  with  ,^%j£^ 
the  Mexicans,  after  several  desperate  encounters  with /nm»  JAff(o»- 
them,  began  a  retreat  from  the  capital ; — ^but  innumerable 

hosts  hemmed  him  in  on  every  side,  and  his  march  was 
almost  a  continual  battle.     Chi  the  sixth  day  of  the  re- 
treat,  the  almost  exhausted  Spaniards,  now  reduced  to  a 
mere  handful  of  men,  ^Ksountered,*  in  a  spacious  valley,    a.  July  ir. 
the  whole  Mexican  force; — a  countless  multitude,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.     'As  no  alternative  ••  ^Jgf {Jf** 
remained  but  to  conquer  or  die,  Cortez,  without  giving    Mestetm. 
his  sokiieiB  time  for  reflection,  immediately  led  them  to 
the  cltarge.     The  Mexicans  received  them  with  unusual 
fortitude,  yet  their  most  numerous  battalions  gave  way 
before  Spanish  discipline  and  Spanish  arms. 

14.  The  very  multitude  of^  their  enemies,  however, 
pressing  upon  them  from  every  side,  seemed  sufficient  to 
overwhelm  the  Spaniards,  who,  seeing  no  end  of  their 
toil,  nor  any  hope  of  victory,  were  on  the  point  of  yielding 
to  despair.  At  ^s  moment  Cortez,  observing  the  great 
Mezioan  itandard  advancing,  and  recollecting  to  have 


cutnotUja, 
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AKALYsiB.  heard  that  on  its  fate  depended  the  event  of  eveiy  battle, 
assembled  a  few  of" his  bravest  officers,  and,  at  their  head, 
cut  his  way  through  the  opposing  ranks,  struck  down  the 
Mexican  general,  and  secured  the  standard.  The  mo- 
ment their  general  fell  and  the  standard  disappeared,  the 
Mexicans,  panic-struck,  threw  away  their  weapons,  and 
fled  w^  precipitation  to  the  mountains,  making  no  farther 
opposition  to  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards. 

i.FVfMtf«M*  15.  'Notwithstanding  the  sad  reverses  which  he  had 
Sffli^  experienced,  CJorteac  still  looked  forward  with  confidence 
to  the  conquest  of  the  whole  Mexican  empire,  and,  after 
receiving  supplies  and  reinforcements,  in  December, 
1520,  he  again  departed  for  the  interior,  with  a  fi>rce  of 
five  hundred  Spanisuxis  and  ten  thousand  friendly  natives. 
After  various  successes  and  reverses,  and  a  siege  of  the 
capital  which  lasted  seventy-flve  days — ^the  king  Guate- 
1521.     mozen  having  fallen  into  his  handsy — ^in  August,  1521, 

a.  Anff.  88.    the  city  yielded  ;*  the  fate  of  the  em[»re  was  decided ; 

and  Mexico  became  a  province  of  Spain, 
s.  oiherim'       16.  'Another  important  event  in  the  list  of  Spanish 
^'^r^S^S?^  discoveries,  and  one  which  is  intimately  connected  with 

American  history,  being  the  final  demonstration  of  the 

theory  of  Columbus,  requires  in  this  place  a  passing 

notice. 

8.  iotgettmt,      «17.  'Ferdinand  Magellan,  a  Portuguese  by  birth,  who 

itfanew    had  served  his  country  with  distinguished  valor  in  the 

'^'^MiSr^   £ast  Indies,*  believing  that  those  fertile  r^ions  might  be 

reached  by  a  west^ly  route  from  Portucal,  propo^  the 

b.  EmaowL  scheme  to  his  sovereign,*^  and  requesiea  aid  to  carry  it 
\^lj^  hito  execution.  ^Unsuccessful  in  his  application,  and 
^^M^^L     having  been  coldly  dismissed  by  his  sovereign  without 

reoeiving  any  reward  for  his  services,  he  indignantly 

0. 1517.     renounced  his  allegiance  and  repaired  to  Spain." 

jMrJjjfiSf       ^^*  *^^^  Spanish  emperor*  engaging  readily  in  the 

f*o»-       scheme  which  the  Portuguese  monarch  hod  rejected,  a 

d.  chuiM  V.  gquQ(ij.QQ  q£  f^vo  ships  was  soon  equipped  at  the  public 

**  ifiit.^'    charge,  and  Magellan  set  sail*  from  Sevillef  in  August, 

f.  Jeootmi  qf  1519.     'Afler  touching  at  the  Ccmaries,^:  he  stood  south, 

tfJnSSf  crossed  the  equinoctial  line,  and  spent  several  months  in 

SSnSai^  exploring  the  coast  of  South  America,  searclung  for  a 

{<m^f%0   passage  which  should  lead  to  the  Iixdies.     After  spending 

the  winter  on  the  coast,  in  the  ^ring  he  continued  his 

*  JEb«t  Indus  is  the  nune  jdTvn  to  the  telaiKle  of  the  Initiwi  Oeesa  aouth  of  Ada,  tocafchef 
irith  tbfttportkm  of  the  maia  mnd  which  Is  between  Peraia  and  China, 

t  SevOlt  la  a  lam  tUty  beaatifaUj  attnatod  on  the  left  bank  of  Hm  Goadal^iiittr,  In  tha 
aoQifaweatievB  part  of  Bnaia.    It  was  once  the  chief  market  fttr  the  coomeree  of  Am^nra  and 

.^^^^  ChMoriff  era  a^onof  li  Iilaiids  Wteagfng  to  Spain.    The  Beak  tfTsiw!flb»  on  om 
dUtent  Idaada,  is  about  2G0  mOee  bva  the  northwett  coast  of  AMcm,  and.  S09 
^  )Of  Gibraltar. 
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voyage  towards  the  south, — ^passing  through  the  strait*    IftlKK 
which  bears  his  name,  and,  after  sailing  three  months  ■ 

imd  twenty-one-days  through  an  unknown  ocean,  during 
which  time  his  crew  suffered  greatly  from  the  want  ox 
water  and  provisions,  he  discovered'  a  cluster  of  fertile  ■•  *}JSg*  *•• 
islands,  which  he  called  the  Ladrones.f 

19.  The  fair  weather  and  favorable  winds  which  he 
had  experienced,  induced  him  to  bestow  on  the  ocean 
through  which  he  had  passed  the  name  of  Facific^  which 
it  still  retains.     Proceeding  from  the  Ladrones,  he  soon 
discovered  the  islands  now  known  as  the  Philippines^^ 
Here,  in  a  contest  with  the  natives,  Magellan  was  killed,*    ^  ^^** 
and  the  expedition  was  prosecuted  under  other  comman- 
ders.    After  arriving  at  the  Moluccas§  and  taking  in  a     - 
cargo  of  spices,  the  only  vessel  of  the  squadron,  then  fit 
for  a  long  voyage,  sailed  for  Europe  by  way  of  the  Cape 
of   Grood  Hope, II  and  arrived*  in*  Spain  in  September,  cinhSfpt. 
1522,  thus  accomplishing  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the 
globcy  and  having  performed  the  voyage  in  the  space  of 
three  years  and  twenty-eight  days. 

V.  Pamphilo  de  Narvabz. — 1.    'In  1526,  Pamphilo     1526. 
de  Narvaez,  the  same  who  had  been  sent**  by  the  gover-  ^^  ^jj^'* 
nor  of  Cuba  to  arrest  the  career  of  Cortez  in  Mexico,  •^gj'JJ'  f^ 
solicited  and  obtained  from  the  Spanish  emperor,  Charles     eon^uat. 
v.,  the  appointment  of  governor  of  Florida,*  with  permis-  ••  N«te,p  iia. 
slon  to  conquer  the  country,    "The  territory  thus  placed  ^tSS^tulZ 
at   his  disposal  extended,  with  indefinite  limits,  from  the     di»po$ai. 
southern   cape  of  the  present  Florida  to  the  river  of  ,^g^,„^. 
Palms,  (now  PanucolT)  in  Mexico.     'Having  made  exten^     S^JZ 
sive    preparations,  in  April,   1528,  Narvaez  landed^  in     2528, 
Florida  with  a  force  of  three  hundred  men,  of  whom   tAprUtt. 
eighty  were  mounted,  and  erecting  the  royal  standard,  took 
possession  of  the  country  for  the  crov/n  of  Spain.  o^  uwtder- 

2.  *Striking  into  the  interior  with  the  hope  of  finding   g&?J^. 


•  Th«  Strait  o/Mag^lan  to  at  ttw  soathmm  ttctramity  of  the  Amariean  oontlnenfe,  Mpaxs^ 
fnt  th«  i»Unds  ofTerrm  d«l  Fuago  firom  the  main  land.  It  Is  a  dangerovw  passage,  man  than 
3j0  nitoa  in  length,  nui  in  eome  plaoea  not  more  than  a  aiUe  aerooi. 

-t  The  LaJroTUSj  or  the  Ifllande  of  ThiercB,  tTios  named  from  the  thteTish  dispodtion  of  the 
■a^Otea,  a»  a  eloster  of  ialandi  in  tiie  Pacific  Ocean  about  1600  mlloa  southeast  fhnn  the  coast 
of  China.  When  fitA-diseoifend,  tia  natiTee  were  ignorant  of  any  eoimtry  but  their  own,  and 
isiA:do0d  that  the  ane^tor  of  their  race  vos  formed  from  a  piece  of  the  rock  of  one  of  their 
i- jiods.  Tbei  were  utterly  nnac^iaSnted  with  fire,  and  when  Hagelian,  pnmAnd  by  repented 
th<'fltf,  horned  one  of  their  Tllla^,  they  ehouffht  that  the  ftre  was  a  beaat  that  fed  upon  Iheir 
dvellings. 

t  The  PkOippinet,  ChiM  named  In  honor  of  PhlUp  n.  of  Spain,  who  snhjeoted  them  40  yea» 
efUir  the  voyace  of  Haflelbtn,  are  a  group  of  more  than  a  thooeand  islands,  the  largest  of  which 
is  La20CL»  about  400  ihilee  aontheast  from  the  coaet  of  China.  tr  •,*    j,  m 

I  The  Moiiteeas,  or  Spice  Idandii,  axe  a gtonp  of  small  Islands  nwth from  Kew Hollend^dla. 
eoUredbythaPortogneeehilSll.   rhBy%niMngai^iluA<it^ 

* VlSTfe^Sfto  a  onan tlTer whfch empti«tetothe C^ 
Ow  IfesBiMmeapllal,  and  ab9n»  ao  nOtee  niotth  firom  Tampieo. 
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AKALYfts.  some  wealthy  empire  like  Mexico  or  Peru,*  durix^  two 
■  months  the  Spaniards  wandered  about  through  swamps 

and  forests,  of^en  attacked  by  hordes  of  lurking  savages, 
but  cheered  onward  by  the  assurances  of  their  captive 
guides,  who,  pointing  to  the  north,  were  supposed  to  de* 
1.  Tkat-dk-  scribe  a  territory  which  abounded  in  gold.     'At  lengtli 
^'ff^!^    they  arrived*  in  the  fertile  province  of  the  Apallachians, 
«.  Jon*,     in  the  north  of  Florida,  but  their  hopes  of  finding  gold 
were  sadly  disappointed,  and  the  residence  of  the  chief, 
tain,  instead  of  being  a  second  Mexico,  which  they  had 
pictured  to  themselves,  proved  to  be  a  mere  village  of  Xwo 
nundred  wigVams.  * 

%.  Retttuaf      8.  *They  now  directed  their  course  southward,  and 
"^rtSfc       finally  came  upon  the  sea,  probably  in  the  region  of  the 
Bay  of  Apallachee,f  near  St.  Marks.     Having  already 
lost  a  thiroi  of  their  number,  and  despairing  of  being  able 
to  retrace  their  steps,  they  constructed  five  frail  boats,  in 
fc.oeL      which  they  embarked,^  but  being  driven  out  into  the 
gulf  by  a  storm,  Narvaez  and  nearly  ail  his  companions 
perished.      Four  of  the  crew,  after  wandering  several 
years  through  Louisiana,:^  Texas,§  and  Northern  Mexico, 
and  passing  from  tribe  to  tribe,  often  as  slaves,  finally 
0.  ISM.      reached*  a  Spanish  settlement. 
%  prtvaieni      VI.  FsHDiNAND  D£   SoTO. — 1.    'Notwithstanding  the 
rjrvSi  MuSte  melancholy  result  of  the  exp^itlon  of  Narvaez,  it  was 
^iSr!£    still  believed  that  in  the  interior  of  Fforida,  a  name  which 
the  Spaniards  applied  to  all  North  America  then  known, 
regions  miaht  yet  be  discovered  which  would  vie  in 
f.  nrdimand  opulence  with  Mexico  and  Peru.     ^Ferdinand  de  Soto,  a 
1S»3aSh^  Spanish  cavalier  of  noble  birth,  who  had  acquired  distinc- 
^'^^^rtdaf  ^"^^  ^^^  wealth  as  the  lleatenont  of  Pizarro  in  the  con- 
quest of  Peru,  and  desirous  of  signalizing  himself  still 
farther  by  some  great  enterprise,  formed  the  de»gn  of 
1538.     conquering  Florida,  a  country  of  whose  riches  he  had 
formed  the  most  extravagant  ideas. 
9.BkappH-      2.  *He  therefore  applied  to  the  Spanish  emperor,  and 
^^^iSiJl^  requested  permission  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Florida 
'^'^^"^    at  his  own  risk  and  expense.     The  enjperor,  indulging 
high  expectations  finom  so  noted   a  cavalier,  not  only 

•  Pen  is  a  coontiy  of  Soatli  ibncrica.  bordMinff  on  the  PaoUlo  OoeaOf  celebrated  Hv  It* 
inllkee  of  gold  and  rilyWy  the  animal  proaooe  of  whieh)  dnrlng  a  great  nnmber  of  rears,  «ma 
more  than  ftwr  mSlHona  of  doUan.  rera,  irhen  diecorered  by  the  Spaniards,  was  a  puwttaH 
and  wnlthT  kingdom,  eondderahly  adranced  la  clTilkation.  Its  oonqnest  vas  completed  bj 
Plaatro  In  1682. 

t  JbfoUarhee  h  a  large  open  baj  on  the  coast  of  Horida,  south  of  the  western  part  of  Qeoii^ 
A.  Jftyfts  is  a  town  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 

>  JLsjrfitoio  Is  a  name  orUUiaUy  applied  to  the  whole  raOtj  of  the  lOssissipp]  and  the  eo«u- 
|9;^'Mt»a«i  as  te  as  lleadeo  and  tlie  Pacific  Ocean.    The  prassnt  T^wilrfana  is  one  «f  CIm 


««S«MMi,  aft  tha  aotttttiMMam  eztramlty  of  Che  Union. 

^  LSff^  einbsaetog  •  tenttttr  •*  extensfrv  as  the  rfx  Kew  Xagland  Stataa  toftthir  wifik 

wrwvBiKaBAinnrJcnej,  a4|eiiMLonl8iaBaonthaw«Bt      (lee  tifo  page  eSL) 
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granted  his  request,  but  also  appointed  him  governor^    ISM* 
general  of  Florida  fer  life,  and  also  of  the  island  of  Cuba.* 


*be  Soto  soon  found  himself  surrounded  by  adventurers  \  'SSf  jir* 
of  all  classes,  and  in  April,  15S8,  sailed  fer  Cuba  with  a      ^'^'^ 
fleet  of  seven  large  and  three  small  vessels. 

3.  "In  Cuba  the  new  governor  was  received  with  great  IJjL'gjJC 
rejoicings ; — new  aocessicHis  were  made  to  his  forces ;  tmd  m»  im^ 
and  after  completing  his  preparations,  and  leaving  his   '"^jSlif^ 
wife  to  govern  the  island,  he  embarked  for  Florida,  and 

early  in  June,  1539,  his  fleet  anchored^  in  the  Bay  of     1539. 
Espiritu  Santo,*  or  Tampa  Bay.     'His  forces  consisted  ^'J^^^ 
of  six  hundred  men,  more  than  two  hundred  of  whom 
were  mounted,  both  infantry  and  cavalry  being  clad  in 
complete  armor.     ^Besides  ample  stores  of  food,  a  drove   ♦jgjW'g*' 
of  three  hundred  swine  was  landed,  with  which  De  Soto         ***** 
intended  to  stock  the  country  where  he  should  settle ; 
and  these  were  driven  with  the  expediticm  throughout 
most  of  the  route. 

4.  *After  establishing  a  small  garrison  in  the  vicinity  LJaeowtf  ^ 
of  Eispiritu  Santo,  and  sending  most  of  his  vessels  back  to   mUpfthB 
Havanna,f  he  commenced  his  march  into  the  interior,  ^XtSSSiar 
taking  with  him,  as  interpreter,  a  Spaniard  found  among 

the  natives,  who  had  remained  in  captivity  since- the  time 
of  Narvaez.  Afler  wandering  five  months  through  un- 
explored and  mostly  uncultivated  regions,  exposed  to 
hardships  and  dangers  and  an  almost  continued  warfare 
with  the  natives,  during  which  sevend  lives  were  lost, 
the  party  arrived,^  in  the  month  of  November,  in  the  more  ••  *»»••' 
fertOe  country  of  the  Apallachians,  east  of  the  Flint 
river,^  and  a  few  leagues  north  of  the  Bay  of  Apallachee, 
where  it  was  determmed  to  pass  the  winter. 

5.  'From  this  place  an  exploring  party  discovered  the  frffgggg 
ocean  in  the  very  place  where  the  unfortunate  Narvaez   undotha- 
had    embariced.     De    Soto    likewise    despatched  thirty    j^oovml 
horsemen  to  Bspiritu  Santo,  with  orders  for  the  garrison 

to  rejoin  the  army  in  their  present  winter  quarters.  The 
horsemen  arrived  with  the  loss  of  but  two  of  their  number, 
and  the  garrison  rejoined  De  Soto,  although  with  some 
loss,  as,  during  their  march,  they  had  several  desperate 
encounters  with  the  natives.  Two  small  vessels  that  had 
been  retained  at  Esfnritu  Santo  reached  the  Bay  of  Apal- 
lachee,  and  by  the  aid  of  these  the  coast  was  farther 

•  'SgfMtu  SaniOf  now  eOM.  3>t»qMi  Jfoy,  to  on  Om  vwtem  tout  of  VloildA,aOO  mBMMalk- 
8Mt  ftom  St.  Maxka.    Th«iia  te  no  plsM  of  tnohonc^  botwMm  ih«  two  pwoes. 

t  Hmmajui,  tba  cftpltia  of  Cuba,  a  wtalfhf  and  popnloui  dtT.  to  on  tb»  nortt  rid*  of  jbo 
toUnd.  It  boa  tho  iUMtft  harbor  In  th«  world,  capabto  of  wiotMning  a  thoiuMid  afalpa.  Ztaa 
«te*iio0  to  10  Barrow  Oiai  but  one  Ttatol  can  pass  a*  a  ttme.  -__.. -_^.       ^  .-    __^v 

va  boandMT  of  FtoldA,  tad  «te  two  nnlfiad  fonn  th0  Apa^Bchtoola. 
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explored  during  the  winter,*  and  the  harhor  of  Pensacola* 
discovered. 

6.  *The  Spaniards  remained  five  months  in  winter  quar- 
ters  at  Apallachee,  supplying  themselves  with  provisions  by 
pillaging  the  surrounding  country ;  but  they  were  kept  in 
constant  alarm  by  the  never-ceasing  stratagems  and  as- 
saults of  the  natives.  'At  length,  in  the  month  of  March, 
they  broke  up  their  camp,  and  set  out**  for  a  remote  coun 
try,  of  which  they  had  heard,  to  the  northeast,  governed, 
it  was  said,  by  a  woman,  and  abounding  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver.  "De  Soto  had  previously  despatched  his  ships  to 
Cuba,  with  orders  to  rendezvous  in  the  following  October 
at  Pensacola,  where  he  proposed  to  meet  them,  having,  in 
the  mean  time,  explored  the  country  in  the  interior. 

7.  ^Changing  his  course  now  to  the  northeast,  De  Soto 
crossed  several  streams  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  and 
probably  penetrated  near  to  the  Savannah, j*  whore  he 
indeed  found  the  territory  of  the  princess,  of  whose  wealth 
he  had  formed-  so  high  expectations ;  but,  to  his  great  dis- 
appointment,  the  fancied  gold  proved  to  be  copper,  and  the 
supposed  silver  only  thin  plates  of  mica. 

8.  *His  direction  was  now  towards  the  north,  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Savannah  and  the  Chattahoochee,^ 
whence  he  crossed  a  branch  of  the  Apalachian§  chain 
which  runs  through  the  northern  part  of  Georgia,  and 
came  upon  the  southern  limits  of  the  territory  of  tho 
Cherokees.«  "Hearing  that  there  was  gold  in  a  region 
farther  north,  he  despatched  two  horsemen  with  Indian 
guides,  lo  visit  the  country.  These,  after  an  absence  of 
ten  days,  having  crossed  rugged  and  percipitous  moun- 
tains, returned  to  ^e  camp,  bringing  with  them  a  few 
specimens  of  fine  copper  or  brass^  but  none  of  gold  or 
silver. 

0.  ^During  several  mcMiths  the  Spaniards  wandered 
through  the  valleys  of  Alabama,  obliging  the  chieftains, 
through  whose  territories  they  passed,  to  march  with  them 
as    hostages  for  the    good   conduct    of   their  subjects. 


PCySAOOLA  AKD  TTCCmT. 


*  Penstteota  to  a  town  on  the  noribweit  side  of  PenBUoU  Boj, 
OMi*  the  weatern  extremity  of  Florida.  The  buy  \$  %  fine  theet  or 
nater  ufirtrMKlf  of  20milM  Is  length  ftom  N.S.  to  8.W.  (flee  Mbip. ) 

t  The  Savannah  river  forms  the  beuncUry  line  between  Soudi 
OunoUna  «Dd  Geotgh. 

X  Tho  Otattakootkte  xlTpr  riaes  In  the  northeaBtem  part  of 
Ororgift,  near  the  sonrees  of  the  Satkanah,  and,  after  eroaring  Uie 
State  southwest,  forms  the  boundary  between  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama. 

I  The  Apalaehian  or  AiUrkatt^  Mavntains  extend  from  tbm 
northern  i»rt  of  Georgia  to  the  Stafe  of  New  Totk,  at  a  dlstaaoa 
of  ataootSKO  miiee  from  the  coast,  and  nearly  parallel  to  It.  Thmr 
divkle  the  water*  which  flow  Into  the  Atlsntie  from  thOM  whleS 
IknrtetD  the  JOsalMlppi. 
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'In  October  they  arrived*  at  Mauville,*  a  fortified  Indian    1540* 

town  near  the  jonotion  of  the  Aiabamaf  and  the  Tom- 

beckbee.     Here  was  fought*   one  of  the   most  bloody  ,.**j^,2i, 
battles  known  in  Indian  warfare.     'During  a  contest  of    ^JSi'^ 
nine  hours  several  thousand  Indians  were  slain  and  their    oeewred 
village  laid  in  ashes.  s.  Aeeowu  oT 

10.  The  loss  of  the  Spaniards  was  also  great.     Many  JSS'i^i, 
iell  in   battle,  others  died  of  their  wounds, — they  lost 

many  of  their  horses,  and  all  their  baggage  wiks  consumed 

in  the  flames.     'The  situation  of  the  Spaniards  after  the  tmwuum 

battle  was  truly  deplorable,  for  nearly  idl  were  wounded,    iardi^Sr 

and,  with  their  baggage,  they  had  lost  their  supplies  of    **•*"**• 

food  and  medicine  ;  but,  fortunately  for  them,  the  Indian 

power  had  been  so  completely  broken  that  their  enemies 

were  unable  to  ofier  them  any  farther  molestation. 

11.  nVhile  at  Mauville,   De  Soto  learned  from  the  iJ^jJgJi 
natives  that  the  ships  he  had  ordered  had  arrived  at  *Jl/^J^ 
Pensacola.^     But,  fearing  that  his  disheartened  soldiers  moMmenft. 
would  desert  him  as  soon  as  they  had  an  opportunity  of  J>-Nato.p.Mi 
leaving  the  country,  and  mortified  at  his  losses,  he  deter. 

mined  to  send  no  tidings  of  himself  until  he  had  crowned 
his  enterprise  with  success  by  discovering  new  regions 
of  wealth.  He  therefore  turned  from  the  coast  and  again 
advanced*^  into  the  interior.  His  followers,  accustomed  e.NoT.siu 
to  implicit  obedience,  obeyed  the  command  of  dieir  leader 
without  remonstrance. 

12.  'The  following  winter*  he  passed  in  the  country    d.  isiom. 
of  the  Chiokasas,  probably  on  the  western  benks  of  the     1541. 
Yazoo,j:  occupying  an   Indian   village  which  had  been  J/SrSS? 
deserted  on  his  approach.      Here  the  Indians  attacked  *gJJSS5f 
him  at  night,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  bamed  the  vil-  JJgfJS^g^ 
lage ;  yet  they  were  finally  repulsed,  but  not  till  several    »y  thtm. 
Spaniards  had  fallen.     In  the  burning  of  the  village  the 
Spaniards  lost  many  of  their  horses,  most  of  their  swine, 

and  the  few  remaining  clothes  which  they  had  saved  from 
the  fires  of  Mauville.  During  the  remainder  of  the  win- 
ter they  suffered  much  from  the  cold,  and  were  almost 
constantly  harassed  by  the  savages. 

13.  'At  the  opening  of  spring  the  Spaniards  resumed*  ••^JJ^g^ 
their  march,  continuing  their  course  to  the  northwest      a^ipi. 
until  they  came  to  the  Mississippi§  which  they  crossed,    ••'•v- 


•  ProiKWUieod  Ko-ttd.  uteoM  IfoMle  dwhvt  {Is  name.  ^       _.  ^  ..    . 

^Tbm  Alabama  rirmAfB  hi  the  N.W.  p«rt  of  Owgta,  and  toiagh  f^^^^^^J^^ 

crnUpd  tlM  Coosa,    The  Tombtthbu  ita  in  CIm  N.».  P-wt  of  W?^£^,  J^,£'jL^*»i„g 
biUm  north  from  Mobile,  In  tti«8trt«  of  A]i*mws  and  ttmmgh  •ewtml  chmaetoamp^ 

"fmie^Xzoo  riw  ri««  In  the  BorUM«  tN«t  oftte  8^^ 

iraeL  enton  t3M  Mbdsdppi  rfver  65  mltae  north  from  «"<*°SL,-^  -  .  uv^jt-r  af  Waun  r> 
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ANALYsifl  probably  at  the  lowest  Chickasaw  bluff,  one  of  the  ancient 

".  crossing  places,  between  the  tliirty-fburtfa  and  the  thirty- 

jjpgg^    iiftli  parallel  of  latitude.'    *Thence,  after  reaching  the 

St.  Francis,*  they  continued  north  until  they  arrived  in 

the  vicinity  of  New  Madrid,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 

State  of  Missouri. 

%Thtjbum»'      14.  "After  traversing  the  country,  during  the  summer, 

and  winter,  to  tlic  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles  west  of  the 

a.  1B41-S.     Mississippi,  they  passed  the  winter*  on  the  banks  of  the 

1542.  Wachita.f  'In  the  spring  they  passed  down  that  river  to 
^StSiof .  the  Mississippi,  where  De  Soto  was  taken  sick  and  died.^ 
b.  siayti.    To  couceal  his  death  from  the  natives,  his  body,  wrapped 

in  a  mantle,  and  placed  in  a  rustic  coffin,  in  the  stillness 
of  midnight,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  few  faithful  follow- 
ers, was  silently  sunk  in  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
^'di^SSmy     ^^'  *^^  ^^  ^^  appointed  his  successor,  under  whom 
im^tor§aeh  the  renmant  of  the  party  now  attempted  to  penetrate  by 
jyM.     land  to  Mexico.     They  wandered  several  months  through 
the  wilderness,  traversing  the  western  prairies,  the  hunt- 
ing grounds  of  roving  and  warlike  tribes,  but  hearing  no 
tidings  of  white  people,  and  finding  their  way  obstructed 
by  ru^^ed  mountainiB,  they  were  constrained  to  retrace 
8.  TMr     their  steps.     *In  December  they  came  upon  the  Mississippi 
four^win^  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Red j:  river,  and 
e.  IS4S-8.    here  they  passed  the  winter,*  during  which  time  they 

1543.  constructed  seven  large  boats,  or  brigantines.  *In  these 
^SunS^  they  embarked  on  the  twelfth  of  July,  in  the  following 
•gy^jff  year,  and  in  seventeen  days  reached  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Mmi»  Fearing  to  trust  themselves  far  from  land  in  their  frail 
barks,  they  continued  along  the  coast,  and  on  the  twenti- 
eth of  September,  1548,  the  remnant  of  the  party,  half 
naked  and  famishing  with  hunger,  arrived  safely  at  a 
4.  Koto.  Ik  u*.  Spanish  settlement  near  die  mouth  of  the  river  Panuoo' 
in  Mexico. 


ntndhig  eoofM  «f  mora  thaa  8000  wBm  In  %  MmttMrlr  dindion,  U  dlsduurgM  Its  tmI  flood  of 
tarUd  waten  Into  the  Oolf  of  Mezko.  II  It  mtIb^  «ir  ■teMB-boiito  to  Che  VfeUs  of  SI.  An* 
Hxmy,  moie  thu  2000  miles  from  iti  month  by  the  ziver'a  ooime.  The  Hiarieripjpl  and  ita 
tafbateiy  treemi  dnfai »  nurt  TeJttej*  extendtog  from  the  AJtegfaaniie  to  the  Soelcj  MoobfeiiBS, 
oontetning  more  Hum  »  mUUon  of  eqiiUB  mSlet  of  Che  riohcet  eovatvj  ia  the  wecld  {— « Inrl- 
tocy  rix  tfmetcrMtor  thut  the  whole  Wngdom  of  Fnmoe. 

•  The  St.  J^ameU  river  line  In  Mleioiuf,  aad  nmaiBS  •mth,  enlen  ibe  WerfeiipiW  CO  nOet 
BOTth  firam  the  month  of  the  Ariceams. 

t  The  Watkita  riter  rieee  In  ttie  waaUm  pait  of  the  State  of  AriameUi  etid  romdng  B.S.  re- 
MbeennDjMbtttuiee,aad  enter*  theBedriter  80mikifkt»n  the  Jvnetlon  of  tfio  latter  with 
ffaaMlMtelppi 

%  TbmMUdiAm  Tieeaon  the eosflnee of  Teiag, ftnaa  lt»iMBfhambo«Bdanr,ainA  entani  Urn 
WwllW  UOiBlteir.W.ftankKtirOilem 
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CHAPTER  11. 

'nOBTHBKK  AND  EASTERN  COASTS  OF  NOSTH  AXSUICA,  PEOK  ^fS^S^Jf 
THE   DISCOVBST   OF' THE   CONTINENT   BY  THE   CABOTS,    IN    ^^***^ 
H9T,    TO  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  JANESTOVeN,  IN  VIEGINU, 
IK  1607.     110  YBABS. 

DIVISIONS. 

f.  ^John  and  SAastian  Cabot.^II.   Gaspar  CorteretU.-^ni.    Ver-  ^'*«»7»f^ 

rasffni-^IV.  James  CartusrJ^^V,  Boberval.-^VI.  RUmtlt}  Leu-  *b  Ri^fi!^ 

donmere,<^  and  MdeMdez^-'-VIL  GmerL  Balagh.  OrmviUe,  4^^»  ^  i»-doo-^- 

VIU.  ^kLrftu  dt  la  MoeheA^IX.  BortM^wum  Gtn»ld.—X,  De    d.  SLk ) 

Mants. — XI.  North  amd  South  Vvgiioa.  s.  outturn 

9fO»aptfrtt. 

1.  John  AND  Sebastian  Cabot. — 1.  'Shortl]^  after  the  t.  Jeeoim/ ^ 
return  of  Columbus  from  his  first  voyage^  John  Cabot,  a  anA^SSmt 
Venetian  by  birth,  but  then  residing  in  England,  belie v-  VL^lSiiS! 
mg  that  new  lands  might  be  discovered  in  the  northwest, 

applied  to  Henry  VII.  fi>r  a  commission  of  discovery. 
Under  this  commission*  Cabot,  taking  with  him  his  son    j^J^,^)^ 
Sebastian,  then  a  young  man,  sailed  from  the  port  of   (O.  8)i4mL 
Bristol*  in  the  sprm^  of  1497.  1497. 

2.  On  the  3cl  of  July  following  he  diacoverod  land, 
which  he  ccdled  Prima  Vista,  or  first  seen,  and  which 
until  recently  was  supposed  to  be  the  island  of  Newfound- 
land,' but  which  is  now  believed  to  have  been  the  coast 

of  Labrador.'     After  sailing  south  a  short  distance,  and  tNoit.».  ul 
probably  discovering  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  anxious 
to  announce  his  success,  Cabot  returned  to  England  with- 
out making  any  farther  discovery. 

3.  *In  1498  Sebastian  Cabot,  with  a  company  of  three     1496. 
hundred  men,  made  a  second  voyage,  with  the  hope  of  *'^^f^Sv* 
finding  a  northwest  passage  to  India.     He  explored  the  seba^m  cm- 
continent  from  Labrador  to  Virginia,  and  perhaps  to  the 

coast  of  Florida;'   when  want  of  provisions  compelled  t**^* »>•'*•• 
him  to  return  to  England. 

4.  •He  made  several  subsequent  voyages  to  the  Ameri-     1500. 
can  coast,  and,  In  1517,  entered  one  of  the  straits  which  s  Bttbttqvmt 
leads  into  Hudson's  Bay.     In  1526,  having  entered  the    •*'SSJ 
service  of  Spain,  he  explored  the  River  La  Plata,  and 

part  of  the  coast  of  South  America.     Returning  to  Eng- 
land daring  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  he  was  made  Grand 


■| 


fbiBH«ATaB,SrarnUc«<&teiie  ftomite  •ntwmca  i*^*®*^  «*^.J«;^Vr^°«rSJ«^^ 
y  £IS/<S5.Sr  TS  SnSii*  w^  tew  Lonaan  M>d  140 10^^ 
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vices. 
\.  AocouM       II.  Gaspar  Coeterkal.— ^1.  'Soon  after  the  success- 
%fcatSfiS  ful  voyage  of  the  Cabots,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery 

1500.  of  North  America,  the  king  of  Portugal,  in  the  year  1500, 

1501.  despatched  Caspar  Cortereal  to  the  coast  of  America,  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery.     After  exploring  the  coast  of 

a.  Note,  p  III.  Labrador*  several  hundred  miles,  in  the  vain  hope  of 

b.  Note,  p.  118.  finding  a  passage  to  India, *>  Cortereal  freighted  his  sliips 

c  Aoff.     with  more  than  fifty  ofthe  natives,  whom,  on  his  return,* 

he  sold  into  slavery. 

*■  ipSS***      ^'  *^^^^'®*^  sailed  on  a  second  voyage,  with  a  deter- 

mination  to  pursue  his  discovery,  and  bring  back  a  cargo 

of  slaves.     Not  returning  as  soon  as  was  expected,  his 

brother  sailed  in  search  of  him,  but  no  accounts  of  either 

ever  again  reached  Portugal. 

1504.         III.  VpBRAZANi. — 1.  'At  an  early  period  the  fisher. 

Jjjjjgjjjj  ies  of  Newfoundland  began  to  be  visited  by  the  French 

and  the  English,  but  the  former  attempted  no  discoveries 

J^-^oo^wj  g^  in  America  until  1523.     *In  the  latter  part  of  this  year 

vemumi,   Francis  I.  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  four  ships,  the  com. 

mand  of  which  he  gave  to  John  Verrazani,  a  Florentine 

navigator  of  great  skill  and  celebrity.     Soon  after  the 

1524.     vessels  had  sailed,  three  of  them  became  so  damaged  in  a 

storm  that  they  were  compelled  to  return  \  but  Verrazani 

proceeded  in  a  single  vessel,  with  a  determination  to 

d.jtt.87.    make  new  discoveries.     Sailing*  from  Madeira,*  in  a 

westerly  direction,  after  having  encountered  a  terrible 

••  *•»«*•    tempest,  he  reached*  the  coast  of  America,  probably  in 

the  latitude  of  Wilmington. f 

imSirSd      ^'  *'^^®^  exploring  the  coast  some  distance  north  and 

iAmmrw  south,  without  being  able  to  find  a  harbor,  he  was  obliged 

nutkm.     to  send  a  boat  on  shore  to  open  an  intercourse  with  the 

natives.     The  savages  at  first  fied,  but  soon  recovering 

their  confidence,  they  entered  into  an  amicable  traffio 

with  the  strangers. 

•  Ewntathai      3.  •Proceedluff  north  alonir  the  open  coast  of  New 

SatJ^^msf.  ^^^^^Yy  ^^^  ^0  convenient  landing-place  being  discovered, 

'^'"'         a  sailor  attempted  to  swim  ashore  through  the  surf;  but, 

frightened  by  the  numbers  of  the  natives  who  thronged 

the  beach,  he  endeavored  to  return,  when  a  wave  threw 

him  terrified  and  exhausted  upon  the  shore.     He  was, 

however,  treated  with  grefiU  kindness ;  his  clothes  were 


*  11m  AfiulMnMUO  AOliiifcer  of  Sdandi  nortti  of  the  CutuSei,  400  xdIIm  irwt  team  tho  eoMt 
flrHS^'^S^*^  J^^'^y  TW  Mnithvesfc  from  th«  Stndt*  of  Glbrmltar.  MmtMrOj  tbc  prtnrtpU 
!g^»  ,^*»y»^  fcf  to  ^tftUM^  irM  mllet  lonir,  and  tmumt  of  a  eoUeetton  of  Mljr  tmnmleiti* 

^**««Hf»«t.    (SeoKolojmdAIhp>p.»L) 
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dried  by  the  natives;    aiid,  when   recoverea   from  his    1524* 

fright  and  exhaustion,  he  was  permitted  to  swim  hack 

to  the  vessel. 

4.  'Landing  again   farther  north,   probably  near  the     »•  JVjw- 
city  of  New  York,*  the  voyagers,  prompted  by  curiosity, 
kidnapped  and  carried  away  an  Indian  child.     'It  is  sup- 
posed that  Verrazani  entered*  the  haven  of  Newport,f    a.  May  i. 
where  he  remained  fifteen  days.*    Here  the  natives  were  ^^S^ifi 
liberal,  friendly,  and  confiding ;  and  the  country  was  the  «^  '^^^*' 
richest  that  had  yet  been  seen.  port. 

5.  "Verrazani  still  proceeded  north,  and  explored  the    s-  Fart?ter 
coast  as  far  as   Newfoundland.''     The   natives   of  the  j,  j^^  p m 
northern   regions  were  hostile  and  jealous,   and  would 

traffic  only  for  weapons  of  iron  or  steel.     *Verrazani  *.^tiu  ncmu 

gave  to  the  whole  region  which  he  had  discovered  the  ***  ^°^^ 
name  of  New  France  ;  an  appellation  which  was  after- 
wards confined  to  Canada,  and  by  which  that  country 
was  known  Avliile  it  remained  in  tlie  possession  of  the 
French. 

IV.   James  Cartiee. — 1.    'After  an   inter\'al  of  ten  1534. 

years,  another  expedition  was  planned  by  the  French ;  s.  Account  qf 

and  James  Cartier,  a  distinguished  mariner  of  St.  Malo,^  vwagTif 

was  selected   to   conduct   a   voyage   to   Newfoundland.  ^«'*'^- 

After  having   minutely  surveyed*  thq  northern  coa-st  of  "  ''"^* 
that  island,  he  passed  through  the  Straits  of  BcUeisle  into 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name ;  but  the  weather  becoming  bois- 
terous, and  the  season  being  far  advanced,  after  erecting 

a  cross, •* — taking  possession  of  tlie  country  in  the  name  ^•^\^  ^ 
of  the  king  of  France, — and  inducing  two  of  the  natives 
to  accompany  him,  he  set  sail*  on  his  return,  and,  in  less   o.  Aug.  ta. 

than  thirty  days,  enteredMhe  harbor  of  St.  Malaiu  safety.  '•  sept- 1». 

2.  'In  1535  Cartier  sailed'  with  three  vessels,  on  a     1535. 
second  voyage  to  Newfoundland,  and  entering  tlie  gulf  on  *'^^ 
the  day  of  St.  Lawrence,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  that  second 
martyr.     Being  informed  by  the  two  natives  who  had  ^'^^^^^ 
returned  with  him,  that  far  up  the  stream  which  he  had  ^^  a^eXxa 
discovered  to  the  westward,  was  a  large  town,  the  capital  harbor  see 
of  the  whole  country,  he  sailed  onwards,  entered  the  river  ""^sept  "S" 
St.  Lawrence,  and,  by  means  of  his  interpreters,  opened  ^J^^% 
a  friendly  communication  witli  the  natives.  iSStS^ 

3.  'Leaving  his  ship  safely  mooTed,**  Cartier  proceeded'  Jjfj«^?2>««- 
with  the  pinnace  and  two  boata  up  the  river,  as  far  as  the      v>i»uer.^ 

•  New  York,    (Se«  Note  and  Map,  p.  MO.) 

t  Nevrpart,    (See  Note,  p  215,  and  Map,  p.  217.)  «^„««  i„  ♦v„  -«m««*  r»M«4«...i  m# 

Brtttany,  or  Bi«taffne, MO iSjm ^.rwrt  from  P^rU-  the  to^»f  ««  J I^^/wS? a ^wS 
Aawii,  rortounSd  by  the  iea  at  Ugh  waj«r,  ^^^^^^J^St^^^^^^'^'^' 
Xto  iababUantf  irw  earl j  and  extomiTely  engaced  In  tba  Newfltmnoiana  ew  nenery 
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^  Q^,^-   the  present  city  of  Montreal,*  where  he  was  received'  in 
a  friendly  manner.     Rejoining  his  ships,  he  passed  the 
fc.  1S3M.    winter^  where  they  were  anchored ;  during  wliich  time 
con      twenty-five  of  his  crew  died  of  the  scurvy,  a  malady  until 
then  unknown  to  Europeans, 
e.  H«7 13.        4.%  'At  the  approach  of  spring,  after  having  taken  for* 
\rSiJt^  mal  possession*  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  sove« 
reign,  Cartier  prepared  to  return.     An  act  of  treachery, 
d.  May  If.    at  his  departure,^  justly  destroyed  the  confidence  which 
the  natives  had  hitherto  reposed  in  their  guests.     The 
Indian  King,  whose  kind  treatment  of  the  French  merited 
a  more  generous  return,  was  decoyed  on  hoard  one  of  the 
vessels  and  carried  to  France. 
^,SS!^h     ^'    RoBBRVAL. — 1.  'Notwithstanding  the  advantages 
regard  ta  the  likely  to  result  from  founding  colonies  in  America,  the 
^'^MMMyiSr^  French  government,  adopting  the  then  prevalent  notion 
that  no  new  countries  were  valuable  except  such  as  pro- 
duced gold  and  silver,  made  no  immediate  attempts  at 
colonization. 
■•/SS*^*      2.  'At  length  a  wealthy  nobleman,  the  Lord  of  Rober- 
jtotervai.    vai,  requested  permission  to  pursue  the  discovery  and 
1540.     form  a  settlement.     This  the  king  readily  granted,  and 
••■'•"•  '  Roberval  received*  the  empty  titles  of  Lord,  Lieutenant- 
general,  and  Viceroy,  of  all  the  islands  and  countries 
hitherto  discovered  either  by  the  French  or  the  English. 
*k^S!Svw^     3.  *  While  Roberval  was  delayed  in  making  extensive 
cSf&^  preparations  for  his  intended  settlement,  Cartier,  whose 
1541      ^f '^i^^^s  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  received  a  subordi- 
i.j«MS.    ^^^^  command,  and,  in  1541,  sailed'  with  five  ships  al- 
ready prepared.     The  Indian  king  had  in  the  mean  time 
died  in  France ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  Cartier  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  he  was  received  by  the  natives  with  jealousy 
and  distrust,  which  soon  broke  out  into  open  hostilities. 
J^^     •The  French  then  built  for  their  defence,  near  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Quebeo,f  a  fort  which  they  named  Charles- 
1542.     bourg,  where  they  passed  the  winter. 
\u£SvSt^     4.  'Roberval  arrived  at  Newfoundland  in  June  of  the 
'mv'^m^  following  year,  with  three  ships,  and  emigrants  for  found- 

KOVTBJUL  AR9  TIO.      •  UcmtnaL  ttw  UofiMt  town  in  Oniada,  &•  sitoated  on  tb»  9.  &  bM* 

of  a  Ibrtlle  maA.  of  Uia  Mm*  luune  aboot  80  miles  kng  And  10  bn»d. 
IndoMil  br  ttM  divided  cfaumel  of  Uie  SL  lAvre&oe.  Tta»  dtj  to  aboiii 
140  milae  S.  W.  IhMs  Quebec,  but  ftttbar  bj  tbo  oonne  of  the  xlYe% 

t  Qiw6«r,  a itroBgljr  iMtttod  d^ of  Cauida,  liatanted  on  fch«  N.  W. 
tfde  of  tbo  St.  tAwrenee,  on  a  promontory  formed  by  that  river  and 
the  St.  Otaariee.  The  city  eondus  of  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Town,— 
the  latter  on  a  narrow  etrip  of  land  near  the  water's  edge ;  and  die  for- 
mer on  a  plain  dlflkult  of  aeeeiSf  more  than  SOO  foet  higher.  Cape 
Diamond,  Oa  moot  elevated  point  of  the  tipper  Town,  to  846  fei^  above 
Cm  Icrret  oTthe  river,  and  commands  a  grand  view  of  an  exteastf*  tiMl 
oToonntry.    (See  Map,  p.  2S0.) 
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ing  a  colony ;  bat  s  imauodBTBtanding  having  arisen  be.    104a. 

tween  him  and  Cartier,  the  latter  secretly  set  sail  for 

France.     Eoberrol  proceeded  up  the  St.  L&wraaoe  to  the 

place  which  Cartier  had  abaoaoned,  where  he  erected 

two  forts  and  passed  a  tedious  winter.*     After  some  uo-    ■■  uni- 

successful  attempta  to  discover  a  passa^  to  the  Eaat 

Indies,*  he  brought  his  colony  back  to  Frmnoe,  and  the  ^  N*ie.i>.iii 

design  of  forming  a  settlement  was  abandoned.     In  1549     1549. 

Roberval  again  sailed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  but  be 

was  never  again  heard  of. 

VI.  RiBADLT,  LArooiTNisEi,  ufD  Mblsndkz. — 1.  'Co-  L^imn^ 
tigni,  admira!  of  France,  having  long  desired  to  eetablisb  flntt$JS- 
in  America  a  refuge  for  French  Proteatants,  at  length  ob-     SXHul. 
tained  a  commission  from  the  lung  Jbr  that  purpose,  and,     1562. 
in  1562,  despatched'  a  squadron  to  Fltmdo,''  under  the    <:-1'<i>'B' 
■  command  of  John  Ribault.     'Arriving  on  the  ooast  in  ^^^^Sm*" 
May,  he  discovered  the  St.  Johns  River,  which  be  named    •''•■mJi. 
the  river  of  May  ;  but  the  squadron  continued  north  until 
it  arrived  at  Port  Royal*  entrance,  near  the  southern 
boundary  of  Carolina,  where  it  was  determined  to  estab- 
lish the  colony. 

2.  'Here  a  fort  was  erected,  and  named  Fort  Charles,  Ji^ia 
and  twenty-six'  men  were  left  to  keep  posaesaion  of  the  cwo""* 
CouiUry,  while  Ribault  returned*  to  France  for  farther  *  ■'"''■ 
emigrants  and  supplies.  'The  promised  reinibroement ';g2r^S»' 
not  arriving,  the  colony  began  to  despair  of  assistance ;  '"*'"' 
and,  in  the  following  spring,  having  constructed  a  rude  1963. 
brigantine,  they  embarked  for  home,  but  had  nearly  per. 

isbed  by  famine,  at  sea,  when  they  felt  in  with  and  were 
taken  on  board  of  an  English  vessel. 

3.  In  1564,  through  the  influenoe  of  Coligni,  another  1564. 
expedition  was  planned,  and  in  July  a  colony  was  estab-  ^^^ySut- 
li^ed  on  the  nver  St.  John3,f  and  left  under  the  00m-  "™- 
rnand  of  Laudooniere.  'Many  of  the  emigrants,  however,  \,^!Si^^ 
being  dissolute  and  improvident,  the  supplies  of  food  were  ,,^^0. 
wasted  i  and  a  party,  under  the  pretence  of  desiring  to  r.  dk. 
escape  from  famine,  were  permitted  to  embark''  for  France;  1565. 
but  00  sooner  had  they  departed  than  they  com- 
menced «  oueer  of  piracy  against  the  Spooisli. 
The  remnant  were  on  tbe  pmnt  of  embaHiing 
for  Prance,  when  Ribault  arrived  and  assamed 


■  PiH  Bniil  I> u  Uuia  UiiXlio  hi iBigth, m  Uh em 

•nam  Gmlliu,  on  Uu  cut  (Ma  of  irbloh  t>  ^CuMtd  Hul 
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ANALYBie.  the  commaiid,  bringing  supplies,  and  additional  emigrants 

with  their  families. 

fcNoM.p.in.     4.  'Meanwhile  news  arrited  in  Spain  that  a  company 
'■S^^*"of  French  Protestants  had  settled  in  Florida,'  within  the 
SJSfafe    Spanish  territory,  and  Melendez,  who  had  obtained  the 
'USSbum^  appointment  of  governor  of  the  country,  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  completing  its  conquest  within  three  years,  depart- 
ed on  his  expedition,  with  the  determination  of  speedily 
extirpating  the  heretics, 
b,  aepuT.        5,  'Eany  in  September,*  1565,  he  came  in  sight  of 
*■  ^S^Saf  Florida,  and  soon  niscoTering  a  part  of  the  French  fleet, 
A™3ii?y  gave  them  chase,  but  was  unable  to  overtake  them.     On 
^iuT^  Uie  seventeenth  of  September  Melendez  entered  a  beauti- 
s.  sqiLia.    ful  harbor,  and  the  next  day,'  atler  taking  format  possess- 
ion of  the  country,  and  proclaiming  the  king  of  Spain 
monarcli  of  all  North  America,  laid  tiie  foundations  of  St. 
Augustine.' 
».  TTtaFWiK*      6.  *Soon  after,  the  French  Beet  having  put  to  sea  with 
the  design  of  attacking  the  Spaniards  in  the  harbor  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  being  overtaken  by  a  furious  storm,  every 
ship  wBS  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  the  French  settlement 
<- DamiMnii  was   left   in  a  defenceless   state.     'The  Spaniards  now 
BimJT^  made  tJieir  way  through  the  forests,  and,  surprising''  the 
i.  oa.  1.     French  fort,  put  to  death  all  its  inmates,  save  a  few  who 
fled  into  the  woods,  and  who  subsequently  escaped  on 
board  two  French  ships  which  had  remained  in  the  har. 
bor.     Over  the   mangled   remains   of  the   French  was 
placed  the  inscription,  "  We  do  this  not  as  unto  French- 
men, but  03  unto  heretics."     The  helpless  shipwrecked 
men  being  soon  discovered,  although  invited  to  rely  on 
the  clemency  of  Melendez,  were  all  massacred,  except  a 
*.  UBRwr  *•  few  Catholics  and  a  few  mechanics,  who  were  reserved 
fwud  iurt  as  slaves. 
Twre  ''■  'Although  the  French  court  heard  of  this  outrage 

with  apathy,  it  did  not  lone  remain  unavenged. 
«D»r.jMia'»uTiE.      Ue  Gourgues,  a  soldier  of  Gascony.f  havmg 
fitted*  out  three  ships  at  hie  own  expense,  aur- 
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prised  two  of  the  Spanish  forts  oa  the  St.  Joluis  river, 
early  in  15G8,  and  hung  their  garrisons  on  the  trees, 
placing  over  them  the  inscription,  "  I  do  lliis  not  us  unto 
Spaniai'ds  or  mariners,  but  on  unto  traitjrs,  robbers,  and 
murderers."  De  Gjurgues  not  bf  in^  strong  enough  to 
maintain  his  position,  hastily  retreated,*  and  the  Spaniards 
retained  possession  of  the  countiy. 

VII.  GiLBEET,  Raleigh,  GaExviLLE,  &c. — 1.  'In  15S3 
Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  under  a  charter  from  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth, sailed**  with  several  vessels,  with  the  design  of 
forming  a  settlement  in  America;  but  a  succession  of 
disasters  defeated  the  project,  and,  on  the  homeward  voy- 
age, the  vessel  in  which  Gilbert  sailed  was  wrecked,*  and 
all  on  board  perished. 

2.  *His  brother-in-lmv.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  not  dis- 
heartened by  the  fate  of  his  relative,  soon  after  obtained** 
for  himself  an  ample  patent,  vcstlug  him  with  almost  un- 
limited powers,  as  lord  proprietor,  over  all  the  lands  which 
lie  should  diocover  b:;tween  the  33d  and  40th  decrees  of 
north  latitude.  "Under  this  patent,  in  1584,  he  despatched, 
for  the  American  coast,  two  vessels  under  the  command 
of  Philip  Amidas  and  Arthur  Barlow. 

3.  Arriving  on  the  coast  of  Carolina  in  tlie  month  of 
July,  they  visited  the  islands  in  f'amlico,*  and  Albemarlef 
Sound,  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the 
qaeen  of  England,  and,  after  spending  several  weeks  in 
trafficking  with  the  natives,  returned  without  attempting  a 
settlement.  *Thc  glowing  dt^scription  which  they  gave  of 
the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country,  induced  Elizabeth, 
who  esteemed  her  reign  signalized  by  the  discovery  of 
these  regions,  to  bestow  upon  them  the  name  of  Virginia, 
as  a  memorial  that*  they  had  been  discovered  during  the 
reign  of  a  maiden  queen. 

4.  •Encouraged  by  their  report,  Raleigh  made  active 
preparations  to  form  a  settlement ;  and,  in  the  following 
year,  1585,  despatched*  a  fleet  of  seven  vessels  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  with  Ralph  Lane  as 
governor  of  the  intended  colony.  After  some  disasters 
on  the  coast,  the  fleet  arrived  at  Roanoke,:]:  an  island 
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a.  Maj- 

1583. 

1.  Account  q/ 
the  vtntaft 
qf  Gilbert. 

b.  June. 


c.  8ept 


1584. 

S  Patmtnf 
Raleigh 

d.  April  4. 


8.  Voyage  qf 

AjttidM  and 

Barlow. 
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1585. 

e  April  It. 

5  Accoiunt  mj 
thejlntai- 

tempt  to  form 
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•  Pamlteo  Sound  fs  b  ttrge  bay  on  the  toatt  of  N.  CafoUns, 
nearl/  a  hnndrwl  milos  long  from  21 .  £.  to  8.  W.,  and  fkt>m  15  to 
2&inilefl  broad.  It  to  wparatad  fmm  tlte  ocean  throagliont  ita 
whole  length  br  a  b«aeh  of  sand  hsrdlj  a  mile  vide,  near  the  mid* 
die  of  which  19  the  daofferoos  Cape  Hateerae.  Ocracoek  Inlet, 
85  milei  8.  W.  from  Cape  I  fattens,  Is  the  only  entrauoe  which  ad- 
naice  ahlpe  of  large  burden. 

t  AthrrnarU  Sound  l«  north  of  and  fonnecl"  ^T^th  Pamlico  Soana, 
and  1^  Ukevifie  Heparatc^l  from  the  ocean  by  a  namwr  sand  bear-h.  It 
Is  about  60  mUes  long  from  cast  to  west,  and  from  4  to  15  nUles  wide. 

t  Hfliinoke  lA  an  I<Und  on  the  coart  of  North  Carolina,  between 
Famllro  and  Albemarle  iomidi.  The  north  point  of  the  lajand  is  6 
miles  west  from  theold  Roanoke  Inlet,  which  Isnow  closed.  The  Eng- 
Bahtetftadcoioaxwvnaitbeoortheiidof  theiajand.  (BeeAap.) 
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ANALYsra.  in  Albemarle  Sound,  whence,  leaving  the  emigrants  un« 
a  Sept.     d^r  Lane  to  establish  the  colony,  Grenville  returned*  to 

England. 
1586. .       5.  ^The  impatience  of  the  colonists  to  acquire  sudden 
iuuVuHi -  wealth  gave  a  wrong  direction  to  their  industry,  and  the 
eotonttu.     cultivation  of  the  earth  was  neglected,  in  the  idle  search 
aAer  mines  of  gold  and  silver.     Their  treatment  of  the 
natives  soon  provoked  hostilities  :-^heir  supplies  of  pro- 
visions, which  they  had  hitherto  received  from  the  In- 
dians, were  withdrawn : — ^famine  stared  them  in  the  face ; 
and  they  were  on  the  point  of  dispersing  in  quest  of  food, 
b.  June,     wheu  Sir  Francis  Drake  arrivea^  with  a  fleet  from  the 
•.Noce.p.iis.  West  Indies.* 

s.  uigi<r        6.  'He  immediately  devised  measures  for  fiimishinff 
^Mtancet  the  the  colouy  with  Supplies ;  but  a  small  vessel,  laden  with 
wuSSi-    provisions,  which  was  designed  to  be  left  for  that  purpose, 
'^"^      being  destroyed  by  a  sudden  storm,  and  the  colonists  be- 
coming discouraged,  he  yielded  to  their  unanimous  re- 
quest, and  carried  them  back  to  ^England.     Thus  was  the 
d.jtme99.   first  English  settlement  abandoned,'  after  an  existence  of 

little  less  than  a  year. 
8.  Bventi        7.  'A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  a  ves- 
'*2*^^;f  sel,  despatched  by  Raleigh,  arrived*  with  a  supply  of 
5/ lAcMtoJS!  stores  for  the  colony,  but  folding  the  settlement  deserted, 
e.  Jaif.      immediately  returned.     Scarcely  had  this  vessel  departed, 
when  Sir  Richard  Grenville  arrived  with  three  ships. 
After  searching  in  vain  for  the  colony  which  he  had  plant- 
ed, he  likewise  returned,  leaving  fifteen  men  on  the  Island 
of  Roanoke  to  keep  possession  of  the  country. 
1587.         B.  ^Notwithstanding  the  ill  success  of  the  attempts  of 
*.Aeeoun(qf  Raleiffh  to  establish  a  colony  in  his  new  territory,  neither 
MngMj^  his  hopes  nor  his  resources  were  yet  exhausted.     Deter- 
*  mining  to  plant  an  agricultural  state,  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  sent  out  a  company  of  emigrants  with  their 
wives  and  families, — granted  a  charter  of  incorporation 
for  the  settlement,  and  established  a  municipal  govern- 
ment  for  his  intended  "  city  of  Rajeigh." 
t  Aug.  9.  "On  the  arrival'  of  the  emigrants  at  Roanoke,  where 

^SSSlm'  ^®y  P'Xpected  to  find  the  men  whom  Grenville  had  left, 
ISSSgrwta  ^^®y  found  the  fort  which  had  been  built  there  in  ruins ; 
*"rJ52,"''  ^®  houses  were  deserted:  and  the  bones  of  their  former 
jy^^j^^  occupants  were  scattered  over  the  plain.     At  the  same 
V  Ggfote  place,  however,  they  determined  to  estai^ish  the  colony ; 
ff.  sopL  •.    and  here  they  laid  &e  foundations  for  their  "  city." 
hM^SkSL^      10.  •Soon  finding  that  they  were  destitute  of  many 
things  which  were  essential  to  their  comfi>rt,  their  gov- 
ernor, Captain  John  White,  sailed*  for  England,  to  obtain 
the  necessary  supplies.     'On  his  arrival  he  found  the 
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nation  absorbed  by  the  threats  of  a  Spanish  invasion ;  and    iftS7. 
the  patrons  of  the  new  settlement  were  too  much  engaged       ■ 
in  public  measures  to  attend  to -a  less  important  and  re» 
mote  object.     Raleish,  however,  in  the  following  year^ 
1588,  despatohed*  Wi^te  with  supplies,  in  two  vessels ;     1588. 
but  the  latter,  desirous  of  a  gainful  voyage,  ran  in  search    ••  •'wi. 
of  Spcuiish  prizes ;  until,  at  length,  one  of  his  vessels  was 
overpower^,  boarded,  and  rifled,  and  both  ships  wers 
compelled  to  return  to  England. 

11.  Socn  aAer,  Raleigh  assigned^  his  patent  to  a  oom-  b.  ifuvhir, 
pany  of  merchants  in  L^don;  and  it  was  not  until  1590     .i?L 
that  White  was  enabled  to  return*  in  searoh  of  the  colony ;     \  ^^ 
and  then  the  island  of  Roanoke  was  deserted.     No  traces 
of  the  emigrants  could  be  found.     The  design  of  estab- 
lishing a  colony  was  abandoned,  and  the  country  was 
again  lelt^  to  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  natives.        4.  sapt. 

VIII.  Makquis  de  la  Roche. — 1.  'In  1598,  the  Mar-     1599. 
quis  de  la  Roche,  a  French  nobleman,  received  from  the  1.  Aumtpt  qf 
king  of  France  a  commission  for  founding  a  French  colo-  Sm^I^- 
ny  in  America.     Having  equipped  several  vessels,  he     "*"'^ 
sailed  with  a  ccmsiderabie  number  of  settlers,  most  of 

whom,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  draw  from  the  pris- 
ons of  Paris.  On  Sable*  island,  a  barren  spot  near  the 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  forty  men  were  left  to  form  a  set- 
tlement. 

2.  *La  Roche  dying  soon  after  his  return,  the  colonists  %  fau  ^vm 
were  neglected ;  and  when,  afler  seven  years,  a  vessel  ***^' 
was  sent  to  inquire  afler  them,  only  twelve  of  them  were 
living.  The  dungeons  from  Which  they  had  been  libera- 
ted were  7)referable  to  the  hardships  which  they  had 
sufiered.  The  emaciated  exiles  were  carried  back  to 
France,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  the  king, 
who  pardoned  their  crimes,  and  made  them  a  liberal  do- 
nation. 

IX.  Bastholomew  Gosnold. — I.  'In  1602,  Bartholo-     1802> 
mew   GrOfwiold  sailed*   from  Falmouth, j*    England,   and  J|/S«S^ 
abandoning  the  circuitous  route  by  the  Canaries''  and  the     oomoitf. 
West  Indies,'  made  a  direct  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  ^  Jjote??.  ng. 
and  in  seven  weeks  reached*  the  American  continent,  prob-  «•  »©»«.  p-  "* 
ably  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Massachusetts  Bay.J     **  **"' 
*Not  finding  a  good  harbor,  and  sailing  southward,  he  ^J^SSfy^mi 
discovered  and  landed'  upon  a  promontory  which  he  called   i.  snay  at. 


•  W-f  l«linul  to  90  ralVw  8.  E.  ttma  the  eMbwa  potnk  of  No*»  8eo«fc  .^^^^..j,..^ 

t  J7/«/m«MiiA  to  •  •eapon  town  rt  th»  «ftttttK»  «tf  rtw  *>«IJ{?»  OhMMl,  w 

extremity  of  Bnstand.    It  to  fiOmUee  8.  W.  flrom  Plymouth,  hai  an  exceUant  harbor,  maA  % 

fOaJntcadnipeVleofreotlTinffttietocfestfleefet.  _.^  ^  M.j-„fc«.^-  i_L_„m  thn  hmit 

lloidi  o'Oap«  Ann  oa  the  nortfi,  aad  0*pe  Cod  on  the  wath 
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AKALY9IS.  Cape  Cod.*  Sailing  thence,  and  pursuing  his  course  along 
\  Juno  M.   the  coast,  he  discovered'  several  islands,  one  of  which  he 

named  Elizabeth .f  and  another  Martha's  Vineyard. j: 

tiirMf^  to      2.  'Here  it  M'as  determined  to  leave  a  portion  of  the 

^^**''    crew  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  settlement,  and  a  store* 

house  and  fort  were  accordingly  erected ;  but  distrust  of 

the  Indians,  who  began  to  show  hostile  intentions,  and  the 

despair  of  obtaining  seasonable  supplies,  defeated  the  de- 

b.  Jaoe».   sign,  and  the  whole  party  embarked''  for  England.     "The 

i^SvSg^  return  occupied  but  five  weeks,  and  the  entire  voyage 

only  four  months. 

%.  Account  <f      8.  'Gosnold  and  his  companions  brought  back  so  favor- 

wd^SSSn-  able  reports  of  the  regions  visited,  that,  in  the  following 

^^T.'  year,'  a  company  of  Bristol*  merchants  despatched'*  two 

1603.     sniall  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Martin  Pring,  foi 

e  Mbte.p.  iss.  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  country,  and  opening  a  traf. 

d.  April «.   ijq   ^j^fj   ^g  natives.     Pring  landwl*  on  the  coast  of 

Maine,— discovered   some  of  its   principal   rivers, — and 

examined  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  as  far  as  Martha's 

Vineyard.     The  whole  voyage  occupied  but  six  nKOiths. 

In  1606,  Pring  repeated  tha  voyage,  and  made  a  more 

accurate  survey  of  Maine. 

4.  Qnnt(if      X.  De   Monts. — 1.   *In   1608,   the  king  of  France 

DeMmtt.    gr^^uted'  to  De   Monts,  a  gentleman  of  distinction,  tlie 

f.  Nov.  a.     sovereignty  of  the  country  from  the  40th  to  the  46th  de- 

,     gree  of  nortii  latitude ;  that  is,  from  one  degree  south  of 

«•  Note, P-«o.  New  York  city,'  to  one  north  of  Montreal.*'    *Sailing* 

***lg!:^^""  with  two  vessels,  in  the  spring  of  1604,  he  arrived  at 

I  Biuvh V    ^^^^^  Scotia^  in  May,  and  spent  the  summer  in  trafRcking 

J.  Note,  p.  in.  with  the  natives,  and  examining  the  coasts  preparatory  to 

^BtSSu^  a  settlement. 

0.  uujtrit       2.  'Selecting  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  St. 

wMw.      Croix,§  on  the  coast  of  New  Brunswick,  he  there  erected 

*-  "•*^-     a  fort  and  passed  a  rigorous  winter,*  his  men  sufiering 

1605.     much  from  the  want  of  suitable  provisions.    ^In  the  follow- 

IfportS!^  ing  spring,  1605,  De  Monts  removed  to  a  place  on  the  Bay 

of  Fundy  ;||   and  here  was  formed  the  first  permanent 

*  Cape  Cody  thai  xuu&ed  ftiom  the  number  of  co  fish  taken  there  by  Ue  diaooTereri  is  SO  miles 
S.  £.  fWtrn  Boeton. 

t  Bizobttk  Islandi  ue  e  gronp  of  13  Islands  mmOi  of  Bottavd^s  Baj,  end  firom  20  to  80  mflee 
£.  and  S.  E.  from  Newport,  Rhode  Tsland.  Kaehawn,  the  laiigeiit,  is  t  and  a  half  miles  long. 
Cattahnnk,  the  one  named  oy  Goenold  EUiabeth  Ida&d,  is  ttre  miles  and  a  half  lonf  and  thtee 
qnaiten  of  a  mile  broad. 

}  Martha''g  Vineyard ^  three  or  fonr  mile^  S.  E.  flrom  (he  Elixabeth. Inlands,  Is  19  miles  in 
Istn^  tnm  E.  to  W.,  and  fWnn  8  to  10  Kfles  in  width.  The  inland  called  by  Gosnold  Martha^ 
Tlnejard  is  now  called  No  Man's  Land,  a  small  island  fbur  or  fire  miles  south  from  Martha's 
T1na.Tard»    When  or  why  the  name  was  ehanged  i%  not  known. 

fVhmM,  CMr  lim.  called  by  the  Indians  £>>Aood*«,  erapdes  into  I>assamaqnoddy  Bay  at  the 
sw^mi  eirtnsalty  ef  Inline.  It  was  the  inland  of  the  rame  name,  a  Uw  niiloe  up  the  rfver,  on 
SS!  w  . '"'»"»  »e*tJed.  By  the  trcafy  of  17R8  the  Rt.  Croix  was  made  the  eastern  boandary 
«L!!!f  ir«[!!f  ^  BtaAes,  hut  It  wae  mteertate  what  river  was  the  BL  Ctoix  nncU  the  Mmalns  of  tha 
**<*<*  wrt  wet*  dlsrovord. 

ba  Bttf  of  Sttnd9j  JBmai<rab1e  far  Its  high  Udcs,  Ues  batween  Korm  Sootia  and  NewBrvna- 
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French    settlement  in   America.     The   settlement   was    1605. 

named  Port  Royal,*  and  the  whole  country,  embracing ": 

the  present  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  adja- 
cent islands,  was  called  Acadia. 

3.  *In  1608,  De  Monts,  although  deprived  of  his  former     1608. 
commission,  having  obtained  from  thfi  king  of  France  the    '•  ^^^^ 
grant  of  the  monopoly  of  the  fir  trade  on  the  river  St.    DcMonu. 
Lawrence,  fitted  out  two  vessels  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  settlement ;  but  not  finding  it  convenient  to  com- 
mand in  person,  he  placed  them  under  Samuel  Champlain, 

who  had  previously  visited  those  regions. 

4.  'The  expedition  sailed*  in  April,  and  in  June  arri-  »•  Account <^ 
ved^  at  Tadoussac,  a  barren  spot  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sa-  chS^&Z 
guenayf  river,  hitherto  the  chief  seat  of  the  traffic  in  furs.  teaienJ^qf 
Thence  Champlain  continued  to  ascend  the  river  until  he  ^.^^iwriUi. 
had  passed  the  Isle  of  Orleans,:):  when  he  selected'^  a    b.  jun«  s. 
commodious  place  for  a  settlement,  on  the  site  of  the  pres-     «•  ^^'  •• 
ent  city  of  Quebec,**  and  near  the  place  where  Cartier  d.Noi«,i».«»k 
had  passed  the  winter,  and  erected  a  fort  in  1541.    From 

this  time  is  dated  .the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the 
French  in  New  France  or  Canada. 

XI.  North  and  South  Virginia. — 1.  'In  1606  James     1606. 
the  Ist,  of  England,  claiming  all  that  portion  of  North  %£i3Jf^J3^ 
America  which  lies  between  the  34th  and  the  45th  degrees   ^J^J^ 
of  north  latitude,  embracing  the  country  finom  Cape  Fear^ 
to  Halifax,||  divided  this  territory  into  two  nearly  equal 
districts;    the  one,  called   North   Virginia,  extending 
from  the  41st  to  the  45th  degree  ;  and  the  other,  called 
South  Virginia,  from  the  84th  to  the  38th. 

2.  *The  former  he  cranted*  to  a  company  of  "  Knif  hts,   «-  ^^"^  ** 
gentlemen,  and  merchants,^'  of  the  west  of  England,    ^ompanut 
called  the  Plynumth  Company;  and  the  latter  to  a  com-  ^'^^^HT^ 
pany  of  "  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  merchants,"  mostly     '^<*'»*^ 
resident  in  London,  and  called   the   London  .Company, 
The  intermediate  district,  from  the  38th  to  the  41st  degree, 
was  open  to  both  companies ;  but  neither  was  to  form  a 
settlement  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  other. 


vick.  U  ii  itMrW  300  milM  in  length  tnoL  B.  W.  to  N.  B.,  and  75  miWi  aeroM  at  Its  entrance, 
gndoaJIj  narrowmi;  toward!  the  head  of  the  bar.  At  the  entrance  the  tide  is  of  the  ordinary 
height,  ahoot  eight  leet,  but  at  the  head  of  the  bay  It  risei  60  fcet,  and  is  so  rapid  aa  often  to 
OTertake  and  tweep  off  animali  fiseding  on  the  ehore. 

•  Port  Royal  (now  AnnapolkK  onoe  the  oapital  of  French  Acfulia,  is  ntuated  on  the  eaat  bank 
of  the  river  and  bay  of  Annapoib,  in  the  wcetem  part  of  Nora  Pcotia,  a  nhort  distance  from  the 
Bay  of  Fondy .  It  hae  an  excellent  harbor,  in  whieh  a  thousand  regwlB  ml|^t  anchor  in  security. 

t  The  Sa^uenay  rfrer  empUei  into  the  8t  Lawrence  fpom  the  north,  180  miles  N.  K.  fh»n 
QncbeCa 

X  The  IsU  of  OrUam  is  a  fertile  island  in  Che  St.  liawrence,  Htc  miles  below  Qnebeo.  It  is 
abont  25  miles  long  and  5  broad.    (See  Map,  p.  280.)  *w  ^r  r-^  »— t7I—  — 

♦  G9»*  J'Wi/  to  5>e  southern  point  of  Smith-  Island,  at  tje  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  lUver,  on 
Iha  eoast  of  N.  Carolina,  160  miles  N.  B.  ftrom  Charleston     ( »««  M»P;  ^  X  w  «f  Chebnrto. 

g  Halijux,  the  eajHta?  of  Nora  Scotia,  is  situated  on  the  \^ ^'^^^^J^l^ ^^^^ 
wMeh  UWthe  S.  t  coast  of  Nova  8co3a.  The  town  to  10  «*^»^™^"»^  and  has  an  ex- 
MUoat  barber  «f  10  i^aamnUM.    14  to  about  tfO  niki  M.  B- £n»  B<»<o^ 
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1NALY0I8.      8.  ^The  supreme  govenunent  of  each  district  was  to  be 

I.  r/tegw-  vested  in  a  council  residing  in  England,  the  members  of 

^uSm^  which  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  king,  and  to  be  re- 

diMtrtett,     moved  at  bis  pleasure.     The  local  administration  of  tho 

affairs  of  each  colony  was  to  be  committed  to  a  council 

residing  within  its  limits,  likewise  to  be  appointed  by  the 

t.  ^JPBc^f^  king,  and  to  act  conformably  to  his  instructions.     'The 

fimT*^  effects  of  these  regulations  were,  that  all  executive  and 

legislative  powers  were  placed  whollv  in  the  hands  of  the 

king,  and  tha  colonists  were  deprived  of  the  rights  of  self. 

government,— «nd  the  companies  received  nothing  but  a 

simple  charter  of  incorporation  for  commercial  purposes. 

%.  Auff.  a.       4.  *Soon  after  the  grant,  the  Plymouth  Company  des^ 

b.  Nov.  93.   patched*  a  vessel  to  examine  the  country ;  but  befi>re  the 

^pUSS^  voyage  was  completed  she  was  captured^  by  the  Spaa- 

j^J^^ijJ^  iards.     Andther  vessel  was  soon  after  sent  out  for  the  same 

eotmtry.     purpose,  which  returned  with  so  favwable  an  account  of 

the  country,  that,  in  the  following  year,  the  company  sent 

out  a  colony  of  a  hundred  planters  under  the  command 

1607.     of  Geoi^e  Popham. 

*  ^"^  «Li  ^'  *'^^®y  landed*  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,"* 
cMkaMftf  where  they  erected  a  few  rude  cabins,  a  store-house,  and 
d^9e&iff.  ^^^  slight  fortifications ;  after  whidi,  the  vessels isailed^ 
for  England,  leaving  forty-five  emigrants  in  the  plantation, 
which  was  named  St  George.  The  winter  was  intensely 
cold,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  colony,  from  famine  and 
hardships,  were  extremely  severe.  They  lost  their  store- 
house by  fire,  and  their  president  by  death ;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  abandoned  the  settlement  and  returned  to 
England. 

^B^SSir      ^'  *^^^^^  *^®  charter  of  the  London  Company,  which 

the  London  alone  succeeded,  three  small  vessels,  under  the  command 

^^'^9^.    of  Captain.Christopher  Newport,  sailed*  for  the  American 

coast  in  December,  1606,  designing  to  land  and  form  a 

t  w«te.  P  »«♦  settlement  at  Roanoke.'     Pursuing  the  old  route  by  the 

tSSte'*  iii ^*^^^*  *^^  *^®  West  Indies,*"  Newport  did  not  arrive 

L  Bfayc     ^^^^  April ;  when  a  storm  fortunately  carried^  him  north 

of  Roanoke  into  Chesapeake  Bay.f 


•  The  KmntUcj  a  iIvot  of  Utise,  ««rt  of  ih« 
PwMbMot,  fldlb  iBfeo  tiw  OMn  190  mSkM  N.  B.  fH« 
Boiton«~^Tbe  fdaoB  when  th«  Sagtylakoe  tolonf 
(MUiaiiKuUl3rea]led)iMaflBd(lM^»tebar,  isSn  Hbto 
preflflnt  town  at  Pliippibofgf  wtiidi  U  totavooeA  tf 
» long  niTOw  ptntninla  t  the  mwrth  of  mm  Kco- 
nebeo  Klv«r,  having  tli«  rivw  on  thft  eaat.  IWk 
Poitu^  a  mile  tkof  fh*  S.  S.  Mtnar  of  ttw  pealn- 
MttiMjjinM  Um  dte  of  tbe  eoUmj. 

t  Th«  CkBtapmkt  Jbf,  portly  in  TIrglsliK  oii4 
nartJbr  In  UuTlnd,  II  ftoA  7  to  90  miko  In  widOi, 

ISO  milea  in  ymgU  from  V.      '        " 

widt  at  tti  oBtraBOO.  ~ 
K.  aaA  Oopo  Honigr  CB 


M  nom  /  K>au  miwi  in  wwca, 
from  M.  to  S^oad  If  mfieo 
bolwoon  Com  Obaiki  <aa  Ika 
onVmB 
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7.  ^Sailing  al<xig  the  southern  shores  he  aooa  entered  a 
noble  river  which  he  named  James  River,*  and,  after  - 
pap«ing  abaut  fifty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  dt»ftt> 


through  a  delightful  country,  selected*  a  place  for  a  settle- 
ment, which  was  named  Jamestotffn.^  Here  was  formed  •■  »« & 
the  first  permanent  settlement  of  the  English  in  the  New 
World, — K>ne  hundred  and  ten  years  after  the  discovery 
of  the  continent  by  Cabot,  and  forty  one  years  irom  the 
settlement^  of  St.  Augustine  in  Florida.  b.  seei».  tw. 


•  TlM  James  Rher  xtMs  in  the  AUegfaany  Moaafednft,  pM— ■  Ibxoaf  h  ttia  Koe  Kidge,  sad 
lUla  Into  Om  aoDihera  put  of  ClicMpetke  Bay.  its  vatrxam  Into  Ite  bay  Is  etllad  Jfiwijrfnn 
JImm<«,  having  F^ini  Com/art  on  llw  north,  and^WlUoagtaby  PiHnft  on  ttw  loaUi. 

t  JtaMcsfofcm  b  on  tho  north  ride  of  JamM  Klv«r.  80  miba  fttan  ks  nottlh,  and  8  ndlaa  8.  8. 
W.  Cram  WiUIaaMban.  Tha  vUlMa  is  catixaly  dMRind,  wUh  tfao  aasaplloa  oT  ono  or  t«o  «M 
t^niy*liri  and  is  not  x>and  on  modem  soaps     (Se«  Map.) 
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APPENDIX 

TO  THE  PERIOD  OP  VOYAGES  AND  DISCOVERIES. 

ANALYSIS.      1.  *In  the  preceding  part  of  our  hhtorf  we  haYC  passed  orer  a 
'  period  of  more  than  one  hnndred  years,  extending  from  the  end  of 

ceding  MTt  the  fifteenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century     A^^^U 
ij/'o«r«»--**portion  consists  of  voyages  and  discoveries  merely,  made  by  navi- 
^^'       gators  of  different  nations,  with  no  unity  of  action  or  design,  we 
Ind  here  little  or  nothing  that  can  throw  light  on  the  subsequent 
character  of  the  American  people. 
8.  i^npar-        2.  Sin  the  meantime,  however,  our  fathers,  mostly  of  one  nation, 
^aSthiiS    ^^"^  already  on  the  stage  of  actioo  in  another  land,  and  causes 
Engiwi  hu-  and  influences  were  operating  to  plant  them  as  colonists  on  this 
flSsofion  tSttik  '^^^  wilderness  coast,  and  to  give  them  those  types  of* individual 
our  Qipn.     and  national  character  which  they  afterwards  exhibited.    To  Eng- 
land therefore,  the  nation  of  our  origin,  we  must  look,  if  we  would 
know  who  and  what  our  fathers  were,  in  what  circumstances  they 
had  been  placed,  and  what  characters  they  had  formed.    We  shall 
thus  be  enabled  to  enter  upon  our  colonial  history  with  a  prepara- 
tory knowledge  that  will  give  it  additional  interest  in  our  eyes, 
and  give  us  more  enlarged  views  of  its  importance.    Let  us  then, 
for  a  while^  go  back  to  England  our  father-land ;  let  us  look  at  the 
social,  the  internal  history  of  her  people,  and  let  us  endeavor  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  age  as  we  pass  it  in  review  before  us. 
a.  nenry  tfu      3.  'Henry  the  Seventh,  the  first  king  of  the  house  of  Tudor,* 
Seventh,     -^qj  <)q  ^j^g  throne  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
4.  inteiH'     America.    ^When  intelligence  of  that  important  event  reached 
^aSSwy^  England,  it  excited  there,  as  throughout  Europe,  feelings  of  sur- 
Jnurica.     prise  and  admiration ;  but  in  England  these  feelings  were  mingled 
with  the  regret  that  accident  alone  had  probably  deprived  that 
6.  Cotumhtu  country  of  the  honor  which  Spain  had  won.   ^For  while  Columbus, 
vSpSwSie  ^^^^  little  prospect  of  success,  was  soliciting  aid  from  the  courts 
^Uenry.     of  Portugal  and  Spain,  to  enable  him  to  test  the  wisdom  of  his 
schemes,  he  sent  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  solicit  tlie  patronage 
of  the  king  of  England,  who  Received  hb  propositions  with  the 
greatest  favor.    But  Bartholomew  having  been  taken  prisoner  by 
pirates  on  his  voyage,  and  long  detained  in  captivity,  it  was  ascer- 
tained soon  after  his  arrival  that  the  plans  of  Columbus  had  al* 
ready  been  sanctioned  and  adopted  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
f  Bngtkh    '^^^^  *^®  patronage  of  Henry  was  no  longer  needed. 
y^stt  America      4.  < Although  the  English  were  thus  deprived  of  the  honor  of 

*  So  eallfld  becaote  be  wu  a  detc«ndant  from  EiUnund  Tudor.  Befbre  his  lu(^cel«ioD  to  the 
fhrotie  hb  dtleirM  Earl  of  Richmond.  The  Ura  Tudor  mverpigns  were  Henry  VII..  Uevry 
Tm.,  Edward  TI.,  Mary,  and  BUzabetb.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  the  throike  nune  Into  th« 
ponrawton  of  the  Stuarts  in  the  following  manner.  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII., 
married  James  Stuart,  King  of  SootUnd,  whose  title  was  James  T.  They  left  one  daughter, 
the  ualbrtonate  Maiy,  Queen  of  Soots.  On  the  death  of  Eliabeth  the  Tndor  race  was  ez- 
tf  net,  and  James  YI.  of  SooUaad,  son  of  Mary  of  Scots,  was  the  nearest  hrir  to  the  throne  of 
giglMld^  to  whieh  he  acceded  with  the  tiUe  of  Jamet  L ;  the  first  English  soTeivIgn  of  tlM 

A»  tta  Tndor  prinees  were  on  the  throne  of  KngUnd  dmfng  the  first  period  of  oar  history, 
S?rJ!IL5**  *PP<»««tU  n«an«nUy  refrn  to  them  indWduiUIy,  it  wiU  be  weD  fbr  the  reader 
^  ?ff?  JK  <>™"f  o'  theh"  aneoessloo  by  wifcrring  to  the  Chart,  page       .    This  wlU  also  lervt 
X  m  uw  mind  a  compontife  view  W  the  two  hWoriM— English  and  AmertotB. 
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diflcoTcring  America,  tliey  were  the  secoDd  nation  to  visit  its  shores,  ANALYSia 

and  the  firet  that  rcacheS  the  continent  itself.    Little  immediate 

benefit  was  deriTcd  to  England  from  the  two  Toyages  of  Cabot,  tSi^SSmM 
except  the  foundation  of  a  claim  to  the  right  of  territorial  pro-  to  temtoriat 
perty  in  the  newly  discovered  regions.    »Cabot  would  willingly    ^*?^* 
nave  renewed  his  voyages  under  the  patronage  of  Henry,  but  find- 
ing him  90  occupied  with  oivll  dissensions  at  home  that  he  could 
not  be  interested  in  projects  of  colonial  settlements  abroad,  he 
transferred  his  services  to  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  he  was  long  re- 
verenced for  his  superior  skill  in  navigation. 

5.  'From  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  to  that  of  Elizabeth,   a.  Early  r«- 
the  English  appear  to  have  had  no  fixed  views  of  establishing  col-     ^SSStSf 
onies  in  America;  and  even  the  val uable  fisheries  which  they  had  di s-   with  Amer- 
covered  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  were,  for  nearly  a  century,        **•• 
monopolized  by  the  commercial  rivalries  of  France,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal, although  under  the  acknowledged  right  of  English  juris- 
diction. 

6.  "Henry  the  Seventh  was  a  prince  of  considerable  talents  for  a  Character 
pabUo  afiiairt)  but  exceedingly  avanoioas,  and  by  nature  a  despot,  ^mn?%« 
although  his  sagacity  generally  led  him  to  prefer  pacific  counsels.     Savcmh. 
His  power  was  more  absolute  than  that  of  any  previous  monarch 

since  the  establishment  of  the  Great  Charter,'i<'  and  although  his 
reign  was,  on  the  whole,  fortunate  for  the  nation,  yet  the  services 
which  he  rendered  it  were  dictated  by  his  views  of  private  advan- 
tage^ rather  than  by  motives  of  public  spirit  and  generosity — a  sig- 
nal instance  in  which  the  selfishness  of  a  monarch  has  been  made 
to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.   <The  state  of  England  *  I^^JJJgJ* 
at  this  period  requires  from  us  more  than  a  passing  notice,  for  here   %£^!!!ut^ 
conmienced  those  changes  in  the  condition  of  her  people,  the  influ-  £^JJ2i£ 
enoes  of  which  have  affected  ail  their  subsequent  history,  and,  con-         Jwio*- 
aeqnently,  essentially  modified  the  chajracter  of  our  own. 

7.  'At  Uie  aoeessfon  of  Henry,  which  was  at  the  close  of  the    s  state  <(f 
long  and  bloody  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  £^^^%^ 
wLich  had  ruined  many  of  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  there  was  aeeetgion  uf 
no  overshadowing  aristocracy,  as  under  former  kbigs,  sufficiently    ^^^^ 
BBiied  and  powerful  to  resist  tse  encroachments  of  royal  authority  *, 

wad  the  great  body  of  the  people,  so  long  the  sport  of  contending 
Caetions,  were  willing  to  submit  to  usurpations,  and  even  ii^juries, 
rather  than  plunge  thenfselves  anew  into  like  miseries.    *f n  the  s.  poUey  qf 
zeal  of  the  king  however  to  increase  his  own  power  and  give  it  ad-  £!S!St!md 
ditional  security,  he  unconsciously  contributed  to  the  advancement    iu^ffMM. 
of  the  cause  of  popular  liberty.    In  proportion  as  the  power  of  the 
nobility  had  been  divided  and  weakened  by  the  former  civil  wars,  so 
had  the  power  of  the  Feudal  System^  been  diminished, — a  &r  more 

*  The  Chrmt  Ohaiter,  [ JIRi^fia  dkartaA  ma  obtaJiuid  ftom  King  John,  by  th«  butnu,  vnoB 
In  band,  in  the  year  1215.  It  limited  and  mltigiited  the  Mverities  of  th«  »adal  »7«fann,  dfanln- 
Iriied  the  arblttury  powers  of  Uie  monarch,  and  gu^mntied  fanportant  libertiei  and  prtyiicges 
to  all  dasaea — the  barons,  clergy,  and  people.  Yee  it  waa  not  till  after  a  long  and  bloody  struB- 
^le,  during  many  sncce«ling  reigns,  that  the  peaceable  enjoj-ment  of  tnese  xigfata  waa  oS- 
rained  The  Great  Charter  -waa  signed  June  16tli,  1215,  at  a  place  eaUed  Ronnymede,  on  tha 
kraxike  of  the  lUrer  Thames,  between  Staines  and  Windsor. 

t  JPeutifd  System.    At  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  in  the  year  1066,  the  people  of 
Enjctnnd,  then  called  An^lo-Saxo-ns^  from  their  mixed  English  and  Saxon  origin,  were  dl-vlded 
Inio  three  Rla5>iie« :— the  nobles  or  than» ;  the  fireemen  ;  and  the  TUlai]:^.  or  slaTss.    The  lat* 
ter,  however,  a  very  nnmeroas  rlass,  were  of  soreral  kinds,  and  rBduced  to  differsnt  degreer 
of  serrltndp.    Tbow  who  euldTated  the  land  were  transftred  with  it  from  one  proprietor  tr 
Sknotlier,  and  roold  not  be  remove  I  from  it.    Others,  tafcen  In  war,  were  the  abnolttte  proper^ 
of  their  masten.    The  power  of  a  ma-oter  however  over  his  slares,  was  not  unlimited  anum 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  It  was  among  their  Oerman  ancestors.    If  a  man  nudmed  Ws  slave  tl 
Utter  i«^ow9d  his  fivedom ;  If  he  killed  him  ha  paid  a  fine  to  the  king ;  bnt  If  Che  slava  fl 
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ANALT8I8.  odions  Instnunent  of  tyranny  tlian  was  erer  wielded  by  a  single 

despot    It  "was  the  selfish  poUcy  of  Henry,  as  we  shall  learn,  that 

did  the  world  the  Taloable  service  of  giving  to  this  system  ita 
death-blow  in  England, 
t.  Fwmer       8.  ^It  had  long  been  a  practice  among  the  nobles,  or  barons,  fbr 
^^tSfmJ^  each  to  engage  as  many  men  in  his  service  as  he  was  able,  giving 
them  badges  or  liveries,  by  which  they  were  kept  in  readiness  to  as- 
sist him  in  all  wars,  insurrections,  and  riots,  and  even  in  bearing  evi- 
fLf^twn  9f  denoe  for  him  in  courts  of  justice.    sThd  barons  had  thus  estab- 
rAiir  jMiMT.  |{0|^Q(|p^y  despotisms  of  the  most  obnoxious  kind,  hostile  alike 
to  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  the  administration  of  Justice 
t.  Tkiwmne  among  the  peojple.    *Jealous  of  the  power  thus  exercised  by  the 
^SSt'ttwtSf  ^ft<^°^  Aiid which,  at  times,  had  been  the  severest  restraint  upon 
m  u.       the  royal  prerogative,  the  king  sought  to  weaken  it  by  causing  se- 
vere laws  to  be  enacted  against  engaging  retainers,  and  giving 
badges  or  liveries  to  any  but  the  menial  servants  of  the  baron's 
household.    An  instance  of  the  severity  of  the  king  in  causing 
these  laws  to  be  rigidly  enforced  is  thus  related  by  Hume. 

t 

not  Ae  within  %  daj  after  iSb»  InJaTy.  the  oflbnos  irent  anpuniahM.  Tlrase  taaks  and  eondl- 
doni  of  aocMy  eonrtllntMl  the  ftodil  qntam  of  Itaglflaid  m  lu  Immatare  ttsle.  The  eonqneel 
by  WHUmb  of  Nonn«>dly,hgiwver«  we  theewweof  eiitahHihtng  this  iqnitMainiainioge  perilel 
atfete  •■  It  then  ezieted  on  the  cononeut 

WilOem  dietribvtted  large  ti«et8  of  ttie  lands  <^  the  kingdom  amonc  hii  Nonnsn  foUoiren ; 
yet  to  an  theae  granta  a  Tarietv  of  obllgi^ona  wae  annexed.  Thoae  Saxon  landholden  also, 
who  tvere  permitted  to  letaln  thetr  eatotoa,  iren  reonliwl  ftnt  to  snmnder  them  to  the  crown, 
and  tiien  to  reeeiTe  them  again  on  the  nme  eondlUoaa  that  were  enacted  of  the  Monnaint. 
The  moet  Important  of  theae  oondltiona  waa  the  requirement  of  mllibury  eerrice ;  together  wtth 
certato  paymenta,  of  vaiiona  kinds,  which  oonstltated  a  considerable  part  of  the  royal  retenne. 
Upon  the  non-ftiMlmant  cf  fte  coadHions  on  whloh  the  lands  were  granted,  Ihey  rofverted  bade 
to  the  Bovarrign.  In  ooneeqnenee  ct  tlds  change  in  the  tonnrea  by  whiw  land  was  held,  II 
became  a  fundamental  maxfin  in  KngMah  law,  "  that  the  king  b  the  dniTersal  lord  and  origi- 
nal proprietor  of  all  the  lands  in  his  kingdom."  The  word/eiMt  signified  "  an  estate  in  trust,'* 
hence  the  propriety  of  eaUing  tfela  the  "  FeuAU  System.'* 

Nearly  the  same  condittana  whkk  tiie  sofeteign  exacted  of  the  faanms.  the  faUtar  im- 
posed upon  their  Tsasats  or  tenants,  who  were  a  species  of  subordinate  landao&Asia ;  so  thai 
a  Ibndal  banm  was  a  king  in  miniatnre,  and  a  barcmy  was  a  little  kingdoacL  Theee  vassals  or 
tenante  wean  entitled  to  the  seriltiea  of  ttie  Anglo4lazon  serfif  or  TiUains,  who  were  annexed  to 
the  land  whkh  tiiey  onttlTated.  Theae  asrih,  called  also  fndiM  alaiw,  possessud  an  fanpefftot 
kind  of  propertiy  nX  their  own,  in  their  houses,  ftumltnre  and  gardenw ;  and  eeold  not  be  •»* 
mored  fkom  the  land ;  bat  the  household  or  domeetlo  slaves,  the  same  as  with  the  Sanini^ 
were  the  personal  nroperty  of  their  masters,  who  sold  them  at  their  pleasure,  and  eren  ex- 
ported them,  as  acuolso  of  eosmieflva.  Into  ftreignoonntiiea.  The  numbers  of  tliid  latter  dast 
were  matly  increased  by  the  Norman  conquest  as  those  who  wen  taken  prisaness  at  the  bot- 
tle of  uasangs.  and  in  subsequent  revolts,  were  reduced  to  slavery. 

During  the  flfteentfi  century  the  number,  both  of  dosnestio  and  predial  slaves,  was  greatly 
diminished,  as  the  preprletots  of  land  found  tiiat  Iheir  work  was  petlbimed  to  bettor  purpose, 
and  eren  at  less  expanse,  by  hired  aerrants.  The  numenws  wan,  also,  In  which  the  EngUsh 
were  engaged  during  this  period,  contributed  to  the  deeliae  of  al&vafy ,  by  obUginf  Che  noblea 
to  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  their  Serb  and  domeetles.  Tet  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Uenxy  the 
Bighth,  we  read  of  Englieh  staves,  the  abecdute  property  of  their  masters,  although  at  this  thne 
It  waa  a  jprsvaiUng  opinion  among  people  of  all  ranks,  that  sUmery  was  Inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  ChrisUanUy,  and  the  rigfate  of  Ininanlty.  In  the  year  1014  Henry  the  ^ghth  granted 
an  act  of  manumissiou  to  two  of  hia  slares  and  iheir  e^wiH^^  fbr  which  he  assigned  this  reason 
in  the  preamble :  **  That  Ood  had  a*  first  created  all  men  equjUly  ft«e  by  nature,  but  that 
many  lutd  been  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  laws  of  men.  Wo  beUere  It  thereftne  to  be  a  plona 
act,  and  meritoitous  in  the  sight  of  eod,  to  set  eertsin  of  our  slaves  at  HberU  from  their  bon- 
dage." It  is  asserted  by  one  who  wrote  during  the  re|gn  of  Bdward  the  Sixth,  that  neither 
predial  nor  domestSo  slaves  were  then  ftmud  in  Sngland,  although  the  laws  still  admitted  both. 
The  most  obnoxloas  fisatnree  of  the  Vandal  System  had  then  become  extinct ;  although  the 
Bdtttary  tenures,  with  their  troublesome  appendages,  were  not  abolished  until  16TMn  Cha 
reign  of  Oharles  the  Second.  Sven  now,  some  honorary  servloes,  nqoirsd  of  the  ancteni 
bwons,  aie  rafialned  at  eorooatlons,  and  on  other  public  occasions.  The  eObcte  of  the  fbudai 
'  stiU  seen  In  the  existence  of  some  portions  of  ttiat  powerful  landed  acbrtocracy 
I  f  and  also  In  many  peculiarities  in  Hie  government  and  laws  of  JBngland.  Tm 
^b*QBdmtood  with  aaV  degree  of  aoennoy  wlOiout  a  general  aoquaintanoe  with 

^T?**^S?l.f?^*? *^  tmporlani  JSatories of  Xn^land:  4lio,  Blackstona*s Oommsali. 
'^ILtrtiapfaml^g^aadO.  ^ 
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9.  >^  The  earl  of  Ozfbrd,  the  Ungfs  &Torite  general,  in  irhom  he  analysis. 
always  placed  great  and  deserved  confidence,  haring  splendidly  en-  : 


tertained  him  at  his  castle  of  Heninghom,  was  desirous  of  making  tMtS^it!' 
a  parade  of  his  magnificence  at  the  departure  of  his  roval  gaest,  ^'Z^SL^^ 
and  ordered  all  his  retainers  with  their  liberies  and  hadges,  to  he   ^ffSim 
drawn  up  in  two  lines,  that  their  appearance  might  be  more  gallant      v*"^ 
and  splendid.    '  My  lord/  said  the  king, '  I  hare  heard  much  of 
TOUT  hospitality ;  but  the  tnith  fa  exceeds  the  report    These 
iiaadBame  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  whom  I  see  on  both  sides  of  me, 
are,  no.  doubt,  your  menial  serrants.'    The  earl  smiled,  and  ooo- 
fesseJ  that  his  fbrtnne  was  too  narrow  for  such  magnificence. 
'  They  are,  most  of  them.'  snlgoined  he,  '  my  retainers,  who  are 
eome  to  do  me  serrioe  at  tnis  tiine.  when  they  know  I  am  honored 
with  yoor  majesty's  presence.'    Tne  king  started  a  little,  and  said.' 
'  By  my  faith,  my  lord,  I  thank  yon  for  your  good  cheer,  but  I 
must  not  allow  my  laws  to  be  broken  in  my  sight.    My  attorney 
must  speak  with  you.'    Oxford*  is  said  to  haye  paid  no  less  than 
fifteen  thousand  marks,  as  a  composition  for  his  offence." 

10.  sSuch  severity  was  highly  effectual  in  aoeomplishing  its  olgeet,  a  Bm^fltttd 
and  the  emulation  of  the  burons,  and  their  lore  of  display^  and  mag-  ^^  pJtm 
aificence  gnulually  took  a  new  direction.    Instead  of  rieing  wiUi    upon  ttm 
each  other  in  the  number  and  power  of  their  dependents  or  retain-  ^^jSSiJl 
ers,  they  now  endeaTored  to  excel  in  the  splendor  and  elq;ance  of      pSSk- 
their  eonipage,  houses,  and  tables.    The  yery  luxuries  in  which 

they  indulged  thus  gare  encouragement  to  the  arts ;  the  manners 
of  the  nobuity  became  more  refined  i  and  the  common  people,  no 
longer  maintained  in  Ticious  idleness  by  their  superiors,  were  ob- 
HgtA  to  learn  some  calling  or  industry,  and  became  useral  both  to 
themselyes  and  to  others.  Such  were  some  of  the  beneficial  effects 
of  a  law  originating  merely  in  the  monarch's  jealousy  and  distrosi 
of  the  power  of  the  nobility. 

1 1 .  'Another  severe  but  covert  blow  upon  the  power  of  the  harems  a  jMUhn 
was  the  passage  of  a  law,t  giving  to  them  the  privilege  of  selling  HfyS^St 
or  otherwise  disposing  of  their  landed  estates,  which  before  were  -^tuw  poHe^. 
inalienable,  and  descended  to  the  eldest  son  by  the  laws  of  primo- 
geniture.   ^This  liberty,  not  disagreeable  to  the  nobles  themselvesL  «.  ^atcf 
and  highly  pleasing  to  the  commons,  caused  the  vast  fortunes  of     *****«» 
the  former  to  be  gradually  dissipated,  and  the  property  and  influ-      '"""* 
enc«  of  the  latter  to  be  increased.    The  effects  of  thi.^  and  of  the 

ibrmer  law,  gradually  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  conaitkm  of  the 
common  people,  who  b^n  to  rise,  only  with  the  waning  power  of 
the  Feudal  System. 

12.  <With  the  clergy,  however,  Henry  was  not  so  sucoessftiL   At  f.  TteeZcrnH' 
thai  time  all  convents,  monasteries,  and  sanctified  places  of  wor-  g£SSSiu! 
ship,  were  general  asylums,  or  places  of  refoge,  to  which  criminals  v^  MUmtpit 
might  escape,  and  be  safe  from  the  vengeance  of  the  law.    This  toJuSetStm 
was  little  less  than  allowing  an  absolute  toleration  of  all  kinds  of     abomfui. 
vice ;  yet  Henry,  induced  prindpaUy  by  a  jealousy  of  the  growing 

power  and  wealtn  of  the  monastic  body,  in  vain  exerted  his  infiu- 
enos  with  the  pope  to  get  these  sanctuaries  abolished.  AH  that 
he  eonld  accomplish,  was,  that  if  thieves,  robbers,  and  murder- 
ers, who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  i«nc»^arieS|  should  sally  out 


^oo|i,torft«i»w«,ii^«11»»ttlof»«.''    Ungwrd  rtub*  a- fin.  a 
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ANALYdifl.  and  commit  new  offences^^id  escape  a  second  time,  tkej  might 

"~"  then  be  taken  and  deliycred  up  to  justice. 
1.  "  Berwjit        13.  ^The  benefit  of  clergy*  however,  was  somewhat  abridged ;  the 
^^!e!meniv  <5^^^^"^^>  ^^^  ^he  first  offence  being  bumecf  in  the  hand,  with  a  Ict- 
Qf,ani^i9oqfter  denoting  his  crime ;  after  which  he  was  liable  to  be  punished 
'o/Ke  «S5^  capitally  if  oonyicted  a  second  time.    But  in  the  following  reign. 
tuary.       When  the  Reformation  had  extended  over  England,  the  benefit  oi 
clergy  was  denied  to  any  nnder  the  degree  of  sub-deacon, -and  the 
privileges  of  the  sanctuary,  as  places  of  refuge  for  crimimals,  were 
abolished ;  but  it  was  long  before  all  distinctions  in  the  penal  code 
were  removed  between  the  clergy  and  other  subjects. 
5L  i>iM  roa-      14.  «The  laws  relative  to  murder,  however,  even  at  the  commmio^ 
^Hr^   went  of  the  sixteenth  century,  exhibited  a  spirit  little  less  enlight- 
ened than  that  found  among  some'  of  the  savage  tribes  of  North 
America.    Prosecutions  for  murder  were  then,  as  now,  carried  on 
in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  yet  a  limited  time  was  specified 
within  which  the  prosecution  was  to  be  commenced,  and  often,  in 
the  interval,  satisfaction  was  made  by  the  criminal,  to  the  friends 
or  relatives  of  the  person  murdered,  and  the  crime  was  suffered  to 
go  unpunished.    But  now,  in  all  civilized  nations,  public  prosecu- 
tors are  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  bring  to  justice  all  offcndera 
against  the  peace  and  safety  of  society. 
8.  State  df        15.  H)f  the  State  of  morals  during  this  period,  we  may  form  some 
nSi'SSlittaS,  ^^^  ^'^^^^  ^^^  '^^  criminal  statistics  that  have  been  handed  down 
i^.      '  to  us,  although  the  numbers  are  probably  somewhat  exaggerated. 
It  is  stated  in  an  act  6f  parliament  pass^  in  the  third  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eiehth,  that  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the 
kingdom,  confined  for  debts  and  crimes,  amounted  to  more  than 
sixty  thousand,  an  assertion  which  appears  to  us  scarcely  credible. 
One  writer  asserts  that  during  the  same  reign,  of  thirty-eight 
years,  seventy-two  thousand  persons  were  executed  for  theft  and 
robbery — amounting  to  nearly  two  thonsand  a  year. 
4,  Onima       16.  *But  we  are  told  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
^pfa^M    Bliziih^  the  number  punished  capitally  was  less  than  four  hundred 
^^Mow.     in  a  year,  and  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this 
%.AKHbedto  number  had  diminished  to  less  than  fifty.    ^This  diminution  is 
w***-       ascribed  by  Hume  to  the  great  improvement  in  morals  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  caused  chiefly,  he  asserts,  by  the  in- 
crease of  industry,  and  of  tne  arts,  which  gave  maintenance,  and^ . 
what  is  of  almost  equal  importance,  occupation  to    the   lower 
«.  Tf»  prtn-  classes.    'If  these  be  fdcts,  they  afFora  an  illustration  of  the  prin- 
^tSdblrSSHt  <^ipl^  ^hat  in  an  ignorant  population,  idleness  and  vice  almost  in- 
faetf.       separably  accompany  each  other. 
T.  r^mign       1 7.  'Durinff  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  foreign  commerce  was 
JJ^JJJ"^^  carried  on  to  little  extent,  although  the  king  attempted  to  cncou- 
regui^e  ttu  rage  it  by  laws  regulating  trade :  yet  so  unwise  were  most  of  these 
laws  that  trade  and  industry  were  rather  hurt  than  promoted  by 


*  By  "  bcfneflt  of  olenj}"  <■  understood  a  prevblon  of  law  bj  wblch  cterfjmott  and  otheni 
Mfc  apoii  to  perftmn  rel^iioiu  serrloes  w«r»  exempted  from  criminal  process  in  tbe  ordinary 
courts  of  law,  and  deUvwod  over  to  the  tetksiaxHeal  Jadgo ;  so  that  the  ehwrh  alone  took  cog« 
nlttBee  of  the  oflboee.  Under  this  reirolatioD,  a  corrupt  priesthood  ml^t  be  RiiiUy  of  Mm 
graafiest  enormities^  with  no  human  power  to  brlnj;  the  offenders  to  Justice.  Originally  tb« 
oeDilll  of  eleiKy  was  allowed  to  those  only  who  were  of  the  rkriccU  order ;  but  In  process  ot 
Hme  ft  WM  ex&nded  to  all  who  couU  read ;  such  penons  being  arconnted  in  those  imyt  of 
teoomiioe.  vort^  of  belonging  to  the  clerical  order.  A  larffe  number  of  pettj  oSenoes  wem 
wfSJPnwibli  With  d«^  to  those  who  wvrs  not  entitled  to  plead  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
*-^W  tt—  vrlpns  mo^nilcation*  and  chan^^s  which  the  laws  relating  to  benefit  of  clergy  bavt 
S?gCTSP^J'{j*<'^''yfa»n^<t  ia  tendng  the  ptestnt  pentl  cods  dTSniflandf  see  Warkstrm^ 
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the  care  and  attention  bestowed  npon  them.     Laws  were  mode  analysis. 

agiiiDSt  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  and  agiiinst  the  expor- 

tation  of  horses :  prices  were  affixed  to  woollen  cloth,  to  caps  and 

hats ;  and  the  wages  of  laborers  were  regulated  by  law.    In  the  other  impoi- 

fbllowing  reign  these  unjust  regulations  were  greatly  extended,  al-    ''^  **•••• 

thoagh  in  many  instances  it  was  impossible  to  enforce  them.  Laws 

were  made  to  prohibit  luxury  in  apparel,  but  without  much  effect : 

A  statute  was  enacted  to  Hx  the  price  of  beef  pork,  mutton,  and 

-veal :  and  laws  were  i>as9ed  to  prevent  the  people  from  abandoning 

tillage  and  throwing  their  lands  into  pasturaee. 

IS.  *The  apparent  necessity  for  this  latter  law  arose  from  the  ef-  i.Lmotopr^ 
fccts  of  former  partial  and  unjust  enactments,  which  fbrbade  the  SSSmSS^qf 
exportation  of  grain  and  encouraged  that  of  wool.    So  pernicious   tillage,  and 
to  the  great  mats  of  the  people  was  this  system,  although  lucra-    *^^^- 
t'lxc  to  the  large  landholders,  owing  to  the  increasing  demand  for 
wool,  that  the  beggary  and  diminished  population  of  the  poorer 
classes  were  its  consequences.    ^During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,   a  Lata  rei^ 
a  law  was  made  by  which  every  one  was  prohibited  Aram  making  wwSjiuSn 
cloth,  unless  he  h^  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years.  This     ^f  cloth. 
b\r,  after  having  occasioned  the  decay  of  the  woollen  manuAiotures, 
and  the  ruin  of  several  towns,  was  repealed  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Mary,  but  it  is  surprising  that  it  was  renewed  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth. 

1  i>.  'The  loon  of  capital  for  conmiercial  uses  was  virtually  prohibit-  9-  Laxnregth 
ed  by  the  severe  laws  which  were  enacted  against  taking  interest  fbr    '^[j^  ^ 
money,  which  was  then  denominated  usury ;  all  evasive  contracts,      money. 
by  which  profits  could  be  made  from  the  loan  of  money,  were  care- 
fully guardefl  against,  and  even  the  profits  of  exchange  were  pro^ 
hiMtod  as  savoring  of  usury.    It  was  not  until  154''>,  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  the  first  legal  interest  was  known 
in  England,  but  so  strong  were  the  prejudices  of  the  people  against 
the  law  that  it  was  repealed  in  the  following  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,*  and  not  firmly  established  until  1571,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  when  the  legal  rate  of  interest  was  fixed  at  ten  per  cent. 
^  An  evidence  of  the  increasing  advance  of  commercial  prosperity  4.  jteAuetUm 
is  exhibited  in  the  fact  that  in  1G24  the  rate  of  interest  was  redu-  ^Sl^^ 
ccd  to  eight  per  cent.;  in  1C72  to  sis  per  cent.;  and  finally, in  1714, 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  it  was  reduced  to  five 
per  cent. 

20.  ^One  of  the  greatest  checks  to  industry  during  most  of  the  a.  Jnjurioue 
si  X  teen  th  cent  ury  was  the  erection  of  numerous  corporations,  which  »«'**<vo'<«»- 
enacted  laws  for  their  own  benefit  without  regard  to  the  interests 

of  the  public,  often  confining  partionlar  manufactures,  or  branches 
of  commerce,  to  partionlar  towns  or  incorporated  companies,  and 
excluding  the  open  country  in  general.    *As  an  example  of  the  e.  Example 
powers  which  these  monopolies  had  been  allowed  to  exercise,  it  ^JJl^ctStS^ 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  company  of  merchant  adventurers  in  teere  aiioue4 
London,  had,  by  their  own  authority^  debarred  all  odier  merchants    '^  eseretee, 
from  trading  to  certain  foreign  ports,  without  the  payment,  from 
f»iich  individual,  of  nearly  seventy  poonds  sterling  foir  the  priv- 
ilpire.  . 

21.  TMany  cities  of  England  Jhen  imposed  tolls  at  their  gates;  r  Fartottf 
and  the  cities  of  Gloucester  and  Worcester,  situated  on  the  river  ^JJJJf^ 
Severn,  had  assumed  and  long  exercised  the  authority  of  exacting       cittee. 

&  tribute  on  the  navigation  of  that  stream.    Some  of  those  corpo- 


•  NotwtthiteiHUiig  the  laws  Ajsainst  uwar,  mooev  ^ Jf"*?^ 'SS^  ^^t"^  *" 
roon  »«e  of  toter^^dttring  thTreiSl  of  Kdwd  the  Sixth  being  ftmrteen  p«r  c«nt. 
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rate  powers  were  abrogated  by  Henry  VII.^  and,  as  a  partial  cheek 
to  farther  abuses,  a  law  was  enacted  by  p:xrliament  that  corpora- 
tions should  not  make  any  by-laws  without  the  consent  of  three 
of  the  chief  officers  of  state.  But  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
VL  the  city  corporations,  which,  by  a  former  law,  had  been  abol- 
ished so  far  as  to  admit  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  trades  be- 
yond  the  city  limits,  were  again  closed,  and  erery  one  who  was 
not  a  member  of  the  corporation  was  thus  prohibited  tnm  follow- 
ing the  trade  or  profession  of  his  choice.  Such  restrictions  would 
now  be  deemed  exceedingly  tyrannical  under  any  government^  and 
totally  at  variance  with  sound  principles  of  politi^  economy. 

22.  ^Several  laws  }>assed  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and 
Henry  VIII.  for  the  encouragement  of  archery,  show  on  what  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom  was  then  thought  to  depend.  Every  man 
was  required  to  have  a  bow ;  and  targets,  to  exercise  the  skill  of 
the  archers,  were  ordered  to  be  eroetea  in  every  parish,  on  erounds 
set  i4>art  for  shooting  exercises.  In  the  use  of  the  bow  the  Eng- 
lish excelled  all  other  European  nations.  Fire-arms,  smaller  than 
cannon,  were  then  unknown  in  Europe,  although  gunpowder  had 
been  used  during  two  centuries.* 

23.  ^he  beginning  of  the  English  lutvy  dates  back  only  to  the 
time  of  Heniy  the  Seventh.  It  is  said  that  Henry  himself  ex- 
pended fourteen  thousand  pounds  in  building  one  ship,  called  the 
Crreat  Marry.  Before  that  time,  when  the  sovereign  wanted  a  fleet, 
he  hod  no  expedient  but  to  hire  or  press  the  snips  of  the  mer- 
chants. Even  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  order  to  fit  out  a  na\y,  was 
obliged  to  hire  ships  from  some  of  the  German  cities  and  Italian 
states.  'But  Elizabeth,  early  in  her  reign,  put  the  navy  upon  a 
better  footing^  by  building  several  ships  of  her  own,  and  by  en- 
oouraging  the  merchants  to  build  large  trading  vessels,  which,  on 
occasion,  were  converted  Into  ships  of  war.  8o  greatly  did  Eliza- 
beth increase  the  shipping  of  the  kingdom,  that  she  was  styled 
by  her  subjects  the  "Restorer  of  navu  glory,  and  Clneen  of  the 
northern  teas." 

24.  4  Yet  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Elisabeth,  in  1 603,^  only  two 
and  a  half  centuries  ago,  the  entire  navy  of  England  consisted  of 
only  forty-two  venelfLUid  the  number  of  guns  only  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-ftrar.  'Bui  the  jMpuIation  of  England,  and  indeed 
of  all  European  states  at  thai  period,  was  probably  much  less  than 
at  the  present  day.  Although  some  writers  assert  that  the  popula- 
tion of  England,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  amounted  to  two  mil- 
lions, yet  Sir  Eidward  Coke  stated,  in  the  house  of  commons,  in 
1631,  that  he  had  been  employed,  with  chief-Jastieo  Popham,  to 
take  a  survey  of  all  the  people  of  England,  and  that  they  found 
the  entire  population  to  amount  to  only  nine  hundred  thousand. 
Two  centuries  later  the  entire  population  of  England  numbered 
more  than  twelve  millions. 

25.  <The  nature  and  extent  of  the  prerogatives  claimed  and  exer- 
cised by  the  sovereigns  of  England  duriiu;  the  first  period  of  our 
history,  present  an  interesting  sul^eci  of  inquiry ;  as,  by  eoopa- 


*  It  If  betl«vod  ttMi  gunpowder  wu  known  in  ChAa  afc  a  very  mtIj  period,  bat  it  was 
tntratod  in  Europe  In  the  jwr  1820  ligr  Btftliolomew  Beliwarti,  a  German  monk.  It  Is  known, 
however,  that  the  eenpoeitlon  of  gnnpowdar  wai  deeerilwd  by  tlogvt  Baeon  in  a  treatiee  will* 
tea  by  htn  In  lt8Q.-~-&ina  Bdward  the  Third  made  nee  «f  eannon  at  the  batchi  of  ChMj  la 
~  i  and  at  tfaA  titga  of  udi^  In  1847.  The  flnt  nee  of  iheUa  thrown  trom  mortart  wae  la 
LWhen  H^flae  wae  beilegBd  by  Charlee  the  fighth  of  Vmnae.  Moekate  were  feet  need  aft 
>^|?i*  «r  Xhece  in  ISXL    At  flnt  muskefie  were  very  heary— eonld  not  be  need  wlthooc  a  reH 
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ring  them  wiili  the  powers  of  suoooeding  prinees.  ire  are  enabled  ajyaltbis. 

to  trace  the  gradual  enoroachmeats  upon  the  kingly  authority,  and 

the  corresponding  advancement  of  ciTil  rights,  and  liberal  prin-. 

ciples  of  goremment    ^One  of  the  moat  obnoxious  instruments  of    1.  Court  qf 

tyranny  daring  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century  wa^  the  court   cAomferl" 

of  the  Star  Chamber,  an  ancient  court,  founded  on  the  principles 

of  the  common  law,  but  the  powers  of  which  were  inereasod  by 

act  of  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seyenth,  to  a  degree 

wholly  incompatible  with  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

28.  >This  court,  one  of  the  highest  in  the  realm,  and  entirely  un-  a  ^'JJJm^ 
der  the  influence  of  the  monarch,  consisted  of  the  priTy  counsellors  '*'Son!!^!d 
of  the  king,  together  with  two  Judges  of  the  courts  of  common  law,  '^^"^^^  ^ 
who  decidcci  cases  without  the  interrention  of  a  jury.    Its  charao-         *^* 
ter  is  well  described  by  lord  Clarendon,  who  says  that  "  its  power 
extended  to  the  asserting  of  all  proclamations  and  oilers  of  state ; 
to  the  Tindicating  of  illegal  commissions,  and  nrants  of  monopolies ; 
holding  for  honorable  t£it  which  pleased,  and  for  just  that  which 
profited ;  being  a  court  of  law  to  determine  drfl  rights,  and  a 
court  of  revenue  to  eirioh  the  treasury ;  enjoining  obedience  to 
arbitrary  enactments,  by  Uncs  and  imprisonments  \  so  that  by  Its 
numerous  aggressions  on  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  rery  foun- 
dations of  right  were  in  danger  of  being  destroyed.^' 

27.  >Yet  notwithstanding  the  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of  this  court,  '^JJJ^.iJj^ 
and  the  immense  power  it  gave  to  the  royal  prerogatiTeuit  was  long  kmgjSrSd^ 
deemed  a  necessary  appendage  of  the  government,  and,  at  a  later 

day,  its  utility  was  highly  extdled  by  such  men  as  Lord  Bacon. 

"tThis  court  continued,  with  gradually  increasing  authority,  for  1.  Jit  oMt- 

more  than  a  century  after  the  reisn  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  when  it       *** 

was  finally  abolished  in  1641,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  tne  First^ 

to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  nation. 

28.  ^During  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  royal  prerogative  ^J^^Jj^^ 
was  carried  to  its  greatest  excess^  and  its  encroachments  were  legal-  gjJJjg^SK 
ised  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  which  declared  that  the  king's  pro-     reign  or 
elamation  should  have  all  the  force  of  the  most  positive  law.    *Lin-    ^^KtK 
gard,  the  Catholic  historian  of  England,  asserts,  that,  although  at  «.  ja^rtum 
the  time  of  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Eighth  there  existed  a  spirit  ^"^^S  %r 
of  freedom,  which,  on  several  occasions,  defeated  the  arbitrary  'tion»M» 
measures  of  the  court^  yet  before  the  deatn  <^  Henry,  the  king  had     m^Mf- 
grown  into  a  despot,'  and  the  people  had  sank  into  a  nation  of 

slaves. 

29.  n*he  causes  of  this  change  are  ascribed  to  the  obseqtdousness  7.  J^etmm 
of  the  parliaraents;  the  assumption,  by  the  king,  of  ecclesiastical     SumgM^ 
srapreraacy.  as  head  of  the  church ;  and  the  servility  of  the  two  reli- 
gions parties  which  divided  the  nation,  each  of  which,  jealous  of 

the  other,  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  king^  submitted  to  his  caprices, 
and  beeame  the  obsequious  slaves  of  his  pleasure.    ^Edward  the  B.Theprgrog- 
Sixth,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  possessed  nearly  the  same  legal  powers  SSt^^ 
■a  their  ftvUier  Henry  the  Eighth :  but  £flisabeth  had  the  policy  ^^J^J^L 
not  to  exert  all  the  authority  vested  in  the  crown,  unless  for  impor-  ^StSSi' 
tant  purposes.    All  these  sovereigns^  however,  exercised  the  most       Mft. 
nrbitrary  power  in  religious  matters,  as  wiU  be  seen  when  we  come 
to  the  subjeot  of  the  Reformation. 

30.  »ft  should  bo  remembered  that  Henry  the  Seventh,  Henry  the  t.  The  Tuiar 
Eighth,  Edward  the  Sixth,  Mary,  and  EUiabeth,  were  the  five  •««rrt^. 
aovereignsofthe  house  of  Tudor.    wA  comparative  view  of  the  state  »^OjJ^J5 
of  the  Sii^iflli  government  during  their  reigns,  embradM  the  whole  Btwrtoij*  At- 
of  the  slxteanth  century,  the  first  period  of  American  history,  may   ^^^ 

be  gathered  from  the  following  statement, 
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ANALYSIS.     3 1 . 1  All  the  Tador  princes  possessed  little  less  tlian  absolate  power 
'  over  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of  their  sul^ects,  because  all 

iincS^theU  ^^^^  ^^v^  inferior  to  the  royal  prerogative,  "whic^  might  at  any 
tovereignt.    time  be  exerted,  in  a  thousand  differeut  ways,  to  condemn  the  in- 
«.  Re»»aint9  nocent  or  screen  tlie  guilty.    ^Thc  sovereigns  belbre  the  Tudor 
^arSnSS^  princes  were  restrained  by  the  power  of  the  barons;  thoso  after 
«*JJ^       them  by  the  power  of  the  people,  exercised  thxough  the  House  of 
8.  Cbm^o-  Commons,  a  branch  of  the  English  Parliament.    'Yet  under  tlie 
tive  iibtrtia  baronial  aristocracy  of  the  feudal  system.  WiQpeoph  had  lesaliberty 
Sia  P^2f    than  under  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  Tudor  princes.    This  may 
reconcile  the  apparently  conflicting  statements,  that  Henry  the 
Seventh,  and  the  .succeeding  Tudor  princes,  greatly  extended  tho 
powers  of  tho  royal  prerogative,  and  yet  that  their  reigns  were 
more  favorable  than  those  of  former  princes  to  the  liberties  of  the 
^  4.  Al96tut6   people.    ^An  absolute  aristocracy  is  even  more  dangerous  to  oivil 
SS^SbSSlU  li^^^  *^^^  ^^  absolute  monarchy.    Tke  former  is  the  aggregate 
numarchy.    power  of  many  tyrants :  the  latter,  the  power  of  but  one. 
i'JMeqfUv-      32.  50f  the  plain,  or  rather  rude  way  of  living  among  the  people 
thSwSmtmi  of  England  during  the  first  period  of  our  history,  we  shall  give  a 
^opu  (^    sketch  from  an  historian*  who  wrote  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
f .  '*%^ea«e  ^^^i*  writer,  speaking  of  the  increase  of  luxuries,  and  of  the  many 
if  lusuria."  good  'gifts  fbr  which  they  were  indebted  to  the  blessings  of  PiK)vi- 
dence,  says :  *  There  are  old  men  yet  dwelling  in  the  village  whcro 
I  remain,  who  have  noted  three  things  to  be  marvelously  futered  in, 
7. "  CfUnp-    England  within  their  sound  remembrance.    ^Ono  is  the  multitude 
"*>'••"      of  chimneys  lately  erected ;  whereas,  in  their  young  days,  there 
were  not  above  two  or  throe,  if  so  many,  in  most  .country  towns,— 
the  fire  being  made  against  the  wall,  and  the  smoke  escaping  throng 
an  opening  in  the  roo£ 
a  "  JmenA-       33. ''  The  second  thing  to  be  noticed  is  the  great  amendment  of 
^'"^^y^  lodgings ;  for,  said  they,  our  fkthers,  and  we  ourselves,  have  lain 
full  oft  upon  straw  pallets,  with  a  light  covering,  and  a  good 
round  log  under  our  head,  instead  of  a  bolster.    If  the  good  man 
of  the  house  had  a  mattrass,  and  a  sack  of  chaff  to  rest  his  head 
upon,  he  thought  himself  as  well  lodged  as  the  lord  of  the  town. 
PiIlow^  were  thought  meet  only  for  sick  women ;  and  as  fbr  ser* 
Tants,  if  they  had  any  sheet  above  them  it  wa^  well,  for  seldom  had 
they  any  under  their  bodies  to  keep  them  from  the  pricking  straws 
that  oft  i*an  through  the  canvass  on  which  they  rested. 
f .  Dome»tie       34.  ^  The  third  thing  of  which  our  fathers  tell  us  is  the  exchxmge 
utemOt,     ^f  wooden  plattors  for  pewter,  and  wooden  spoons  for  silTer  or  tin. 
For  so  common  were  aU  sorts  of  wooden  vessels  in  old  time,  that  a 
man  should  hardly  find  four  pieces  of  pewter  in  a  good  farmer's 
w^/^o*^  house.'    '^•Again  we  are  told  that  *  In  times  past  men  were  oon- 
^^dhS^  tented  to  dwell  in  houses  of  willow,  so  that  tho  use  of  the  oak  was, 
*  mmu"       in  a  manner,  dedicated  wholly  to  churchcs^^  princes^  palaces,  navi- 
gation, &0. ;  but  now  willow  is  rejected,  and  nothing  but  oak  oi^ 
where  regarded :  and  yet,  see  the  change :  for  when  our  houses 
were  built  of  willow,  then  had  we  oaken  men ;  bat  now  that  our 
houses  are  come  to  be  made  of  oak,  our  men  are  not  only  become 
willow,  but  a  great  many  altogether  of  straw,  which  Is  a  sore  idter* 
ation. 
it^gowol     35.  "'  In  former  times  the  oonrage  of  the  owner  was  a  sufficient  do- 
**J*J^     fence  to  keep  the  house  in  safety  j  but  now  the  assurance  of  the 
*in^y    timber  must  defend  the  house  from  robbing.    ^^Now  have  we  many 
'   .  chismeyS;  and  yet  our  tender  bodies  complain  of  rheums,  colds  and 
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eatairlis:  th^n  our  fires  were  mide  in  recesses  against  the  walls,  analtbu. 

and  oar  heads  did  ncrcr  ache.    For  as  the  smoke,  in  those  days, * 

was  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient  hardening  for  the  timber  of  the 
house,  80  it  was  reputed  a  far  better  medicine  to  keep  the  good  man 
and  his  family  from  rheumatisms  and  colds,  wherewith,  as  then, 
Tery  few  were  acquainted.' 

3d.  ^By  another  writer  of  the  same  period  we  are  infbrmed  that  1  cny  Hnuk 
*  the  greatest  part  of  the  cities  and  good  towns  of  England  then  con-  tmSSSi^ 
ststed  only  of  timber,  cast  over  with  thick  day,  to  keep  out  the     ftoMUy. 
wind.'    The  same  auuior  adds  that  the  new  houses  of  the  nobility 
were  commonly  built  of  brick  or  stone,  and  that  glass  windows  . 
were  then  beginning  to  be  used  in  England.    The  floors  of  the  best 
houses  were  of  clay,  strewed  with  rushes. 

37.  aWe  are  informed  that,  <<  in  the  time  of  Elisabeth,  the  nobility,  a  How  tf 
gentry  and  students,  ordinarily  dined  at  eleven,  before  noon,  and  ^tw^ngf^ 
snppM  at  five.  The  merchants  dined,  and  sapped,  seldom  before 
twelve,  at  noon,  and  six.  at  night,  especially  in  Lcmaon.  The  hus- 
bandmen dined  also  at  nigh  noon,  as  they  called  it,  and  supped  at 
seven  or  eight."  We  are  told  by  Hume,  that  Froissard  mentions 
waiting  on  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  at  five  o'oloek  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  latter  ll^  supped. 

3S.  3In  reference  to  the  growing  lateness  of  the  hours  in  his  time,  t.  Orowing 
Hume  has  the  following  remarks :  "  It  is  hard  to  tell,  why,  all  over  aSTISin, 
the  world,  as  the  age  becomes  more  luxurious,  the  hours  become 
1at«r.  Is  it  the  crowd  of  amdscments  that  push  on  the  hours  gradu- 
ally 1  or  are  the  people  of  fashion  better  pleased  with  the  aecrwj 
and  silence  of  nocturnal  hours,  when  the  industrious  rulgar  are 
gone  to  rest  ?  In  rude  ages  men  have  bat  few  amusements  and 
occupations,  but  what  daylight  affords  them." 

39.  <It  was  not  until  near  the  end  of  the  re^pi  of  Henry  the  Eighth  *  ^^^"^^^'S^ 
that  apricots,  melons,  and  curranta,  were  ooltivated  in  England,  ^tSnm^ 
when  they  were  introduced  from  the  island  of  Zante.    'Hume  aa-     s  EdMs 
serts  that  salads,  carrots,  turnips,  and  other  edible  roots,  were  first  >   ^^^^ 
introduced  about  the  same  period ;  but  from  other  and  older  writers 

it  appeiirs  that  these  fruits  of  the  garden  had  been  formerly  known 
and  cultivated,  but  afterwards  neglected.    <The  first  turkeys  seem  «.  Turicnf, 
in  Europe  were  imported  from  America  by  Cabot  on  his  retom  * 

from  his  first  voyage  to  the  western  world. 

40.  TSome  of  the  early  colonists  sent  to  Vii^niaby  Raleigh,  having  ▼•  SJJJJ^** 
contracted  a  relish  for  tobacco,  an  herb  which  the  Indians  esteemed    *V«««- 
their  principal  medicine,  they  brought  a  quantity  of  it  to  England, 

and  taught  the  use  of  it  to  their  countrymen.  The  use  of  the 
'^  filthy  weed"  soon  became  almost  universal,  creating  a  new  appe^ 
tite  in  human  nature,  and  forming,  eventually,  aa  important  branch 
of  commerce  between  England  and  her  American  colonies.  It  is 
s.ud  that  Q,ueen  Elizabeth  herself  in  the  dose  <ft  her  life,  became 
one'  of  Raleigh's  pupils  in  the  accomplishment  of  smoking.*    >The  t,The  potmo. 


*  One  daff  u  sIm  wm  psrtakiDS  tUi  IndnlgMiea,  Balelgli  bettsd  iHth  her  that  he  eoold 
•ecertain  the  wdight  of  the  smoke  liiat  ihould  iinie  in  a  gSven  time  ftom  her  majeely's  month. 
Wcr  thif  pvrpOM,  he  ^relglied  flmt  the  totncco,  and  eftenrarde  the  asbei  left  in  the  pipe,  and 
mmAfned  the  dSlbfeoee  ••  the  weight  of  the  wiack%.  The  queen  acknowledged  thai  he  had 
galoed  hie  het;  addfais  that  ehe  bellefnd  he  was  the  onty  alehemiii  who  had  ever  nMceeded 
in  taming  smoke  Into  gold. — Silth.  >       .^  . 

It  appean  that  the  smoUng  of  tobaotfo,  a  eostom  first  ohaerred  amonff  the  natlvea  or  Asm*- 
k«,  wae  at  lint  eaUed  hy  the  wWien,  "  drinking  tobacco."    Thne  In  ^e  ecwmnt  glven^Ow- 
Mymoolh  peonhi  of  their  fiiat  eonfeMnue  with UtaMaJOit*  It  h  mid,  "  ^"^tiSLrlT^i^^ 
little  bag  ortobaoco.  which  he  drank,  and  gave  n»  to  drink."    ^mongUie  reco^^ 
OKm*hS>!oiiyfcrtli year  1646  fa  ifind  an  entry,  till*  a eommitteewaeappototw^    todraw 

U9  an  onler  conoemlag  the  dieoiderly  dxlakingof  tohaeco/' 
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ANAiiT8i8.  potato,  One  of  the  cheai)cst  and  most  nourisliiiig  species  of  regetA- 

ble  food,  "was  first  brought  firom  America  into  Ireland  in  the  year 

1565 ;  but  it  was  fifty  years  later  before  this  Taluable  root  was 
much  cultivated  in  England. 
I.  Jndibud'       41.  ^IMor  should  we  neglect  to  mention  the  indebtedness  which 
'iStoEu^  America  owes  to  Europe.  Besides  a  race  of  civilized  men,  the  former 
ropt.       has  received  from  the  latter  a  breed  of  domestic  animals.    Oxeo, 
horses,  and  sheep  were  nnknown  in  America  until  they  were  intro- 
duced by  the  English,  French,  Dutch  and  Swedes,  into  their  respec- 
tive settlements.    Bees  were  imported  by  the  Elnglish.    The  In- 
dians, who  had  never  seen  these  insects  beibre,  gave  them  the  name 
of  English  Jiiesj  and  used  to  say  to  each  other,  when  a  swarm  of 
bees  appeared  in  the  woods,  ^  Brothers,  it  is  time  for  us  to  depart, 
for  the  white  people  are  eoming.'' 
s.  Pocket        42.  sAbout  the  year  1577,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  poekei- 
wuefu*.     fratohes  were  first  brought  into  England  from  Germany.    •Soon 
s.  coaehet.    ^^,^  jj^g  ^g^  ^f  coaches  was  introduced  by  the  Earl  of  ArundeL 
Before  this  thne,  the  queen,  on  puUie  ooeasions,  rode  on  horsebacl^ 
i.Capfinr  behind  her  chan^rbin.    ^The  mail  began  to  be  regnlarly  carried 
vthsmatL  ^  ^  ^^^  routes,  during  the  reign  of  Elitebeth,  .aUhough  but  few 
post  offices  were  established  until  1635,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First, — fifteen  years  after  the  founding  of  the  Plymouth  colony, 
t.  4fHom       43.  sit  was  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  the  African  slave 
ilMwtraA.   trade  was  first  Introduced  into  Englahd;  and  as  that  inhuman 
traffic  aftarwards  entailed  such  evils  upon  our  own  country,  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  give  in  this  place  a  brief  account  of  its  origin. 
e.  AbJM"*      'As  early  as  1503  a  few  African  slaves  were  sent  into  the  New 
^^SS^Hitf  'W'orld  from  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa; 
America  by  and  eight  vears  later  Ferdinand  of  Spain  permitted  their  importa- 
'^J^l^    tion  into  the  Spanish  col<mies  in  greater  numbers,  with  the  design 
of  substituting  their  labor  in  the  phice  of  that  of  the  less  hardy 
natives  of  America.  But  on  his  death  the  regent,  cardinal  Ximenes, 
discarded  this  policy,  and  the  traffic  ceased. 
7.  PMey  9f      44«  IX  Ibw  years  later,  alter  the  death  of  the  cardinal,  the  worthy 
tmiSSlm  ^'^^  Coaas,  the  friend  and  benefactor  of  the  Indian  rac<^  in  the 
'  warmth  of  his  zeal  to  save  the  aborif^nal  Americans  firom  tne  yoke 
«  of  bondage  which  his  countrymen  had  imposed  upon  them,  but  not 

Serceiving  the  iniquity  of  reducing  one  race  of  men  to  slavery,  vn 
er  the  i^iea  of  thereby  restoring  liberty  to  another,  urged  upon 
his  monajrah,  Charles  the  Fifth,  3ien  king  of  Spain,  Ihe  importa- 
tion of  negroes  into  America,  to  supply  Uie  Spanisn  plantations. 
Unfortunately,  the  plan  of  Las  Caaas  was  adopted,  and  the  trade 
in  slaves  between  Africa  and  America  was  brought  into  a  regular 
form  by  the  royal  sancdon. 
a  N»»r»  A-       45.  ^Charles  however  lived  long  enotigh  to  repent  of  what  he  had 
i^letthi  ^^^  inconsiderately  done,  and  in  his  later  years  he  put  a  stop  to 
F^.  ^    the  slave  trade,  by  an  order  that  all  slaves  in  his  American  domin- 
^^^        ions  should  be  frm    This  order  was  subsequently  defeated  by  his 
a.  un.      voluntary  surrender*  of  the  crown  to  his  son,  and  his  retirement 
into  a  monastery ;  and  under  his  suooessors  the  trade  was  carried 
•.  TOrtiw  on  with  renewed  vigor.    'Louis  the  Thirteenth  of  France,  who  at 
•■^JfJJ^  first  opposed  the  wave  trade  from  ooa<)cientious  scruples,  was 
fhMM.      finally  induced  to  encourage  it  under  the  persuasion  that  the  rea- 
diest way  of  converting  the  negroes  was  by  transplanting  them  to 
M^>  fnr  ^^^  Miotiies  I  a  ple&  hy  which  aU  the  early  apologists  of  the  slave 
mT*    trade  attempted  to  vindicate  its  praotiee.*    MJn  ^gland,  also,  the 


It  kM  alnM  bett  v|^  la  JostttatltoB  «r  thy  ti«d«,  that  fboM  aiad*  itevw  ««M  gtt^ 
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iniquitj  of  the  traffic  was  at  first  concealed  by  similar  |mou8  pre-  analysis. 
tenees.  — — 

4G.  'The  celebrated  searaan,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  afterwards  created  i-  Commencd- 
admiral  and  treasurer  of  tbe  British  navy,  was  the  first  English-  ""SyCj?* 
man  who  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.    Having  conceived  the  pro-     hrwneh  qf 
joct  of  transplanting  Africans  to  America,  he  commnnioated  his     ^**%^^ 
plan  to  several  of  his  opulent  conntrymcn,  who,  perceiving  the  vast 
emolument  that  might  be  derived  from   it,  eagerly  joined  him  ia 
the  enterprise.    >In  1062  he  sailed  for  Africa,  and  having  reached  t  FWvrvoy- 
Sierra  Leone  he  began  to  traffic  with  the  natives,  in  the  usual  articles  '^^^^^ 
of  barter,  taking  occasion  in  the  meantime  to  give  them  glowing  de- 
scriptions of  the  country  to  which  he  was  bound,  and  to  contrast  its 
beauty  and  fertility  with  the  poverty  and  barrennessof  their  own  land. 

47.  'Finding  that  they  listened  to  him  with  implicit  belief,  he  as-  rThtnaavn 
sured  them  tlmt  if  any  of  them  were  willing  to  aceompany  him  on  *^SStoS!^ 
his  voyage,  they  should  pjfrtake  of  all  the  advantages  of  the  beau-       him. 
tiful  country  to  which  he  would  conduct  thcra,  as  a  recompense  for 

the  moderate  and  easy  labor  which  they  should  give  in  return. 
Three  hundred  of  these  unsuspecting  negroes,  ensnared  by  the  ar- 
tifices of  the  white  strangers,  and  captivated  oy  the  European  oiv 
naments  and  luxuries  ^read  before  them,  were  thus  persuaded  to 
consent  to  embark  for  Hispaniola. 

48.  <0n  the  night  previous  to  their  departure  they  were  attaoked  4-  MrM«f- 
by  a  hostile  tribe,  and  Hawkins,  hastening  to  their  assistance,  re-       '^'^ 

Eulsed  the  assailants,  and  took  a  number  of  them  prisoners,  whom 
e  conveyed  on  board  his  vessels.    'The  next  day  he  sailed  with  s.  rft«  wf 
his  mixed  cargo,  and  during  the  voyage,  treated  his  voluntary  cap-        ^*^ 
tives  with  much  greater  kindness  than  he  exerdaed  towards  the 
others.    *In  Hispaniola  he  disposed  of  the  whole  cargo  to  great  «.  i}i»potttiom 
advantage,  and  endeavored  to  inculcate  on  the  purchaser  of  the  ^t/is  cargo. 
negroes  the  same  distinction  in  the  treatment  of  them,  which  he 
himself  had  observed.    But  ho  had  now  placed  the  Africans  be- 
yond his  own  supervision,  and  the  Spaniards,  who  had  paid  for  aH 
at  the  same  rate,  treated  all  as  slaves,  without  any  distinction. 

40.  ''On  the  return*  of  Hawkins  to  England,  the  wealth  which  he  7.  Rdtwn  qf 
brought  with  him  excited  universal  interest  and  curiosity  re-  '^^JjSjJJj'* 
specting  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  obtained.    ^When  it    ^  |g  ^^^ 
was  known  that  he  had  been  transporting  Africans  to  America,  s  Pubuces- 
there  to  become  servants  or  slaves  to  the  Spaniards,  the  pubiio     ^^^J[Jf^ 
feeling  was  excited  against  the  barbarity  of  the  traffic,  and  Haw-  ^trajfie. 
kins  was  summoned  to  sive  an  account  of  his  proceedings  before 
the  queen,  who  declared,  that,  "  if  any  of  the  Africans  had  been 
carried  away  without  their  own  consent,  it  would  be  detestable, 
and  call  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  the  undertakers.^ 
'Hawkins  assured  her  that  none  of  the  natives  had  been  carried    •  A^c^ 
away  by  him  by  compulsion,  nor  would  be  in  future,  except  such      <^^ 
as  should  be  taken  in  war :  and  it  appears^  that  he  wae  able  to  con- 
rlnce  her  of  the  justice  of  his  policy ;  declaring  it  an  act  of  hu- 
manity to  carry  men  from  a  worse  condition  to  a  better ;  from  a 

— pUi<w  taken  In  lwUI»  \iy  thefr  cotrntrymen.  and  that  by  purchasing  them  the  Utm  of  m 
meay  hnmaa  crealowa  wart  saved,  who  woola  othenriM  have  been  saerlfloed  to  the  implacable 
revenge  of  the  victon.  But  thli  Mwrtkin  ia  refiitod  by  the  fiwtihAt  Ik  -«nia  not  nntn  long  after 
the  eommeneement  of  the  African  Blave  trade  Uiat  we  read  of  the  different  negro  nationa 
making  war  npon  each  other  and  eelltng  their  captiTee.  Mr.  Brue,  principal  director  of  the 
early  French  AfMeaa  slave  Oompany,  says,  "  The  Knrop«enf  wore  for  from  dcsixing  to  act  as 
pearimMlrnni  among  the  negroes ;  which  would  be  acting  contrary  to  their  interest«  ;  since, 
the  graaler  the  wva,  the  mote  slaTca  were  procmed."  Boonan,  another  writer,  director  of  the 
Potch  Oonpmy,  says,  "One  of  the  Ibrmer  directors  gave  large  sumsof  money  tothe  negrooi 
of  one  nation,  to  indnoe  them  to  attack  aome  of  the  neigbboiing  tiibea. 
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AHALYsa,  state  of  pagan  Iwrbarisni,  to  the  enjoyment  of  tbe  blessings  of 

'  Christianity  and  ciYilization. 

1.  aeeoHd        50.  »In  1664  Hawkins  sailed'  with  two  vessels  on  a  second  voyage 

JWg^    to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  dnrii^  the  passage  an  English  ship  of 

t  oetw^    war  joined  the  expedition.    «0n  their  arrival  at  Sierra  Leone,  the 

oU  ityie.     negroes  were  found  shy  and  resenrod.    As  none  of  their  conxpan- 

hSn^i  ions  had  returned  from  the  first  voyage,  they  began  to  suspect- 

qru»tnanv€9.  ^^^  ^^^  English  had  killed  and  devoured  them,  and  no  persuasion 

iLS4M0r< to    could  induce  a  second  company  to  embark.    •The  crew  of  the  ship 

violent  maa»-  ^  ^^  ^^^  proposed  a  resort  to  violent  measures,  and  in  this  they 


were  seconded  by  the  sailors  under  the  command  of  Hawkins  him- 
self, and  notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  the  latter,  who  cited 
the  express  commands  of  the  queen,  and  appealed  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  consciences  against  such  lawless  barbarity,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  put  their  purpose  in  execution:  obserring  probably,  no 
di£Ference  between  the  moral  guilt  of  oUm  treachery  and  undis- 
guised violence. 
«.  n$  rmtit.      51.  4 After  several  attacks  upon  the  natives,  in  which  many  lives 
were  lost  on  both  sides,  the  ships  were  at  length  ft^ighted  with  air- 
goes  of  human  beings,  who  were  borne  away  to  the  Spanish  colonlei^ 
and  there,  for  no  crime  but  the  misfortune  of  their  weakness,  and 
with  no  other  motive,  or  plea  of  excuse,  than  the  avarice  of  their 
i.  jUHMTto.  o^ytors,  wore  consigned  to  endless  slavery. — ^Such  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  English  branch  of  the  African  slave  trade.    The 
infiuny  of  its  origin  rests  upon  the  Old  World :  the  evils  which  It 
has  entailed  nre  at  this  day  the  shame  and  the  disgrace  of  the  New. 
a  bnportancB     52.  'The  impoHanoe  of  the  REroaMATToN.  as  connected  not  only 
BiTffyw^ftw  '''itk  tke  history  of  England  at  this  period,  but  with  the  advance  of 
ciriliiation,  true  religion,  and  republican  principles,  throughout  all 
subsequent  history,  requires  from  us  some  acoount  of  its  origin, 
nature,  and  progress. 
T.  Rai^totu^     53.  'At  tho  b^lnning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  not  only  was  the 
^rSs  t^tfe    Catholic  religion  the  only  religion  known  in  England,  but  also 
he^ttminfd'  throughout  all  Europe;  and  the  Pope,  as  the  head  of  that  religion, 
**JJgJJ^*  had  recently  assumed  to  himself  both  spiritual  and  temporal  power 
over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, — granting  the  extreme  regions 
8.  Last  eser-  of  the  earth  to  whomsoever  he  pleasS.    ^The  last  exercise  of  his 
fopeinl^    supreme  power  in  worldly  matters,  was  the  granting  to  the  king 
^mm  Mm-   of  Portu^  all  the  countries  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Non  in  AiVica ; 
r^rtUfower.  ^^  ^  ^^  ^j^  ^f  Spain,  all  the  countries  to  the  westward  of  that 
limit ;  an  act  which,  aocordins  to  some,  completed  in  his  person  the 
character  of  Aniiekrisf,  or  "  that  man  of  sin,  sitting  in  the  temple 
of  Ghkl,  and  showing  himself  as  Qod.''* 
t  Pirfggrit      54.  'At  this  time  there  was  no  opposition  to  the  papal  power;  all 
•JSJ^^jjf  heresies  had  been  suppressed — all  heretics  exterminated ;  and  all 
v^m^w    Christendom  was  quietly  reposing  in  a  unity  of  faitn,  rites,  and 
intemtpud.  ceremonies,  and  supinely  acquiescing  in  the  numerous  absnraities 
inculcated  by  the  "head  of  the  church,"  when,  in  1517,  a  single  in- 
dividual dared  to  raise  his  voice  against  the  reigpiing  empire  of 
superstition, — the  power  of  which  has  ever  since  been  declining. 
This  person  was  Mabtin  Luthek,  a  man  of  high  reputation  tor 
sanctity  and  learning,  and  then  professor  of  theology  at  Wittem- 
berg  on  the  Elbe,  in  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  a  province  of  Gcr- 
nuugr. 


*  -.J^i5T?*  **»  ?*»  4ttu— At  €hk  ptorlod  ehe  popr ■  ftsrod  no  opposldon  to  their  authoarUiy  ill 

I  — »y  '^■gggt^t,  ,**_*^  coanmolisiu  td  tiM  twelfth  and  thirteenth  c«iituxi«i,  nlw4  by  th»  AlU- 


CHOMfy^aldcMea,  Ac,  bitfliMa  ttttfielj  ttippresMd. 
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55.  iThe  occasion  that  first  enlisted  Lutlier  in  oppostion  to  the  analysis. 
church  of  which  he  was  a  member,  was  the  authorized  sale  of  in- 


dulgences, or.  a  remission  of  the  punishment  due  to  sins ;  a  scheme   h^^^lu. 
which  the  pope,  Leo  X.,*  had  adopted,  as  an  expedient  for  replen-    ther'a first 
ifihlng  an  exhausted  treasury.    ^Luther  at  fii*st  inveighed  against  ^^^'^J^^d- 
the  doctrine  of  indulgences  onlyj   still  professing  a  high  respect  itai  prutcrcn 
for  the  apostolic  see.  and  implicit  submission  to  its  authority  ;  but  JXe'diarHiS 
as  he  enlarged  his  observation  and  reading,  and  discovered  new   andn.&iuf 
abuses  and  errors,  he  began  to  doubt  of  the  Popc's  divine  autho-      vpem. 
Tity-y  he  rejected  the  doctrine  of  his  infallibility,!  gradually  abol- 
ished the  use  of  maa^.f  auricular  confession,^  and  ihe  worship  of 
images  ;!|  denied  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.lf  and  opposed  the  fast- 
ings in  the  Romi3h  church,  monastic  vows,  and  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy.         • 

56.  Hn  1520,  Zuinglius,4i  man  not  inferior  in  understanding  and  a.  Zuingtha. 
knowledge  to  Luther  himself,  raised  the  standard  of  reform  in 
Switzerland,  aiming  his  doctrines  at  once  to  the  overthrow  of  the 

whole  fabric  of  popery.    < Notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous  ef-  4  spread  of 
forts  of  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic  clergy  to  resist  the  new  faith,   '"''"Sm?"'" 
the  minds  of  men  wAe  aroused  f¥om  that  lethargy  in  which  they 
had  80  lone  slnmbered,  and  Protestantism**  spread  rapidly  into 
every  kingdom  of  Europe. 

57.  *In  England  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  secretly  gained    s  Cawet 
many  partisans,  as  there  were  still  in  that  kingdom  some  remains  S?!SJ'/n?irBK 
of  the  Lollards, tt  a  sect  whose  doctrines  resembled  those  of  Luther.  duciPm  qftJu 
But  another,  and  perhaps  more  important  caiwe,  which  favored  the  Jj-^J£^ 
Reformation  in  England,  was  the  increased  attention  which  then 


*  Tlilfl  pope  wms  exoeedUn^^lr  profligmte,  and  is  known  to  hare  b«cn  a  disboUeyer  in  Chrto- 
tfaalCy  itsuM,  which  b«  called  ^'  A  vfryprofitabtafabtg/orkim  and  his  predeees.wr$.^* 

t  The  doetrine  of  infaUibility,  i9  that  of  '^  ondre  exemptk>a  from  liability  to  «rr." 

t  Muss  con«tsUi  of  the  cereabonien  and  prayers  used  in  the  Romiah  charch  at  the  celebration 
of  the  enchari»t,  or  lacranient  of  the  liOrd^K  supper ; — embracing  thn  suppo^d  consecration  of 
the  br^ul  and  wine  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  onforiii;^  thcin,  «>  transubsian- 
tiatedj  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  the  ilTing  and  the  dead.  Hi<^h  mass  is  that  sang  by  the 
ehoir,  and  celebrated  with  the  aMidtance  of  the  priests :  low  mau  is  tha4  in  which  the  prayers 
arc  barely  rehearsed  withoat  singing. 

(  AurifMlar  confession^  in  the  Iiomi>vh  ehurch,  Is  a  prirate  acknowledgment  of  ains  to  a 
priest,  with  a  view  to  thdr  absolntxon  or  pardon. 

U  The  worship  of  images  crept  into  the  Romish  ohorch  vary  gradually.  Its  source  origi- 
nated, about  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  centnry,  in  the  custom  of  admitting  pictures  of  saints 
stnd  martyrs  Into  the  churches  ;  but,  although  then  considered  merely  as  ornaments,  the  prac- 
lice  met  with  very  conriderable  oppofition.  About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  images 
were  introduced,  also  by  way  of  ornament ;  and  it  continued  to  ba  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
uodl  tlie  beginning  of  the  neventh  century,  that  they  were  to  be  a.<«ei  only  as  helps  to  devotion, 
and  not  as  of/jeets  of  worship.  Protectant  writers  assert  that  images  were  worshiped^  by  the 
monks  and  the  populace,  as  early  aS  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  The  second  com- 
mandment fijrbids  the  worship  of  images. 

^  The  doctrine  of  purgatoryy  whieh  hM  often  bten  mLsrepreeented,  Is  believed  In  by  Catho- 
lics as  foliows  :  1st.  All  tdns,  howc?cf  flight,  will  be  punuhed  heivafter,  if  not  cancelled  by 
repentance  here.  2d.  Tho^  harlng  the  stains  of  the  smaller  sins  only  upon  them  at  dtmih, 
will  not  reeeire  eternal  punishment.  ^X.  But  as  none  can  be  admitted  into  heaven  who  are 
not  purified  from  all  sins,  both  groat  and  sm.*!!!,  the  Catholic  tMrtieres  that  there  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  some  place  or  state,  whore  souls,  not  irrecorcrably  lo^  may  b«  purified  before  their 
admittance  into  heaven.  TUs  state  or  place,  though  not  profeksing  to  know  what  or  where  V. 
ia,  the  Catholic  calls  placatory.  4th.  He  also  belieres  that  those  that  are  in  this  place,  being 
the  Uving  msmbers  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  reliewsd  by  the  prayers  of  their  Mlow  members  iiere  on 
Mrth,  as  also  by  alms  and  masses,  offered  up  to  Ood,  for  their  souls. 

♦•  The  name  Protestauts  was  first  giren  in  Germany  to  the  adherents  of  Lutiicr,  because,  in 
1629,  a  number  of  the  German  princes,  and  thirteen  imperial  towns,  prousted  against  a  decroo 
of  Charles  ▼.  and  the  diet  of  Spires.  The  term  Protestants  has  since  been  appUod  to  aU  who 
•epatate  firom  the  communion  of  the  chmch  of  Rome.  «.    v    • 

t  \  The  LoQards  were  a  rcMgfous  sect  which  arose  in  Germany  about  the  beginning  of  the 
ftorteenth  century.  They  rejected  the  saerific*  of  the  mass,  extreme  unction,  and  penances 
Ibr  dn,— and  in  other  ntpects,  differed  fStom  the  church  of  Rome.  The  faJlnwjsrs  of  tjic 
»fc«nn«Wl«*Ulfc,whoglsollvifaiUieJb«irtc«itht«ntwy,we»  Lollards. 
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ANALYSIS,  began  to  be  paid  to  classical  leundng.    ^At  tke  time  of  the  disco- 

^^        very  of  America,  EInglish  literature  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  althou^ 

liM^reM  ^  almost  every  former  age  some  distinguished  men  haa  arisen  to 

J^ej^eoT   dispel  the  gloom  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  and  render  their 

^AmerSX  names  illustrious.    At  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking^ 

the  art  of  printing  had  been  but  recently  introduced  into  England : 

books  were  still  scarce^  instructors  nfore  so,  and  learning  had  not 

yet  become  the  road  to  preferment.    The  nobility  in  general  were 

illiterate^  and  despised  rather  than  patronized  learning  and  learned 

men.    ^*  it  is  enough,''  remarked  one  of  them,  ^'  for  noblemen's  sons 

to  wind  their  horn,  and  carry  their  hawk  Ihir,  and  leave  study 

and  learning  to  the  children  of  mean  people." 

*  SSfSAf^     ^^'  *-^^***  ^^  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however, 

(bSS<&    learning  began  to  revive  in  England.    The  study  ef  the  Latin  Ian- 

2^22*^^*^  guage  first  excited  public  attention,  and  j90  diligently  was  it  culti* 

•istecnih     vated  by  the  eminent  men  of  the  time,  that  the  sixteenth  oentuiy 

f^^^oV'     may  very  properly  be  called  the  Latin  age      Both  Heniy  tht 

Eighth,  and  his  distinguished  minister,  cardinal  Wobsey,  were  emi« 

of  G^Mfc^  nent  patrons  of  classical  learning.    *At  first  the  study  of  Greek 

pe$ed  hjf  SC  met  with  great  opposition  from  the  Catholie  clergy,  and  when,  in 

^jgpy     1515,  the  celebrated  Erasmus  published  a  copy  of  the  New  Testa- 

^^''^      ment  in  the  original,  it  was  denounced  with  great  bitterness  as  an 

impious  and  dangerous  book,  and  as  tending  to  make  heretics  of 

those  who  studieS  it 

4.  PnbabU  59.  ^And,  indeed,  it  probaUy  had  that  tendency ;  for  before  this 
tholSSu^  time  very  ftw  of  the  English  theologians  had  made  the  Bible  their 
tftt  Bibu  in  Study ;  and  even  the  professors  of  divinity  read  lectures  only  on 

ff{ff|ff  certain  select  sentences  flrom  the  Scriptures,  or  on  topics  expounded 
by  the  ancient  schoolmen.  But  the  study  of  the  Bible  aroused  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  even  among  the  few  who  were  able  to  read  it  in- 
the  original :  as  its  real  doctrines  began  to  be  known,  the  reputa- 
tion of  scholastic  divinity  diminished ;  the  desire  of  deducing  re- 
ligious opinions  ttom  the  word  of  God  alone  began  to  prevail  -,  and 
thus  the  minds  of  men  were  somewhat  prepard  for  the  Reforma- 
tion, even  before  Luther  began  his  career  in  Germany. 

5.  Hemv  tk6  60.  ^But  Henry  the  Eighth  having  been  educated  in  a  strict  at- 
^aSut'tht  tachment  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  being  informed  that  Luther 

doetrirua  qf  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas,*  a  teacher 
'^Sim^  of  theology,  and  the  king's  favorite  author,  he  conceived  so  violent  a 
prq|udioe  against  the  reformer,  that  he  wrote  a  book  in  Latin  ngainst 
t. "  D^^der^  the  doctrines  which  he  inculcated.    *A  copy  of  this  work  he  sent 
qfth*  Faith."  ^^  ^^  pope,  who,  pleased  with  this  token  of  Henry's  religious  real, 
conftrred  upon  him  the  title  of  dtfendcr  of  the  faith;  an  appellation 
7.  Progremcf  Still  retain^  by  the  kings  of  England.    "To  Henry's  book  Luther 
•^JJ^^    replied  with  asperity,  and  the  public  were  inclined  to  attribute  to 
the  latter  the  victory ;  while  the  controversy  was  only  rendered 
more  important  by  the  diatinction  given  it  by  the  royal  disputant, 
a.  CMu$$a  that     61.  'But  still,  causes  were  operating  in  England  to  extend  the  prin- 
^SuS^tht    ^^P^^  ^^  ^^^  Reformation,  and  Henry  himself  was  soon  induced  to 
prindpiet  of  lend  his  aid  to  their  in^uence.     Complaints  of  Ibng  standing 
'^m^lT'*    ^&^^^  ^^^  usurpations  of  the  ecclesiastics  had  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  spirit  of  inquiry  induced  by  the  Lutheran  tenets. 
and  the  house  of  commons,  finding  the  occasion  fitvorable,  passea 


•  Thtrmms  Aquuma.»lt^]t^  tlM  "  Aogelkal  loctor  *'  a  traeJicr  of  nchola^tie  dlrltiUr  In  most  of 
tilt  univttSiPl^OT  or Ilii^,  ma  bom  about  the  y  enr  1226.  Us  toft  an  uoaitrtff  nviobcr  of  Kritingi| 
ifa  hia  Atttbnttr  iMi  ^iw^a  bcru  of  ovat  uiiiM>rUnce  in  the  ttrhooia  of  the  ttooun  Gatholks 
Ifa  wag  ca»»oriia«  » iBiarhi  Pope  John  XXII.  In  th«  year  1328. 
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■eyeral  bills  for  restraining  the  impositions  of  the  cler^,  and  re-  analysis. 
(lacing  their  power  and  privileges ;  while  the  king,  although  ab-  ■ 

horring  all  oonnection  with  the  Lutherans,  was  gratified  with  an 
opportunity  of  humbling  the  papal  power  in  his  dominions,  and 
showing  its  dependence  on  his  authority. 

62.  ^Laws  more  and  more  stringent  continued  to  be  enacted  and  i.  Rneroad^ 
enforced  against  the  ecclesiastios ; long  standing  abuse^i.  and  oppres-  S^SiJSSi' 
sions  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  were  rem^ed;   tke  revenues  ucaipotMr, 
which  the  pope  had  received  from  England  were  greritly  dimin- 
ished ;  and  a  severe  blow  was  struck  against  the  papal  power,  by 

a  confession.*  extorted  by  Henry  from  the  clergy  of  the  realm,      i^.  iui. 
Uiat  '''■  the  king  was  the  protector  and  the  supreme  head  of  the 
church  and  clergy  of  England.^ 

63.  ^Henry  had  married  his  brother's  widow,  and,  either  really    a  Btnr^» 
entertaining,  as  he  pretended,  conscientious  scruples  about  the  va-  ""^JJSSTV*" 
lidity  of  his  marriage,  or  estranged  from  his  oonsort  by  the  charms  ^each  touh 
of  a  new  favorite,  had  appealed  to  the  pope  for  a  divorce  \  which  '^jSJJ^  ^ 
the  latter  not  granting,  Henry,  in  defiance  of  his  holiness,  put 

away  his  first  wife  Catharine,  and  married^  another,  the  afterwards  b.  Nov.  isaa 
unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn.    The  result  of  th»  affair  was  a  final 
breach  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  a  sentence  of  excommunioa* 
tion  was  passedc  against  the  kin^.  ^  wST'** 

64.  'Soon  after,  Henry  was  declared'^  by  parliament  the  only  g.  ^-^  wn^» 
supreme  head  on  earth  of  the  church  of  England ;  the  authority  of  9ufrem»sy  in 
the  pope  was  formally  abolished ;  and  all  tributes  paid  to  him  were  ^^Xnl '^ 
declared  illegal.    ^But  although  the  kin^  thus  separated  from  the  d.  Nov.  1534. 
church  of  Rome,  he  professed  to  maintain  the  Catholic  doctrine  in    *^HU  niP- 
its  purity,  and  persecuted  the  rcibrmers  most  violently ;  so  that   ^apU9^«md 
while  many  were  burned  as  heretics  for  denying  the  doctrines  of     eondua. 
CathoUoism,  others  were  executed  for  maintaining  the  supremacy 

of  the  ]K>pe.    ^As  therefore  the  earnest  adherents  of  both  religions  5  j^ff^ettpn- 
were  equally  persecuted  and  equally  encouraged,  both  parties  were  «»«<g**y  tJis 
induced  to  court  the  favor  of  the  king,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  as- 
sume an  absolute  authority  over  the  nation,  and  to  impose  upon  it 
his  own  doctrines,  as  those  of  the  only  true  church. 

65.  «Still  the  ambiguity  of  the  king's  conduct  served  to  promote  g.  Tiumo»- 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  innovation  favorable  to  the  progress  of  the  ^'^'J^J^ 
Reformation.    Jealous  of  the  influence  of  the  monks,  Henry  abol- 
ished the  monasteries,  and  confiscated  their  immense  revenues  to 

his  own  uses;  and  the  better  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  what  had  long  been  to  them  ol^ects  of  the  most  profound 
veneration^  the  secret  enormities  of  many  of  these  institutions  were 
made  public*    H'he  most  that  could  be  urged  in  favor  of  these    7.  fim0  of 
establishments  was  that  they  were  a  support  to  the  poor ;  but,  at  ^Jj^iSJ" 
the  same  time,  they  tended  to  encourage  idleness  and  beggary. 

66. 9  When  news  of  these  proceedings  reached  Rome,  the  moBt  ter-  g.  riw  rn- 
rible  fubainations  were  hurled  by  the  pope  against  the  king  of  Eng-  ^f^'^^ 
land,  whose  soul  was  delivered  over  to  the  devil,  and  his  dominions  ofaitut  th» 
to  the  first  invader;  all  leagues  with  Catholic  princes, were  de-       **^' 
clared  to  be  dissolved — ^his  subjects  were  freed  flrom  their  oaths  of 
allegiance,  and  the  nobility  were  commanded  to  take  up  arms 
against  him.    »But  these  missives,  which,  half  a  century  before,    $.mety 
would  have  hurled  the  monarch  from  his  throne  and  made  him  a    ''*JfJ^ 
despised  outcast  among  his  i^ople,  were  now  utterly  harmless. 
The  pajMil  supremacy  was  forever  lost  in  England. 


•  Th#  BMMUNS  of  lUnry  In  .iKdtohlM  tbo  «»o«»^«  ^^i!2!!j?SlS22Kf 
•ppwwlvBlFora  jSt^STof  th««  toa^tfoiui  too  5|»2S:  ■*'*'^  """^^  **  """'^  ^ 
by  Llngafd,  tiio  aldo  CfttboUe  blMOfiftO,  wifch  ibafc  by  Ramo. 
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j  ANALY018       67.  'Few  oUier  events  of  importance  connected  with  the  Reformo*. 

'•  Geru  ai    ^^^  ooooTrcd  during  the  reign  of  Henry,  who,  diaregarding  the  opin- 

i  eoune  pur-   ions  both  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  labored  to  make  his  own 

'  '^'m^^    ever-changing  doctrines  the  religion  of  the  nation.     The  Bible 

fi  ^u%^>pie  '^^  *^®"  scarcely  known  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  al- 

^  ignorant  (^  ihoogh  its  general  dissemination  was  strongly  nrgcd  by  the  re- 

cmtroveriy  ^'ormers,  it  wa«  as  zealously  opposed  by  the  adherents  of  popery. 

rq|»gcfiwrto  The  latter  openly  and  strenuously  maintained  that  the  clergy 

iHi^    should  have  the  exclusive  spiritual  direction  of  the  people,  who, 

they  said,  were  totally  unqualified  to  choose  their  own  principles, 

and  that  the  Scriptures  involved  so  mueh  obscurity,  and  gave  rise 

to  so  many  difficulties,  that  it  was  a  mockery  to  place  them  before 

\  the  ignorant  who  could  not  possibly  make  any  proper  use  of  them. 

8.  Deerte  ^      GS.  ^In  1540,  however,  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  English  was  ordered 

i^^th^lSu'  ^  ^  suspended  in  every  parish  church  for  the  use  of  the  people, 

rtpeaJed  in  but  two  years  later  the  king  and  parliament  retracted  .even  this 

J  J6U.        oonceesion,  and  prohibited  all  but  gentlemen  and  merchants  from 

1  perusing  the  Scriptures,  and  these  persons  were  allowed  to  read 

4.  Beaton  of  them,  only  '*  so  it  be  done  quietly,  and  with  ^ood  order.^    «The 

tht  vp€ai.    preamble  to  the  act  sets  forth  "  that  many  seditious  and  ignorant 

persons  had  abused  the  liberty  granted  them  of  reading  the  Bible : 

]  and   that  great   diversity  of  opinion,  animosities,  tumults,  ana 

schisms,  had  been  occasioned  by  perverting  the  sense  of  the  scrip- 

6.  ThB  Oergy  tures."  ^Even  the  clergy  themsdlves  were  at  this  time  wofully  ig* 
>  f^SrSu^  &  norant  of  that  against  which  they  declaimed  so  violently,  as  many 
,  BM6,       of  them,  particularly  those  of  Scotland,  imagined  the  New  Testa* 

ment  to  have  been  composed  by  Luther,  and  asserted  that  the  Old 

Testament  alone  was  the  word  of  God. 

1 547.         69.  'After  the  death  of  Henrv  the  Eighth,  which  occurred  in  1M7, 

e.  Tfie  r^or-  the  restraints  which  he  had  laid  upon  the  Protestants  were  re- 

rSdfarwird  Mo^wi,  and  they  soon  became  the  prevailing  party.    Edward  the 

und  com-    Sixth,  the  successor  of  Henry,  being  in  his  minority,  the  earl  of 

^^wiuTiS  Hertford,  afterwards  duke  of  Somerset,  long  a  secret  partisan  of 

aiMih.       the  refonner^  was  made  protector  of  the  realm ;  and  under  his 

direction,  and  that  of  archbishop  Cranmer,  the  Reformation  was 

7.  A  lUttrn.  OArried  forward  and  completed,    ^a  liturgy  was  composed  by  a 
^i/SiiSily'  ®*''"^**^  **'  bishops  and  divines,  and  the  parliament  ordained  a  uni* 

v«rT»wif.  fQFQii^j.  ^  1,0  observed  in  all  the  rites  and  oeremooies  of  the 

church, 
a  IntoUranu     70.  ^The  reibrmers,  however,  now  that  they  were  in  the  ascendant, 
^hiiaT^    disgraced  their  principles  by  the  severity  which  they  exercised 
^''^^'     towards  those  who  differed  ftrom  them.    They  thought  themselves 
BO  certainly  in  the  right,  and  the  establishment  of  their  religious 
views  of  such  import<iiice,  that  they  would  suffer  no  contradiction 
in  regard  to  them ;  and  they  procured  a  commission  to  search  after 
and  examine  all  anabaptists,*  heretics,  and  contemners  of  the  book 
of  common  prayer,  with  authority  to  reclaim  them  if  po.<»ible,  but, 
if  they  should  prove  obstinate,  to  et?y>mmnnicate  and  imprison 
them,  and  deliver  them  over  to  the  civil  authorities  for  punish- 
meaL 
t.  Thrfats  ff     71.  ^Among  those  found  guiHy  under  this  commission  was  one  Joan 
JMH  qfK$nt.  Boucher,  commonly  called  Joan  of  Kent,  who  was  condemned  to  be 
burned  as  a  heretic  for  maintaining  some  metaphysical  notionB  con- 
cerning the  refil  nature  of  Christ    But  the  young  king,  who  was 
of  a  mild  and  humane  disposition,  at  first  refused  to  sign  the 

^Tbttan^iMiAiMVti  hm  bean  IndimfinlnBlely  applied  to  ChxMiuuof  wry  dUtecttt  pria- 
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death-warrant :  but  at  list  being  overcome  by  the  importunities  of  ANALYdia 

Cranmer,  he  reluctantly  compticl,  though  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  ' 

declaring  that  if  any  wrong  were  done,  the  guilt  should  be  on  the 

he;id  of  those  who  persuaded  liim  to  it.     ^Some  time  after  one     i.'QfroH 

Van  Paris  was  condemned  to  de^Uh  for  Arianism*    He  suffered       '*"'*•• 

with  so  much  satisfaction  that  he  hugged  and  caressed  the  fagots 

that  were  consuming  him. 

72.  ^Edward  VI.,  a  prince  of  many  excellent  qnalitics,  dyinginthe      1553, 
sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and*  in  the  seventh  of  his  reign,  Mary,    a.  Death  (/ 
oAen  called  the  bloody  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth  by   ^^oarci,  and 
his  first  wife  Catherine,  ascended  the  throne.     ^Mary  was  a  pro-   "^anj^ 
fessed  Catholic,  yet  bo[Sre  her  accession  she  had  agreed  to  main-  3.  Reifziou$ 
tain  the  reformed  religion,  and,  even  after,  promised  to  tolerate  pJJiJjiJ^^^d 
those  who   differed  from  her,  but  she  no    sooner   saw    herself     conduct  qf 
firmly  established  on  the  throne,  than  she  resolve*!  to  restore  the       J^^n^- 
Catholic  worship.     The  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy  who  had  been 
deprived  of  their  sees  during  the  former  reign,  were  reinstated,  and 

now  triumphed  in  their  turn. 

73.  <0n  pi'ctence  of  discouraging  controversy,  the  queen,  by  her  4.  Es«Tti»s  (^ 
own  arbitrary  authority,  forbade  any  to  pre-ict  in  public  except  *''*^£JJJ""' 
those  who  should  obtain  her  license,  and  to  none  but  Catholics  was 

that  license  given.    *Many  foreign  Protestants,  who  had  fled  to  s.  JV«ny  Pro- 
England  for  protection  during  the  former  reign,  and  had  even  been  j£SnidK/L* 
invited  by  the  government,  being  now  threatened  with  persecution, 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  many  of 
the  arts  and  manufactures,  which  they  had  successfully  introduced, 
were  thereby  lost  to  the  nation.    'Parliament  showed  itself  ob-    r  Obuqut- 
sequious  to  the  designs  of  the  queen :  all  the  statutes  of  the  for-  -^SrlSjwn^ 
mer  reign  were  repealed  by  one  vote ;  and  the  national  religion  was 
thus  placed  on  the  s.\me  footing  in  which  it  had  been  left  at  the 
death  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

74.  7Soon  after,  the  mass  was  restored,  the  pope's  authority  es-   7.  CmnptetA 
tablished,  the  former  sanguinary  laws  against  heretics  were  revived,   ret$tauuk- 
and  a  bloody  persecution  follewod,  filling  the  land  with  scenes  of  ^!ii,/oiSw' 
horror,  which  long  rendered  the  Catholic  religion  the  object  of  gen-  ^  fnf  a  bloody 
eral  detestation.    *The  persecution  began  by  the  burning  of  John  '^'^"^ 
Rogers  at  Smithfield,  a  man  eminent  for  virtue  as  well  as  for  learning.      Hoc^r. ' 
This  was  quickly  followed  by  the  execution  of  Hooper,  bishop  of   j^JifJlT*^ 
Gloncester  -,  archbishop  Cranmer ;  Ridley,  bishop  of  London ;  Lat-     iMttrrur. 
imer,   bishop  of  Worcester  -,  and  hirge  numbers  of  the  laity.    *It  a  Number  ^ 
"Was  computed  that  during  this  persecution,  two  hundred  and  sev-     victinu. 
enfy -seven  persons  were  burned  at  the  stake,  of  whom  fifly-five 

were  women,  and  four  were  children  ;  and  large  numbers,  in  addi- 
tion, were  punished  by  confiscations,  fines,  and  impri8onment8.t 


*  The  Arlans  were  followers  of  Ariai,  a  prpsbjtcr  or  elder  cf  the  church  of  Alexandria  abont 
Om  year  815.  He  maintained  that  Jemu  Chrtot  was  the  nobleat  of  thoie  beings  whom  God 
had  ereated,  but  inferior  to  the  Father,  both  in  nature  and  dignity  ;  and  thai  the  Holy  Ghost 
waa  not  God,  bnt  ereated  by  the  power  of  the  Son.  In  modern  times  the  appellation  Arian 
has  been  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Ttinitp,  and  consider 
Jesnx  Christ  as  InfMor  and  sabordinate  to  the  Father.    The  modem  Unitarians  are  Ari&nfl. 

t  Yet  this  cruelty  is  moeh  infinior  to  what  was  practised  In  other  countries.    "  A  great 
anthor  compotes  that,  in  the  Netherlands  alone,  from  the  time  that  the  edict  of  Charles  V.  was 
momnlgated  against  the  Keformers,  there  had  been  fifty  thonsand  persons  hanged,  beheaded^    ^ 
buried  alive,  or  bomed,  on  account  of  religion  ;  and  that  in  Franco  the  number  had  aluo  been 
considerable.    Yet  in  both  countries,  as  the  wune  author  subjoins,  the  progrciw  of  the  now 


(CfMtauvboMllBtUdiwiMiowtnDMotton.    "  Of  Ui»  man*"' of  «>»  »*»™»  •»  • 
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ANALT8IS.  iTho  Btxff^en  gtmcrallj  t>ore  tli€ir  tortures  \rit3i  the  mosi  infleid 
'~~j~  ble  constancy^  singing  hymns  in  tho  midst  of  the  flames,  and  glory* 
qfthetHf'    ing  that  they  were  found  worthy  of  suffering  martyrdom  in  the 
feren.       cause  of  Christ. 
9  Marriage      75.  ^Mary,  haying  formed  a  marriage  with  Philip,  a  Catholic 
itaSSimuit  P'^<^^7  ^°  ^'^  ^^®  emperor  of  Spain,  and  heir  to  the  Spanish 
tif  a  ''court  throne^  was  next  urged  on  by  him  and  her  own  seal  to  cstabli^  a 
*^SS!!"*^    court  similar  to  the  Spaniw  Inquisition.    *Among  the  arlntrary 
$.Power9qf  V^^^^  oxercised  by  this  eourt,  it  issued  a  procliunation  against 
iM»  court,    books  of  heresy,  treason^  and  sedition ;  declaring  *^  that  whosoeyer 
had  any  of  these  books,  and  did  not  presently  bum  them,  without 
reading  them,  or  showing  them  to  any  other  person,  should  be  es- 
teemed rebeL^  and  without  any  farther  delay,  be  executed  by  mar- 

*^lS^StS  *"^  ^^•"     *^^  *^®^  ^^  ^^^^  *°^  religious  liberty,  expressed 
prerog^e^  either  in  word  or  action,  seemed,  at  this  period,  to  be  extinguished 
01  tM»  period.  |q  England ;  parliament  made  little  or  no  opposition  to  the  will  of 
the  queen,  fermer  statutes  were  disregarded  by  the  royal  preroga- 
tiye,  and  tho  common   law,  deemed  secondary  to   ecclesiastical 
enactments,  was  scarcely  known  to  exist. 
1 558 .         "^ ^*  ^Mary  died  in  1 558,unregretted  by  the  nati<to,  after  a  reign  of 
e.  Death  <if  ^^lo  niore  than  fiye  years,  and  the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
*gT^gj*«fr  Henry  the  Eighth  and  the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn,  succeeded  to 
EtixtOtSh.    the  throne.    %he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the 
$.  Change  tf  Refbrmation,  and  a  general  change  of  religion,  from  popery  to  Pro- 
JJ^j^j*^ testantism^  almost  inmiediately  followed  her  accession.    This  was 
Eiixa£Si.    effected  without  any  yiolenoe,  tumult,  or  clamor ;  for  the  persecu* 
tions  in  the  preceding  reign  had  seryed  only  to  giye  the, whole  na- 
tion an  aycrsion  to  popery,  and  Elizabeth  had  the  wisdom  to  adopt 
a  course  of  moderation,  and  to  restrain  the  seal  and  acrimony  of 
the  most  ylolent  of  her  party. 
7.  Reform^     77.  ^Thus  the  Reformation  was  firmly  and  finally  established  In 
'^£u<MW    England:  but  as  the  spirit  of  change  is  ever  progressiye,it  did  not 
pri>gre$$i9e.   stop  With  merely  the  oyerthrow  of  one  religion  and  the  substitution 
s  Qermetf  of  another.    ^Other  Important  principles,  arising  out  of  the  new 
^<Slf!^S'  religion  itself,  had  already  begun  to  be  seriously  agitated  among 
p^«£rn  in  its  supporters;  and  it  is  to  this  period,  the  a^  of  Elizabeth,  that 
lil^Su''  we  can  trace  the  germs  of  those  parties  and  prjndples  which  after- 
wards exerted  an  important  influence  on  our  own  history. 

9.  Ant^Mthy  7S.  >Some  among  Uie  early  reformers,  eyen  during  the  reign  of 
'tSnStfOh  E^^rard  VI.,  had  conceiyed  a  yiolent  antipathy  to  all  the  former 
thotMemr^-  practices  of  the  Catholic  church,  many  of  which  the  early  Hcfor* 
^£^i^.   mation  had  retained.    ^Even  Hooper,  who  afterwards  suffered  for 

10.  Hooper'9  his  religion,  when  promoted  to  the  office  of  bishop  at  first  refused 
cpj^uhn  to  to  be  consecrated  in  the  Episcopal  habit,  which  hod  fi^rmerW,  he 
copal  habu.   said,  been  abused  by  superstition,  and  which  was  thereby  rendered 

11.  objeetuma  Unbecoming  a  trae  Christian.    "Objections  of  this  nature  were 
^  ^*"*     made  by  the  most  zealous  to  eycry  form  and  ceremonial  of  Catholic 

IS.  Remon-    worship  that  had  been  retained  by  the  Church  of  England.    iThe 

'"^^StMh^  same  spirit  dictated  the  national  remonstrance,  made  afterwards  by 

currif,      the  Scottish  clergy,  in  which  are  found  the  following  words. 

<'  What  has  Christ  Jesus  to  do  with  Belial  1    What  has  darkness 

to  do  with  light  1    If  surplices,  corner  caps^  and  tippets,  h.iTe  been 

badges  of  idolaters,  in  the  Wry  act  of  idolatry,  why  should  the 
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preacher  of  Christian  liberty,  and  the  open  rehaker  of  all  snper-  analtsib. 
Etition,  partake  of  the  dregs  of  the  Romish  beast  ?''  "" 

79.  ^Afier  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  this  spirit  rapidly  inereased,    >•  ^^**J^ 
and  the  friends  of  the  Reformation  became  radically  divided  among    aSSnf  the 
themselTes,  forming  iho  two  active  parties  of  the  country — the  one  r^flfimmi  of- 
party,  the  advoCiUes  of  the  church  system  as  already  established;  ^Sanf^^Si- 
and  the  other,  then  first  called  the  Puriian  party,  desiring  to  reform       uuth.    - 
the  established  religion  still  more. 

80.  'The  grejkt  points  of  agreement  among  the  members  of  the  s.  poinfqf 
established  church  system,  consisted  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  aS£Sf'«««!»- 
papal  supremacy,  and  in  asserting  the  paramount  national  autho-  hen  of  uie 
rity  in  matters  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  in  recognizing  the  "^SifS!^ 
king  or  queen  as  the  head  of  the  church.  This  was^  at  its  origin,  rTfUttyttem 
the  liberu.1,  or  democratic  system,  and  at  first  united,  in  its  support^  at  if  origin. 
all  lovers  of  liberty  in  thought  and  action — all  those  to  whom  the 

rigid  discipline  of  Ca  holic  ceremonials  and  Catholic  supervision 
was  irksome.  ^Thc  members  of  this  party,  although  differing  «.  in^ij^M* 
greatly  on  minor  subjects,  were  generally  disposed  to  rest  satisfied  ^^^i^tv 
with  the  changes  already  made  in  faith  and  worship,  thinking  it  a  ign  jir/wirf 
matter  of  justice  and  policy,  not  to  separate  more  widely  than  JSJi^[J|5?rS« 
was  necessary  from  the  ancient  sy  tern ;  while  the  bishops  and  clergy  chtmge$  ai- 
foresaw.  in  any  farther  attempts  at  innovation,  a  tendency  to  strip  *'**'''  mo^ 
them  of  all  their  professional  authority  and  dignity. 

SI.  The  establishment  of  these  medium  principles  between   s.  To  whom 
popery  on  the  one  hand,  and  puritanism  on  the  other,  is  probably  ^^^JlSium'^ 
attributable  to  Elizabctn  herself,  for  it  is  asserted  by  Hallam,  that    mre  mttrtb- 
at  the  accession  of  that  princess  to  the  throne,  all  the  most  eminent        ^'^'^ 
reformers,  or  Protestants,  in  the  kingdom,  were  in  favor  of  abolish- 
ing the  use  of  the  surplice,  and  what  were  oiled  popL<ih  ceremonies, 
and  that  the  queen  alone  was  the  cause  of  retaining  those  obser- 
vances, which  finally  led  to  a  separation  from  the  Church  of  England. 

82.  •The  Puritan  party,  professing  to  derive  their  doctrines  di-  c  pntfletttono 
rectly  from  the  Scriptures,  were  wholly  dissatisfied  with  the  old  ^  ^pSS^ 
church  system,  whic'.i  they  denounced  as  rotten,  depraved,  and  do-       jMr/y. 
filed  by  human  inventions,  and  they  wished  it  to  undergo  a  thor- 
ough reform,  to  ab.uidon  everything  of  man's  device,  and  to  adopt 
nothing,  eitner  in  doctrine  or  discipline,  which  was  not  directly 
authorized  by  the  word  of  God.    7£xceediugly  ardent  in  their  feel-  t.  Charocur 
ings,  zealous  in  their  principles,  abhorring  all  formalism,  as  de-  <if  if*i»  porty. 
Btructive  of  the  very  clemcTits  of  piety,  and  rejecting  the  regal  as 
well  as  papil  suprenLicy,  they  demanded,  in  place  of  the  liturgical 
service,  an  effective  preaching  of  the  gospel,  more  of  the  substance 
of  religion,  instead  of  what  they  denominated  its  shadow ;  and  so 
convinced  were  they  of  the  justness  of  their  views  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  their  demands,  that  they  would  listen  to  no  considera- 
tions which  pleaded  fbr  compromise  or  for  delay. 

S3.  *Tho  unsettled  state  of  e.\terior  religious  observances  contin-     1565. 
ned  until  1565,  when  Elizabeth,  or  perhaps  the  archbishop  by  her  •  Attm^t$to 
sanction,  took  violent  measures  tbr  putting  a  stop  to  all  irregulari-  ^jSr^yuli' 
tics  in  the  church  service.    Those  of  the  puritan  clergy  who  would     JJJJffiJf 
not  conform  to  the  use  of  the  clerical  vestments,  and  other  matters  ^^ 

of  discipline,  were  suspended  from  the  ministry,  and  their  Urings, 
or  salsries.  taken  f5rom  them.    »The  puritans  then  began  to  form  a  Tmammn 
fcpara^*?  wonventicles  in  secret,  for  they  were  unable  to  obtain,  apart  <»/  'Jjjj"^ 
from  the  regular  church,  a  peaceable  toleration  of  their  particular 
worship.    Yet  their  separate  assemblages  were  spied  out  and  in- 
vaded* by  the  hirelings  of  government,  and  those  who  fr^ucntei     ».  utr. 
them  sent  to  prison. 
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R4.  ^Hithctto  the  retention  of  popisli  ceremonies  iu  the  church 
had  been  the  only  avowed  cause  of  complaint  with  the  puritans,  bat 
when  they  found  themselves  persecuted  with  the  most  unsparing 
rigor,  instead  of  relaxing  in  their  opposition,  they  began  to  take 
higher  grounds — ^to  claim  ftn  ecclesiastical  independence  of  the 
English  church-*to  question  the  authority  that  oppressed  them—* 
and.  with  Cartwright,  one  of  their  most  able  leaders,  to  inculcati 
the  unlawfulness  of  any  form  of  churcti  government,  except  what  th« 
apostles  had  instituted,  namely,  the  presbyterian. 

85.  2Thus  a  new  feature  in  the  controversy  was  developed,  in  the 
introduction  of  political  principles;  and,  in  the  language  of  Hal- 
lam,  *'  the  battle  was  no  longer  to  be  fought  for  a  tippet  and  a  sur- 
plice, but  for  the  whole  ecclesiastical  hierarchy,  interwoven,  as  it 
was.  with  the  temporal  constitution  of  England."  The  principles 
of  civil  liberty  that  thus  began  to  be  promulgated,  so  totally  incom- 
patible with  the  exorbitant  prerogatives  hitherto  exercised  by  tho 
English  sovereigns,  rcndereid  the  puritans,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
the  objects  of  the  queen's  aversion. 

86.  'Some  of  the  puritan  leaders  in  Parliament  hiving  taken  oc- 
casion to  allude,  although  in  terms  of  great  mildness,  to  the  re- 
straints which  tne  queen  had  imposed  upon  freedom  of  speech  in 
the  house,  especially  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  they  were  imprisoned 
fbr  their  boldness,  and  told  that  it  did  not  become  them  to  speak 
ni)on  subjects  which  the  queen  had  prohibited  from  their  consider- 
ation. And  when  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  liturgy  was  in- 
troduced into  Parliament  by  a  puritan  member,  it  was  declared  to 
be  an  encroachment  on  the  royal  prerogative,  and  a  temerity  which 
was  not  to  be  tolerated.  <As  head  of  the  church,  Elizabeth  de- 
clared that  she  was  ftiUy  emplPwercd,  by  her  prerogative  alone,  to 
decide  all  questions  that  might  arise  with  regard  to  doctrine,  disci- 
pline, or  worship.  And,  in  fact,  the  power  of  Parliament,  at  this 
time,  extended  little  farther  than  to  the  regulation  of  the  internal 
police  of  the  kingdom :  it  did  not  presume  to  meddle  with  any  of 
the  great  questions  of  govommeut,  peace  and  war,  or  foreign  nego- 
tiations. 

87.  *The  most  rigid  of  the  early  puritans  were  a  sect  called 
Bronmsts^  from  Robert  Brown,  a  young  clergyman  of  an  impetuous 
and  illiberal  spirit,  who,  in  1586,  was  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
zealots  or  "  Separtitists,"  who  were  vehement  for  a  total  separation 
from  the  established  church.  The  Brownists  were  also  known  ns 
"  Independents,"  because  they  renounced  communion,  not  only  with 
the  church  of  England,  but  with  evei-y  other  Protestant  church 
that  was  not  constructed  on  the  same  model  as  their  own.  <  A  gainst 
this  sect  the  whole  fury  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  was  directed. 
Brown  himself  exulted  in  the  boast  that  he  had  been  committed  to 
thirty-two  prisons,  in  some  of  which  he  could  not  see  his  hand  at 
noon-day.  Several  of  his  followers  perished  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner,  great  numbers  were  imprisoned,  and  numerous  fami- 
lies were  reduced  to  poverty  by  heavy  fines. 

88.  ^Yet  these  severities  tended  only  to  increase  the  numbers  and 
the  zeal  of  these  sectaries,  and  although  Elizabeth,  even  with  tears, 
bewailed  their  misfbrtunes.  yet  she  caused  laws  still  more  severe  to 
be  enacted  against  them,  in  the  hope  of  finally  overcoming  their 
obstinacy.  In  1593  a  law  was  passed,  declaring  that  any  person, 
over  sixteen  ye.irs  of  age.  who  obstinately  reAised  during  the  space 
of  a  month,  to  attend  public  worship  in  the  established  church, 
should  be  committed  to  prison ;  that  if  he  persisted  three  months 
in  his  refusal  ho  should  abjure  the  realm  \  uid  if  he  either  rofhsed 
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thZr  oondlUon   or  retomed  after  banishment,  he  should  sofFor  ANALYWim. 

death.    This  act  contributed  as  litHe  as  former  laws  to  check  the • 

growth  of  Puritan  principles,  although  it  induced  greater  secrecy 
in  their  promulgation. 

89.  ^On  the  accession  of  James  the  First  to  the  throne,  in  1603,  x.Trtatmmt 
the  eocleslisticai  policy  of  Elizabeth  was  adopted,  and  even  in-  ^iJ^imSr 
creased  in  rigor ;  so  that,  during  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of    Jamei  tht 
James,  three  hundred  Puritan  ministers  were  deprived  of  their       ^"'"' 
livings,  and  ifflprisoned  or  banished.     ^Thus  hariuned  and  op-  %.  They  f«* 
pres^  in  England,  an  emigration  to  some  foreign  country  seemed  *^^  °*liS!*^' 
the  only  means  of  safety  to  the  Puritans,  and  they  began  to  retire     ^^ 
in  considerable  nan\bers  to  the  Protestant  states  of  Europe. 

90.  'Among  those  who  afterwards  beaime  prominent  in  our  his-  a  HobOuon** 
lory,  as  the  founders  of  New  England,  were  several  members  of  a    ^Snf^ 
Puritan  congregation  in  the  north  ^f  England,  which  chose  for  its 

pastor  John  Robinson.  The  members  of  ihis  congregation,  ex- 
tremely harassed  by  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  dis- 
senterS)  directed  their  views  first  to  Holland,  the  only  European 
state  in  which  a  froe  toleration  of  religious  opinions  was  then  ad- 
mitted.' But  after  leiviog  their  homes  at  a  sacrifico  of  much  of  ForhMgn 
their  property,  they  found  the  ports  of  their  country  closed  against  '«  ^migrute. 
them,  and  they  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  depart. 

91.  ^After  numerous  disappointments,  being  betrayed  by  those  4.  4fternu- 
in  whom  they  had  tnisted  fbr  concealment  and  protection,  har-  ^!|2^^'^^ 
assed  and  plundered  by  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  often  exposed     •imicm. 
aa  a  laughing  spectacle  to  their  enemies;  in  small  parties  they 

finally  suoMeded  in   reaching*  Amsterd:un,  where  they  found  a      ^  iwa, 
Puritan  congregation  of  their  countrymen  already  established. 
•After  one  year  spent  at  Amsterdam,  the  members  of  the  church  of  ••  Jjf^^  '* 
Robinson  removed  to  Leyden,  where  they  continued  eleven  years,         ^ 
during  whidi  time  their  nambers  had  increased,  by  additions  firom 
En^^and,  to  three  hundred  communicants. 

9*^.  'When  Robinson  first  went  to  Holland  he  was  one  of  the  a.  omnetsf 
most  rigid  separatists  from  the  church  of  Enghmd ;  but  after  a  few  </itodiJi*oi». 
years  farther  experience  he  became  more  moderate  and  charitable 
in  his  sentiments,  allowing  pious  members  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
and  of  other  dKorohes,  to  oooununioate  with  him ;  declaring  that 
he  separated  fHna  no  denomination  of  Christians,  but  from  the 
corruptions  of  all  others.    ^His  liberal  views  gave  offence  to  the  r.  The  inde- 
rigid  Brownists  of  Amsterdam,  so  that  the  latter  would  scarcely  %'!%"n'^^ 
hold  communion  with  the  chnrdi  at  Leyden.    The  church  at  Am-     gutionai 
sterdam  here  became  known  as  the  Independent  church,  and  that  at     <^^**rch. 
Leyden,  under  the  charge  of  Robinson,  as  the  Congregationai  church. 
•Meet  of  the  latter  emigrated  to  America  in  1620,  where  they  laid  ^Jf^ff^  ^ 
the  foundation  of  the  Plymouth  colony.    The  church  which  they     ntovTto^ 
there  planted  has  been  the  prevailing  church  in  New  England  to    ^meHca. 
the  present  day. 

03.  'But  the  Puritans  brought  with  them,  and  established  in  the  a  poutioai 
New  World,  important  principles  of  civil  liberty^  which  it  wwild  J^T^ISSim. 
be  uignat  here  to  pons  unnoticed.    ^Before  they  effected  a  landing  ^^  ^^  »»^^[ 
at  Plymouth,  tiiey  embodied  these  principles  in  a  brie^  simple,  but    emn  am- 
comprehensive  compact,  which  was  to  form  the  basis  of  their  future  "^i^^l'^ 
government.      In  this  instrument  we  have  exhibited  a  perfect  theviigrtnu 
equality  of  rights  and  privileges.    In  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  «  PiymouVi 
the  pilgrims  met  together  as  equals  and  na  freemen,  and,  in  the 
name  of  the  Qod  whom  they  worshipped,  subscribed  the  first  char- 
ter of  liberty  established  in  the  New  World — declaring  themselves 
the  source  of  all  the  laws  that  were  to  be  exercised  over  thenv— and 
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ANALYBU).  promisijig  to  the  nine  dae  snbjectldh  and  obedience.    Here 

laid  the  foundation  of  American  liberty. 

1.  Indebted-       ^^'  ^T^^^  England  herself  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  Piuataiui 
fumqfEng'  for  the  present  free  goTornment which  she  ei^joySj  ire  haTe  the 
pH^sSt^    Tolnntary  admission  of  her  most  able  historians.    It  is  remarked  by 
Hume,  that  ^'  so  absolute  indeed  iraa  the  authority  of  the  crown 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth^  that  the  precious  spark  of  liberty 
had  been  kindled,  and  was  presenred  by  the  puritans  alone ,-"  and 
that  ^  it  was  to  this  sect  that  the  En^ish  owe  the  whole  fireedom 
of  their  oonstitution.^'    Again  Hume  remarks,  ^^  It  was  only  during 
the  next  generation  that  the  noble  principlea  of  liberty  took  root, 
and  spreading  themselTCs  under  the  shelter  of  puritanical  absurdi- 
ties, became  fashionable  amotig  the  peopW 
t  oehtir  Fu^      ^^'  ^^^^  other  New  England  colonies,  planted  by  puritans  also, 
TUan  cotmiim  adopted  principles  of  Aree  goTemment  nmilar  to  those  of  the  Ply- 
^Sa^'moI-  BBOuth  colony ;  and  if  they  sometimes  fbll  into  the  preTailIn|^  error 
ttrante  qfuu  of  the  times,  of  persecuting  those  who  differed  from  them  in  reli* 
PwUmu     gious  sentiments,  it  was  because  their  entire  goTemment  was  but  a 
system  of  eocleeiastical  polity,  and  they  had  not  vet  learned  the  ne* 
a  TMr  cb-  o^Bsity  of  any  goTemment  separate  from  that  of  the  churdi.    'They 
jtetin^mi-  came  to  pUuit,  on  principles  of  equality  to  all  of  similar  religions 
'SnSrtoL     views  with  tbemselTGL  a /res  church  in  the  wiMerness;  and  the 
toleration,  in  their  midst,  of  those  entertaining  different  religious 
sentiments,  was  deemed  by  them  but  as  the  toleration  of  heresies 
4  3^  crrorr  in  the  church.    ^It  wss  reserved  for  the  wisdom  of  a  later  day  to 

*tXey^/Jlit   ^^'^P^^^®  ^^  i9^  ^^^^  which  the  Puritans  began,  and  by  separa- 
Ao(0  oor-'    ting  '^  tl^  church"  frt>m  "  the  state,'^  to  extend  toleration  and  proteo- 
rected.      ^^^  ^^  qJ]^  without  the  imputation  of  inculcating,  by  tho  authority 
of  law,  what  might  be  deemed  heresies  hy  any. 
s.  Our  dutv      96.  'While  therefore  we  concede  to  Uie  Puritans  of  New  Eng- 
vt/ttStwyof  ^^  ^®  adoption  of  principles  of  gOTomment  greatly  in  advance 
lAe  Fitruam.  of  the  age  in  which  they  liVed,  it  is  our  duty  to  point  out,  also,  the 
errors  into  which  they  felL  and  the  sad  oonsequenoes  that  resulted 
fl.  The  QtMs*  from  them.    'A  few  years  later,  the  Gtuak^nrs  of  Pennsylvania,  aU9 
^^iwmS^  a  puritan  sect,  but  persecuted  erea  among  their  brethren,  made 
^  a  great  advance  in  those  republican  principles  which  socoeeding 

time  has  perfected,  to  the  glory  and  happiness  of  our  natioa,  and 
7.  other     the  admiration  of  the  world.    fOthes  American  colonies,  and  indl- 
^SSnSS*    vidnals,  at  different  periods,  by  resisting  arbitrary  eneroachmente 
of  power,  lent  their  aid  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
B.}Vhatjbrm»     97.  <To  follow  the  advance  of  this  cause  tlirough  all  the  stages 
rtfiSSS^'  of  its  progress, — ^from  its  feeble  beffinnings,  when  the  foot  of  Sie 
ttonqfour   oppressor  would  have  crushed  it,  haa  he  not  despised  its  weakness, 
MeitrW'     — through  long  periods  of  darkness,  enlivened  by  only  an  ocoa* 
sional  glimmering  of  hope,  until  it  shone  forth  triumphant  in  that 
redemption  frtmi  foreign  bondage,  which  our  fathers  ^  the  Revoli^ 
tion  purchased  for  us,  forms  the  meet  interesiing  and  the  most  in* 
f .  What  io*  structive  portion  of  our  history.    *And  while  we  are  perusing  our 
Mi£Lt^  early  annals,  let  us  constantly  bear  in  mind,  that  it  i»  not  merely 
vSSSffSinr  ^^  ^*  details  of  casual  eventss,  of  wars  and  sufferi2^p,  wrongs 
mfl^i^SSrv  ^^^  retaliations,  ineffective  in  their  infiuences,  that  we  ate  engaged ; 
eartynmory.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Studying  a  nation's  progress  from  infancy  to  man- 
hood—and that  we  are  tracing  the  growth  of  those  prindplef  of 
dvfl  and  religions  liberty,  which  ha;ve  rendered  ns  one  of  the  hap- 
pleat,  moat  enUghtaned,  and  moat  powwitel  of  the  nations  of  the 
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CHAPTER   I. 

■histobt  op  vnicwiA.* 


7.  '  Fl/ginia  under  tU  first  charter.— IL    Virginia  vnier  the  sicond  \Pil 
charlrr.—IIL  rirgbaa  MHler  th'.  third  charlir.—ir.  Virginia  from   *" 


I.  Virginia  nsDEH  THR  First  CnAnTEn . — 1.  *The  admin-  , 
istratioD  of  the  government  of  (he  Virginia  colony  hod 


LiMt  Qorthnn  of  Uh  lowlimi  VnEtod  SlUM,  nil  tha  lucHt  In  tha  i 
OBnnlltd  the  Anrinil  Uaminiiiii.  rroin  IB  cutr  IttUraKU,  mnlilnl  u  uw  of  nanrl)' 
■qouv  IBjteA.  The  itA^  ivis  a  grvU  ^maAfH-J  oi  mrtbe*  wul  weil.  FrQU  ttaa  coast  to  1h 
of  ddv  «at«T  Dd  tbr  rlvfrfl,  hirlu^ng  ■  tnct  of  gmwrtllj  mon  thui  lOO  tuLIh  In  wMi 
CI111BI17  ti  tow.  Biulf ,  coi.rwl  ulrli  pltell  BlH,  and  ll  onhnalUiy  fniin  AiMtml  »  O 
BMnntn  Uit  bH4  or  (Ida  'am  ud  Oh  Bhia  BMga,  Iti<  h<1  Ii  Iwrar,  anil  the  lurOirt 
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A.NALT8I8.  been   intrusted  to  a  council  of  seven  persons,  whom  the 
superior  council  in  England  had  been  permitted  to  name, 
with  a  president  to  be  elected  by  the  council  from  their 
1.  Eariu  dit-  uumbcr.     ^But  the  names  and  instructions  of  the  council 
***!^'Sm^  having  been  placed,  by  the  folly  of  the  king,  in  a  sealed 
^^S^    box,  with  directions  tliat  it  should  not  be  opened  until  the 
1607*     emigrants    had    arrived    in   America,   dissensions  arose 
during  the  voyage ;  and  John  Smith,  their  best  and  ablest 
man,  was  put  in  confinement,  ujxio  the  absurd  accusation 
of  all  intention  to  murder  the  council,  usurp  the  govern- 
mcnt,  and  make  himself  king  of  Virginia. 
rwing/ia^-      2.  'Soon  after  their  arrival,  the  council  chose  Edward 
SnSh'witL  Wingfield  president, — an  ambitious  and  unprincipled  man, 
'"omp^ii^  — sind  dnding  that  Smith  had  been  appointed  one  of  theii 
number,  they  excluded  him  from  their  body,  as,  by  their 
instructions,  they  had  power  to  do,  but  released  him  from 
confinement.     As  Smith  demanded  a  trial  upon  the  charges 
brought  against  him,  which  were  known  to  be  absurdly 
faL»e,  his  accusers  thought  best,  after  a  partial  hearing  of 
the  case,  to  withdraw  the  accusation ;  and  he  was'  soon 
restored  to  his  station  as  a  member  of  the  council. 
9  Character      3.  'Of  the  one  hundred  and  five  persons  on  the  list  of 
\riknu.     emigrants,  destined  to  remain,  there  were  no  men  with 
families, — ^there  were  but  twelve  laborers,  and  veiy  few 
mechanics.     The  rest  were  composed  of  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune, and  of  persons  of  no  occupation, — ^mostly  of  idle  and 
dissolute  habits — ^H'ho  had  been  tempted  to  join  the  expe- 
dition through  curiosity  or  the  hope  of  gain  ; — a  com- 
pany but  poorly  calculated  to  plant  an  agricultural  state 
4.  rvjTi^  in  a  wilderness.     *The  English  were  kindly  received  by 
^'^nSioM      the  natives  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jamestown,  who, 
when  informed  of  the  wish  of  the  strangers  to  settle  in  the 
country,  offered  them  as  much  land  as  they  Wanted, 
a.  Note,  p.  187.     4^  •Soon  after  tlieir  arrival,  Newport,  and  Smith,  and 
and  hit  nS^  twenty  others,  ascended  the  James*  river,  and  visited  the 
^**'"       native  chieftain,  or  king,  Powhatan,  at  his  principal  resi- 
dence near  tlie  present  site  of  Richmond.*     His  subjects 
murmured  at  tlie  intrusion  of  the  strangers  into  the  coun- 
try ;  but  Powhatan,  disguising  his  jealousy  and  liis  fear, 
manifested  a  friendly  disposition. 
%.Bvent»that      5.  'About  the  middle  of  June,  Newport  sailed  for  Eng- 
a^lSr*t!!eie-  laud  ;  and  the  colonists,  whose  hopes  had  been  highly  ex- 
^^SSSo^'    ^^^^  ^y  ^^®  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country,  beginning 
to  feel  tlic  want  of  suitable  provisions,  and  being  now  left 


JL.i^'^*^  ^^  cspltM]  of  VlfglBiA,  U  on  th«  north  ald«  of  James  RiTor.  76  milea  «rom  ita 
Mtb.    TminartlBtoly Mwnn  ifaa dvwr  vn  the fiUto,  and  direcUy  oppodta  >•  #i  rUtoge  ofltoa . 
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to  tlicir  own  reaources,  soon  awoke  to  the  reality  of  their    inor, 
situation.     *They  were  fe.w  in  number,  and  without  habits 


of  industry  ; — ^the  Indians  began  to  manifest  hostile  inten.  l^falf^Sl- 
tions,-^— and  before  autumn,  the  diseases  of  a  damp  and 
sultry  climate  had  swept  away  fifty  of  their  number,  and 
among  them,  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  the  projector  of  the 
settlement,  and  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  council. 

6.  "To  increase  their  misery,  their  avaricious  president,  «  cwmptr^cy. 
Wingfield,  was  detected  in  a  conspiracy  to  seize  the  pub^ 

lie  stores,  abandon  the  colony,  and  escape  in  the  com- 
pany's bark  to  the  West  Indies.  "He  was  therefore  de-  J^J^^gJJ 
posed,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ratclifie ;  but  the  latter  intothehandi 
possessing  little  capacity  for  government,  and  being  sub- 
sequently  detected  in -an  attempt  to  abandon  the  colony, 
the  management  of  affairs,  by  common  consent,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Smith,  who  alone  seemed  capable  of  difl^sing 
light  amidst  the  general  gloom. 

7.  ^Under  the  management  of  Smith,  the  condition  of  «.  HUman- 
the  colony  rapidly  improved.     He  quelled  the  spirit  of    ^^**^^ 
anarchy  and  rebellion,  restored  order,  inspired  the  natives 

with  awe,  and  collected  supplies  of  provisions,  by  expedi-  • 

tions  into  the  interior.     As  autumn  approached,  wild  fowl     Nov. 

and  game  became  abundant ;  the  Indians,  more  friendly, 

from  their  abundant  harvests  made  voluntary  oflerings ; 

and  peace  and  plenty  again  revived  the  drooping  spirits  of 

the  colony. 

8.  *The  active  spirit  of  Smith  next  prompted  him  to  ^JJ^^^ 
explore  the  surrounding  country.     After  ascending  the    %^^ 
Chickahominy*  as  far  as  he  could  advance  in  boats,  with 

two  Englishmen  and  two  Indian  guides  he  struck  into  the 
interior.  The  remainder  of  the  party,  disobeying  his  in- 
structions, and  wandering  fircnn  the  boat,  were  surprised  by 
the  Indians  and  put  to  death.  Smiih  was  pursued,  the 
two  Englishmen  were  killed,  and  he  himself^  after  dis- 
patching with  his  musket  several  of  the  most  forward  of 
his  assailants,  unfortunately  sinking  in  a  miry  place,  was 
forced  to  surrender. 

9.  *His  calmness  and  self-possession  here  saved  his  life.    •>  ^^^ . 
Showing  a  pocket  compass,  he  explained  its  wonderful    tavedhtg 
properties,  and,  as  he  himself  relates,  "  by  the  globe-like 

figure  of  that  jewel  he  instructed  them  concerning  the 
roundness  of  the  earth,  and  how  the  sun  did  chase  the 
night  round  about  the  earth  continually."  In  admiration 
of  his  superior  genius  the  Indians  retained  him  as  their 

prisoner. 

,1  .  I  ■'  '  » 

•  Tbe  CMtkmhominv  Klvw  Hns  northwmt  Tnm  Richmood,  and,  during  vMA  rftocoam 
nnu  Btuij  vniUL  to  Janw  IUtw,  whkh  Ik  eaten  flw  or  elx  wOm  »!»▼•  JemMtowa 
(S«e  Map,  p.  ]».) 
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|^^0§,        10.  'Regarding  him  as  a  being  of  superior  order,  but 
uncertain  whether  he  should  be.  cherished  as  a  friend,  or 


jm£Sm%  dreaded  as  an  enemy,  they  observed  towards  him  the 
'^Sl^JSS*  utmost  respect  as  they  conducted  him  in  triumph  from 
'^^^^"^  one  village  to  another,  and,  at  length,  brought  him  to  the 
residence  of  Opechancanough,  where,  for  the  space  ot 
three  days,  their  priests  or  sorcerers  practiced  incanta- 
tions and  ceremonies,  in  order  to  learn  from  the  invisible 
world  the  character  and  designs  of  their  prisoner. 
9.  Deeitionqf     11.  'The  decision  of  his  fate  was  referred  to  Powhatan 
^-^'^     and  his  council,  and  to  the  village^  of  that  chieftain  Smith 
was  conducted,  where  he  was  received  with  great  pomp 
1608.     and  ceremony.     Here  it  was  decided  that  he  should  die. 
a  Hi*  Hf9    *He  was  led  forth  to  execution,  and  his  head  was  laid 
FMoAMiMr.  upon  a  stone  to  receive  the  fatal  blow,  when  Pocahontas, 
the  young  and  favorite  daughter  of  the  Idog,  rushed  in 
between  the  victim  and  the  uplifted  arm  of  the  executioner, 
and  with  tears  and  entreaties  besought  her  faUier  to  save 
I.  amttto    his  life.     *The  savage  chieflain  relented;  Smith  was  set 
jamtHown.  ^^  liberty ;  and,  soon  afbr,  with  a  guard  of  twelve  men, 
was  conducted  in  safety  to  Jamestown,  after  a  ei^vity 
of  seven  weeks. 

dirivSHHm      ^^*  *'^^^  captivity  of  Smith  was,  on  the  whole,  faene> 
hbcaptSSy.  ficial  to  the  cobny ;  for  he  thereby  learned  much  of  the 
Indians, — their  character,  customs^  and  language ;  and 
was  enabled  to  establish  a  peaceful  intercourse  between 
•.  cmUHon  the  English  and  the  Powhatan  tribes.     'But  on  his  return 
inkSnSSSn.  to  Jamestown  he  found  disorder  and  nusrule  again  pre- 
vailing ;  the  number  of  the  English  was  reduced  to  forty 
men ;  and  most  of  these,  anxious  to  leave  a  country  where 
they  had  sufiered  so  much,  had  determined  to  abandon  the 
colony  and  escape  with  the  pinnace.     This  was  die  third 
attempt  at  desertion.     By  persuasion  and  threats  a  ma« 
jority  wei%  induced  to  relinquish  the  design ;  but  the  re* 
mainder,  more  resolute,  embarked  in  spite  of  the  threats 
of  Smith,  who  instantly  directed  the  gtms  of  the  fort  upon 
them  and  compelled  them  to  return. 
r.jrriimiqf      18.  ^&ooa  afVer,  Newport  arrived  frcHn  England  with 
mi!nSni».  supplies,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  emigrants.     The 
hopes  of  the  colonists  revived ;  but  as  the  new  emigrants 
were  composed  of  eentlemen,  refiners  of  gold^  goldsmiths^ 
jewellers,  dec.,  and  but  few  laborers,  a  wrong  direction 
I.  SMDtA  M  was  given  to  the  industry  of  the  colony.     'Believing  that 
'"^      they  had  discovered  grains  of  gold  in  a  stream  of  watei 
near  Jamestown,  the  entire  industry  of  the  colony  was 
directed  to  digging,  washing,  refining  and  loading  gold ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Smith,  a  ship 
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was  actually  freighted  with  the  glittering  earth  and  sent    1608. 
to  England. 


14.  ^During  the  prevalence  of  this  passion  for  gold,  i.  JEa»w 
Smith,  finding  that  he  could  not  be  useful  in  Jamestown,   eotmtfv  »y 
employed  himself  in  exploring  the  Chesapeake  Bay*  and  i^n^JI'^isi. 
its  tributary  rivers.     In  two  voyages,  occupying  about 

three  months  of  the  summer,  with  a  few  companions,  in 
an  open  boat,  he  performed  a  navigation  of  nearly  three 
thousand  miles,  passhig  far  up  the  Susquehanna*  and  the 
Potomac  ;f  nor  did  he  merely  explore  the  numerous 
rivers  and  inlets,  but  penetrated  the  territories,  and  estab- 
lished  friendly  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes.  The  map 
which  he  prepared  and  sent  to  England  is  still  extant,  and 
delineates,  with  much  accuracy,  the  general  outlines  of 
the  country  which  he  explored. 

15.  *Soon  afler  his  return  from  this  expediti(m,  Smith 

was  formally  made  president^  of  the  council.     By  his  b.8ept«. 
enei^etic  administration,  order  and  industry  again  pre-  ^LSSSfi- 
vailed,   and  Jamestown  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  ^SimmStt, 
thriving  village*     Yet  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  fiom   JSJ^nmS* 
the  time  of  the  firot  settlement,  not  more  than  forty  acres  S!mI^ 
of  land  had  been  cultivated  ;  and  the  colonists,  to  prevent  </  ttvo  yean, 
themselves  from  starving,  were  still  obliged  to  obtain  most 
of  their  food  from  the  indolent  Indians.     Although  about 
seventy  new  emigrants  arrived,  yet  they  were  not  suitable 
to  the  wants  of  the  colony,  and  Smith  was  obliged  to  write    - 
earnestly  to  the  coimoil  in  England,  that  they  should  send 
more  laborers,  that  the  search  for  gold  should  be  abandoned, 
and  that ''  nothing  should  be  expected  except  by  labor." 

II.   Virginia  undbr  the  Second  Chabter.— 1.  'In     1609. 
1609,  a  new  charter  was  given*  to  the  London  Company,    **'"JJ^ 
by  which  the  limits  of  the  company  were  enlarged,  and  ^  aSrtu, 
the  constitution  of  Virginia  radically  changed.     The  terri> 
tory  of  the  cc4ony  waa  now  extended  by  a  grant  of  all  the 
lands  along  the  sea-coast,  within  the  limits  of  two  hundred 
miles  north,  and  two  hundred  south  of  Old  Point  Comfort  ;X 
that  is,  Grotn  the  northern  boundary  of  Maryland,  to  the 
southern  limits  of  North  Carolina,  and  extending  westward 
from  sea  to  sea. 

•  Th«  SusguekoHMm  is  OM  of  the  largact  rlran  cut  of  the  AlliwhanlM.  Iks  «tftera  bnaeh 
riass  la  Otmafi  Lftko,  Htm  York,  snd  niBoing  S.  W.  reoelTefl  th«  Tioga  near  tlie  PflnasjrlraiiiA 
booadmrj.  It  passes  thnnigh  PenxuylTaiila,  rseelTing  tlie  West  Braaoh  in  the  inteiler  of  the 
etsta^aadeatorotheheadof  OhesaysalieBiy»  near  the  N.B.cofner  of  Maryland.  Thenari- 
ntioii  of  the  last  60  miles  of  its  coarse  is  obstraeted  by  nanMrons  rapids. 

tThel^leiiMc  river  risssia  the  AilsshanyMoniitainSfinakflaagfaiidaiidiiianllleeiiApM- 
aue  thrao^  tbe  Btoe  JUdae,  at  Hsrper'e  Vsny.  and  thcooBhooit  its  vhole  wm»  Is  ths  boon* 
d8>7  Uoe  betveea  Vlrslaia  aad  Msivlaad.  At  ita  eolrsaoe  iato  OheMpe^  %L'\%t'^T!^ 
aad  •  half  mOse  vide.  Ik  is  aaTlgi^le  Ibr  the  i»*»>^'^^'''^!^t^^S'^iSL^Sl}^iJ^ 
by  the  livec^TO  ia  a  dinst  Uae.    Abcm  Wadtiagton  the  aatlgaaoa  is  obstrneted  by  ao- 

TSSat  awiror«tothetterth«»p«lBk«f  theeB«r«Bea«f  ^MB^WvatlataOhes^jeaheBey. 
(Bse  Jamet  Jisosr,  Note,  p.  187.) 
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ANALYSIS.       2.  'The  council  in  England,  fi>rmerly  appointed  bj  the 
"TTZZZ"  kinff,  was  now  to  have  its  vacancies  filled  by  the  votes  of 
mtuUinthe  a  majority  of  the  corporation.      This  oouncil  was  auuior- 
^iheeoump  izoQ  to  appoint  a  governor,  who  was  to  reside  in  Virginia, 
and  whose  powers  enabled  him  to  rule  the  colonists  with 
almost  despotic  sway.     The  council  in  England,  it  is  true, 
could  make  laws  for  the  colony,  and  g^vs  instructions  to 
the  governor;    but  the  discretionary  powers  conferred 
upon  the  latter  were  so  extensive^  that  the  lives,  liberty, 
and  property  of  the  colonists,  were  placed  almost  at  his 
arbitrary  disposal. 
9.  N€w  or-       3.  *  Under  the  new  charter,  the  excellent  Lord  Delaware 
^^mSu.'*^  was  appointed  governor  for  life.     Nine  ships,  under  the 
a.  Jooe  li    command  of  Newport,  were  soon  despatched*  for  Virginia, 
with  more  than  five  hundred  emigrants.     Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  the  deputy  of  the  governor,  assisted  by  Newport 
and  Sir  George  Somers,  was  appointed  to  administer  the 
a.  '>'M|gj«  government  until  the  arrival  of  Lord  Delaware.     *When 
^.'ahv^sl    ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  arrived  near  the  West  Indies,  a  terrible  storm^ 
dispersed  it,  and  the  vessel  in  which  were  Newport,  Gates, 
and  Somers,  was  stranded  on  the  rocks  of  the  Bermudas.* 
e.  Aof.      A  small  ketch  perished,  and  only  seven  vessels  arrived*  in 
Virginia. 
i  Embarram-      4.  ^On  the  arrival  of  the  new  emigrants,  most  of  whom 
^I^SSSl^  were  profligate  and  disorderly  persons,  who  had  been  seal 
off  to  escape  a  worse  destiny  at  home,  Smith  found  him- 
self placed  in  an  embarrassing  situation.    As  the  first  char* 
ter  had  been  abrogated,  many  thought  the  original  form  of 
government  was  abolished  ;  and,  as  no  legal  authority  ex* 
isted  for  establishing  any  other, « very  thing  tended  to  the 
wildest  anarchy. 
8  mtpum'      5.   *In   tbis  confusion,  Smith  soon  determincsd   what 
course  to  pursue.     Declaring  that  his  powers,  as  president, 
were  not  suspended  until  the  arrival  of  the  persons  ap« 
pointed  to  supersede  him,  he  resumed  the  reins  of  govern* 
•.  Ate  return  ment,  and  resolutely  maintained  his  authority.    'At  length, 
tosnfiand.  |^j„g  disabled  by  an  accidental  explosion  of  gunpowder, 
and  requiring  sufgical  aid,  which  the  new  settlement  could 
not  aflfbrd,  he  delegated  his  authority  to  George  Percy, 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  embarked  fox 
England. 


*  Tht  Sermudoi  me  a  group  of  abaat  400  anall  islaiidB,  iMarly  all  bai  flvB  man  roelci,  eoo- 
telniof  a  Bor&eo  of  about  20  iqaare  mliet,  aad  situaied  In  tha  AfcSantie  Oeeaa,  680  mil««  M, 
ban  Mip«  HaUotM,  «hleb  Is  the  neamafc  land  to  thant.  Ttey  wm  dkooveiml  la  ISIS,  by  a 
StwBlib  TMaal  commaaded  bj  Joan  Barmttdaa,  front  wbMa  Uk9j  hare  darivad  th«ir  aaaMh 
JooB  «Aw  tha  aUpvnck  abova  neutionad.  Somcia  fbrmad  a  aattlaaMnt  Iheiv,  and  flrom  h!m 
?yy^y?  I(»Staown  aa  the  *^  Sitimnar  lalanda,"  bat  Iha  original  nama,  Barmodaa,  haa  sinea 
gg3°g>^baywiiwaa  SvtUlad,  balooc  to  tha  JBnglkibi  aad  •>»  YafaiAbto.  ptiadpaily,  ai  a 
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6.  'On  the  departure  of  Smith  subordinatiorf  and  in-    i610w 

dustry  ceased ;  tlie  provisions  of  the  colony  were  soon 


consumed ;  the  Indians  became  hostile,  and  withheld  their  </ m^Sj^ 
customary  supplies ;  the  horrors  of  famine  ensued ;  and,  ^^SJjSiJS 
in  six  months,  anarchy  and  vice  had  reduced  the  number  **«••" 
of  the  colony  from  four  hundred  and  ninety  to  sixty ;  and 
these  were  so  feeble  and  dejected,  that  if  relief  had  been 
delayed  a  few  days  longer,  all  must  have  perished.  This 
period  of  suffering  and  gloom  was  long  remembered  with 
horror,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  starving 
time. 

7.  'In  the  mean  time  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and  his  com^  i.  F^OBtfTsir 
panions,  who  had  been  wrecked  on  the  Bermudas,  had  ^HS^fST 
reached  the  shore  without  loss  of  life, — had  remained  nine     «***•***"• 
months  on  an  uninhabited  but  fertile  island, — and  had 
found  means  to  construct  two  vessels,  in  which  they  em- 
barked* for  Virginia,  where   they  anticipated   a  happy    a.Ma7». 
welcome,  and  expected  to  find  a  prosperous  colony. 

3.  'On   their  arrival**   at  Jamestown,  a  far  different    KJmes. 
scene  presented  itself;  and  the  gloom  was  increased  by  ^^^^^ 
the  prospect  of  continued   scarcity.     Death  ^y  famine  ^JSn^oFthi 
awaited  them  if  they  remained  where  they  were ;  and,      ootmy. 
as  the  only  means  of  safety,  Gates  resolved  to  sail  for 
Newfoundland,   and  disperse   the  company   among  the 
ships  of  English  fishermen.      With  this  intention  they 
embarked,*  but  just  as  they  drew  near  the  mouth  of  the   o.  jime  it. 
river,  Lord  Delaware   fortunately  appeared  with  emi- 
grants and  supplies,  and  they  were  persuaded  to  return.'*    *  Jomw. 

9.  *The  return  of  the  colony  was  celebrated  by  reli-  a.  Account  qf 
glous  exercises,  immediately  after  which  the  commission      SwJ'** 
of  Lord  Delaware  was  read,  and  the  government  organ- 
ized.    Under  the  wise  administration  of  this  able  and 
virtuous  man,  order  and  contentment  were  again  restored ;     1611. 
but  the  Ileal th  of  the  governor  soon  failing,  he  was  obli- 
ged to  return  to  England,  having  previously  appointed 

Percy  to  administer  the  government   until  a  successor 
should  arrive.     •Before  the   return  of  Lord   Delaware    6  ofatr 
was  known,  the  company  had  despatched  Sir  Thomas  '**^''**' 
Dale  with  supplies.     Arriving*  in  May,  he  assumed  the    e.  Mar  ml 
government  of  the  colony,  which  he  administered  with 
moderation,  although  upon  the  basis  of  martial  law. 

10.  'In  May,  Dale  had  written  to  the  company,  stating  j^QT'^^^ 
the  small  number  and  weakness  of  the  colonists,  and  re-  '*«'^^*»'** 
questing  new   recruits;    and   early  in   September    Sir 
Thomas  Gates  arrived  with  six  ships  and  three  hundred 
emigrants,  and  assumed  the  government  of  the  colony, 

which  then  numbered  seven  hundred  men.     *New  set-  7.  ^(^j^^ 
tlements  were  now  formed,  and  several  wise  regulations     odopM. 
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▲NALT8IS.  adopted  ;  among  which  was  that  of  astsigning  to  each  man 
a  few  acres  of  ground  for  his  orchard  and  garden. 
1  Th$ir  1 1 .  'Hitherto  all  the  land  had  been  worked  in  common, 
effket^i^c  ^jjj  ^^^  produce  deposited  in  the  public  stores.  The 
good  effects  of  the  new  regulation  were  apparent  in  the 
increased  industry  of  the  colonists,  and  soon  afler,  during 
the  administration  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  larger  assign- 
ments of  land  were  made,  and  finally,  the  plan  of  working 
in  a  common  field,  to  fill  the  public  stores,  was  entirely 
abandoned. 

1612.  III.  Virginia  under  the  Thikd  CHARTEa. — 1.  'In  1612, 
«■  ^Sff*  the  London  Company  obtained*  from  the  king  a  new  char- 
a.  Mafchst  ter,  making  important  changes  in  the  powers  of  the  corpo- 
ration, but  not  essentially  a^ecting  the  political  rights  of 
the  colonists  themselves. 

8.  csangeain  2.  •Hitherto  the  principal  powers  possessed  by  the 
fngfUt^Sed  company  had  been  vested  in  the  superior  council,  which, 
^  "■  under  the  first  charter,  was  appointed  by  the  king ;  and 
although,  under  the  second,  it  had  its  vacancies  filled  by 
the  majority  of  the  corporation,  yet  the  corporation  itself 
could  act  only  through  this  medium.  The  superior  coun- 
cil was  now  abolished,  and  its  powers  were  transferred  to 
the  whole  company,  which,  meeting  as  a  democratic 
assembly,  had  the  sole  power  of  electing  the  officers  and 
establishing  the  laws  or  the  colony. 

1613.  3*  ^^^  "i^l^  occurred  the  marriage  of  John  Rolfe,  a 
I  Aeanau  of  voung  Englishman,  with  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of 

'^*'****^*  rowhatan ; — an  event  which  exerted  a  happy  mfluence 
upon  the  relations  of  the  colonists  and  Indians.  The 
marriage  received  the  approval  of  the  father  and  friends 
of  the  maiden,  and  was  hailed  with  great  joy  by  the 
English.  In  1616,  the  Indian  wife  accompanied  her 
husband  to  England,  and  was  received  with  much  kind- 
ness and  attention  by  the  king  and  queen  ;  but  as  she 
was  preparing  to  return,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  she 
fell  a  victim  to  the  English  climate.  She  left  one  son, 
from  whom  are  descended  some  of  the  most  respectable 
families  in  Virginia. 

k.  iBifis.  4.  •During  Ae  same  year,*  Samuel  Argall,  a  sea  cap- 
^^SSSSm.  tain,  sailing  from  Virginia  in  an  armed  vessel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  English  fishermen  off  the  coast  of 
Maine,  discovered  that  the  French  had  just  planted  a 
colony  near  the  Penobscot,*  on  Mount  Desert  Isle.f  Con- 
sidering this  an  encroachment  upon  the  limits  of  North 
, 1  1 1  ■     I  I  ., 

*n«Am««0t  iiiAxhwof  M«lM,ii1iiahlUkliito  P«ttobMO»  Mt^^titotA  nmSJmV.M, 
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Virginia,  he  broke  up  the  settlement,  sending  some  of    161$. 

the  colonists  to  France,  and  transporting  others  to  Vir- 

ginia. 

5.  Sailing  again  soon  after,  he  easily  reduced  the  feeble 
settlement  at  Port  Royal,*  and  thus  completed  the  con,  •.  Koi».p.  i3s 
quest  of  Acadia.     On  his  return  to  Virginia  he  entered 

the  harbor  of  New  York,**  and  compelled  the  Dutch  trad-  J^wot*  and 
ing  establishment,  lately  planted  there,  to  acknowledge 
tlie  sovereignty  of  England. 

6.  'Early  in  1614,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  embarked  for     1614. 
England,  leaving  the  administration  of  the  government '  .BSfevSP* 
in  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  ruled  with  vigor  ^lunittranen. 
and  wisdom,  and  m*ade  several  valuable  changes  in  the 

land  laws  of  the  colony.     After  having  remained  Ave 
years  in  the  country,  he   appointed   George  Yeardley     1616.'' 
deputy-governor,  and  returned  to  England.     "During  the  «^gf'- 
administration  of  Yeardley  the  culture  of  tobacco,  a  native     totmm. 
plant  of  the  country,  was  irtrodv  ced,  which  soon  became, 
not  only  the  principal  export,  but  even  the  currency  of 

the  colony. 

7.  "In  1617,  the  oflice  of  deputy-governor  was  intrusted     1617. 
to  Argall,  who  ruled  with  such  tyranny  as  to  excite  »^g|«Si!S: 
univeisal  discontent.     He  not  only  oppressed  the  colo- 
nists, but  defrauded  the  company.     After  numerous  com- 
plaints, and  a  strenuous  contest  among  rival  factions  in  the 
company,  for  the  control  of  the  colony,  Argall  was  dis-     1619. 
placed,  and  Yeardley  appointed  governor,     *Under  the  %£gJ5%f 
administration  of  Yeardley,  the    planters    were^  fully       tkm. 
released  from  farther  service  to  the  colony,  martial  law 

was  abolished,  and  the  first  colonial  assembly  ever  held 

in  Virginia  was  convened*  at  Jamestown.  «•  '"«>• 

8.  •The  colony  was  divided  into  eleven  boroughs ;  and  fcOgj^«g 
two  representatives,  called  burgesses,  were  chosen  from   ^j^^ 
each.     These,  constituting  the  house  of  burgesses,  deba- 
ted all  matters  which  were  thought  expedient  for  the  good 

of  the  colony  ;  but  their  enactments,  although  sanctioned 

by  the  governor  and  council,  were  of  no  force  until  they 

were  ratified  by  the  company  in  England.    •In  the  month     1620. 

of  August,   1620,  a  Dutch  man.of-w.ar  entered  James  Ji;J^i^ 

river,  and  landed  twenty  negroeS  for  sale.     This  was  the  ^^KS^, 

commencement  of  negro  slavery  in  the  English  colonies.    w^oiuetA. 

9.  'It  was  now  twelve  years  since  the  settlement  of  r  ^<J^ 
Jamestown,  and  after  an  expenditure  of  nearly  four  hun-  tw^^mdc' 
dred  thousand  dollars  by  the  company,  there  were  in  the  — — - 
colony  only  six  hundred  persons  ^  yet,  during  the  year 
1620,  through  the  influence  of  Sir  Edwyn  Sandys,  the 
treasurer  ofthe  company,  twelrc  hundred  and  w^ty-one 
additional  settlers  wore  induced  to  emigrate-    But  a^  yet 

22 
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ANALYSIS,  there  were  few  women  in  the  colGoiy  ;  and  nx>st  of  the 
'  planters  had  hitherto  cherished  the  design  of  ultimately 

returning  to  England. 

1.  Mtarunt       10.  'In  order  to  attach  them  still  more  to  the  country, 

tSun^M'  and  to  render  the  colony  more  permanent,  ninety  young 

'SSwuttooi  women,  of  reputable  character,  were  first  sent  over,  and, 

wuntry.    jn  the  following  year,  sixty  more,  to  become  wives  to  the 

planters.     The  expense  of  their  transportation,  and  even 

more,  was  paid  by  the  planters ;  the  price  of  a  wife  rising 

from  one  hundred  and  twenty,  to  one  hundred  and  fifly 

pounds  of  tobacco. 

1621.  11-  'In  August,  1621,  the  London  Company  granted* 
•-  A«c.  8.    to  their  colony  a  loriUen  constitution,  ratifying,  in  the 

\k^wrSL^  main,  the  form  of  government  established  by  i  eardley. 

'SSuSIm^  ^^  decreed  that  a  governor  and  council  should  be  appointed 

dSeompani^.  by  the  company,  and  that  a  general  assembly,  consisting 

kS^SSb-  of  the  council,  and  two  burgesses  chosen  by  the  people 

^^"^      from  each  plantation,  or  borough,  should  be  convened 

powm^   yearly.     The  governor  had  a  negative  voice  upon  the 

Mwmw.    proceedings  of  the  assembly,  but  no  law  was  valid  tinless 

ratified  by  the  company  in  England. 

Lam,  12.  >With  singular  liberality  it  was  farther  ordained 

o^togvy*  that  no  orders  of  the  company  in  England  should  bind  the 

*5JJ^^    colony  until  ratified  by  the  assembly.     The  trial  by  jury 

>«rr.       was  established,  and  courts  ofjustice  were  required  to 

Saau^feon-  Conform  to  the  English  laws.     This  constitution,  granting 

•tuutkm.    priYileges  which  were  ever  after  claimed  as  rights,  was 

the  basis  of  civil  freedom  in  Virginia, 
b.  Oct.  13.  "The  new  constitution  was  brought'*  *over  by  Sir 

\i^FfSn(^  Francis  Wyatt,  who  had    been  appointed  to  succeed 
SeSaSA,  ^vemor  Yeardley.     He  found  the  numbers  of  the  colony 
tf«ta0Bimy-  greatly  increased,  their  settlements  widely  extended,  and 
every  thing  in  the  foil  tide  of  prosperity     But  this  pleas- 
ant prospect  was  doomed  soon  to  experience  a  terrible 
reverse. 
4.  Aeommt  ^     14.  ^Siuce  the  marriage  of  Pocahontas,  Powhatan  had 
ISi^HS^,  remained  the  firm  fHcnd  of  the  Bnglish.     But  he  being 
now  dead,  and  his  successor  viewing  with  jealousy  and 

1622.  alarm  the  rapidly  increasing  settlements  of  the  English, 
the  Indians  concerted  a  plan  of  surprising  and  destroying 
the  whole  colony.  Still  preserving  the  language  of 
friendship,  they  visited  the  settlements,  bought  the  arms, 
and  borrowed  the  boats  of  the  Bnglish,  and,  even  on  the 
morning  of  the  fatal  day,  came  among  them  as  freely  aa 
usual. 

15.  •On  the  first  of  April,  1622,  at  mid-day,  the  attack 
commenced ;  and  so  sudden  and  unexpected  was  the  on- 
set, that,  in  one  hour,  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  men. 
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womea,  and  ohildren,  fell  victims  to  savage  treachery  and    |^6dd* 

cruelty.     The  massacre  would  have  been  far  more  exten- '~ 

aive  bad  not  a  friendly  Indian,  on  the  previous  evening, 
revealed  the  plot  to  an  Englishman  whom  he  wished  to 
save ;  by  which  means  Jamestown  and  a  few  of  the  neigh- 
boring settlementB  were  well  prepared  against  the  attack. 

16.  'Although  the  larger  part  of  the  colony  was  saved,  i- mmtm*^ 
yet  great  distress  followed ;  the  more  distant  settlements       ^''v- 
were  abandoned;  and  the  number  of  the  plantations  was 
reduced  from  eighty  to  eight.     'But  the  English  soon  i.  TkMmtot. 
aroused  to  vengeance.    An  exterminating  war  against  the 
Indians  fidkywed;  many  of  them  were  destroyed;  and 
the  remainder  were  obliged  to  retire  iar  into  the  wilder- 


17.  'The  settlement  of  Vii^inia  by  the  L<Midon  Com>  s.  TAi 
pany  had  been  an  unprofitable  enterprise,  and  as  the  ^SfAHS 
Glares  in  the  unproductive  stock  were  now  of  little  value,  iSSimcSm- 
and  the  holders  very  numerous,  the  meetings  of  the  coDd-     f^ 
pany,  in  England,  became  the  scenes  of  political  debate, 

in  which  the  advocates  of  liberty  were  arrayed  against 

the  upholders  of  royal  prerogative.     ^The  king  disliked  ^J^SST 

the  freedom  of  debate  here  exhibited,  and,  jealous  of  the      Mug. 

prevalence  of  liberal  sentiments,  at  first  sought  to  control 

the  elections  of  officers,  by  overawing  the  assemblies. 

18.  ^Failing  in  this,  he  determined  to  recover,  by  a  dis-  ^^Jj^jj^ 
0olutk>n  of  the  company,  the  influence  of  which  he  had 
deprived   himself  by  a  charter  of  his  own  concession. 
^Commissioners  in  the  interest  of  the  king  were  therefore  §.  b^  th§ 
appointed  to  examine  the  concerns  of  the  corporation.    As  USSSHiJS 
was  expected,  diey  reported  in  favor  of  a  change ;  the 
judicial  decision  was  soon  after  given  ;  the  London  Com- 
pany was  dlasolved ;  the  king  took  into  his  own  hands  the     1624. 
government  of  the  colony ;  and  Virginia  thus  became  a 

royal  gcfocrwMnxU 

19.  'During  the  existence  of  the  London  Comyany,  the  ^J^JJJfgJ^ 


gorvemmait  of  Virginia  had  gradually  ^hanged  from  a  MEMnm< 
royal  government,  under  the  first  oharter,  in  which  the  maa^vw^ 
king  had  all  power,  to  a  proprietary  government  under      '*^ 
the  second  and  third  chutrters,  in  which  all  executive  and 
legislative  powers  were  in  the  hands  of  the  company. 

20.  'Although  these  changes  had  been  made  without  ^^J^^ 
ocsisulting  the  wishes  of  the  colonists,  and  notwithstand-  y»<?Wr 
ing  the  powers  of  the  company  were  exceedingly  arbi-     g»<gy 
trary,  yet  as  the  raajorigr  of  its  <Kstive  members  belonged 
to  the  patriot  party  in  Kngland,  so  they  acted  as  the  suo- 
cessftil  friends  of  liberty  in  America.     They  bad  conce- 
ded the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  had  ^Iven  to  Virginia 
a  representative  government.    These  privileges,  thus  early 
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AXfALTSiB.  couceded,  could  never  be  wrested  from  tho  Virginiaiis, 
and  they  exerted  an  influence  favorable  to  liberty,  through- 
out all  the  colonics  subsequently  planted.  All  claimed 
as  extensive  privileges  as  had  been  conceded  to  their  elder 
sister  colony,  and  mture  proprietaries  could  hope  to  win 
emigrants,  only  by  bestowing  franchises  as  large  as  those 
enjoyed  by  Virginia. 

IV.   VlHOINIA    FROM    THE    DISSOLUTION    OF    THE    LON- 
DON' CoxpANr  IN  1624,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
'J&wJS*  Fbbnch  and  Indian  War  in   1754. — 1.  ^TJie  disaolu- 
gtnummM.  tlon  of  the  London  Company   produced  no  immediate 
change  in  the  domestic  government  and  franchises  of  the 
colony.     A  governor  and  twelve  counsellors,  to  be  guided 
by  the  instructions  of  the  king,  were  appointed  to  admin, 
ister  the  government ;  but  no  attempts  were  made  to  sup- 
1625.     press  the  colonial  assemblies.     "On  the  death*^  of  Jame« 
ft.  April  i.    the  First,  in  1625,  Ills  son,  Charlee  the  First,  succeeded 
^<»SSi^  him.     The  latter  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  political 
^"^'SSi^'  conditioa  of  Viiginia,  but  aimed  to  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  colonists,  only  with  the  selfish  view  or  deriving 
profit  from  their  industry.     He  imposed  some  restrictions 
on  the  commerce  of  the  colony,  but  vainly  endeavored  to 
obtain  for  himself  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  tobaooo. 

1628.  2.  'In  1628,  John  HcuVey,  who  had  for  several  yean 
*  ^^^f'^'  been  a  member  of  the  council,  and  was  exceedingly  un- 
popular, was  appointed  governor ;  but  he  did  not  arrive  in 

1629.  the  colony  until  late  in  the  following  year.  He  has  been 
charged,  by  most  of  the  old  historians,  with  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  conduct ;  but  although  he  favored  the  court 
party,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  deprived  the  colooista  <^ 
any  of  their  civil  rights* 

«.  B^«d.        3.  *His  administrati(Mi,  however,  was  disturbed  by  dis. 
****'^'***^  putes  about  land  titles  under  the  royal  grants  j  and  the 
oohxu^ts,  being  indignant  that  he  should  betray  their  in* 
1636.     terests  "by^^mposing  their  claims,  deprived  him  of  the  gov- 
ernment, anorfi^Tnoned  an  assembly  to  receive  oomplainta 
against  him.     UaLT^^Ja  the  mean  time,  had  consented 
to  go  to  England  witli  commissioners  appointed  to  manage 
his  impeachment;  but  the  king^ould  not  even  admit  his 
1636.     accusers  to  a  hearing,  and  Harvey  immediately  returned^ 
b.  Jan.     to  occupy  hls  former  station. 

1642.  4.  'During  the  first  administration  of  Sir  ^^HliamBerke* 
/agayt  W»  ^™n  1^42  to  '62,  the  civil  condition  of  the  Virgi. 
nians  was  much  improved  ;  the  laws  and  customs  of  Gng« 
land  were  still  farther  introduced;  cruel  punishments 
were  abolished ;  old  controversies  were  adjured ;  a  more 
eoultable  system  of  taxation  was  introduced ;  tho  rights 
oi  pxt)peity  and  tho  freedom  of  industry  were  .secured  ; 
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and  Vii]^iiiia  enjoyed  nearly  all  the  civil  liberties  which    1CA9. 
the  most  free  system  of  government  could  have  conferred. 

5.  ^  A  spirit  of  intolerance,  however,  in  religious  matters,  i  RotttntB 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  was  manifested  *■"'•*'•*■' 
by  the  legislative  assembly ;  which  ordered*  that  no  min-    *1643. 
ister  should  preach  or  teach  except  in  conformity  to  the 
Church  of  England.     'While  puritaniam  and  republican-  *-  singnua- 
ism  were  prevailing  in  England,  leading  the  way  to  the  SUSlSim^ 
downfall  of  monarchy,  the  Virginians  showed  the  strongest 
attachment  to  the  Episcopal  Church  and  the  cause  of 
foyaky. 

6.  *In  1644  occurred  another  Indian  massacre,  followed     1644. 
by  a  border  warfare  until  October,  1646,  when  peace  was  \Stu!ZS^ 
a^ain  established.     During  several  years  the  Powhatan  Jf^JJ^*^ 
tribes  had  shown  evidences  of  hostility ;  but,  in  1644,  r^gtmiam 
hearing  of  the  dissensions  in  England,  and  thinking  the     tm^UMti. 
opportunity  favorable  to  their  designs,  they  resolved  on  a 
general  massacre,  hoping  to  be  able  eventually  to  exter- 
minate  the  colony. 

7.  On  the  2dth  of  April,  the  attack  was  commenced  ob 
the  frontier  settlements,  and  about  three  hundred  persons 

were  killed  before  the  Indians  were  repulsed.  *A  vigor-  *'J2!»iSr* 
ous  war  against  the  savages  was  immediately  conmienGed» 
and  their  king,  the  aged  Opechanoanough,  the  successor 
of  Powhatan,  was  easily  made  prisoner,  and  died  in  cap- 
tivity. Submission  to  the  Elnglish,  and  a  cession  of  liuids, 
were  the  terms  on  which  peace  was  purchased  by  the  1946. 
original  possessors  of  the  soil. 

8.  *During  the  civil  war*  between  Charles  the  First   %^'"^  * 
and  his  Parliament,  the  Virginians  continued  faithful  to  £sf^'^ 
the  royal  cause,  and  even  afler  the  execution^  of  the  king,    btSmd. 
his  son,  Charles,  the  Second^  although  a  fugitive  from  Elng-    ^  ^^-  '- 
land,  was  still  recognized  as  the  sovereign  of  Virginia. 

The  Parliament,  irritated  by  this  conduct,  in  1652  sent  a  ^-J^  ^^' 
naval  force  to  reduce  the  Virginians  to  submission.     Pre-  treaud^^ 
vious  to  this  (in  1650)  foreign  ships  had  been. forbidden  to 
trade  ^ith  the  rebellious  colony,  and  in  1651  the  cele- 
brated navigation  act,  securing  to  English  ships  the  entire 


*  Havm/— Tbft  ^jmrnkBl  aigpoataim^  and  irUtniT  tammatt  efObucim  lb*  Tli«t,of  Si^^ftnd, 
oppoapl  M  tlu7  were  to  the  tecwiihig  spirit  of  liber^  umang  the  peo^a.  iarolTed  ihst  ktar* 
dom  m  B  dTfl  waf ;  am^iT)  on  tbe  oo«  side,  Parliament  "hnd  the  Repnblleaiis ;  and  Ob  Ifaa 
•Iher,  tiM  Royaliata  and  tha  Ktu.  Between  1642  and  164»,  Mtcn]  importaat  battles  «er» 
Iboght,  when  the  king  wae  flnaUy  talun  prisoner,  tried,  eondemned,  and  esecnted,  Jan  SO, 
(Old  Style)  1619.  The  ParUanwnt  then  rated ;  but  Olhrer  Oromwell,  who  bad  been  tha  prin- 
cipal ganexAl  of  thb  Repablieatis,  ftaaUy  dtasotved  it  by  fiaree  (ApAy  108,)  and  tw^jAto  Ua 
own  hands  tiie  xeina  of  fOrerament,  with  the  title  of  »»  PtoUctor  of  the  9S2S****2f^5  .L_5* 
administerad  the  government  with  energr  and  abffity  tmtil  hia  «>•?»*!«  16&8.  Richard  Ctom- 
ipsll  aneoeeded  his  flUher.  as  Pioteetor,  to  altar  two  Tea«  ha  abdtojad 

onletiyntiradtopriTatsW   Chariea  the  Second,  a  IdghlyaccompMAed^^ 
nlirlih  of  tha  people,    (flae  also  tha  Appendix  to  the  Coluntal  lUatorj) 
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AiaxTgp.  carrying  trade  with  England,  and  seriously  abridging  the 
fjreedom  of  colonial  commerce,  was  passed. 
1052.         d.  'On  the  arrival*  of  the  naral  force  of  Parliament  in 
a.  Mifcta.    16.52,  all  thoughts  of  resistance  were  laid  aside,  and  al- 
iJSSfhi'  though  the  Virginians  refused  to  surrender  to  force,  yet 
"J^S^iSSfSif  they  voluntarily  entered  into  a  compact^  with  their  in- 
•""I^J**^  vaders,  by  which  they  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
±satureitf  Parliament..  *By  this  compact,  which  was  faithfully  ob. 
'^j^gygg?'  served  till  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  the  liberties  of 
twtnfi.     Virginia  were  preserved,  the  navigation  act  itself  was  not 
enforced  within  her  borders,  and  regulated  by  her  own 
laws,  Virginia  enjoyed  freedom  of  commerce  with  all  the 
world. 
I.  stia4qf       10.  'During  the  existence  of  the  Commcxiwealth,  Vir- 
dSSirSw   ginia  enjoyed  liberties  as  extensive  as  those  of  any  Eng- 
^^SmSIt    lish  colony,  and  from  1652  till  1660,  she  was  left  almost  en- 
tirely to  her  own  independent  government.     CromweK 
never  made  any  appointments  for  Virginia ;  but  her  gov- 
e  rmiml    emors,'  during  the  Commonwealth,  were  chosen  by  the 
Mauikwi.    burgesses,  who  were  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
1658.     *When  the  news  of  the  death'  of  Cromwell  arrived,  the 
d.  s«pt.  18.  assembly  reasserted  their  right  of  electing  the  officers  of 
^^mS^  government,  and  required  the  governor,  Matthews,  to  con- 
JflS  dJS  ""^  i*  5  ^^  order,  as  they  said,  "  that  what  was  their  privi» 
^SSSS^  lege  then,  might  be  the  privilege  of  their  posterity." 
1660,         ^^*  '^  ^^^  death  of  governor  Matthews,  which  hap- 

6.  At  the  tin*  pened  just  at  the  time  of  the  resignation  of  Richard,  the 
^'^Son^^  successor  of  Cromwell,  the  house  of  burgesses,  afler  enact- 

**•*■*    ing  that  "  the  government  of  the  country  should  be  resi- 
dent  in  the  assembly  until  there  should  arrive  from  Eng- 
land a  commission  whidh  the  assembly  itself  ^ould  adjudge 
to  be  lawful,"  elected  Sir  William  Berkeley  governor,  who, 
by  accepting  the  office,  acknowledged  the  authority  to 
$.Th«%ffkkM  which  he  owed  his  elevation.     'The  Virginians  hoped  for 
gSuStJSlak  ^®  restoration  of  monarchy  in  En^and,  but  they  did  not 
JJgJSSJ.   iwnnediately  proclaim  Charies  the  Second  king,  although 
the  statement  of  their  hasty  return  to  royal  allegiance  has 
been  oflen  made. 

7.  Bmuftkm  12.  *When  the  news  of  the  restoration  of  Charles  the 
aBSm^tL  Second  reached  Virginia,  Berkeley,  who  was  then  acting  as 
"^TSSKifr^  governor  elected  by  the  pec^le,  immediately  disclaimed 

Uie  popular  sovereignty,  and  issued  writs  for  an  assembly 
in  the  name  of  the  king.  The  friends  of  royalty  now 
came  into  power,  and  high  hopes  of  i^yal  &vor  were  en- 
tertained. 

18.  ^But  prospects  soon  darkened.     The  commercial 

«H   policy  of  the  Commonwealth  was  adopted,  and  restrictions 

upon  colonial  commerce  were  greauy  multiplied.     The 
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new  provisions  of  the  navigation  act  enjoined  that  no  com-    1061* 

modities  should  be  miported  to  any  British  settlements,  nor 

exported  from  them,  except  in  English  vessels,  and  tliat 
the  principal  product  of  the  colonies  should  be  slupped  to 
no  country  except  England.  The  trade  between  the 
colonies  was  likewise  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  England,  and 
the  entire  aim  of  the  colonial  system  was  to  make  tlie  colo- 
nies dependent  upon  the  mother  country. 

14.  'Remonstrances  against  this  oppression  were  of  no  i.DUeomentu 
avail,  and  the  provisions  of  the  navigation  act  wer^  rigor-  tmd'^^^o 
ously  enforced.     The  discontents  of  the  people  were  farthe  r   ^^^f^ 
increased  by  royal  grants  of  large  tracts  of  land  which  be-    -^*'*'^*«- 
longed  to  the  colony,  and  which  included  plantations  that 

had  long  been  cultivated ;  and,  in  1673)  the  lavish  sever-     1673. 
eign  of  England,  with  his  usual  profligacy,  gave  away  to 
Lord  Culpepper  and  the  earl  of  Arlington,  two  royal  favor- 
ites, "  all  the  dominion  of  land  and  water  called  Virginia," 
for  the  space  of  thirty-one  years. 

15.  'In  the  mean   time,  under  the  influence  of  the   ^  in  w)Mt 
royalist  and  the  aristocratic  party  in  Virginia,  the  legisla-  w>ertimqftfi» 
ture  had  seriously  abridged  the  liberties  of  the-  people.  ^''tSR&gS.* 
The  Episcopal  Church  had  become  the  religion  of  the  state,  ^JJSiiSn^ 
— ^heavy  fines  were  imposed  upon  Quakers  and  Baptists,     syjina, 
— the  royal  officers,  obtaining  their  salaries  by  a  perma-    aatanm, 
nent  duty  on  exported  tobacco,  weTe  removed  from  all  de« 
pendenoe  upon  the  people, — ^the  taxes  were  unequal  and  op-      Taxa. 
pressi ve, — and  the  members  of  the  assembly^  who  had  been  Rarrmentm- 
chosen  ^r  a  term  of  only  two  years,  bad  assumed  to  them- 
selves an  indefinite  continuance  of  power,  so  that,  in  real- 
ity, the  representative  system  was  abolished. 

16.  'The  pressure  of  increasing  grievances  at  length  ^-^^ 
produced  open  discontent ;  and  the  common  people,  highly      ««» 
exasperated  against  the  aristocratic  and  royal  party,  began 

to  manifest  a  mutinous  disposition.     *An  excuse  for  h.^.  iin^war 
pearing  in  arms  was  presented  in  the  sudden  outbreak  of  cuned  atthb 
Indian  hostilities.     The  Susquehanna  Indians,  driven  from 
their  hunting  grounds  at  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake,  by 
the  hostile  Senecas,  had  come  down  upon  the  Potomac, 
and  with  their  confederates,  were  then  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Maryland.     Murders  had  been  committed  on  the  soil     1675* 
of  Virginia,  and  when  six  of  the  hostile  chieftains  presented 
themselves  to  treat  for  peace,  they  were  cruelly  put  to 
death.     The  Indians  aroused  to  vengeance,  and  a  deso- 
lating warfare  ravaged  the  frontier  settlements. 

17.  •Dissatisfied  with  the  measures  of  defence  which  ^^j;^ 
Berkeley  had  adopted,  the  people,  with  Nathaniel  Bacon  for       ^^^ 
their  leader,  demanded  of  the  governor  permisaon  to  rise  and  ^  ^^^j^ 
Biotecl  themselves.     •Berkeley,  jealous  of  the  inoreasmg    ijarfcezw. 
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AiuLYsia  popularity  of  Baoon,  refused  permisnon.     'At  length,  the 
I.  commme^  Indian  aggressions  increasing,  and  a  party  of  Bacon's  own 
SSon^    ^^^  having  been  slain  on  his  plantation,  he  yielded  to  the 
rtutuen.    conHnon  voice,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
men,  and  commenced  his  march  against  the  Indians.     He 
a.  May.     was  immediately  proclaimed*  traitor  by  Berkeley,  and 
troops  were  levied  to  pursue  him.     Boooa  continued  his  ex- 
pedition,  which  was  successful,  while  Berkeley  was  obliged 
to  recall  his  troops,  to  suppress  an  insurrection  in  the  lower 
coimties. 
s.  srufioswqf      18.   'The  great  mass  of  the  people  having  arisen, 
"^SSS^  Bericeley  was  compelled  to  yield ;  the  odious  assembly,  of 
long  duration,  was  dissolved ;  and  an  assembly,  composed 
moady  of  the  popular  party,  was  elected  in  their  places. 
Numerous  abuses  were  now  corrected,  and  Bacon  was  ap- 
8.  vaeiuaHy  pointed  commander-in-chief.     'Berkeley,  however,  at  fingit 
^bSSS^  refused  to  sign  his  commission,  but  Bacon  having  made 
his  appearance  in  Jamestown,  at  the  head  of  several  hun- 
dred armed  men,  the  commission  was  issued,  and  the  gov- 
ernor united  with  the  assembly  in  commending  to  the  king 
the  zeal,  loyalty,  and  patriotism  of  the  pofmlar  leader. 
But  as  the  army  was  preparing  to  march  against  the 
enemy,  Berkeley  suddenly  withdrew  across  the  Y(Mic* 
river  to  Gloucester,^  summoned  a  convention  of  loy»li8ti, 
and,  even  against  their  advice,  once  more  proclaimed 
Bacon  a  traitor. 
Aa^Tm*      ^^'  ^Bacon,  however,  proceeded  against  the  Indians, 
i^<^     and  Berkeley  having  crossed  the  Chesapeake  to  Acoomao^ 
county,  his  retreat  was  declared  an  abdication.     Berkeley, 
in  the  mean  time,  with  a  few  adherents,  and  the  crews  of 
some  English  ships,  had  returned  to  Jamestown,  but,  on 
the  approach  of  Baoon  and  his  forces,  after  some  slight  ra- 
sistance  the  royalists  were  obliged  to  retreat,  and  Bacon 
took  possession  ef  the  capital  of  Viiguria. 

20.  The  rumor  prevailing  that  a  party  of  royalists  was 
approaching,  Jamestown  was  burned,  and  some  of  the 
patriots  fired  their  own  houses,  lest  they  might  affi>rd  shel- 
ter to  the  enemy.  Several  troops  of  the  royalists  soon 
after  joined  the  insurgents,  but,  in  the  midst  of  his  sue- 
b.  oet  n.  cesses,  Baoon  suddenly  died.*"  His  party,  now  left  with- 
out a  leader,  after  a  few  petty  insurrections,  dispersed,  and 
the  authority  of  the  governor  was  restored. 


•  Tiir*  lUT«r  enten  the  Ohasapeake  abont  18  mUes  N.  from  Jamas  River.  It  ia  navlgabla 
ftrllMku(9MlTe8aab,96iniles.  It  is  IbmMHt  of  tb«  Mattapcmy  and  the  Pamimky.  Tbafbnnar, 
which  Is  on  tha  noftb,  ia  formad  of  the  Mai^  lb.  Po,  and  ATv  tiTera. 

t  OtoficcMfr  oooxdgr  is  on  tha  N.E.  8id«  of  York  Riwr,  and  bordon  on  tha  Cboaapoake.  Tba 
town  l»  on^ hnuwh  or haj  of  ttia  Oboaapaaka, 

*JL  ^^^T^^'^^^^  la  OB  tha  aaalam  ahoia  of  CfacBapaaka  Bay.    Thia  eooni^  and  Nortiiaap 
ton«o«i4]r,  on  um  Mmth,  eonalltiite  whafcla  called  ^iin  Eaatam  abora  of  Vli«Ixila. 
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21.  *The  vengeful  passions  of  Berkeley,  however,  were    m^y. 
not  allayed  by  the  submission  of  his  enemies.     Fines  and 


confiscations  gratified  his  avarice,  and  executions  were  con-  ^-  SSSSS^ 
tinued  till  twenty-two  had  been  hanged,  when  the  assem- 
bly interfered,  and  prayed  him  to  stop  the  work  of  death. 
The  conduct  of  Berkeley  was  severely  censured  in  Eng- 
land, and  publicly  by  the  king  himself,  who  declared  "  the 
old  fool  has  taken  away  more  lives  in  that  country  than  I 
lor  the  murder  of  my  father." 

22.  'Historians  have  not  done  justice  to  the  principles  &  Owneut 
and  character  of  Bacon.     He  has  been  styled  a  rebel;  mit^rmm^ 
and  has  been  described  as  ambitious  and  revengeful ;  but  ^'SSS** 
if  his  principles  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  acts  of  the 
assembly  of  which  he  was  the  head,  they  were  those  of 
justice,  freedom,  and  humanity.     At  the  time  of  the  rebel- 

lion^  '*  no  printing  press  was  allowed  in  Virginia  ;:  to  speak 
ill  of  Berkeley  or  his  friends  was  puni^ed  by  fine  or 
wbi)»pifig ;  lo  speak,  or  write,  or  publish  ^y  thing  in 
favor  of  the  rebels,  or  the  rebellion,  was  made  a  high  mis- 
demeanor, and,  if  thrice  repeated,  was  evidence  of  treason. 
It  is  not  strange  then  that  posterity  was  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  defrauded  of  the  truth." 

23.  'The  grant  of  Virginia  to  Arlington  and  Culpepper  i.  -*52l2t 
has  already  been  mentioned.  In  1677  the  latter  obtained  ^^^mSu^ 
the  appointment  of  governor  for  life,  and  thus  Virginia  be-  ^^"'"^ 
came  a  proprietary  government,  i^ith  the  administration 

vested  in  one  of  the  proprietors.     In  1680  Culpepper     1680. 
arrived  in  the  province,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  his 
office.     ^The  avaricious  proprietor  was  more  careful  of  ^.ouivm^ 
his  own  interests  thsB  of  those  of  the  ct^ony ,  and  under  his  ^'^tin!^' 
administration  Virginia  was  impoverished.     *In  1684  ^tte     >.  jtoiwi^ 
grant  was  recalled, — Culpepper  was  deprived  of  his  office,  'mSSST' 
although  he  had  been  appointed  for  life,  and  Virginia  again 
becanM»a  royal  provimse.     Arlington  had  previously  sur- 
rendered his  rights  to  Culpepper.     'The  remaining  per- •■^jw*^ 
lion  of  the  history  of  Virginia,  down  to  the  period  of  the    FifryMc 
French  and  Indian  war,  is  marked  with  few  incidents  of 
importance. 

23 
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SECTION  L 

Qtatetionl.  MASSACHUSETTS,  FROM  ITS  JSARLIESr  HISTORY,  TO  THE  CTKlOlf 

OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  COLONIES  IN  1643. 

DMdem  tf  Df vi^oNS.— J.  Earlff  Sistory. — II.  Plymouth  Colony. — III.  Massom 
******  ^        ekusetts  Bay  Colony.— IV.  Union  of  the  New  England  Colonies.-^ 
V.  Early  Idtfot  and  Customs. 

1607.         I-  Karlt  History. — 1.  'An  aooount  of  the  first  attempt 
■.Seep.  1M.  of  the  Plymouth  Company  to  form  a  settlement  m  North 
mtu»^Sm  Virginia  has  already  been  given.^     Although  vessels  an- 
^gjj^^   nually  visitg^  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  trade  with  the 
^^Mj^^  Indians,  yet  little  was  known  of  the  interior  until  1614, 
tht  country,  when  Captain  John  Smith,  who  had  already  obtained  dia- 
1614.     tinction  in  Virginia,  sailed  with  two  vessels  to  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Plymouth  Company,  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
and  discovery. 
*J^ttS5r      ^*  ^The  expedition  was  a  private  adventure  of  Smith 
aSSuh.     and  four  raerchantB  of  London,  and  was  highly  sucoewfal. 
Afier  Smith  had  concluded  his  traiiic  with  the  natives,  he 
travelled  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  aooompanied  by 
only  eight  men,  and,  with  great  care,  explored  the  ooast 
b>J|ote,  p.  ifB  from  the  Penobscot^  to  Cape  Cod.*    'He  prepared  «  nu^ 
e.Nou»p.'i8i.o^  ^^  ooast,  and  called  the  country  Nsw  BKGLAin^-^^ 
\Thtmap  name  which  Prin(»  Charies  confirmed,  and  which  has  evor 

]iar«j.      smce  been  retamed. 

<•  ^*JJ~       3.  *After  Smith's  departure,  Thomas  Hunt,  the  master 

of  the  second  ship,  enticed  a  number  of  natives  so  boanl 

his  vessel  and  carried  them  to  Spain,  where  they  were  sold 

'1615.    into  slavery*     Mn  the  fdlowing<*  year,  Smith,  in  the  em- 

jlr$f2tS^t  P^**y  ^^  *""®  members  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  sailed 

toe»^u*ha  with  the  design  of  establisning  a  colony  in  New  England. 

In  his  first  etiort  a  violent  tempest  forced  him  to  return. 

e  July  4.    'Again  renewing*  the  enterprise,  his  crew  became  mutin- 

•  52»iS?^  ^"^'  ^^^  ^®  ^^  ^^  ^^*  intercepted  by  French  pirates,  who 


•  liASSAOHUSBTTS,  one  oC  the  New  BnglAQd  Bt^,  is  about  120  mllea  long  from  eact  to 

-^  90  mOee  broad  in  the  eastern  part,  and  oO  in  the  weetent.  and  contains  ea  aiwa  of  about 

Mtnare  milei.    Several  ruiges  of  mountains,  extending  nam  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 


>  pase  (hrongh  the  western  part  of  this  state  into  Conneotieat.  Sset  of  thMe  moontaina 
<>»eowMtiy  is  hiuy,  except  in  the  sonthem  and  soath-eaafesm  portions,  wliere  it  Is  low,  and 
P*y*My  Matfy.  Tile  nortibsm  utd  western  portions  of  the  state  lurve  generaUj  a  strong  soil, 
2S  *^!$^  ^  Wntiu^  The  tailors  of  the  Conneetleiit  and  Honsatonie  am  fatghly  IbrtUe. 
^Mowarfala  QOawlag  of  West  Stoekbridfe,  in  the  western  pui  of  the  Hate,  and  the  gianlts 
""-**"- or  QoijM^,  Blag  miM  an,  l^jgg^jBoiilo^^    ... 
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seized  his  ship  and  conveyed  iiim  to  France.     He  after-    1614. 

warda  escaped  alone,  in  an  open  boat,  from  tlie  harbor  of 

Rocheile,*  and^  returned  to  England. 

4.  ^By  the  representations  of  Smith,  the  attention  of  the    i  piamtf 
Plymouth  Company  was  again  excited ;  they  began  to    companv. 
form  vast  plans  of  colonization,  appointed  Smith  admiral 

of  the  country  for  life,  and,  at  length,  after  several  years     1620. 
of  entreaty,  obtained*  a  new  charter  for  settling  the  coun-    »  Nov.  is. 
try.     'The  original  Plymouth  Company  was  superseded  i-omneaqf 
by  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  to  which  was  conveyed,  in    aXdouir 
absolute  property,  all  the  territory  lying  between  the  40th     ***^^- 
and  48th  degrees**  of  north  latitude,  extending  from  the  b^Satnapt. 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  comprising  more  than  a  mil- 
lion  of  square  miles. 

5.  *This  charter  was  the  basis  of  all  the  grants  that  s.  rut  etar« 
were  subsequently  made  of  the  country  of  New  England,     ^wfmt. 
*The  exclusive  privileires  ffranted  by  it  occasioned  dis-  «.  r»  exou- 
putes  among  the  proprietors,  and  prevented  emigration      uiro. 
under  their  auspices,  while,  in  the  mean  time,  a  perma- 
nent colony  was  established  without  the  aid  or  knowledge 

of  the  company  or  the  king. 

II.  Plymouth  Colony. — I.  'A  band  of  Puritans,  dis-    ^_p» 
senters  from  the  established  Church  of  England,  perse- 
cuted hx  thmr  religious  opinions,  and  seeking  in  a  foreign 
land  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  their  own  country 
denied  them,  became  the  first  colonists  of  New  England. 
'As  early  as  1608  they  emigrated  to  Holland,  and  settled,  ^  S!£«f^ 
first,  at  Anisterdam,t  and  afterwards  at  Leyden4  where,  iSShSSi 
during  eleven  years,  they  continued  to  live  in  great  bar- 
mony.  under  the  charge  of  their  excellent  pastor,  John 
RoUnson. 

2.  'At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  same  religious  zeal     J^^gjjj 
that  had  made  them  exiles,  combined  with  the  desire  of  ^hleeathemt9 
improvmg  their  temporal  welfisure,  induced  them  to  under-  ^SS!u£d!^ 
take  a  more  distant  migration.     *But,  notwithstanding     s  tmt 
they  had  been  driven  from  their  early  homes  by  the  rod  ^^BnHSi.^ 
of  persecution,  they  loved  England  still,  and  desired  to  re- 
tain their  mother  tongue,  and  to  live  trnder  the  government 

of  tbeir  native  land. 

3.  •These,  with  other  reasons,  induced  them  to  seek  an  fjoet^^ 
asylum  in  the  wilds  of  America.     They  obtained  a  grant  *"  j^^ 
of  land  from  the  London  or  Virginia  Company,  but  in    '^'''''^ 


♦  llodlrlfe  to  a  «tnmrfy  «»tHI«d  town  mt  *•  l»o«om  of  a  Biirfl  gi^ 

<Ib  (or  Bay  of  Bbcay)  fai  the  wttt  of  Fnnee.  ,.      ^      ,     ^       -^ «.  nAii.».«     t« 

t  ii»«jSf*wH.«ialw«i«h«>ftheftiyd«  fee,  agnlf  «r  bay  In  «>*!:J^*1SJ^2;J? 

tba nth  cmtarj  ft  waii^e of  the  flwt  commercial  citi««  of  *««3IPJ- ^^ SaZirS iSSSi, 

fli.dtyiilml!tino«tlyoiioatonpU«driTenSiiiotti«groimd.    iTnmeroiMi  owiaii  nm  auoufa 

•^  •^s;;:^ t^ihr  It.  xjBwmisrj- ~ 

7  aHaiihn  tfwM,  «ad  96  afkt  8.  W.  flran  Amatardam. 
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ijiALTsis.  vain  sought  the  favor  of  the  king.     'Destitute  of  sufficient 
1  partfur-  capital,  they  succeeded  in  forming  a  partnership  with  some 
9fap  formed,  men  of  business  in  London,  and,' although  the  terms  were 
exceedingly  severe  to  the  poor  emigrants,  yet,  as  tiiey  did 
not  interfere  with  civil  or  religious  rights,  the  Pilgrims 
9.  Preparm-  Were  Contented.      *Two  vessels  having  been  obtained^ 
^utw^e-     ^'^  Mayflower  and  the  Speedwell,  the  one  hired,  the 
other  purchased,  as  many  as  could  be   accommodated 
prepared  to  take  their  final  departure.     Mr.  Robinson  and 
the  main  body  were  to  remain  at  Leyden  until  a  settlement 
should  be  formed, 
a.  Aug.  1.        4.  'Assembled*  at  Delfl  Haven,*  and  kneeling  in  pray. 
^^^^^Ba^H.  ^^  ^^  ^®  sea-shore,  their  pious  pastor  commended  them  to 
the  protection  of  Heaven,  and  gave  them  his  parting  bleas- 
4.  snentt    ing.     ^A   prosperous  wind  soon  bore  the  Speedwell  to 
'^AwUSh**  Southampton,f  where  it  was  joined  by  the  Mayftower, 
^jSSodnim^  ^'ith  the  rest  of  the  company  from  London.     After  several 
piSg^    delays,  and  finally  being  obliged  to  abandon  the  Speedwell 
•^^""J^^*    as  unseaworthy,  part  of  the  emigrants  vere  dismissed,  and 
the  remainder  were  taken  on  board  the  Mayflower,  which, 
with  one  hundred  and  one  passengers^  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth:!: on  the  16th  of  September. 

Im^SSS-      ^*  *^^®''  ^  ^^^  *°^  dangerous  voyage,  on  the  19th  of 

duSnahon.  November  they  descried  the  bleak  and  dreary  shores  of 

Cape  Cod,  still  far  from  the  Hudson,§  which  they  had 

selected  as  the  place  of  their  habitation.     But  the  wintry 

storms  had  already  commenced,  and  the  dangers  of  navi* 

gation  on  that  unknown  coast,  at  that  inclement  seascHi, 

induced  them  to  seek  a  nearer  resting-place. 

^,^JJJ2^       6.  *0n  the  21st  they  anchored  in  Cape  Cod  harbor,  but, 

koidimg.     before  landing,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  body  politic, 

by  a  solemn  contract,  and  chose  John  Carver  their  gover- 

''^2^'^  n**"  "^'  ^''  ^^^  ^^*^  year.     'Their  other  leading  men>  distta- 

guished  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  colony,  were 

8.  partse9    Bradford,  Brewster,  Standish,  and  Winslow.     "Exploring 

*^^  °**         parties  were  sent  on  sliore  to  make  discoveries,  and  select  a 

t.  nard»Mp9  place  for  settlement.    *  Great  hardships  were  endured  from 

endured,    jj^^  ^^^  ^^^  storm,  and  from  wandering  through  the  deep 

snow  which  covered  the  country. 


•  IkM  lEMMiif  tlM  portorhAtvn  of  nem,ifoii  tlw  north  ride  of  Iha  ilfcr  Utiam,  In  Htt» 
laikd,  18  milM  aottth  from  L^den^  and  about  aftt«a  miles  ttam  the  sea. 

t  Smthamptony  a  town  of  BogUnd,  Is  slfeiutted  on  «a  am  of  the  tea.  Or  of  the  Bullish 
OhanneL    It  is  76  miles  fi.  W.  fkom  London. 

^  S*?**^*  ***«•  ^^^  ^  DeroDshire,  in  England,  about  200  miles  S.  W.  from  tondmu 
and  aO  from  Boathampton,  stands  between  the  rlTers  Fijm  and  Tamar.  near  their  entianoe 
Into  the  BngHsh  ChatmeL  Plymonth  is  ml  important  naval  station,  and  has  one  of  the  best 
harbors  in  Xngland.  ^ 

IJhe  Ifittfaon  RiTor,  in  New  York,  one  of  the  best  for  narigatlofl  In  America,  ri^es  In  the 
nmnmras  regions  west  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  after  an  IrrMpalar  coune  to  Sandy  Wn  its 
SiTSk^  ^  ^*^ ''^B^  90O  miles  bj  the  zlTer,  to  New  York  Baj,  which  Uet  between  Long 
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7.  ^A  few  Indians  were  seen,  who  fled  upon  the  dis-    1696. 

charge  of  the  muskets  of  the  English ;  a  few  graves  were '— 

discovered,  and,  irom  heaps  of  sand,  a  number  of  baskets  ''  ^moST'^ 
of  corn  were  obtained,  which  furnii^ed  seed  for  a  future 
harvest,  and  probably  saved  the  infant  colony  from  famine. 

*On  the  21st  of  December  the  harbor  of  Plymouth*  was  s.  Lanmrqf 
sounded,  and  being  fi>und  fit  for  shipping,  a  party  landed,  S*i^S^!i 
examined  the  soil,  and  finding  good  water,  selected  this  as 
the  place  for  a  settlement.     'The  21st  of*  December,  cor-  »  -^Jf*^ 
responding  with  the  11th  of  December  Old  Style,  is  the  *TU««! 
day  which  should  be  celebrated  in  conunemoration  of  this 
important  event,  as  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers. 

8.  *In  a  few  days  the  Mayflower  was  safely  moored  in  *-,J^JfJ^3g" 
the  harbor.  '  The  buildings  of  the  settlers  progressed  ^IS^^'* 
slowly,  through  many  difficulties  and  discouragements,  ing»^H»Si^ 
for  many  of  the  men  were  sick  with  colds  and  consump-     'SsSS. 
tioQs,  and  want  and  exposure  rapidly  reduced  the  num- 
bers of  the  colony.     The  governor  lost  a  son  at  the  first 
landing;  early  in  the  spring  his  own  health  sunk  under  a     1621. 
sudden  attack,  and  his  wife  soon  followed  him  in  death. 

The  sick  were  oAen  destitute  of  proper  care  and  atten- 
tion; tho  living  were  scarcely  able  to  bury  the  dead; 
and,  at  one  time,  there  were  only  seven  men  capable  of 
rendering  any  assistance.  •  Before  April  forty-six  had 
died.  *Yet,  with  the  scanty  remnant,  hope  «ad  virtue  sur>  s.  ^^j^ 
vived ; — they  repined  not  in  all  their  sufi^ringS)  and  their  %Sn^lSnL 
cheerful  confidence  in  the  mercies  of  Providence  remain- 
ed unshaken. 

9.  'Although  a  few  Indians  had  been  seen  at  a  distance  ••  j^^^ 
hovering  around  the  settlement,*  yet  during  several  months  jntumHtu 
none  approached  sufficiently  near  to  hold  any  intercouxse    oomyrt- 
with  the  English.     At  length  the  latter  were  surprised  by      ***** 
the  appearance,  among  them,  of  an  Indian  named  Samo- 

set,  who  boldly  entered'  their  settlement,  exclaiming  in  •-March as. 
broken  English,  Weloonm  Englishmen !    Welcome  Eng- 
lishmen !    He  had  learned  a  little  English  among  the 
fishermen  who  had  visited  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  gave 
the  colony  much  useful  information.  7.  jnfoma- 

10.  'He  cordially  bade  the  strangers  welcome  to  the  '^gJSSS.*' 
soil,  which,  he  informed  them,  had  a  few  years    nTxdtrrviivsTio. 
befbre  been  deprived  of  its  occupants  by  a  dreadful 
pestilence  that  had  desolated  the  whole  eastern  sea- 

*  PtymoHth,  tlnii  sun«d  from  Plrmoatli  In  Sng^UML  Is  now  *  tU- 
1^6  of  abonfc  GOOO  lnh|blteate.  It  to  pleasutly  sitiuted  on  Plymcmth 
harbor,  88  mite  8.  JB.^hmi  Boston.  Tbo  hutoor  it  lam,  ^^^^^^^f 
and  ta  Ibrmod  by  a  nad  beneh  eztendbig  tbreo  milea  n.  W.  from  the 
month  of  Sri  Mirer.  In  1774  apart  of  thoRoek  on  which  tho  IMlgrims 
laiHted  waa  eonv«TaA  fiom  the  ihora  to  a  aqoara  te  the  oentxo  of  tho 
rfUafB. 
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AifALTdis.  board  o£  New  England.     ^Samoset  soon  ailer  visited  the 

1.  s^iMfuo.  co^ny*  accompanied  by  SquMito,  a  native  who  had  been 
carried  away  by  Hunt,  in  1614,  and  add  into  slavery,  but 
who  had  subsequently  been  liberated  and  restored  to  his 
country. 

a  Ma$ia$ou.      1 1 .  »By  the  influence  of  these  friendly  Indians,  Mas. 
sasoit,  the  great  Sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  neighboring  tribes,  was  ixMluced  to  visit  the  ool- 
ft.  April  1.   oay,  where  he  was  received*  with  much  formality  and  pa- 

^'mSZS^  rade.  'A  treaty  of  friendship  was  soon  concluded,*  the 
parties  promising  to  deliver  up  ofl^nders,  and  to  abstain 
from  mutual  injuries ;  the  colony  to  receive  assifltanoe  if 
attacked,  and  Massasoit,  if  attacked  unjustly.  This  treaty 
was  kept  inviolate  during  a  period  of  fifty  years,  until  the 
breaking  out  of  King  Philip's  War. 
freoJiS!  ^^*  *Other  treaties,  of  a  similar  character,  soon  after 
followed.  A  powerful  chieftain  within  the  dominions  of 
1622.  Massasoit,  who  at  first  regarded  the  English  as  intruders, 
and  threatened  them  with  hostilities,  was  finally  compel- 

s.  0M«i4ni».  led  to  sue  for  peace.  "Canonicus,  the  chief  of  the  Nar- 
ragansetts,  sent  to  Plymouth  a  bundle  of  arrows  wrapped 
in  a  rattlesnake's  skin,  as  %  token  of  his  hostility,  llie 
governor,  Bradford,  filled  the  skin  with  powder  and  shot 
and  returned  it ;  but  the  chieftain's  courage  failed  at  the 
flight  of  this  unequivocal  symbol,  which  was  rejected  by 
every  community  to  which  it  was  carried,  until  at  last  it 
was  returned  to  Plymouth,  with  all  its  contents.  The 
Narragansetts  were  awed  into  submission. 

*  cStoST'  ^®*  *^^  ^^^^'  Thomas  Weston,  a  merchant  of  London, 
sent  out  a  oolony  of  sixty  adventurers,  who  spent  most  of 
the  summer  at  PiyaK>uth,*  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the 
inhabitants,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Weymouth,*  where 

IffSmUSS  ^y  *>®€(*^n  a  plantation.     'Being  soon  reduoed  to  neees- 

nfthtmtien.  gity  by  indolence  and  disorder,  and  having  provoked  the 
Indians  to  hostilities  by  their  injustice,  the  latter  formed  a 
plan  for  the  destruction  of  the  settlement. 
1628.         14.  •But  the  grateful  Massasoit  having  revealed  the  de- 

*£SwJim^  si^  to  the  Plymouth  oolony,  the  governor  sent  Captain 
Standish  with  eight  men  to  aid  the  inhabitants  of  Wey- 
mouth.  With  his  small  party  Standish  intercepted  and 
killed  the  hostile  chief,  and  several  of  his  men,  and  the 

*iJSw5io»?*  conspiracy  was  defeated.  'The  Weymouth  Plantaticm 
was  soon  after  nearly  deserted,  most  of  the  settlers  relum- 
ing to  England. 

"j^gpgjgV"  15.  "The  London  adventurers,  who  had  furnished  the 
Plymouth  settlers  with  capital,  soon  becodiing  discouraged 


«#Tk2^!^^?^.^^  ^7  ^e  lAiiteiM  Wuaagmsttt.  !•  ft  waaSi  tU1«8B  bthvovn  two  tanohM 
•C«i»f»al>»hKbotafBorton,iaiiill««S.J».fttmxUiedty.    {8e«  Map,  p.  184.) 
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by  the  small  returns  from  their  investments,  not  only  de.    I6d4. 

Berted  the  interests  of  the  eolony,  but  did  much  to  injure ^ 

its  prosperity.     They  refused  to  furnish  Robinson  and  his 
friends  a  passage  to  America,  attempted  to  enforce  on  the 
colonists  a  clergyman  more  friendly  to  the  established 
church,  and  even  despatched  a  ship  to  injure  their  com- 
merce by  rivalry.     ^At  last^  the  emigrants  succeeded  in     1626. 
purchasing*  the  rights  of  die  London  merchants ;  they     a>  not. 
made  an  equitable  division  o£  their  property,  which  was  iJS'SSSi 
before  in  common  stock;  asid  although  the  progress  of    «•*«*<*«»»• 
population  was  slow,  yet,  after  the  first  winter,  no  fears 
were  entertained  of  the  permanence  of  ihe  colony. 

III.  Massachukbtts  Bat  Colonv. — ^1.  'In  1624,  Mr.  i^^JJJJJfJi 
White,  a  Puritan  minister  of  Dorchester,*  in  England,    ct^innf 
having  induced  a  number  of  perscHis  to  unite  with  him  in 
the  design  of  planting  another  colony  in  New  England,  a 
small  company  was  sent  over,  who  began  a  settlement  at 

'  Cape  Ann.f    This  settlement,  however,  was  abandoned 

.  after  an  existence  of  less  than  two  years. 

2.  'In  1628,  a  patent  was  obtained^  from  the  council  of     1628. 
Plymouth,  and  a  second  company  was  sent  over,  under  ^  wan* » 
the  chaige  of  John  Endicott,  which  settled*  at  Salem,^  to  ■•  ^ST* 
which  place  a  few  of  the  settlers  of  Cape  Ann  had  pre-     c-  sept 
viously  removed.     *In  the  following  year  the  proprietors     1629. 
received^  a  charter  from  the  king,  and  were  incorporated  \^^^*' 
by  the  name  of  the  ^  Governor  wd  Company  of  the  Mas-  JJ'^,f^^ 
sachusetts  Bay  in  New  England.'^     About  200  additional     u^y!m^ 
settlers  came*  over,  a  part  of  whcxn  removed  to  and     ••  '^' 
founded  Charlestown.§ 

3.  'During  the  year  1630,  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony     1630. 
received  a  large  accession  to  its  numbers,  by  the  arrival^  \JI^^S^ 
of  about  three  hundred  families,  mostly  pious  and  intelli.    ^'*^^*^ 
gent  Puritans,  under  the  charge  of  the  excellent  John     t  juiy. 
Winthrop.     'At  the  same  time  the  whole  government  of  ^^jf^ 
the  colony  was  removed  to  New  England,  and  Winthrop  oeevrred  at 
was  chosen  governor.  time. 

4.  ^The  new  emigrants  located  themselves  beyond  the  t.  looatimq/ 
limits  of  Salem,  and  settled  at  Dorche8ter,||  Roxbury,ir   emigrants. 

*  Dorchester,  in  Engiaxxd,  is  lifeiuitod  Mt  tbo  miall  rlTer  Froom,  2D  mllm  ftvm  Its  oiltnQM 
into  the  EogHihOlMmiAl,  dx  bHbb  N.  from  WeTiaoaA,  and  120  S.W.  £rom  London. 

t  G^fe  Amn^  Oie  nortfaieni  espe  of  Mawaehumtta  Bay,  is  30  mUes  N.B.  trom  Boston.  Tba 
cape  and  peninsula  an  now  inetnded  in  ihe  town  ia  Olooeester.  Gloucester,  Che  prlne^al  Til* 
lag*,  eaUed  also  the  Harbor^  is  finely  loeatad  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  peninsula. 

I  Adsm,  called  by  the  Indfauas  Na^um-keag^  is  14  miles  N  J3.  from  Boston.  It  b  built  on  » 
sandy  pnlasoUi,  Ibnned  by  tfwo  inlets  of  the  sea,  caUed  North  and  South  Rivers.  The  harbor, 
which  is  in  Sooth  Biver,  la  good  to  Teasels  dmwtng  not  more  than  12  or  U  fiiet  of  water.  (See 
Jtfap,  neoct  page.) 

i  Bee  Note  on  page  187.  ttap,  next  page,  and  also  on  p.  84a  ^^ 

8  ThatpaitQf!D^dUs<«f  whiehwasflx>tsettled«isDoxcbMter  Neck,  about  tour  miles  B.B. 

from  Boston.    (See  Bfftp^  p.  849.)  ,    ._,  _^,„^  _^^  ^  ««»rf j-««a 

5  Rosdmry  Tillage  Is  two  nltos  south  ftum  Boston.  Its  !«*««*P^^x25f  ^^t^S 
M  tbelo^iSuattoof  WasUagton  8tlee^  Boston,  «*«»<to|rS.^?Tt^1  A gr-it  part 
ofthetownlsiookylwMi;  hMwethsname,Jtoc*»»-*«fV.    (See  M*p,  uexs  pag^j 
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ANALvaia  Cambridge,*  ciad  Watertown.f     'The  accidental  advan- 
I  maummt  ^^  °^  "  spring  of  good  water  induced  a  few  families,  and 
#*««■    with  them  the  governor,  to  settle  oa  the  peninsula  of 
Shaunnul ;  and  Boston^  thenceforth  became  the  metropolb 
of  New  England. 
lat^Mtm      6.  'Many  of  the  settlers  were  from  illustrioiu  and  noUe 
<ai  't^^^  famihcs,  and  having  been  accustomed  to  a  life  of  ease  and 
"""im^^'  enjoyment,  their  eimeringa  fVom  ezpoaure  and  the  iailure 
of  provisions  were  great,  and,  before  December,  two  hun- 
dred had  died.     A  few  only,  disheartened  by  the  sceaes 
g  ctaroBiff  of  woe,  returned  to  England.     'Those  who  remained  were 
TtmSiwit    sustained  in  their  afiUotions  by  religious  faith  and  Chrie- 
tion  fortitude ;— not  a  trace  of  repining  appears  in  their 
records,  and  sickness  never  prevented  their  assemblii^  at 
stated  times  for  religious  worship. 
1631.         6.  'In  1631  the  general  oourt,  or  council  of  the  people, 
'  iSSldta"  ordained'  that  the  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  Baa<«t- 
1191-       ants,  should  be  chosen  by  the  freemen  alone ;  but  at  the 
'■*'"'*    same  time  it  was  deoiared  that  those  only  should  be  ad, 
mitted  to  the  full  rights  of  citizMiship,  who  were  members 
''^mTSS^  of  some  church  within  the  limits  of  the  colony .§     This 
law  has  been  severely  censured  for  its  intolerance,  by 
those  who  have  lived  in  more  enlightened  times,  btit  it 
was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  policy  ftod  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  with  the  professions  of  the  Puritans  tbeoi- 
1634.     selves,  and  originated  in  the  purest  motives. 
fM^M*^       7.  *Id  16S4  the  pure  democratic  form  of  govemmeBt, 
'"i^at"  which  had  hitherto  prevailed,  was  changed*  to  a  represen- 
b  M«r.     tative  democracy,  by  which  the  powers  of  legislatu»i  were 
i^mSS.    intrusted  to  deputies  chosen  by  the  people.     'Id  the  same 
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year  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Roger  Williams;  minister. of    1634« 

Salem,  began  to  occasion  much  excitement  in  the  colony. 

A  puritan^  and  a  fugitive  from  English  persecution,  Roger 
Williams  had  sought,  in  New  England,  an  asylum  among 
tliose  of  his  own  creed  ;  but  finding  there,  in  matters  of 
religion,  the  same  kind  of  intolerance  that  prevailed  in 
England,  he  earnestly  raised  his  voice  against  it. 

8.  ^He  medntained  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  civil  magis-  i-  nupHn. 
irate  to  give  equal  protecuon  to  all  religious  sects,  and      *^^ 
that  he  has  no  right  to  restrain  or  direct  tlie  consciences 

of  men,  or,  in  any  way,  interfere  with  their  modes  of  wor- 
ship, or  the  principles  of  their  religious  faith.  'But  with  ^2w«i. 
these  doctrines  of  religious  tolerance  h^  united  others  thaf  vomud  «f 
were  deemed  subversive  of  good  government,  and  opposed 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  society.  Such  were 
those  which  declared  it  wrong  to  enforce  an  oatli  of  alle- 
giance to  the  sovereign,  or  of  obedience  to  the  magistrate, 
and  which  asserted  that  the  king  had  no  right  to  usurp  the 
power  of  disposing  of  the  territory  of  the  Indians,  and 
hence  that  the  colonial  charter  itself  was  invalid. 

9.  "Such  doctrines,  and  particularly  those  which  related  ^^Su^ 
to  religious  toleration,  were  received  with  alarm,  and  Roger  wuiim». 
Williams,  after  having  been  in  vain  remonstrated  with  by 

the  ruling  elders  of  the  churches,  was  summoned  before 

the  general  court,  and,  finally,  bcmished*  from  the  colony.  •  ^SS?"*' 

He  soon  afler  becam';  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island.^  b.  sm  p.  sts. 

10.  ^During  the  same  year,  1635,  three  thousand  new  4.  ammomi 
settlers  came  over,  among  whom  were  Hugh  Peters  and   itss;  peun 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  two  individuals  who  ailerwards  acted   '^  ^""^ 
conspicuous  parts  in  the  history  of  England.     Sir  Henry 

Vane,  then  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  gained  the  afiections 
of  the  people  by  his  integrity,  humility,  and  zeal  in  reli- 
gion ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  was  chosen  governor. 

11.  •  Already  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  colonists  ^5'^^ 
began  to  suggest  the  formation  of  new  settlements  still  cormtetievt. 
farther  westward.     The  clustering  villages   around  the 

Bay  of  Massachusetts  had  become  too  numerous  and  too 
populous  ibr  men  who  had  few  attachments  to  place,  and 
who  could  choose  their  abodes  from  the  vast  world  of 
wilderness  that  lay  unoccupied  before  them ;  and,  only 
seven  years  from  the  planting  of  Salem,  we  find  a 
little  colony  branching^  off  from  the  parent  stock,  and  ^^  jjt. 
wending  its  way  through  the  forests,  nearly  a  hundred 
miles,  to  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut.* 


•  CofmuUna  KHpt,  tl«  luRMt  rirer  in  N«w  I5»«l«d,  ba.  U.  «««  >«  ^^^IgWjjjJ  « 


mcucnt,  Kenton  lx»og  luana  Bouna.  iw  num  «■«»>  .tT  i- -i  ti.«  fciiA of  tiaoo  MTlgAtioiu 
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ahaltsis.       12.  'Severe  were  the  sufferings  of  the  emigraniB  during 
2^05      the  first  winter.     Some  of  them  relarned,  through  the 
.  Bt^ffiringt  8D0W,  in  a  famishing  state ;  and  those  who  remained  sub- 
^JfStSa*^   sisted  on  acorns,  malt,  and  grains ;  but,  during  the  sum- 
mer  following,  new  emigrants  came  in  larger  companies, 
^jumarka  and  several  iiettlements  were  firmly  established.     *The 
mS^Si   display  of  Puritan  fortitude,  enterprise,  and  resolution,  ex- 
hibited  in  the  planting  of  the  Connecticut  colony,  are  dis- 
tinguishing traits  of  New  England  character.     From  that 
day  to  the  present  the  hardy  sons  of  New  England  have 
been  foremost  among  the  bold  pioneers  of  western  emi- 
gration. 
t.  Other  reu-      13.   *Soon  afler  the  banishment  of  Roger  Williams, 
''"rtoSr*^  other  religious  dissensicms  arose,  which  again  disturbed 
9Mi!%%*1L  the  quiet  of  the  colony.     It  was  customary  for  the  mem- 
^wmSSi.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  congregation  to  assemble  in  weekly  meetings, 
and  there  debate  the  doctrines  they  had  heard  the  previous 
Sunday,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  their  sacred  influ* 
ence  through  the  week.     As  women  were  debarred  the 
privilege  of  taking  part  in  these  debates,  a  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son, a  woman  of  eloquence  and  ability,  established  meet- 
ings for  those  of  her  own  sex,  in  which  her  zeal  and  talent 
soon  procured  her  a  numerous  and  admiring  audience. 
4.  Count        14.  ^This  woman,  from  beincr  a.i  expounder  of  the  doo- 
tSuMuon,'  trines  of  others,  soon  began  to  teach  new  ones ;  she  as- 
sumed the  right  of  deciding  upon  the  religious  faith  of  the 
clergy  and  the  people,  and,  finally,  of  censuring  and  con- 
demning those  who  rejected,  or  professed  themselves  un- 
8.  By  whom  ctble  to  Understand  her  peculiar  tenets.    *She  was  supported 
•a^orSi.    by  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  governor,  by  several  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  men  of  learning,  and  by  a  majority  of  the  people 
1637.     o^  Boston.    ''She  was  opposed  by  most  of  the  clergy,  and  by 
* SLS!a^  the  sedate  and  more  judicious  men  of  tJie  colony.     ^At 
7.  j^taMteA-  length.  In  a  general  synod»  of  the  churches,  the  new 
"••*'•      opinions  were  condemned  as  erroneous  and  heretical,  and 
**  ^'**     the  general  court  soon  ailer4ssued  a  decree  of  banishment 

against  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  several  of  her  followers. 
8.  peqvua        15.  'During  the  same  year  occurred  an  Indian  'wari  in 
b  s^  SC9  Connecticut,  with  the  Pequods,  the  most  warlike  of  the 
•.r*«wiwNew  England  tribes.      'The  Narragansetts  of  Rhode 
gmstu.     Island,  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Pequods,  were  invited  to 
unite  with  them  in  exterminating  the  invaders  of  their 
country  ;  but,  through  the  influence  of  Roger  Williams, 
they  rejected  the  proposals,  and,  lured  by  the  hope  of 
gratifying  their  revenge  for  former  injuries,  they  deter- 
mined to  assist  the  English  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
*rtSS2jf  "^^  result^  of  the  brief  contest  was  the  total  destruotion 
•^■MsLKti  of  the  Pequod  nation.     The  impression  made  upon  the 
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other  tribes  secured  a  loDg  tranquillity  to  the  English    leST. 
fiettlenients.  . ' 


16.  ^The  persecHdons  which  the  Puritans  in  England  miSSSS3i 
suffered,  during  this  period,  induced  large  numbers  of  iSgSSi. 
them  to  remove  to  New  England,     But  the  jealousy  of 

he  English  monarch,  and  of  the  English  bishop,  was  at 

ength  aroused  by  the  rapid  growth  of  a  Puritan  colony, 
in  which  sentimenU  adverse  to  the  claims  of  the  established 
church  and  the  prerogatives  of  royalty  were  ardently 
cherished  ;  and  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  put  a  stop 
to  farther  emigration.  As  early  as  1633,  a  proclamation 
to  that  effect  was  issued,  but  the  vacillating  policy  of  the 
king  neglected  to  enforce  it. 

17.  •In  1688  a  fleet  of  eight  ships,  on  board  of  which     1638. 
were  some  of   the   most  eminent  Puritan  leaders  and  *SSJSi'J? 
patriots,  was  forbidden  to  sail,  by  order  of  the  king's  coun-       >•» 
cil ;  but  the  restraint  was  finally  removed,  and  the  ships 
proceeded  on  their  intended  voyage.     *It  has  been  asserted,  «  dmertimu 
and  generally  believed,  that  the  distinguished  patriots  John   rS!SSSf!% 
Hampden  and  Oliver  Cromwell  were  on  board  of  this  JSl^^ 
fleet,  but  were  detained  by  special  order  or  the  king.     *If      "^' 

the  asserticHi  be  correct,  this  assumption  of  arbitrary  power   muk^mb 

by  the  kmg  was  a  fatal  error ;  for  the  exertions  of  Hamp-    ^'^'^  i 

den  and  Cromwell,  in  opposing  the  enon>achments  of  ^ 

kingly  authority,  afterwards  contributed  greaUy  to  the  : 

furtherance  of  those  measures  which  deprived  Qmrles  1.  \ 
of  his  crown,  and  finally  brought  him  to  the  scaffi>ld. 

18.  ^he  settlers  of  Massachusetts  had  early  turned  i-Edveatfon  \ 
their  attention  to  the  subject  of  education,  wisely  judginc  tS^TiSSi-  < 
that  ieaming  and  religion  would  be  the  best  safeguards  of  iSko^t, 

the  coromonwedth.     In   1636  the  general  court  appro-       ^ 
priated  about  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  found- 
ing  a  public  school  or  college,  and,  in  the  following  year, 
directed  that  it  should  be  established  at  Newtown.     In 
1638,  John  Harvard,  a  worthy  minister,  d3ring  at  Charles- 
town,*  left  to  the  institution  upwards  of  three  thousand 
dollars.    In  honor  of  this  pious  benefactor  the  general 
court  gave  to  the  school  the  name  of  Harvard  College ; 
and,  in  memory  of  the  place  where  many  of  the  settlers 
of  New  England  had  received  their  education,  that  part  &f***"^ 
of  Newtown  in  which  the  college  was  located,  received     -^^^ 
the  name  of  Cambridge.^  ,.  pyriwi  of 

IV.  Union  op  the  Nbw  England  Colonies. — 1.  'In  JSi'StoSS: 


•  Ouuifstoton  is  ritaatod  on  a  peninfula,  north  of  and  about  half  as  large  as  that  of  Boston, 
tfflDMl  by  Uyatic  Rlrer  on  the  N.,  and  an  tolot  ftom  Charles  Biver  on  the  8.    Th«  ohsnnsi 
betuwn  Charlsstown  and  Boston  U  less  than  half  a  mile  acro«,  orer  which  ^fMm  haTj  hero 
UuDwn.     Th«  Onlted  States  NaTy  Yard,  located  at  Charlestown.  coTurs  about  00  acres  of  land 
n  to  on*  oftha  1>sst  nsfal  dep6te  te  tbii  Ihnon.    (3so  Mapt  P-  184,and  also  Map,  p.  W».) 
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AMALTSI8.  164S  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Conneotiout,  Plj 
'  mouth,  and  New  Haven,  formed*  themselves  into  one  oon- 

federacy,  by  the  name  of  Thb  Unitsd  Colonies  of  New 
•.Mv»*  England.     'The  reasons  assigned  for  this  union  were, 
^'^jSrtSt^  the  dispersed  state  of  the  colonies ;  the  dangers  appre* 
wihn,     hended  from  the  Dutch,  the  French,  and  the  Indians  ;  the 
commencement  of  civil  contests  in  the  parent  country ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  aid  from  that  quarter,  in  an^ 
».  irxyjuoiu  emergency.     ^A  few  years  later  Rhode  Island  petitioRed* 
not  MnSSt.  to  be  admitted  into  the  confederacy,  but  was  refused,  be- 
b.  ISA.     cause  she  was  unwilling  to  consent  to  what  was  required 
of  her,  an  incorporation  with  the  Plymouth  oolony« 
•  Tamuqf      2.  *By  the  terms  of  the  confederacy,  which  existed 
fxS^  more  than  forty  years,  each  colony  was  to  retain  its  sepa- 
rate  existence,  but  was  to  contribute  its  proportion  of  men 
and  money  fi>r  the  common  defence ;  which,  with  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  common  interest*  was  to  be  decided  in 
an  annual  assembly  composed  of  two  commissioners  from 
tfi^'^mum  ^^^^  colony.     ^Tfais  transaction  of  the  colonies  was  an  as- 
Hon.       sumption  of  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  and  doubtless  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  that  public  sentiment  which 
prepared  the  way  for  American  Independence. 
•Jg2Si£S*     ^'  KarlyLaws  and  Customs. — 1.  *As  the  laws  and 
customs  of  a  people  denote  the  prevailing  sentiments  and 
opinions,  the  peculiarities  of  early  New  England  legisla* 
mmuSuSi  ^^^  should  not  be  wholly  overlooked.     'By  a  fundamental 
^^Jjl^    law  of  Massachusetts  it  was  enacted  that  all  strangers 
professing  the  Christian  religion,  and  fleeing  to  the  coon- 
try,  from  the  tyranny  of  their  persecutors,  should  be  sup- 
ported at  the  public  charge  till  other  provisicms  could  be 
''^J^     made  for  them.     ^Yet  this  toleration  did  not  extend  to 
Jesuits  and  popish  priests,  who  were  subjected  to  banish* 
ment ;  and,  in  case  of  their  return,  to  death, 
t.  "  War"       2.    "Defensive  war  only  was  considered  justifiable  ; 
"Mb^k^."  blasphemy,  idolatry,  and- witchcraft  were  punishable  with 
death  ;  all  gaming  was  prohibited  ;  intemperance,  and  adl 
**fS?»**  immoralities,  were  severely  punished ;  persons  were  for. 
^MMM^     bidden  to  receive  interest  for  money  lent,  and  to  wear  ex* 
pensive  apparel  unsuitable  to  their  estates  ;  parents  were 
'^^gggffg  commanded  to  instruct  and  catechise  their  children  and 
servants ;  and,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  laws  were  found 
"2^Eiut.**  defective,  the  Bible  was  made  the  ultimate  tribunal  of 
appeal. 

3.  *Like  the  tribes  of  Israel,  the  colonists  of  New  Eng- 
land had  forsaken  their  native  land  after  a  long  and  severe 

aBti%Blli,4rtleJe«uiittlS«ptlTUl.  *  •  •» 
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bondage,  and  jonmeyed  into  the.wOdemess  for  the  sake    104S« 
of  religion.     'They  endeavored  to  cherish  a  resemhlance 


of  condition  so  honorable,  and  so  fraught  with  incitements  iiSulu  H 
to  piety,  by  cultivating  a  conformity  between  their  laws  SSS^JSi 
and-oustoms,  and  those  which  had  distinguished  the  people      *^* 
of  Grod.     'Hexkce  arose  some  of  the  peculiarities  which  a.  *^^S^ 
have  been  observed  in  their  legislative  code  ;  and  hence  ammotom. 
arose  also  the  practice  of  commencing  their  sabbatical  ob- 
servances on  Saturday  evening,  and  of  counting  every 
evening  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  day. 

4.  '*  The  same  predilection  for  Jewish  customs  begat,  or  ^^gSJS^ 
at  least  promoted,  among  them,  the  habit  of  bestowing  sig- 
nificant names  on  children ;  of  whom,  the  first  three  that 
were  baptized  in  Boston  church,  received  the  names  of 
Joy,  Recompense,  and  Pity.'  This  cnstom  prevailed  to  a 
freat  extent,  and  such  names  as  Faith,  Hope,  Charity, 
ratienoe,  &c.,  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  were 
kng  prevalent  throughout  New  England. 


SECTION  IL 

MASSACHUSETTS,  FROM   THE  UNION   OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND     S^^Sf 
COLONIES  IN  1643,  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  KING  WILLLAM's  WAE     **^ 
IN  1697. 

DivisiOKS.— I.  EvaUsfrtm  tM  "  XJnitm^  to  KvigPkU^t  War.>^  ^^SSSST^ 
n.  Xhig  PhUijPs  War.-^UI,  Controversies  and  Moyal  Tyrasmy.-^   Btetionn. 
IV.  Massachusetts  during  King  Wittianfs  War,  v 

1.  Events  fbom  the  "Union"  to  King  Philip's  *:^ggg;* y 
War. — 1.  ^In  1644  an  unportant  change  took  place  in  'ftJiKi^ 
the  government  of  Massachusetts.     When  representatives 

were  first  ohosen,  they  sat  and  voted  in  the  same  room 
with  the  governor's  council ;  but  it  was  now  ordained  that 
the  governor  and  his  council  should  sit  apart ;  and  thence 
commenced  the  separate  existence  of  the  democratic 
branch  of  the  legislature,  or  house  of  representatives. 
*Dunng  the  same  year  the  disputes  which  had  long  ^J^SIS^ 
existed  between  the  mhabitants  of  New  England  and  the 
French  settlers  in  Acadia  were  adjusted  by  treaty.*  ^  o«<- » 

2.  'During  the  civil  war»»  which  occurred  in  England,  ^'SSlm 
the  New  England  colonies  were  ardently  attached  to  the  JQI*J^[^ 
causo  of  the  Parliament,  but  yet  they  had  so  far  forgotten  ii»»«f«MMi. 
their  own  wrongs,  as  sincerely  to  lament  the  tragical  fate 

of  the  king.     »After  the  abolition  of  royalty,  a  requisition^*  .^"^jV^'^ 
was  made  upon  Massachusetts  for  the  return  of  her  char.   tanSSUrf 
ter,  that  a  new  one  might  be  taken  out  under  the  au-     '^v*^ 
thoritles   which  then    held    the    reins  of   government. 
Piobnbly  through  the  infloenoe  of  Cromwell  the  requisi- 
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Aif4iiT9fs.  tioD  WAS  not  enforoed.     'When  the  sopreme  authority 

I.  During  o»6  devolved  upoa  Cromwell,  as  Protector  of  the  Comni<m« 

^uSSSH'    ^^^^^^  ^^  Kagland,  the  New  Rngland  colonies  found  in 

him  an  ardent  friend,  and  a  protector  of  their  liberties. 
1652.        3.  'In  1652  the  province  of  Maine*  was  taken  under 
InvS^SJSm,  ^^  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.     As  early  as  1626  a 
few  feeble  settlements  were  oonunenoed  along  the  coast 
of  Maine,  but  hardly  had  they  gained  a  permanent  exist- 
ence,  before  the  whole  territory,  from  the  Piacataquaf  to 
the  Penobscot,  was  granted  away  by  the  Plymouth  Coio- 
P&ny,  by  a  succession  of  conflicting  patents,  which  were 
after  wards,  the  occasion  of  long^continucd  and  bitter  con- 
troversies, 
a.  April  It.       4.   'In   1639   Ferdinand   Gorges,   a  member  of  the 
'aSdX?*    Plymouth  Company,  obtained*  a  royal  charter,  oonstitu* 
«J^j«^  ting  hun  Lord  Proprietor  of  the  country.     The  stately 
scheme  of  government  which  he  attempted  to  establish 
was  poorly  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  tiie  peoplej  and 
they  finally  sought  a  refuge  from  anarchy,  and  the  con- 
tentions of  opposing  claimants  to  their  territory,  by  taking 
into  their  own  hands  the  powers  of  government,  and 
h.  iMt.     placing**  themselves  under  the  protection  of  a  sister  colony. 
1656.     '   5.  un  1656  occurred  the  first  arrival  of  Quakers  in 

*  hSS^T    ^CLSsachusetts,  a  sect  which  had  recently  arisen  in  Eng- 
^^JJ»*»  land.     The  report  of  their  peculiar  sentiments  and  actions 

MUi.      had  preceded  them,  and  they  were  sent  back  by  the  ves- 
Mgi^vm.  ^^  ™  which  they  came.     •The  four  united  colonies  then 
o.  i<57.      concurred  in  a  law'  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  Qua- 
kens,  but  still  they  continued  to  arrive  in  increasing  num- 
bers, although  the  rigor  of  the  law  was  increased  against 
1658.     tliem.     At  length,  in  1658,  by  the  advice  of  the  oommis- 
sioners  of  the  rour  colonies,  the  legislature  of  Massaohu- 
setts,  afler  a  long  discussion,  and  by  a  majority  of  a  single 
vote,  denounced  the  punishment  of  death  upon  all  Quakers 
returning  from  banishment. 
«.  Avowed       6.  "The  avowed  object  of  the  law  was  not  to  persecute 
tefo^fise?  the  Quakers,  but  to  exclude  them ;  and  it  was  -thought 
Tia^ffket.  that  its  severity  would  be  effectual.     *But  the  fear  of 
death  had  no  influence  over  men  who  believed  they  were 

•  MAIKB,  the  Borthcastera  of  Che  United  SUtos.  Is  sappoied  to  oontein  an  area  of  nearlj 
86.000  aqoan  lailei.    In  the  north  Mid  norttnrHifc  fche  eonntry  b  mooatalnoua,  and  h««  ft  poor 

•QU.  Thronghoat  the  interior  it  is  generally  hilly,  and  the  land  luee  no  rapidly  from  the  ieft* 
eoast,  that  the  tide  in  the  numerous  rimers  IIowb  but  a  short  disteoee  inland.  Hie  best,  land  in 
ttMSlale  is  between  the  Penobecot  and  Kennc1)Be  rivers,  wherait Is  esariQeBt  The eoest Is  lined 
istth  latattds,  and  indented  with  nnmerous  bays  and  inieto,  wiiieh  Aunish  more  good  harbosa 
than  avi  Imulln  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

t  the  Jltfeoiof  iM  riese  beiween  Maine  and  Kew  Hampshifs^aad  throughfoiii  its  wMkt  ooune, 
offorky  i^BS,  eoMttttttas  the  boundary  between  the  two  states.  That  iMurfcof  the  stream  abort 
Berwtek  fitfs  ie  eaBsA  Shrimen  FaU$  Ittrer.  Grset  Bxj,  with  Ifel  tribuiartes,  Lamprey,  B». 
See  ttiSr  ^Sr^*'"*^^^"  atreoas,  imitea  with  it  on  the  sootti,  ftve  mOes  ahofv  Poi-fsMuwiil^ 
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divinely  oommiasioned  to  pn^laim  the  mniulness  of  a    IM9, 
dying  people ;  and  four  of  those  who  had  been  banished)  ■■ 

were  executed  according  to  the  law, — ^rejoicing  in  their 
death,  and  refusing  to  accept  a  pardon,  whioh  was  vainly 
urged  upon  them,  on  condition  of  their  abandoning  the 
colony  forever. 

7.  ^During  the  trial  of  the  last  who  suffered,  another,     1660. 
who  had  been  banished,  entered  the  court,  and  reproached  (fj^^ 
the  magistrates  for  shedding  innocent  blood.     *The  pris-    ^^if^^ 
ODS  were  soon  filled  with  new  victims,   who  eagerly  w^^^m 
crowded  forward  to  the  ranks  of  martyrdom ;  but,  as  a  *»^«>«*"«*- 
natural  result  of  the  severity  of  the  law,  publio  s3nEnpathy 
was  turned  in  favor  of  the  accused,  and  the  law  was 
repealed.^     The  other  laws  were  relaxed,  as  the  Quakers    «1661.  r 
gradually  became  less  ardent  in  the  promulgation  of  their  Z 
sentiments,  and  more  moderate  in  their  oppoattion  to  the 
usages  of  tiie  people. 

8.  'Tidings  of  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  England  ^^g^f 
were  brought  by  the  arrival,*  at  Boston,  of  two  of  the    b.  au«.«,  " 
judges  who  had  condemned  Charles  I.  to  death,  and  who      ''^ 
now  ded  from  the  vengeance  of  his  son.     These  judges,                                   ; 
whose  names  were  Edward  Whalley  and  William  Gofie, 
were  kindly  received  by  the  people ;  and  when  orders 
were  sent,  and  messengers  arrived*  for  their  arrest,  they    •1661. 
were  concealed  from  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  were 
enabled  to  end  their  days  in  New  England. 

9.  *The  commercial  restrictions  from  which  the  New  }^«g2;  c. 
Elngland  colonies  were  exempt  during  the  time  of  the  uao&t?^  ir 
Commonwealth,  were  renewed  after  the  restoration.     The     maret^ 

harbors  of  the  colonies  were  closed  against  all  but  Bng-  ^ 

lish  vessels ;  such  articles  of  American  produce  as  were 
in  demand  in  England  were  forbidden  to  be  shipped  to 
foreign  markets ;  even  the  liberty  of  free  trade  among  the  C 

colonies  themselves  was  taken  away>  and  they  were 
finally  fortudden  to  manufhcture,  for  their  own  use,  or  for 
foreign  markets,  those  articles  which  would  come  in  com- 
petition with  English  manufactures.  'These  restrictions  5  ^^^^ 
were  the  subject  of  frequent  complaints,  and  could  seldom  ^ 
be  strictly  enforced;  but  England  would  never  repeal 
tliem,  and  they  became  a  prominent  link  in  the  chain  of 
causes  which  led  to  the  revoluticm. 

10.  •In  1664  a  royal  fleet,  destined  for  the  reduction  of     1664. 
the  Dutch  oohmies  on  the  Hudson,  arrived**  at  Boston,  ^^J^^ 
bringing  commissioners  who  were  instructed  to  bear  and    rggj^^ 
determine  all  complaints  that  might  exist  in  New  England,    ^^ 
aod  take  such  measures  as  they  mfght  deem  expedient 

for  settling  the  peace  and  security  of  the.  country  on  a  r^m^j^^ 
•olid   foundaUon.    'Most  of  the  New  England  colomes,  TSKU. 
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ANALYsrs  ever  jealous  of  their  liberties,  viewed  this  measure  with 

"—^  alarm,  and  considered  it  a  violation  of  their  charters. 

vinVaiM       11.  'In  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  the  commissioners 

^oorm,    occasioned  much  disturbance ;  in  Connecticut  they  were 

^SSuti:   received  with  coldness ;  in  Plymouth  with  secret  oppoei. 

tion ;  but,  in  Rhode  Island,  wiUi  every  mark  of  deference 

%.  G^fuzucrqrand  attention.     'Massachusetts  alone,  although  profQssing 

^'"SSS!**^   the  most  sincere  loyalty  to  the  king,  asserted  with  bold- 

ness  her  chartered  rights,  and  declining  to  acknowledge 

the  authority  of  the  commissioners,  protested  against  its 

t.  TTtorwMtt.  exercise  within  her  limits.     'In  general,  but  little  atten- 

tk>n  was  paid  to  the  acts  of  the  oommissoners,  and  they 

were  at  length  recalled.     After  their  departure^  New 

England  enjoyed  a  season  oi  prosperity  and  tranqnillity, 

unS  the  breaking  out  of  King  Philip's  war,  in  1675. 

4.  Treaty       IL  KiNG  Philip's  War. — 1.  *The  treaty  of  friendship 

wkhManar  ^^jj^jj  ^^  Plymouth  colony  made*   with  Massasoit,  ^ 

a  se*p.  182.  great  sachem  of  tlie  Wampanoags,  was  kept  unbroken 

^^^'     during  his  lifetime.     'After  his  death,^  his  two  sthis, 

mm!r*  Alexander  and  Philip,  were  regarded  with  much  jealousy 

^'^"*****'    by  the  English,  and  were  suspected  of  plotting  against 

e.  van.     them.     The  elder  brother,  Alexander,  soon  dying,*  Philip 

succeeded  him. 

' «.  What  hat      2.  «It  is  said  byHhe  early  New  E^land  historians* 

FMiA)  hu  tL  that  this  chief,  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the  whites, 

'S^imd    &nd  perceiving,  in  it,  the  eventual  destruction  of  haa  own 

huuriam.    y^^^  during  Several  years  secretly  carried  on  his  designs 

of  uniting  all  the  neighboring  tribes  in  a  warlike  confede- 

"r.jBvhiur   Tsoy  against  the  English.     "^By  later,  and  more  impartial 

"''**^     writers,  it  is  asserted  that  Philip  received  the  news  of  the 

death  of  the  first  Englislimen  who  were  killed,  widi  so 

much  sorrow  as  to  cause  him  to  weep ;  and  that  he  was 

forced  into  the  war  by  the  ardor  of  his  young  men,  agamst 

his  own  judgment  and  that  of  his  chief  counsellors. 

•  ornmstuM-      3.  *A  friendly  Indian  missionary,  who  had  detected 

PMOtp'tw?.  the  supposed  plot,  and  revealed  it  to  the  Plymouth  pe<)ple, 

d.  1171.     -H^as,  soon  after,  found  murdered."^     Three  Indians  were 

arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  of  the   murder,-*one  of 

whom,  at  the  execution,  confessed  they  had  been  instigated 

by  Philip  to  commit  the  deed.     Philip,  now  encouraged 

by  the  general  voice  of  his  tribe,  and  seeing  no  possibility 

of  avoiding  the  war,  sent  his  women  and  children  to  the 

1675,     Narragansetts  for  protection,  and,  early  in  July,  1675, 

•.Jvifi.    made   an  attack*   upon  Swanzey,"^  and  killed  several 

people. 

M^^?*^^^^  ^  ^  ■°^*U  Tia«0»  of  HMMcbcupetUi  on  a  northani  branch  of  Mount  Hops  Bagr, 
Jpvt «rNimeuiflM  Buy.)  1% b  fw^\f  milci  S.B.  ftom  Piotidoooo, and  atettt  «falrl^-St« 
aw.  fhM  PljrateaUK.    (SMlia^p.aifi.) 
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4.  'The  country  was  iininedlatelj  alaimed,  and  the 
tnx>ps  of  Plymouth,  with  aeyeral  ooiii{)aiue8  from  Boston,  - 
inarched  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.     A  few  Indians  were  ^y 
killed,  the  troops  penetrated  to  Mount  Hope,*  the  resi- 
dence of  Philip,  but  he  and  his  warriora  fled  at  thdtr  ap- 
proach.   'It  being  known  that  the  Narragansetts  favored  ** 
the  cause  of  Philip,  and  it  being  feared  Uiat  they  would 
join  him  in  the  war,  the  feroes  proceeded  into  the  Narnu 
gansett  country,  where  they  concluded  a  treaty*  of  peace 
with  that  tribe. 

5.  'During  the  same  month  the  ferces  of  Philip  were    i 
attacked^  in  a  swamp  at  Pocasset)  now  Tiverton,f  but  the  ' 
whites,  afler  losing  sixteen  of  their  number,  were  obliged  " 
to  withdraw.     They  then  attempted  to  guard  the  avenues 
leading  from  the  swamp,  in  the  h<^  of  reducing  ths  In- 
dians by  starvation ;  but,  afier  a  siege  of  thirteen  days, 
the  enemy  contrived  to  escape  in  the  night  across  an  arm 
of  the  bay,  and  most  of  them,  with  Philip,  fled  westward 
to  the  Connecticut  River,  where  they  had  previously  in- 
duced the  Nipmucks^  &  tribe  in  the  interior  of  Afassachu- 
setts,  to  join  them. 

6.  *The  English,  in  the  hope  of  ledaimiDg  die  Nip-  *j^ 
mucks,  had  sent  Captains  Wheeler  and  Hutchmson,  with 

a  party  of  twenty  men,  into  their  country,  to  treat  with 
them.  The  Indians  had  i^reed  to  meet  them  near  Biook- 
field  ;§  but,  lurking  in  ambush,  they  fell  upon  them  as 
they  am>roached,  and  killed  most  of  the  party.* 

7.  ^The  remainder  fled  to  Brookfleld,  and  alaimed  the  < 
inhabitants,  who  hastily  fertifled  a  house  for  their  protec- 
tion. Here  they  were  besieged  during  two  days,  and 
every  expedient  which  savage  ingenuity  could  devise  was 
adopted  for  their  destruction.  At  one  time  the  savages 
had  succeeded  in  setting  the  building  on  fire,  when  the 
rain  suddenly  descended  and  extinguished  the  kindling 
flames.  Ote  the  arrival  of  a  party  to  the  relief  of  the 
garrison  the  Indians  abandoned  the  place. 

7.  *A  few  days  later,  180  men  attacked<>  the  Indians  ^ 


•  JfMMt  Am,orPbfaMAbl,isali]nof  Awnlod  ftcm,  nMzlj  SOO  fscC  U|^izi 
lown  «t  BriMoL  RhoS*  Uftod,  and  on  Umivm*  than  «f  Jfoant  Hops  Bij.  Thi 
nllM  K  JB.  ten  Bitetol  Ooort-hoass.    TIm  yIov  Unm  te  ranuntt  It  lOg^  1»ai 

t  !lliMrfMto1ttaM8lrtiorB]iotelidiiiA,aoirihfriAMtaatHb^ 


tb«  £b«i  Auvi^  of  KixnapuMtt  Bar.    A  ftaM  1>ridc«  1000  ftei  lon|;  connart 

onttiaMiitfi,wtehflM]da]idorKhodeT8taad.    TIm  TlUagB  iilfairteeii  mOea  N  Jt 

port,aiidd3d«8BliiadiKBetliiiaB.X.ft«BPraTftAnioo.    Cm  SImmmp  on  xveomf  i 

latlrg  Ion*.    (Sae  Wn.  p.  216.) 

t  TIM  H^^mvtks  oeaopM  Om  ooimtiT  fa  ika  oentnl  and  woatbtiru  parta  « 

**TS«»*M*  te  to  Worcaate  eoiurtr,  MMaachwaltt,  rix^r  inn«^ 

«T«  B.  from  OowMctleai  B|t«r.    Thte  town  waa  long  a  solitary  f^^^h^^ 

batMOB  tiM  oMtowaaofi  ConiMQllevt  Btwr,  and  ^o^  0°*^  •^^TJt . 

*.    TiMplaaaof  amMttewfowaatwoorthx^inM^w^lft^ 

Tl!i«»  iHSui  «fck  iwamp,  at  llM  baad  or  Wl^^ 
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MtudSKB.  in  the  sottthem  part  of  the  town  of  DeeHield,*  killing 

•      twenty-six  of  the  enemy,  and  Josing  ten  of  their  own  num. 

ber.     On  the  eleventh  of  September  Deerfield  was  humed 

L  Atmau^.  by  the  Indians.  'On  the  same  day  Hadleyf  was  alarmed 
in  time  of  pttUio  worship,  and  the  people  thrown  into  the 
utmost  6onfQfflon.  Suddenly  tiiere  appeared  a  man  of 
venerable  aspect  in  the  midst  of  the  afirighted  inhabitants, 
who  put  himself  at  their  head,  led  them  to  the  onset,  and, 
after  the  dispersion  of  the  enemy,  instantly  disappeared. 
The  deliverer  of  Hadley,  then  imagined  to  be  an  angel, 

ft.  SMp.  in.  YQg  General  Goflfe,*  one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  I.,  who 
was  at  that  time  conoealed  in  the  town. 

t.  juBMhf  9.  'On  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  as  Captain  Lathmp 
and  eighty  young  men,  with  several  teams,  were  transport. 
ing  a  quantity  of  grain  from  Deerfield  to  Hadtey,  nearly 
a  3iousand  Indians  suddenly  surrounded  them  at  a  plaoe 
since  called  Bloody  Brook,^  and  killed  nearly  their  whole 
number.  The  noise  of  the  firing  being  heard  at  Deerfield, 
Captain  Mosely,  with  seventy  men,  hastened  to  the  scene 
of  action.  After  a  contest  of  several  hours  he  fbund  him- 
self  obliged  to  retreat,  when  a  reinforcement  of  one  hun- 
dred English  and  sixty  friendly  Mohegan  Indians,  came 
to  his  assistance,  and  the  enemy  were  at  length  repuised 
with  a  heavy  loss. 

10*  "The  Springfield^  Indians,  who  had,  until  this  pe. 
riod,  remained  friendly,  now  united  with  the 
enemy,  with  whom  they  formed  a  plot  for  the 
destnzctbn  of  the  town.  The  people,  how- 
ever, escaped  to  ^ir  garrisons,  although 
nearly  all  their  dwellings  were  burned.* 

ciiSK^au.  ^With  seven  or  eight  htindred  of  his  men, 
•.Oct tt.    pyjip  Q^3j^  ^j^g  ^  attack*  upon  Hatfield, H 

the  head-quarters  of  the  whites  in  that  re. 
gion,  but  he  lAet  with  a  brave  resistance  and 
was  compelled  to  retreat. 


9^M 


kOcLti. 


^^■^ 


•  TbBUmnoiDeer/Utd  !■  in  Tnaklln  eoonty,  MaaMietanMtti,  on  Che  viml 
teidc  of  OamMctteal  Biv«r.  VmdUiA  Bfrar  rant  throagli  Am  town,  and  a* 
Its  H.S.«xtninl^  anten  the  CooneotieiiL  The  tfUhg*  la  pleaeantly  sitnated 
on  a  lOaln.  bordering  on  Beecfleld  Biter,  eepanted  fiom  Ihe  Connectieat  b/ 
i^mun  or  hlDa.    (See  Ma^.) 

fjfadky  !■  on  the  eeet  elde  of  Conneetiettt  lttt«r,  three  mllee  N.E.  ft'om 
Horthampton,  irlth  wUeh  U  le  cwmeoted  fagr  a  hxtdfs  lOSO  iMi  Jong.    (See 

t  aoodf  Brook  Is  a  fmall  streoxa  In  tbe  eoothern  part  of  Che  town  of 
DeerSeld.  The  plaoe  trhere  Lathiop  wa«  mrpriaed  is  now  fihe  amall  TiUaffe 
of  JIbiitfsfB'ooX:,  Ibvr  or  five  Ddleeftom  the  i1Ila|;e  of  Deerfield.  (SeeMap^ 
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Is  te  the  sontbem  part  of  Maesaeaoeetts,  on  the  east  sMe  < 


LS^^SSsft^ftT"}^ 


jjBht^iTS^  ^SStStii 


(SeeMt^) 


•  OonneotloQt  at  CabofiSTiUe, 

the  Cosneetkvt,  firar  or  tv*  mite  K. 
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11.  'Having  Bcoomblished  all  that  could  be  done  on  the    lOTft. 

weetem  frontier  of  Massachusetts,  Philip  returned  to  the — - 

Narragansetls,  meet  of  whom  he  indut^  to  unite  with  '  ^mT*^ 
him,  in  violation  of  their  recent  treaty  with  the  Eaglish.      **"*■ 
•An  army  of  1500  men  &oa>  Maaaachuaetts,  Plymouth,  3„^£;iJf 
and  Connecticut,  with  a  number  of  friendly  Indians,  waa 
therefore  sent  into  the  Narragansett  country,  to  crush 

the  power  of  Philip  in  that  quarter. 

12.  'In  the  centre  of  an  immenae  swamp,*  in  the  ^Aff^^ 
south»Ti  part  of  Rhode  Island,  Pbil^>  bad  sttwigly  f(»li-  ttnmaAr- 
fied  himself,  by  eocompaasisg  an  island  of  seTerai  acres 

with  high  palisades,  and  a  heSse  of  tallen  trees  ;  and  here 
8000  Indians,  well  supplied  with  proviaioos,  had  collected, 
with  the  intention  of  passing  the  winter.     'Before  Otis    *  y*** 
bitiees  the  New  England  Ctroes  arrived'  on  a  cold  stormy     swA 
day  in  the  month  of  December.     BetwcMUhe  fort  and  tl»e    »  d»» 
mainland  was  a  body  of  water,  orar  wluch  a  tree  had  been 
felled,  and  upon  this,  as  many  of  the  English  as  could  pess 
rushed  with  ardor;  bat  they  were  quickly  swept  off  by 
the  fire  of  Philip's  men.     Others  supplied  the  placM  of 
the   slain,  IniI  again   they  were   swept  from  the  fatal 
avenue,  and  a  partial,  but  momentary  recoil  took  place. 

13.  'Meanwhile  a  part  of  the  army,  wading  throi^h   ^^l;^™ 
the  swamp,  found  a  place  destitute  of  palisades,  and  al-    wwry- 
Itougfa  many  were  killed  at  the  entrance,  the  rest  forced       ""*' 
their  way  through,  and,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  aohiefed 

ft  complete  victory.  Five  hundred  wigwams  were  now 
■et  on  fire,  although  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  of&cere ; 
and  hundreds  of  women  and  children,— the  aged,  tbe 
wounded,  and  the  infirm,  peridiBd  in  the  cooflagratiMi. 
A  thousand  Indian   warriors  were   killed,  or  naortally 


uattOB**^  Onm,  k  •  ihoit  dl«tM«  B.  W. 
fkoin  ttu  tIDm*  •<  KiasHaa,  ki  Ih*  Md  of 
aoBtli  KtaKMoB,  WuUngtim  cgoMf ,  Bbodg 

ThafMmtOBUiUBA  «ODMiAB(a« 
» tw  iwn»,  to  Un  »-W.  pB«  of  Iht  »™np. 

a.  Tha  ^H  >rlM»  Uw  aD^bh  knwid, 
■  Imiiiiii  tllir  mir-'iTl  -J"  ""  *"  __  _  . 
tUaOr,  aT  UK  IIHH  af  Mbcaik,  u  Oh  tb» 
aribttahL  IMenidueacifUutflLmllibin 
iwMwl  OB  or  Bar  tba  ■»«  naflDM. 

,.  Tta  pTMOt  ™iJ»B.  (MUIJI.'- «■ 
Olaika,  b«.,  irhoM  &llm  punfcuMI  tba 
UtmBAimwUiih  Iha  <M  nDOd,  b  Oh  tmt 
_.J^..^  ^,  1^  ,gg„  ,(Mi,  bariAw  bol- 
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AKALTim.  woundad ;  and  leveral  hundred  vere  taken  prisonen. 
t.  n*  Av-  'Of  the  English,  eighty  were  killed  in  the  fight,  and  one 
rTommjit  ^"^^r®^  ^^^  ft^y  ^•^^  wounded.     'The  power  of  the 
^tfunumt  Narraffansetts  was  broken,  but  the  remnant  of  the  nation 
repaired,  with  Philip,  to  the  country  of  the  Nipffluck% 
and  still  continued  the  war. 
1676.         14.  'It  13  eaid  that  Philip  eoon  after  repaired  to  the 
iiS^Jlit   country  of  the  Mohawks,  whom  he  eolictCed  to  aid  him 
iMmakB^    against  the  Bnglishi  but  without  suooeas.     ^His  infltience 
4.  JMj^Mv*  ^^  jp^j^  however,  among  the  tribes  of  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  a  general  Indian  war  opened  iqxxn  all  the 
\JSl9jSi  New  England  settlements.     *Tfae  unequal  contest  conk 
comtH.     tinned,  with  the  ordinary  details  of  savage  warfiure,  and 
with  increasing  losses  to  the  Indiana,  until  August  of  tfa* 
following  year,  when  the  finishing  stroke  was  given  to  it 
in  the  United  Ci^onies  by  the  deoih  of  Philips 
cFiiate*«       15.  'After  the  abtence  of  a  year  from  the  home  of  his 
tfM  qf  Mi  tribe,  durinff  which  time  nearly  all  his  warriors  had  fallen, 
^'^'      and  his  wi£  and  only  son  had  been  taken  priaoners,  the 
heart-broken  chiefs  with  a  lew  loUowears,  returned  to 
Pokanoket.     Tidings  of  his  arrival  were  biongfat  to  Cap- 
tain Church,  who,  with  a  small  party,  surrounded  the 
place  where  Philip  was  concoaled.     Tbd  savage  warrior 
t.  ▲«.  m   attempted  to  escape,  but  was  shot*  by  a  fiuthless  lBdiaa» 
an  ally  of  the  English,  one  of  his  own  tribe,  whom  he  had 
previoudy  oflf^oded.    The  acmtbem  and  western  Indiana 
now  came  in,  and  sued  for  peace,  but  the  tribes  in  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire  continued  hosliie  until  1678,  when 
k  April  ai,   a  treaty  was  concluded^  with  them. 
1^77         ^^*  CoNTROYSRSiBS,  .Aim  BjoTAU  TrRAionr.-^l.  'Lb 
T  nJiiw  qt  ^^'^'^'  ^  controversy  which  had  long  aubsisted  between 
Mam^Mmm  Massachusetts  and  the  heirs  of  Gorges,  relative  to  the 
province  of  Maine,  was  decided  in  Ragland,  in  favor  of 
t.  uv  n.    ^®  former ;  and  Massachusetts  then  purehased*  the  claims 
of  the  heirs,  both  as  to  moil  and  jurisdicticm.     *In  1680^ 
1680.     the  claims  of  Massachusetts  to  New  Hampshire  wer^  de- 
hmt^bH.  ^^'^^  against  the  former,  and  the  two  provinces  were 
separated,  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  both. 
New  Hampshire  then  became  a  royal  |»ovinoe,  over 
which  was  established  the  first  royal  government  in  New 
England. 
VSSSmS?*      *^'   ^^ssachusetts  had  ever  resisted,  as  unjust  and 
tMn^hic  illegal,  the  commercial  restrictions  which  had  been  im- 
4  lUndoipiit  posed  upon  fhe  colonies ;  and  when  a  custom-house  officer 
t^ym."    y^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  collection  of  duties,  he  was  defeated 
miSrSTif,  ^  ^  attempts,  and  finally  returned*  to  England  without 
--^^  aooomidiahing  lus  object.     **The  king  seized  the  occasion 
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for  carrying  out  a  project  which  he  had  lf»g  entertained,    IMd* 

that  of  taking  into  hia  own  bands  the  governments  of  ail --> 

the  Ne.w  Elngland  ooloi^es.     ^Massachusetts  was  accused   rAwM^ 
of  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  English  judges,  m^^cSSUl 
who  held  their  offices  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  de- 
clared*  that  she  had  forfeited  her  charter.    *The  king   "-^^^ 
died*"  before  he  had  completed  his  adieme  of  subverting  b.  ivtb.  »• 
the  charter  governments  of  the  colonies,  but  his  plans   ^  ^^^ 
were  prosecuted  with  ardor  by  his  brother  and  successor,    MiMnr 
James  II. 

3.  'In  1686  the  charter  govemmenC  of  Massachusetts     1686. 
was  taken  away,  and  a  President,*  appointed  by  the  king,    ^^SSS^ 
was  placed  over  the  country  from  Narraganaett  to  Nova  t.chtmgtKf 
Scotia.     ^In  December  of  the  same  year  Sir  Edmund  'TSS"** 
Andros  arrived^  at  Bostcxi,  with  a  comnwwion  as  royal  «•  iMM  ^ 
governor  of  all  New  England.     ^Plymoutii,  Massacho-    d.  dm.  an 
aetks,  New  Hampshire,  and  Bliode  Island,  immediately  •.figuh»|it- 
Bubmitted ;  and,  ia  a  few  months,  Connecticut  was  added 
to  his  junsdiotioa. 

4«  The  hatred  of  the  people  was  violently  excited  •.mttprm- 
against  Andros,  who,  on  account  a£  his  arbitrary  proceed*   m^u .  Mtf 
inga,  was  styled  the  tyrant  of  New  En^and ;  and  when,    SSSml 
early  in  1689,  tidings  reached*  Boston  that  the  tyranny   «.  Apd  14. 
of  James  II.  had  ca^»d  a  revolution  in  England,  tuid  that 
the  king  had  been  driven  firam  iua  throne,  and  succeeded 
by  William  of  Orange,  the  people  arose  in  arms,  seized'    '  MtAm 
and  imprisoned  Andros  and  his  officers  and  sent  them  to 
England,  and  established  their  former  mode  of  govern- 
ment. 

IV.  Massachusetts  Dtmmo  Kdtg  Wiluam's  War. — 
1.  nVhen  James  II.  fled  from  England,  he  repaired  to  VSlrJf 
France,  where  his  cause  was  espoused  by.  the  French  ^ml^tom 
monarch.  This  occasioned  a  war  between  France  and 
England,  which  extended  to  their  colonial  possessions  in 
America,  and  continued  fh>m  1689  to  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick*  in  1697. 

2.  The  opening  of  this  war  was  signalized  by  several  •jjjfjf^jjf 
aucoessfttl  expeditions  of  the  French  and  Indians  against  tnd  mdiana. 
the  northern  colonies.     In  July,'  1689,  a  party  of  Indians    ••  ^"^  ^• 
surprised  and  killed  Major  Waldron  and  twenty  of  the 
garrison  at  Dover,t  and  carried  twenty-nine  of  the  inhab- 
itants captives  to  Canada.     In  the  following  month  an  In- 
dian war  party,  starting  frwn  the  French  settlement  on 
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•  «fwrW  to  •  aarfl  town  fa  ttie  t.«it  of  aonmiid,  two  BilSi  8- ^^  ^ 
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uiALTiM  the  PenofaMiot,  fell  upon  die  English  fert  ftt  Pemaquid,* 
^  ^^_  „    which  they  oompeHod  to  surrender." 
1690.         3'  E&rly  in  the  following  year,  1690,  Schenectadyf 
t.  FM  II.    was  burned  i*  tii«  settlemoDt  at  Salmon  Falls,^  on  the  Pis- 
s-Btanii^  cataqna,  was  destroyed;*  and  a  successful  attack  wea 
i.  Kwf7.  made'  on  the  fbrt  and  settlement  at  Casco  Bay.^     'In  on- 
'■jSSS^  ticipation  of  the  inroads  of  the  French,  Massachusetts  had 
"fyZ^A"  '■■'^y  fit^  out  "*  expedition,  under  &t  William  Pbipps, 
a.  Hv.     ag&inst  Nova  Sootis,  wbioh  resulted  in  the  easy  conquest* 
of  Port  Riiyal. 
*  «JSII«"      *•  'Late  in  the  same  year  «  more  important  enterprise, 
p™'*i     the  conquest  of  Canada,  was  undertaken  by  the  people  of 
New  England  and  New  York  noting  in  concert.     An  ar- 
mament, defflgned  for  the  reduction  of  Quebec,  was  equip- 
ped by  Massachusetts,  and  the  command  of  it  given  to 
Sir  William  PhipM;  while  a  land  expedition  was  to  pro. 
ceed  from  New  York  against  Montrral.     The  fleet  pro. 
oeeded  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  appeared  befor«  Quebec 
about  the  middle  of  October ;  but  the  land  troops  of  New 
iaH».iN.  Yorif  having  returned,'  Quebec  had'heen  strengthened  by 
all  the  Franoh  Ibroea,  and  now  bade  defiance  to  the  fleet, 
>«<»  which  soon  returned  to  Boston.     This  expedition  impos- 
.  ed  a  heavy  debt  Upcm  Massaohtiseda,  and,  for  the  payment 
of  trooDs,  bills  of  cre<tit  were  issued ; --the  first  smissioo 
of  the  kind  in  the  American  colonies. 
V      5.  'Soon  ailer  the  return  of  Kr  William  Phippa  from 
this  expedition,  he  was  sent  to  England  to  request  aaast- 
anoe  in  the  &ither  proseoutioo  oftbe  war,  and  likewiaa 


, ,^.jmtaa»irli»lBaamlljU*- 

-iMqrotlliliH.inala  tteBWwIuwiiit'AiBK.aa  Mm  aMl 
•  1  rim  of,  IBd  Mtf  tba  BOI^  « FWMldd  Bbw,  wUlIk  M^MMM 
n  t)M  >"»>'«' BnnnuidBcMEd.  It  It  absnt  <l|^UeD  mlM  K.  B. 

I    »iv>teiHatii<>fK«iHaMiiw,Batictr)u.(roaPBni»L 

H  nirt  wa  >t  flnt  <aU^  f>>ri  Onfri.    iBlgezicuHnboUl 


.,  .      v.  ftomilhmj,    TJwhutlil- 

i  b2tt  mill iMt  ma  ttM fllr.    iSm&*s, p. 3Z1.) 
J      t  Ttaa  Kitlfmm  (bntslT  sBid  Bilmim  FatU,  la  In  Oh  Iowa 
Bi  jcnth  B(irwlck,MiliH,(»lte<HtlU>art>Hn«Mqu«Mninl 
lull  RjTtr,  nwntavi  dQii  N-  W.  trwa  PortiiMiuUi.  Tbi  Tndlu  ■■ai* 
,,  V  wliMi  ft  la  sBhi  BBttiBal  h  IMatJ,  k  rftmOammm.    {Sm 

-_„I3      I  '(Ws  B^  II  m  Oh  not  ot  Halm,  S.  W.  tmi  th*  mtmOi  tit  Ih* 

^  n  KtmitHe  Utw.    It  iM  up  bMiwi)  Cm«  UBbrti  on  Um  8.  W.  ud 

Mvl  OHMgawUpofDtanilH  N.  B.,  t>onty  Bite  ifwt,  unl  eoMdn  UO 

a  liUndi,  mom;  nuQ,  but  nuntllf  ~- —  -—■ "---^ —     ■-  '"'^  '*-- 


•abneoit  in  vhUvHtbiDCJUIeil  Unlaws  or  foAruMt.    tkalliitaHl 

'  iboTo.  wen  OD  ■  pi-ntDRilit  callad  CSiK*  Aht,  Ika 

crfpomud.    Tlio  tort, »IM  fWi  Lofsl,  won 

«  ftf  tfaa  PiolBnb,  at  Ibi  ODdof  Iha  pnawt 
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to  aid  other  deputies  of  MafisachuaetU  in  applying  for  the    I69i« 

restoration  of  the  colonial  charter.     *But  in  neither  of 

these  objects  was  he  successful.     England  was  too  much  ^nSSi^A 
engaged  at  hon'e  to  expend  her  treasures  in  the  defence 
of  her  colonies ;  and  the  king  and  his  counsellors  were 
secretly  averse  to  the  liberality  of  the  former  charter. 

6.  'Early  in  1692  Sir  William  Phipps  returned*  with  a     1692, 
new  charter,  which  vested  the  appointment  of  governor  in    ••  M«y  »•. 
the  king,  and  united  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  iJSf'^fJSSi 
Nova  Scotia,  in  one  royal  goveronient.     Plymouth  lost  *SJJ?!!2? 
her  separate  government  contrary  to  her  wishes;  while  ^^SSJ^' 
New  Hampshire,  which  had  recently^  placed  herself  un.  LSeep-wr. 
der  the  protection  of  Massachusetts,  was  now  forcibly 
severed  from  her. 

7.  "While  Massachusetts  was  called  to  mourn  the  deso-  »  otumxA 
lation  of  her  frontiei-s  by  savage  warfare,  and  to  grieve  w^i^. 
the  abridgment  of  her  charter  privileges,  a  new  and  still 

more  formidable  calamity  fell  upon  her.  The  belief  in 
witchcraft  was  then  almost  universal  in  Christian  coun- 
tries, nor  did  the  Puritans  of  New  England  escape  the 
delusion.  The  laws  of  England,  which  admitted  the  ex- 
istence of  witchcraft,  and  punished  it  with  death,  had  been 
adopted  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  less  than  twenty  years 
from  the  founding  of  the  colony,  one  individual  was  tried 
and  executed*  for  the' supposed  crime.  ciJSiS"'** 

8.  *In  1692  the  delusion  broke  ouf*  with  new  violence     d.  Pebr"" 
and  frenzy  in  Danvers,*  then  u  part  of  Salem.     The    *  ^fnta^ 
daughter  and  niece  of  the  minister,  Mr.  Parris,  were  at  i^^^^SL 
first  moved  by  strange  caprices,  and  their  singular  con-   *^^^^^ 
duct  was  readily  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  witchcraft. 

The  ministers  of  the  neighborhood  held  a  day  of  fasting  muqIu 
and  prayer,  and  the  notoriety  which  the  children  soon 
acquired,  with  p^haps  their  own  belief  in  some  mysteri- 
ous influence,  led  them  to  accuse  individuals  as  the  au- 
thors of  their  sufferings.  An  old  Indian  servant  in  the 
family  was  whipped  until  she  confessed  herself  a  witch; 
and  the  truth  of  the  confession,  although  obtained  in  such 
a  manner,  was  not  doubted. 

9.  'Alarm  and  terror  spread  rapidly ;  evil  spirits  were  «.  i^runjf 
thought  to  overshadow  the  land ;  and  every  case  of  ner-  "^^^ 
vous  derangement,  aggravated  by  fear ;  and  every  unu- 
sual symptom  of  disease,  was  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
wicked  demons,  who  were  supposed  to  have  entered  the 
bodies  of  those  who  had  sold  ^emselves  into  the  power 
of  Satao* 


•  Damioen  te  hro  mllM  H.  W.  tnm  Satam.    The  pzinelpsl  Tfllaffi  !■  ft  oo&timMftloA  of  ttis 
rtPNte  oC  Stko,  or  vliMb  tt  Jl^  YtrtoiUy,  ft  nteib. 
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AMALYMs.      10*  ^Thoae  supposed  to  be  bewitched  were  mostly  chil. 

hwuwm  ^^^^9  "^^  persons  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  life ;  and  the 

I^TSSSi  c^^^^'^  ^^^  ^t  fi*^  ^^  women,  whose  ill-favored  looks 

9d,ai»dwfu  seemed  to  mark  them  the  fit  instrumeo'.s  of  unearthly 

%  wj»wtn  wickedness.     'But,  finally,  neither  age,   nor  sex,  nor 

i^S^    station,  affi)rded  any  safeguard  against  a  charge  of  witch- 

a.  Bwroucfas.  craft.     Magistrates  were  condemned,  and  a  clergyman* 

k  Anff. ».  of  the  highest  respectability  was  executed.^ 

USSSX      ^^*   *'^^  alarming  extent  of  the  delusion  at  length 

opened  the  eyes- of  the  pec^le.     Already  twenty  persons 

had  sufiered  death ;  fifty-five  had  been  tortured  or  terrified 

into  ocmfessions  of  witdicraft ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  were 

in  prison;   and  two'  hundred  more  had  been  acoused* 

«.  mmiktf.  ^When  the  legislature  assembled,  in  October,  remonstnm. 

oes  were  urged  against  the  recent  proceedings ;  the  spell 

which  had  pervaded  the  land  was  suddenly  dissol^^; 

and  although  many  were  subsequently  tried,  and  a  few 

1693.  convicted,  yet  no  more  were  executed.  The  promtnenl 
actors  in  Uie  late  tragedy  lamented  and  condemned  the 
delusion  to  which  they  had  yielded,  and  one  of  the  judges, 
who  had  presided  at  the  triiUsy  made  a  frank  and  full  con- 
fession of  his  enor* 

1694.  12.  *The  war  with  the  French  and  Indians  still  oon- 
i^immbi  ^^^'  ^^  l^M,  Oyster  River,*  in  New  Hampshire, 
tht  «^>jv«^  w<^  attacked,*  and  ninety-four  persons  were  killed,  or 
tmSktMmm.  Carried  away  captive.     Two  years  later,  the  English  fort 

1696.  at  Pemaquid'  was  surrendered*  to  a  laige  fierce  of  French 
*wot«^^m  and  Indians  commanded  by  the  Baron  Castine,  bat  the 

•■ .    *    gaiTison  were  sent  to  Boston,  where  they  were  exchai^^ 
lor  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  ^[iglidh. 

1697.  18.    *In  .March,  1697,  Haverhill,f  in  Massachusetts, 

f  Muobas.  was  attacked,'  and  forty  persons  were  killed,  or  carried 

•:  ^^J^^  away  captive.     ^Among  the  captives  were  Mrs.  Duston 

T  Aeemmu  <  wid  her  nurspB,  who,  with  a  boy  previously  taken,  fell  to 

t^i^^ouSm.  ^^  \qi  of  an  Indian  family,  twelve  in  number.     The 

three  prisoners  planned  an  escape  from  captivity,  and  in 
one  n%ht,  killed  ten  of  the  twelve  Indians,  while  ther 
were  f^eep,  and  returned  in  safety  to  their  friends — fili- 

%  ThBw^  big  the  land  with  wonder  at  their  successful   daring. 

r^p«.»   luring  the  same  year  King  William's  war  was  termina* 

k.  smp.  OT.  ted  by  the  treaty'  of  Ryswick.^ 

1*  Ogtier  River  li  a  mail  stTMiii,  oToqIt  twAf  or  fifteen  mUee  la  iMig^,  ^rliloh  flom  fraoi 
Ui«  weii  Into  Chtat  Bufy  a  soothera  ann,  or  branoh,  of  tlie  PlnatMiQa.  Hie  ■ettlameot  men- 
mad  in  falstonr  M  dyeter  RiTer,  wae  in  the  pteeenfc  town  of  Diniuuii,  ton  mllea  N.  W.  tcmm 
•-* 101.    (See  Map,  p.  206.) 
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KASSAOHTTSETTS,  FBOIil  THE  CLOSE  OF  KIHO  WIU^IASl's  WAR,    iSSSS^^ 
IN    1097,   TO   THE   COXMSNCEMSMT    OF    THE  FBSNCH   AND 
INDIAN  WAR,  IN  175i.    (57  ^ARS.} 

DivTsicms— 1.  Massaekusetts  during  Queen  Jmu's  War. ---11,  Kmg  UiDtvktmm. 
Oeorg^s  War* 

L     MASSACHlTSffrTS    DURING    QtTBBN    AnNB's    WaH.—       1701. 

1«  'After  the  death  of  James  II.,  who  died^  in  France,  in    ^^^ 
t70l,  the  French  govemment  acknowledged  his  son,  then  ^ff^^*^ 
an  exile,  as  kin?  of  England ;  which  was  deemed  an  un-      «Mr. 
pardonable  insult  to  the  latter  klng<kMn,  which  had  settled 
the  crown  oo  Anne,  tiie  second  mughter  of  James.    In 
addition  to  diis,  the  French  monardi  was  charged  with 
attempting  to  destroy  the  proper  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  by  placing  his  grandson,  Philip  of  Anjou,*on  the 
throne  c^  Spain.     These  causes  led  to  a  war  between 
England,  on  the  one  side,  and  France  and  Spain  on  the 
other,  which  is  oonunonly  known  in  America  as  ^  Queen 
Anne's  War,^'  bnt»  in  Europe,  as  the  "  War  of  the  Spanish 
Snccession." 

2.  ■The  Five  Nations  had  recently  concluded  a  treaty*    ^  A^- «. 
of  neutrality  with  the  French  of  Canada,  by  which  New  ^  wjieretJit 
York  was  screened  iran  danger ;  so  that  the  whole  weight  ^%fS!!i 
of  Queen  Anne's  war,  in  the  north,  fell  upon  the  New      »^- 
England  colonies.     'The  tribes  from  the  Merrimacf  to  ,JJ£^ 
the  Penobscot  had  assented  to  a  treaty*  of  peace  with  <^jv«n^ 
New  England ;  but,  through  the  influence  of  the  French,  '•*?lw. 
aeven  we^cs  after,  it  was  treacherously  broken  ;*  and,  on    •■  f^ «. 
one  and  the  same  day,  the  whole  frontier,  from  Cascotj:  to   d.  A«f .  ai. 
Wells,§  was  devoted  to  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping. 

knife. 

3.  ♦In  the  following  year,  1704,  four  hundred  and  fifty     1704. 
French  and  Indians  attacked  Deerfield,  bume**  the  vil-  ••  JJS^** 
lage,  killed  more  than  forty  of  the  inhabitants,  and  took  ^jjSSS&T 
one  hundred  and  twelve  captives,  among  whom  were  the 
minister,  Mr.  Williams,  and  his  wife ;  all  of  whom  were 
immediately  ordered  to  prepare  for  a  long  march  through  ^^ 
the  snow  to  Canada.     *Those  who  were  unable  to  keep  ^^SS^ 


t  S2  Jlfemmoe  BiTW,  iS  New  Btol-hJw,  to  l^m^  to  ^ 

TIM  eoi^  of  tfit  MeriimM  fa  then  8:Ajo  the  ''^^  ^^i^^J^^S^^^ 
lag  to  a*  IL  B.,  •««  »  wtodlna  oo^tt•  of  ttly  i0U«»i  it ««  "«®  *^  *'^ 

t  Oaaeo.    8e»  Omco  Boy,  P-^M.       _  ^  ^  ^__  -iw^i,,^,  mrt  liiBlU  W  1  fm  """^ 
<  W«flib»teimi»lli6i«,«i»i«y»8«»«-^**«mP«U»w»i"~''^ 
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AVALYBiB.  up  With  the  paitj  were  slain  by  the  wayside,  but  roost  of 

the  survivors  were  afterwards  mi^med,  and  allowed  to 

return  to  their  homes.     A  little  ffirl,  a  daughter  of  the 

minister,  after  a  long  residence  with  the  Indians,  became 

attached  to  them,  adopted  their  dress  and  customs,  and 

afterwards  married  a  Afohawk  chief. 

J[^ojijai       4.  *Durinff  the  remainder  of  the  war,  similar  scenes 

th^womtL  were  enacted  throughout  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  and 

''^    prowling  bands  of  savages  penetrated  even  to  the  interior 

settlements  of  Massaohusstts.     The  fiontier  sel^ftf  aban- 

doned  the  cultivation  of  their  fields,  and  ooUeded  in  build*. 

ings  which  they  fortified ;  and  if  a  ffarrisoii,  or  a  family^ 

ceased  its  vigilance,  it  was  ever  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  as 

enemy  who  disappeared  the  moment  a  blow  was  strioek* 

The  French  often  accompanied  the  sava^^es  in  their  expe* 

ditions,  and  made  no  e^rt  to  reetmin  their  cruelties. . 

1707.         5.  'In  1707  Massachusetts  attempted  the  reduotion  of 

TTrSffinii  ^^^  Royftl ;  And  a  fleet  ocmveying  one  tfaoasa&d  sokUen 

MM  Fort  was  sent  against  the  place ;  but  the  assailants  were  twioe 

jSS&^U  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  with  considerable  loss.     Not 

^AeaikL.    disheartened  by  the  repulse,  Massachusetts  spent  two 

years  more  in  preparation,  and  aided  by  a  fleet  fiK>ra  £ng- 

1710.  land,  in  1710  again  demanded*  the  surrender  of  Pert 
«.  Oct  It.  Royal.  The  gariisoo,  weak  and  dispirited,  capltnlaled^ 
b.oai.i&    ^^  ^  }^j,>^£  reaistanoe;   the  name  of  the  pkne  was 

(Ranged  to  Annapolis,  in  honor  of  Queen  Ame;  and 
Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia,  was  permanency  annexed  to  the 
British  crown. 

1711.  6.  'In  July  of  the  next  year,  a  large  armament  under 
/^ijto    S**"  .^ovenden  Walker  arrived*  at  Boston,  and  taking  in 

a.  AimmftU  A<lditionaI  forces,  sailed,*'  near  the  middle  of  August,  fi>r 

^'cStSi^  the  comjuest  oi  Canada.     The  fleet  reached*  the  mouth 

•.  Auff  «.   of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  sa£sty,  but  here  the  obstinacy  of 

Walker,  who  disregarded  the  advice  of  his  pilots,  caused 

the  loss  of  eight  of  his  ships,  and  nearly  nine  hundred 

f  watL  %  I.  Q^Q^     Jq  ^i^  night'  the  ships  were  driven  upon  the  rocks 

on  the  northern  shore  and  dashed  to  pieces.     Weakened 


kApIau,   ^^<^^   ^^  marched   against   Montreal,  returned  afteor 

iTw-  *  learning  the  failure  of  the  fleet.     *Two  years  later  the 

f.  am^am  treaty*  of  Utrecht*  terminated  the  war  between  France 


■.*.^'^*^>  *  "^ch  tad  iModtOM  dkr  of  HoUtttd,  rftanted  on  one  of  fhe  inonttaft  of  Om 
W«M><tr|»i»gy  mPm  8. «.  tttm  AmakMHwm,  From  tbetopofili  Iof^efttlMilna,chK«h«ndN4 
■na  mfflug  •■€♦  >||h,  ttknn  ot  tlxbami  dtto  m^  be  Man  in  a  ele*r  di^.    The  bIm*  It  oele- 

tened  tbera  In  1579,  by  «hk1i  ttu    ^  '       ' 


iJSrZ&S^^  mwebV'  tened  tbera  In  1579,  hy  itbk-h  the   t^iiiu  iVovmcM 
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mnd  England;    axiA,  soon  after,  pi^acs  was  concluded*     ITIS. 
between  the  northern  colonies  and  Uie  Indiaa<<.  »  aipotuT 

8.  'During  ihe  ncit  thirty  yciirs  afiec  the  close  of  pmh^juir 
Queen  Anne's  war,  but  "few  events  of  general  interest  ^  ^,^  ■ 
occurred   in    Massachusetts.     Throughout  most  of  this  ^'^^^ 
period  a  violent  conlrover*y  waa  earned  on  between  the  inj^^^- 
xepreserUatives  of  the  people  and  tliree  successive  royal     "i'"'^ 
governors,''  tlie  latter  insialing  upon  receiving  a  permanent    ^  g^™ 
salary,  and  the  former  refusing  to  comply  with  the  de-  '*'2iSb°* 
mand ;  preferring  to  graduate  the  salary  of  tlie  governor 
according  to  their  views  of  the  justice  and  utility  of  his 
aihninistratiou.     'A  compromiae  was  at  length  eiTocted,  ^JJ^;^ 
and,  instead  of  a  permanent  salary,  a  particular  sum  was   mmuiiel 
annually  voted. 

11.  King  Gkorgk's  Wah.— 1.  'In  1744,  during  the  Ij*^- 
reign  of  (Jco^e  II.,  war  again  broke  oin=, between  France  •  TSJ* 
and  England,  origiiialing  in  European  disputes,  relating  ^^J"' 
principally  lo  tlie  kingdom  of  Austria,  and  again  involving  p^iS'iSh 
tbe.French  and  English  possessions  in  America.  Tins  juKiijiof 
war  is  generally  known  in  America  as  "  King  George's  %£tai. 
■War,"  but,  in  Europe,  as  the  "  War  of  Ae  Amlrian  A't*c- 
cetiion."  _. 

2.  'The  most  important  event  of  the  war  in  America,  t-  igiUmr 
was  Ihe  siegs  and  capture  of.  Louisburg."     This  place, 
situated  on  the  island  of  Cape  BrctM.t  had  been  fortified 
bv  France  at  great  expense,  and  was  regarded  by  her  e- 
tie  key  to  her  Am    '  --—      ••*''^"^™  «'■'''" 


Inigiilirir  ihiped  tilmd. 
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AHALtwg.  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  perceiving  the  importance 

—^-^^^  of  the  place,  and  the  danger  to  which  its  possession  hy  the 

1745.     French  subjected  the  British  province  of  Nova  Scotia, 

laid"  before  the  legislature  of  the  colony  a  plan  for  its 

capture. 

5.  'Although  strong  obgeetions  were  uiiged,  the  ffover- 
nor's  proposals  were  assented  to;  Ccmneoticut,  Rhode 
Island,  and  New  Hampshire,  fbmbhed  their  quotas  of 
men ;  New  York  sent  a  supply  of  artillery,  and  Penn- 

f.  OMMModtorv  j^Ivania  of  provisicms.  *Conunodore  Warren,  then  in  the 
West  Indies  with  an  English  fleet,  was  invited  to  co- 
operate  in  the  enterprise,  b^t  he  declined  dohig  so  without 

A  arfwgrqf  orders  from  England.     This  unexpected  intefiigenoe  was 

kept  a  secret,  and  in  April,  1745,  the  New  England  forces 

alone,  under  Will|am  Pepperell,  oornmander-in-chief,  and 

^-  ^p*  *•    Roger  Woloott,  second  in  command,  sailed**  for  Louisbui^. 

*'oSSS^      4.  *At  Canseau**  they  were  unexpectedly  met  by  tfo 

cPranomefd  fleet  of  Oommodorb  Warren,  who  had  recently  received 
orders  to  repair  to  Boston,  and  concert  measures  with 
Governor  Shirley  for  his  majesty's  service  in  North 

ikrSiS^  '^"^^c'^'     '^  ^  ^I^  <>^  ^^y  ^  combined  forced, 

numbering  more  than  4000  land  troops,  came  in  sight  of 

#      Louisburg,  and  eflected  a  landing  at  Oabarus  Bay,f  which 

was  the  first  intimation  the  French  had  of  their  danger. 

Sk/SSTomi     ^*  *^  ^^®  ^*y  *^'  *®  landing  a  detachment  of  four 

fjSSSSnt.   ^^^^^®^  ^'^^  marched  by  the  city  and  approached  the 

i.  sm  m>9   royal  battery,^  eetting  fire  to  the  houses  and  stores  on  the 

*•••■"*    way.    The  French,  imagining  that  the  whole  army  was 

coming  upon  them,  spiked  the  guns  and   abandoned 

the  batteiy,  which  was  immediately  seized  by  the  New 

England  troops.    Its  guns  were  then  turned  upon  the 

town,  and  against  the  island  battery  at  the  entrance  of  the 

harbor. 

6.  As  it  was  necessary  to  transport  the  guns  over  a 
morass,  where  oxen  and  hordes  could  not  be  used,  thiy 
were  placed  on  sledges  constructed  fcr  the  purpose,  and 
the  men  with  ropes,  sinking  to  their  knees  in  the  mud,  drew 
them  safely  over.  Trenches  were  then  thrown  up  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  city,— a  battery  was  erected  on 
the  oppodte  side  of  the  harbor,  at  the  Lidit  House  Point, 
— and  the  fleet  of  Warren  captured*  a  French  74  gun- 
ship,  with  five  hundred  and  sixty  men,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity  of  military  stores  designed  for  the  supply  of  the  gar* 
lison. 


^7*.,?y**>  ■pway.gtB  nfltogS.  W.  ftom  tonhbtmr.    (SeeMnp  pwc«lU 
jJ^HT^^SS^J*  •  <*1»^>y  ott  ft*  iMftTBeoMt  of  CN^BMwtoB,  •  ■hoi 


esftram^rof 
'proe«dIfi(iMfe.) 
,^-_ ^  ^^ ,-,. iD,ft>hortdSiCiaeo8.W.frQ«R 

(8M  Ibv  pUMWltBtf  fi|0.)« 
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7.  ik  oombioed  attack  by  aea  and  lend  was  pianned  ibr    1745* 

the  29th  of  June,  but,  on  the  day  previous,  the  city,  fort, 

and  batteries,  and  the  whole  island,  were  surrendered. 

'This  was  the  most  important  aoquisitkm  which  EUkglaod  ■^/^{P^^gJS 
made  daring  the  war,  and,  hr  its  recovery,  and  the  deso^   cMom  tmd 
lation  of  the  English  colonies,  a  powerful  naval  armanieot  iSfnSid?^ 
under  the  Duke  d'Anville  was  sent  out  by  France  in  the   ''^^SSSL^ 
Ibllowtng  year.    But  storms,  shipwrecks^  and  disease,  dis-     1740. 
pexsed  and  enfeebled  the  fleet,  and  blasted  the  hopes  of  the 
enemy. 

8.  'In  1748  the  war  was  terminated  by  the  treaty*  of     1748. 
Aix  la  Chapelle.*     The  result  pmred  that  neither  party  ^  S^j^ 
had  gained  any  thing  by  the  contest ;  fer  all  acquisitions  '^'^^^'^ 
made  by  either  were  mutually  restored.    *But  the  causes    «.  oet  u. 
of  a  future  and  mcwe  important  war  still  remained  in  the  ^jSSnM'* 
disputes  about  boundaries,  which  were  left  unsettled  ;  and 

the  *<  Fbunch  anb  Indian  Wae"  soon  followed,^  which  b.8Mp.ar. 
was  the  last  struggle  of  the  French  Ibr  dominion  in 
▲loerica. 


CHAPTER  III.  " 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE.!  ajf--,f, 

1.  ^During  the  greater  portion  of  its  colonial  existence  «.  wi/»  »^ 
New  Hampshire  was  united  with  Massachusetts,  and  its  sw  Homr 


history  is  therefore  necessarily  blended  with  that  of  the 

parent  of  the  New  England  colonies.     •But  in  order  to  JJ*^'** 

preserve  the  subject  entire,  a  brief  sketch  of  its  separate  miartaow. 
historywill  here  be  given. 

2.  "Two  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  council  of  1622. 

Plymouth  were  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges  and  Captain  John  •■  ^^SSS^ 

Mason.    In  1622  they  obtained  of  their  associates  a  grant*^  «.  avk.  m. 
of  land  lying  partly  in  Maine  and  partly  in  New  Hamp- 


•  Aix  ta  ChaptlU^  (prononno^d  A  hk  Aa-ptU,)  k  l»  the  mtltmi  put  of  0«nn«Qj>  now  tb# 
Sim  vf  Belgium,  in  the  pioTinee  of  the  Bhine,  which  belongB  to  Pnusift.  It  Is  a  vexy  aarieat 
dtf,  and  w»s  long  In  poiMnlon  of  the  Aomuus  who  eaUedit  AqumgactH,  Its  pneeat  name 
was  fl^rea  It  by  the  rranch,  on  account  of  a  ehtptl  built  then  bj  Oharicmaone.  who  tor  lome 
time  made  it  the  capital  of  his  empire.  It  ii  celebrated  Ibr  its  hot  springe^  its  Mtba,  and  fcr 
sereral  importent  treaties  eonetnded  theie.  It  Is  seTenty-fire  miles  B.  ftooi  Brussels,  and  125 
B>S.  fh>m  Amsterdam.  ^    .__ 

t  KB  W  HAMPSHIRE,  one  of  the  Bastem  orTfew  Snglsnd  States,  Wing  north  of  Kbssaehn- 
satts,  and  west  of  Maine,  is  180  miles  long  ftom  north  to  aontfa,  and  ntoety  broad  ta  tte  south, 
•mpapt,  and  contains  an  awa  of  abontfeOOsqnare  miles.  It  has  onto  rfgbtoOTmnes  of  sea- 
coast,  and  Portamonth  is  its  only  harbor,  ^le  country  twenty  «  »«!?  v!iStwS?ii!I 
beco^  nne^en  and  hlUy.  and,  towasd  the  northam  part,  is  -JJ^Sf^T^^STthe  ^S 
ton,  a  peak  of  the  White  iom^ns,  arnVnext  to  Black  M««»*^>  L?^h?^^S!rt?S 
poi^t  iSTof  the  Rocky  Mountains,  U  64^8  M  abow  the  \'Cf\«f^'^thISiS wIlJSS 
ff  the  rtata  •»  a  line  iraring  ownWi  ««  ti» '•^y*  *»•**■■**"  ^  ^  ^^ 
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AiiMsTma.  shire,  whioh  tbey  called  Laconia.     'In  the  spring 'of  the 

1623      ^'ow'og  year  they  sent  over  two  rnnsU  purtiea  of  ead- 

I  Fim  ttin»-  ff"^  '"^^  '^^  which  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua, 

IgSSaaST  '^^  settled   at  Little   Harbor,*  a  abort  diatanoe  below 

Portsmouth  jf  the  other,  proceeding  farther  np,  formed  a 

aattlemeol  at  Dover.^ 

1630.         8-    'is  1029  the  Rev.  Jnha  (Wheelri^t  and  Mhen 

■  u*T-     puFohaaed*  of  tha  Indiafls  all  the  eoimtry  between  the 

i,^^^.  Marrimao  and  the  Piacatsqua.     'A  fewmoDths  later,  thia 

IJ'^J^'*^  tractofcounlry,  which  was  apart  ofthe  grant  to  Gorges  and 

>  SqwcM   MasoD,  was  given'  to  Mason  alone,  and  it  then  &rst  re- 

~""'      '*  oeived  the  name  of  New  HampBhire.     The  country  was 

I   divided   among  numuvus   proprietcas,  and   the  varioua 

'  setllemeota  during  several   yeais    were  governed  aepft- 

rately,  by  agents  of  the  di^rant  propriatora,  or  by  magi»- 

tcatea  elected  by  the  people. 

4.  'In  1641  the  peopleof  NewHampshireplaoedtheni- 
*  selves  under  the  protectioa  of  Massaobusetts,  in  which 

sitnation  they  remained  until  1680,  when,  after  a  Long 
oonlroTeray  with  the  heirs  of  Mason,  relative  to  the  owner- 
^ip  of  tlie  soil,  New  Hampshire  was  separated'  from 
i  Massachusetts  by  a  royal  commisaion,  and  made  a  royal 
M-a!jSr  province.     'The  new  goveroment  was  to  consist  of  a 
>"*        president  and  council,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Iting,  and  a 
t£^     house  of  representatives  to  be  chosen  by  the  people.     'No 
'***''  dissatisfaction  with  the  government  of  Massachusetts  bad 
been  expressed,  and  the  change  to  a  separate  province 
was  received  with  reluctance  by  all. 

5.  The  first  legislature,  which  assembled'  at  Porta- 
'  mouth  in  16B0,  adopted  a  code  of  laws,  the  first  of  which 
['  declared  "  That  no  act,  imposition,  law,  or  ordinance, 

should  be  made,  or  imposed  upon  them,  but  such  as  should 

be  made  by  the  assembly  and  approved  by  the  president 

'jSmw?'  *'"'  council."     'This  declaration,  bo  worthy  of  freemen, 

mTpJ^V  was  received  with  marked  displeasure  by  the  king  ;  but 

'  "*       Now  Hampshire,  ever  after,  was  as  forward  as  any  of  her 

sister  colonies  in  resisting  every  encroachment  upon  her 

just  rights. 

El 
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6.  ^Early  in  the  foUowing  year  Robert  Mason  arrived^    %€S1* 
'-^-asserted  his  right  to  the  province,  on  the  ground  of  the  - 


early  grants  made  to  his  ancestor,  and  assomed  the  title  ^t^wwiaS' 
of  lord  proprietor.     But  his  daims  to  the  soil,  and  his  de-  JSu^ 


mands  for  rent,  were  resisted  by  the  people.  A  long  ccmw 
tioTersy  ensued;  Uwsuits  weie  nunietoas;  and  jndg.- 
ments  for  rent  were  obtained  against  many  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  province  ;  but,  so  general  was  the  hostility  to 
the  proprietor,  that  he  could  not  enforce  them. 

7.  'In  1686  the  government  of  Dudley,  and  afterwards     16^6. 
that  of  Andios,   was  extended  over  New  Hampshire.  l£l^Sd 
When  the  latter  wasseized*^  and  imprisoned,  on  the  arrival   Jj^j^J^Sj^ 
of  the  news  of  the  revolntion  in  England,  the  people  of    Mumnr^ur 
New  Hampshire  took  the  government  into  their  own  «.  sce  p  ua 
hands,  and,  in  1690,  placed**  themselves  under  the  proCec-     1690. 
tion  of  Massachusetts.    *Two  yeafs  later,  they  were  sepa-    h  Much, 
rated  from  Massachusetts,  contrary  to  their  wi^es,  and  a  *'J!fSS!' 
separate  royal  government  was  established*  over  them ;  hut     ^otsud. 
m  1699  the  two  provinces  were  again  united,  and  the  *"  '^'^  "* 
Barl  of  Bellamoot  was  appointed  governor  over  both. 

8.  ^In  1691  the  heirs  of  Mason  sold  their  title  to  the  \,^^f 
lands  in  New  Hampshire  to  Samuel  Allen,  between  whom  jbuuuiue- 
and  the  people  contentions  and  lawsuits  continued  until 


1715,  when  the  heirs  of  Allen  relinquished  their  claims  in 
deqiair.  A  descendant  of  Mason,  however,  subsequently 
renewed  the  origkiai  claim,  on  the  ground  of  a  defect  in 
the  conveyance  to  Allen.  The  Masonian  controversy 
was  finally  terminated  by  a  reliaquidunent,  on  the  part  of 
the  claimants,  of  all  except  the  unoccupied  portions  of  the 
territory. 

9.  *ln  1741,  on  the  removal  of  Governor  Belcher,  the     1741. 
provinces  o£  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  were  •JJ?j£j' 
separated,  never  to  be  united  again,  and  a  separate  gover-  •'^SJJ^*  i 
nor  was  appointed  over  each.     'During  the  forty-two  t.T»«Mtfiir«  C 
years  previous  to  the  separation.  New  Hampshire  bad  a  S^^JSS 
separate  legislative  assembly,  and  the  two  provinces  were,     «^>*">"' 

in  reality,  distinct,  with  the  excepticm  of  their  being  under 
the  administration  of  the  same  royal  governor. 

10.  *New  Hampshire  snared   greatly,  and  perhaps  r  Tht  tufju-- 
more  than  any  other  New  England  colony,  by  the  sevenl  *BS^,m»w 
French  and  Indian  wars,  whc»e  general  history  has  been  jmSmmv* 
afaready  given.     A  particular  recital  of  the  plundering 

and  burning  of  her  towns,  of  her  frontiers  laid  waste, 
and  her  children  inhumanly  murdered,  or  led  into  a 
wretched  captivity,  would  cmly  exhibit  scenes  siimlar  to 
those  which  have  been  already  described,  and  we  will- 
iogly  pass  by  this  portion  of  her  local  history. 


•  -^ 


I 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

mMM  rf  CONNEcnCOT.* 

OmptKrlY. 

la  otuham.  DtvtmoHs^f.  BtHf  Satbimmui^It  Ftfmd  Wm^~tII.  Ittm  Bmm 

ticat  under  (Af  SJifoi  Chaittr. 

1630.  I.  Eault  Settlembmts.— !•  'In  1630  the  soil  of  Om. 
i-^™j«yneclicut  waa  granted  by  the  council. of  Plymouth  to  the 
J(™SJL,  •^^1  o*"  Warwick ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  the  Earl 


1681. 


of  Warwick  traoaferred*  the  same  to  Lord  Say-and-S«aI, 


grants,  that  of  Connecticut  was  to  extend  weMward  from 
the   Atlantic  Ocean  to  the   Sooth    Sea,  or  the  Pacific. 

'munrnr'  'I^^'^'^fi  ^^  same  year  soma  of  the  people  of  Plymouth) 

(••Jgj™*  with  their  governor,  Mr,  Winalow,  visited  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut,  by  iavitaiioa  of  on  Indian  chief,  who 
wished  the  Engliah  It)  make  a  aeul^nent  in  thai  quarter. 

*  ig^JVr      2.  'The  Dutch  at  New  York,  apprized  of  the  object  of 

the  Plymouth  people,  detennined  to  antioipale  them,  and, 

eaily  m  1633,  despatched  a  poHy  who  erected  a  foil  at 

iBj«»    Haitford.-f     'In  October  of  the  same  year,  a  oompaay 

miSmmT*  from  Plymouth  sailed  up  the  Connecticut  Rivier,  aiid  paes- 

jnff  the  Dutch  &rt,  erected  a  trading-house  at  Windaor.^ 

The  Dutch  ordered  Captain  Hi^mes,  the  oomtnander  of 

the  Plymouth  sloop,  to  strike  his  colors,  attd,  in  case  of 

.rafusal,  threatened  to  fire  upon  him ;  but  he  declared  thttt 

be  would  execute  the  orders  of  the  governor  of  Plymouth, 

«Bd,  in  spite  of  their  threats,  proceeded  resolutely  on- 

1634.     ward.     *Iu  the  followii^  year  tlM  Dutch  sent  a  company 

''tmmiim  *'^  ^xpel  the  Bngliah  &om  the  country,  but  iiadiog  th«n 

■^^^^iv  well  fortified,  t&y  came  to  a  parley,  and  finally  returned 

'J^VSS?  in  peace. 

■"Xi.S!*'       3.  'In  the  sunmier' of  1635,  exploring  parties   &ooi 


HUtMU.      •OOSIlBcncDT.tlHKnainnntiirilHltnilBtfHidWUM.kltai 

-  oBtdBiu  uMtf^oMtTOaaiaHdiidlei.  th*  woMIT  »>, gmmHj, 
DD*m  iLDd  httr,  ud  UBiBwtHit  iBimanliHH  Is  ^  BoRliina.  n*iu- 
!•;  or  th«  CaUHnlnit  t«  ncf  feidla,  bnt  la  BioM  put*  «r  tba  Hxa  Uw 
bU  !■  bMtv  iduMt  to  niloi  Iktt  tD  UUap.  Aa  ttntUnt  fMMOM, 
uDob  BBd  in  bBl1dlD|[,  la  lowul  in  CbUbtBi *Bd  HriduB ;  Inaimaf  » 
nvslar  ^^  !■  Bi&AaiT  aait  Knt;  uil  ant  muUi  !■  MlWnd. 


I  or  Uttl*  Ufw,  puHi  Onnigh  th>  »alb«n>  pM  of  ««  el^-  n*  old 
^  DiUBh«)rtirMgBtlwa.ilil*orulUlU<w,UIM<BlriuKitlBn(b*OouH- 
-•  - —     —  — DUihDulaealB«ltMFi|^acraucaU'-     — -  "— • 
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Massaehosetts  Bay  ooloDy  viaited  the  valley  of  tbe  Ccmi-    i#sii. 

necticut,  and,  ia  the  autimm  of  the  aame  year,  a  com 

peny  of  about  sixty  men,  women,  and  childien,  made  a 
toilsome  journey  through  the  wildemeaB,  and  settled*  at  a^sn^tm- 
Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wetfaersfield.*  *ln  October,  the  yggSSf 
younger  Winthrop,  son  of  the  governor  of  Massachmetts, 
arrived  at  Boston,  with  a  eommission  from  the  pioprielon 
of  Coonecticat,  authorizing  him  to  erect  a  fi>rt  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  o£  that  name,  and  make  the  requisite 
preparations  for  planting  a  colony.  Scarcely  was  the  fort 
erected  when  a  Dutch  vessel  appeared  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  but  was  not  permitted  to  enter.  In  honor  of 
Lord  Say-and-Seal,  and  Lord  Brooke,  the  new  settlement 
was  named  Say  brook^f  which,  continued  a  separate  colony 
iffltil  1644. 

II.  Pbquod  War. — ^1.  ^During  the  year  1686  the  Pe-     1696. 
qttods,  a  powerful  tribe  of  Indians  residing  mosUy  within    fJSS^ 
the  limits  of  Connecticut,  began  to  annoy  the  infont  col- 
ony.    'In  July,  the  Indians  of  l^ock  Island4  ^ho  were  i.  TkOrtt- 
supposed  to  be  in  alliance  with  the  Pequods,  surprised  and    ^MfSE* 
plundered  a  trading  vessel  and  killed  the  captain.     An     K«m. 
expedition^  from  MaasachnsettB  was  sent  against  them,  b^sncMi 
which  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Pequods,  but  as  nothing 
important  was  accomplished,  it  served  only  to  excite  the 
Indians  to  greater  outrages.     Daring  the  winter,  a  num. 
her  of  whites  were  killed  in  the  vicinity  of  Saybrook  fort. 
In  April  following,  nine  persons  were  killed  at  Wethers-     1687« 
fidd,  and  the  alarm  became  general  throughout  the  plan- 
tations on  the  Comiecticttt.    . 

2.  *The  Pidquods,  who  had  long  been  at  enmity  with  JJ^^ 
the  Narragansetts,  now  sought  their  alliance  in  a  general  »ige»g>i»i 
war  upon  the  English ;  but  the  exertions*  of  Roger  Wil-  '''SS^ 
liams  not  only  defeated  their  designs,  but  induced  the  «8eep.i«. 
Narragansetts  again  to  renew  the  war  against  their  an- 
cient enemy.  'Early  in  May,  the  mi^strates  of  the  three  jJL^ff^^ 
infant  towns  of  Connecticut  formally  declared  war  against 

the  Pequod  nat'on,  and,  in  ten  days,  a  little  army  of  eighty 
Ei^lish,  and  seventy  friendly  Mobegan  Indians,  was  on 
its  way  against  the  enemy,  whose  warriors  were  said  to 
number  more  than  two  thousand  men.  i  jvawm 

3.  *The  principal  seat  of  the  Pequods  was  near  the    'pS^o^ 


•  WttMerMd^m  Oie  W.  riJe  of  the  OoooeeaciiL  toor  mitei  8-  Ikom  H«rt»»rd.    Tha  rWw 
*«it  e«>ntmaaUj  oliaiiglns  its  coazw,  by  tB»  wwrbis  vnj  ot  fhe  Uud  on  one  Mde,  ud  im 


SBMliial  draoait  oo  the  other.    (See  ^Up.)  .  ..    r        t  i ^  a       ^ 

t  iSxytmok  to  OD  Che  veil  iMe  of  Connectimt  BI-tw,  t  lU  entrmnce  Into  Jf^}^^^^^^^^ 

8.W.  ftoo  Nwrpo'rt    It  to  Mtached  to  Mewport  Co.,  B.  l-t  MJ  *S?5**25  f^^IS^toi 
IffewflboMkm.  ^iMinohvbor.    it  toelgWmBet  too*  fto»S.  to8.,  ■ndfram  two  toflwir 
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Aiutvaia  moutli  of  Pequod  River,  now  called  the  Thames^*  in  the 

"■"ZT eastern  part  of  Connecticut.    Hl^ptain  Mason  sailed  down 

V^.^tTSfa^  the  Connecticut  with  his  forces,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
a  NoiTp.  as-  Narragansett  Bay/  where  several  hundred  of  the  Narra- 
ganeetts  joined   him^    He  then  commenced   his  march 
across  the  country,  towards  the  prinotpal  Pequod  £m, 
which  stood  on  an  eminence  on  tire  west  side  of  Mysticf 
1.  What  the  River,  in  the  present  town  of  Groton.j:    *The  Pequods 
fte^Sr^fite  ^^^  ignorant  of  his  approach,  for  they  had  seen  the 
BmfUBk.    \^Qtits  of  the  English  pass  the  mouth  of  their  river  a  few 
da3r8  before,  and  they  believed  that  their  enemies  had  fled 
through  fear. 
iLjfM^an      4.  *£arly  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  June,  the  sol- 
ibni:       diers  of  Connecticut  advan^  against  the  fort,  while  their 
Indian  allies  stood  aloof^  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  the 
enterprise.     The   barking  of  a  d(^  betrayed  their  ap- 
proach, and  an  Indian,  rushing  into  the  fort,  gave  the 
alarm ;  but  scarcely  were  the  enemy  aroused  from  th^r 
slumbers,  when  Mason  and  his  little  band,  having  foroed 
an  entrance,  commenced  the  work  of  destruction*     The 
Indians  fought  bravely,  but  bows  and  arrows  availed  little 
against  weapons  of  steel*     Yet  the  vast  superiority  of 
numbers  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  for  a  time  rendered 
the  victory  doubtful.     "  We  must  bum  them !"  shouted 
Mason,  and-  applying  a  firebrand,  the  frail  Indian  cabins 
were  soon  enveloped  in  flame. 
iJiMejKrtM*     5.  *The  English  now  hastily  withdrew  and  surrounded 
p^MotbL    the  place,  whik  the  savages,  driven  from  their  indosure, 
became,  by  the  light  of  the  burning  pile,  a  sure  prey  to 
the  English  mu^ets ;  or,  if  they  attempted  a  sally,  tiiey 
were  out  down  by  the  broadsword,  or  they  fell  under  the 
weapcms  of  die  Narragansetts,  who  now  rushed  forward 
to  the  slaughter.     As  the  sun  rose  upon  the  scene  of  de- 
struotion  it  showed  that  the  victory  was  complete.    About 
six  hundred  Indians, — men,  women,  and  children,  had 
perished ;  most  of  them  in  the  hideous  conflagration.     Of 
the  whole  number  within  the  fort,  only  seven  eaoaped, 
s  xjm^v»  and  seven  were  made  prisoners.     *Two  of  the  whites 
*v»*-     ^.grg  killed,  and  nearly  twenty  were  wounded. 
•  ''"^^J^      6.  'The  loss  of  their  principal  fort,  and  the  destruction 
peqi^,    of  the  main  body  of  their  warriors,  so  disheartened  the 


•  The  ftfHod^  or  thamt*  RlTcr.  riM«  la  MaMwhoaetti,  and,  paaring  aoath  ttiroagfa  tha 
aastam  mrt  of  Coonecticni,  anion  Ixmg  laland  Soand,  below.  New  LoaUoo.  It  iff  geoenaiy^ 
eaUod  (^wwM^ti^  from  its  aonme  to  Norwich.  On  the  we»t  it  ncelTea  Sbetudut,  Tantk,  nd 
other  smJhll  atreaina.    It  li  wnrlgabie  foarteeo  mlka,  to  Norwich. 

1  S}!^*'  ^''^  ^  *  '"^'^  '^^^  which  entevB  L.  I.  SouimL,  six  mllee  B.  from  the  Tbainaa. 
•mL^  *"??  ^  Choton  Uea  between  the  Thames  and  iheHjratie,  bordering  on  the  Sound. 
jn«Feqiiodftfi%  above  mentioned,  waa  on  Pequod  mil.  In  the  N.E.  part  of  the  town,  about 
SS:  *'™  lEfuS?"  ¥s^  W^w.  and  eight  miles  N.k  from  New  Uadott.    A  pnbUo  rofti 
the  hiU,  and  a  dwemsff-hotuo  oeeopies  ita  anmmit. 
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Pequods,  that  they  no  longer  made  a  stand  against  the    168ir« 
English.     They  acattered  in  every  direction ;  straggling  - 

parties  were  hunted  and  shot  down  like  deer  in  the  w^ids ; 
their  Sachem,  Sassacus,  was  murdered  by  the  Mohawks, 
to  whom  he  fled  for  pnHection ;  their  territory  was  laid 
waste ;   their  settlements  were   humed,  and  -  about  two 
hundred  survivors,  the  sole  remnant  of  the  Pequod  nation, 
surrendering  in  despair,  were  enslaved  by  the  English,  . 
or  incorporated  among  their  Indian  allies.     'The  vigor   i.  J^^ter^f 
with  which  the  war  had  been  prosecuted,  struck  terror  iSm^uH 
into  the  other  tribes  of  New  England,  and  secured  to  the 
settlements  a  succession  of  many  years  of  peace. 

III.  New  Havsn  Colony. — 1.   'The  pursuit  of  the  ^JPjggy 
Pequods  westward  of  the  Connecticut,  made  the  English  m^qtmn* 
acquainted  with  the  coast  from  Saybrook^  to  Fairfield  ;*     l^^Sm, 
and  late  in  the  year,  a  few  men  from  Boston  explored  the    ^***  "*- 
country,  and,  erecting  a  hut  at  New  Haven^*  there  paeaed 

the  winter. 

2.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  a  Puritan  colony,     1688. 
under  the  giudanoe  of  Theophilus  Eaton,  and  the  Rev. 

John  Davenport,  who  had  recently  arrived  from  Europe, 

left^  Boston  for  the  new  settlement  at  New  Haven.   'They    ^  ^^  *- 

passed  their  first  Sabbath**  under  a  [^reading  oak,:^  aoid  L«?2^ 

Mr.  Davenport  explained  to  the  people,  with  much  ooun-    e.^Sfl«. 

sel  adapted  to  their  situaticm,  how  the  Son  of  Man  was  led 

into  the  wildemeas  to  be  tempted. 

3.  *The  settlers  of  New  Haven  established  a  govern-  ^Tk»M^ 
ment  upon  strictly  religious  principles,  making  the  Bible  ""SW 
their  law-book,  and  ohurcluraembers  the  only  freemen. 

Mr.  Eaton,  who  was  a  merchant  of  great  wealth,  and 
who  had  been  deputy-governor  of  the  British  East  India 
Company,  was  annually  chosen  governor  of  New  Haven 
colony  during  twenty  years,  until  his  death.  *The  colo*  ^-^^gy^ 
ny  quickly  assumed  a  flourishing  condition.  The  settle- 
ments extended  rapidly  along  the  Sound,  and,  in  all  cases, 
the  lands  were  honorably  purchased  of  the  natives. 

IV.  Connecticut  undkr  hek  own  Constitution.—    l?^l.r 
1.  'In  1030  themhabitantsof  the  three  towns  on  the  Con.  !iSS!S!& 


•  tMUd  hmdm  on-4t»  Sooad*. fifty  mfiat  &  W. flraat OMmMilh 
4t  the  (xmauitOeaL  Soom  of  th«  Pequods  wtnmanad  to  a  gmt 
■■■mi  111  llitolmwii  8ttm«ti«Mfllal]i,Midabont900nirNBdMMl.  The 
tow*  WW  flnt  aottled  by  »  Mr.  Ludlow  and  othen  in  1680. 

t  N*tp  Unven^  uorw  one  of  th«  capitals  of  Connectleat,  called  >y  Om 
IndiaiM  Qmimpw^liM  at  the  head  of  a  kaibor  whteh  wetB  m  ftrar  nflaa 
from  Look  Island  Smind.  Ifc  la  about  wrma^-tr^  inilei  M.K.  from  Vvm 
ToA,  and  tKhty-fbor  8.  W.  from  BaitfonL  Tha  el^  la  on  a  bifnjft>l 
plaim  boanded  on  ttw  w«al  by  Wert  ftivar,  and  on  kha  aaet  by  WaUto^ 
ibvd/or  QuluSplae  lUTar.  Yal«  Collega  ia  localad  at  New  Havan.  <»•• 
Mao.) 

t  thtobwitoodBMsttiaaotn«ara«oii»aadOolk9o 
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AVALTtm.  nectiout,  who  had  hitherto  acknowledged  the  authority 

"ZlZ^luT  of  Maasachusetts,  assembled*  at  Hartford,  and  formed  a 

LFtnteon-  separate  government  for  thamselvea.     ^The  oonstitution 

SXIStmi  wae  one  of  unexampled  liberality,  goardiog  wiUi  jealous 

care  against  every  enoroach(nent  on  the  rights  of  the 

people.     The  governor  and  legislature  were  to  be  <^hosen 

annually  by  the  fieemen,  who  were  required  to  take  an 

oath  of  allegiance  to  the  commonwealth,  instead  of  tiie 

English  monarch ;  and  in  the  general  court  alone  was 

ftajMr««s  vested  the  power  of  makh^  and  repealing  laws.     *At 

iSSlSSmt  this  time  three  separate  cokxiies  existed  within  the  limits 

of  the  presmt  state  of  Connecticut 
antyuiM       3.  *The  Gonneotiout  colonies  were  early  involved  in 
A<^    disputes  with  the  Dutch  of  New  NetheriandB,  who  claim- 
ed the  soil  as  far  eastwazd  as  the  Connecticut  River. 
The  fear  of  an  attack  from  that  quarter,  was  one  of  the 
causes  which,  in  1648,  led  to  the  confederation  of  the 
1644.     New  England  colonies  for  mutual  defence.    ^In  1644 
^aStrSkf  Saybrook  was  puidnsed  of  George  Penwick,  <»e  of  the 
proprietors,  and  permanently  annexed  to  the  Connecticut 
^JafS    colony.    «In  1650  Governor  Stuyvesant  visited  Hartford, 
tMuS:     where  a  treaty  was  concluded,  determining  the  line  of 
partition  between  New  Netherlands  and  Ccmeoticut. 
i  1651.        8.  *Li  1651  war  broke  out  between  England  and  Hbl- 

)  SoSTai-  ^^^^  Bfid  although  their  colonies  in  America  had  agreed 

jgg^    to  remain  at  peace,  the  governor  of  New  Nethenands 
was  accused  of  uniting  with  the  Indians,  in  plotting  the 

l^SiwS'  <^^s^ro<^o^  o^  ^®  Bluish,    ^he  oommisBienerB  of  the 

aumcries.  United  Colonies  deddm^  in  favor  of  commencing  ho^tili* 

^1658.    ties  against  the  Dutch  and  Indians,  but  Massachusetts 

refused  to  furnish  her  quota  of  men,  and  thus  prevented 

I.  wktu  eoto-  tiie  war.     H}onneoticut  and  New  Haven  then  applied  to 

ftfoSmSSs.  Cromwell  for  assistance,  who  promptly  despatched"  a  fleet 

TSfLSt*     ^^  the  reduction  of  Ncrw  Netherlands ;    but  while  the 

i  "1654.    ocdonies  were  making  preparatioas  to  co-operate  with  the 

1  naval  foroe,  the  news  of  peace  in  Europe  arrested  the 

expedition. 

1660.        V.  CoNifBcncvT   vnDEa  the  Royal   CHABTas.— 1. 

cmnmic^  'When  Charles  II.  was  restored*  to  the  throne  of  his  an- 

d  Mir.     cestors,  Connecticut  declared  her  loyalty,  and  submisson 

laj^  rMMi  to  the  krag,  and  applied  for  a  royal  charter.     **The  aged 

dkra»«r.    Lord  Say-and-Seal,  the  early  friaid  of  the  emigrants, 

1662.     now  exerted  his  influence  in  their  fevor;   while  the 

younger  Winthrop,  then  sovemor  of  die  colony,  went  to 

England  as  its  agent.     When  he  appeared  before  the 

kinff  with  his  petition,  he  presented  him  a  fevoiite  ring 

which  Charles  I.  had  given  to  Winthrop's  grandfether. 

This  trifling  token,  recalling  to  the  king  the  memory  of 
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fais  own  imfortunate  father,  readily  won  his  fayor^  and    1669. 
Connecticut  thereby  obtained  a  charter,*  the  moat  liberal  * 

that  had  yet  been  granted,  and  confirming,  in  every  par-    ■-  ■^••• 
ticalar,  the  constitution  which  the  people  themselTes  had 
adopted. 

2L  'The  royal  charter,  embracing  the  territory  from  the  JlJJ^ST' 
Kamganaett  Bay  and  River  westward  to  the  Pacific  vmthtm. 
Ocean,  indnded,  within  its  limits,  the  New  Haven  colony, 
and  most  of  the  present  state  of  Rhode  Island.     'New     s  New 
Haven   reluctantly  united  with   Connecticut   in    1665.     \qq^ 
*The  year  after  the  grant  of  the  Connecticut  charter,  ^  ^im  jum 
Rhode  Island  received**  one  which  extended  her  western     SSA, 
limits  to  the  Pawcatuck*  River,  thus  including  a  portion   b.  Jofar  it. 
of  the  territory  granted  to  Connecticut,  and  causing  a  con- 
troversy betwe^fi  the  two  colonies,  which  continued  more 
than  sixty  years. 

8.  ^During  King  Philip's  war,  which  began  in  1675, 
Connecticut  suffered  less,  in  her  own  territory,  than  any 
of  her  sister  colonies,  but  she  fiimished  her  proportion  of 
tnops  fi>r  the  common  defence.  *At  the  same  time, 
however,  «he  was  threatened  with  a  greater  calamity,  in 
the  loss  of  her  liberties,  by  die  usurpatioiis  of  Andros, 
then  governor  of  New  York,  who  attempted  to  extend  his 
arbitrary  authority  over  the  country  as  far  east  as  the 
CiHmeGdeut  River. 

4.  'In  July,  Andros,  with  a  small  navs^  force,  proceed-  ^'JS!£^ 


1675. 

eutiwing 
King  f Mi- 

tf.  Vmrptf 


i  . 


Ml. 


remit. 
e.  July  f  I. 


ed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Comiecticut,  and  hoisting  the 
king's  flag,  demanded*  the  surrender  of  the  fort;  but 
Captam  Bull,  the  comftiander,  likewise  showing  his  ma- 
jesty's  colors,  expressed  his  determination  to  defend  it. 
Being  permitted  to  land,  Andros  attempted  to  read  his 
commisBion  to  the  people,  but,  in  the  king's  name,  he 
was  sternly  commanded  to  desist.  He  finally  returned 
to  New  York  without  accomplishing  his  object. 

5.  Twelve  years  later,  Andros  again  appeared  in  1687. 
Connecticut,  with  a  commission  firom  King  James,  ap- 
pointing him  royal  governor  of  all  New  England.  Pro- 
ceeding to  Hartford,  he  found  the  assembly  in  session, 
and  demanded'  the  surrender  of  the  charter.  A  discus*  d  kov.  n. 
sion  arose,  which  was  prolonged  until  evening.  The 
charter  was  then  brought  in  and  laid  on  the  table.  While 
the  discussion  was  proceeding,  and  the  house  was  thronged 
with  citizens,  suddenly  the  lights  were  extinguished. 
Tlie  utmost  decorum  prevailed,  but  when  the  candles 
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AM  ALTS  18.  were  re4ighted,  the  charter  was  miaaiagy  aad  oould  no 

'^~"  where  be  lound. 

I'Tfm^mr      6.  *A  Captain  Wadsworth  had  secreted  it  in  a  hollow 
rrtwrvu.   ^^^^  which  is  still  standing,  and  which  retailaa  the  Tea* 
9.  What  then  erated  name  of  the  Charter  Oak.     'Andros,  however, 
^fiSm.^  assumed  the  government,  which  was  administered  in  his 
X689.     name  mxtil  the  revdutioa*  in  England  deprived  James  of 
a  See  p.  117.  hls  throne,  and  restored  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
a  jBoMM        7.  'Daring  King  William's  war,**  which  immediately 
'^wSft^!^  £c^lowed  the  English  revolution,  the  people  of  Cocmeoticiit 
ft  imTtm  ^®'®  again  called  to  resist  an  encroachment  on  their 
4  FMester'*  rights.     ^Colonel  Fletcher,  governor  of  New  York,  had 
"''■^'■^*  received  a  commission  vesting  in  him  the  cemHOuid  of  thci 
JiJ^^  militia  of  Connecticut.     •This  was  a  power  which  the 
^SSmS^  charter  of  Connecticut  had  reserved  to  the  colony  itseli^ 
mtAwhaiinf  and  the  legislature  refused  to  comply  with  the  requisitioa* 
f'^^^T'    Fletcher  then  repaired  to  Hartford,  and  ordered  the  mill- 
ji^  f,     tia  under  arms, 
f  vutcha'9      B.  *The  Hartford  companies,  under  Captain  Wads- 
jjjj^l^    worth,  appeared,  and  Fletcher  ordered  his  commission  and 
instructions  to   be   read  to  them.     Upon  this,   Captain 
Wadsworth  commanded  the  drums  to  be  beaten.     Colonel 
Fletcher  commanded  silence,  but  no  sooner  was  the  read^ 
ing  commenced  a  second  time,  than  the  drums,  at  the 
conunand  of  Wadsworth,  were  again  beaten  with  more 
spirit  than  ever.     But  silence   was  again  commanded, 
when   WadswoiTh,  with  great  eamestnea,  ordered  the 
drums  to  be  beaten,  and  turning  to  Fletcher  said,  with 
spirit  and  meaning  in  his  looks,,  "  If  I  am  interrupted 
again  I  will  make  the  sun  shine  through  you  in  a  mo- 
ment.**    Grovemor  Fletcher  made  no  farther  attempts  to 
read  his  commission,  and  soon  judged  it  expedient  to  re« 
turn  to  New  York. 
1700.         9»  *In  the  year  1700,  several  clergymen  assembled  at 
^'  '^^Tcte  ^^^^^^/  ^^^  each,  producing  a  few  books,  laid  them  on 
caSgw.    the  table,  with  these  words :  '*  I  give  these  books  for  the 
founding  of  a  college  m  this  colony."    Such  was  the  be- 
ginning  of  Yale  dollege,  now  one  of  the  xnosi  honored 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  land.     It  was  first  estab- 
«  WW.     lished*  at  Saybnook,  and  was  afterwards  removed*  to  New 
Haven.     It  derived  its  name  from  Elihu  Yale,  one  of  its 
most  liberal  patrons. 
■^JgJ*^      10.  "The  remainmg  portion  of  the  colonial  history  of 
cSSSittu.  Connecticut  is  not  marked  by  events  of  sufficient  interest 
to  require  any  farther  notice  than  they  may  gain  in  the 


T^'o^fi^  ^  «  town  la  Owimollcsi,  k«cteii«  m  tte  Saoad,  mvmi  sAm & fl«B  K«w 
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more  general  lufltoryi^  the  cokoie*.  'Tlie  Uws,  custonn,  ITIT. 
mannera,  and  religious  nolioiiB  of  the  people,  were  amilu'  — --^~ — 
to  thoM  which  pievuled  ia  the  neighbor^  colony  c^  mh.iw^ 
HaHaohusetts,  and,  genenlly,  thioa^tont  New  En^md.    "*^  ** 


CHAPTER  V. 

RHODE   ISLAND.* 


1.  'After  Ri^OT  Williams  had  heen  baniahed  from  ■■««*■■ 

HaBsschasetls,  he  repaired*  to  the  country  of  the  Narra-  SSTimE 
oanaKt*,  who  inhabited  nearty  all  the  territory  which  now  T^,{fx!^ 
ionoB  the  state  of  Rhode  latand.  'By  the  sachems  of  ^^"^ 
diBt  tribe  he  was  kindly  reoeived,  arid  dnring  fourteen  ^  Bn>r» 
waeks  he  found  a  belter  in  their  wigwams  from  the  "^^^^^ 
aereritj  of  winter.  "On  the  opening  of  spring  he  pro.  J^^ 
oeeded  to Seefcoabif  on  the  north  of  NarTagansett  Bay.f  *<»<*< 
and  having  been  joined  by  a  few  (aitbful  friends  from  '^"'' 
MassaehuaettB,  he  obtained  a  gnmt  of  land  from  an  In- 
dian chiei^  and  made  preparations  fcH-  a  settlement. 

2.  "Soon  after,  finding  that  he  was  within  the  limita  of    jj,^^ 
the  Plymouth  oolouy,  and  being  advised  by  Mr.  Wio^w,   ^JJJ.'J^ 
the  governor,  to  remove  to  die  other  side  of  the  water,       i*<w. 
where  he  lught  live  umnoieated,  he  resolved  to  comply 

with  the  friendly  advice.     'Embarking*  with  fiv«  com-  ■  gHiimtm 
panioDB  in  a  frail  Indian  canoe,  he  passed  down  the  Narra.    "^^^ 
gansstt  River^  to  Moshaisuck,  which  he  selected  as  the     ^  '•»- 
place  of  settlement,  purchased  the  land  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Narr^ansetts,   and,   with   un^aken   confid^ice  in   the 
merc»es  of  Heaven,  named  the  place  PrDvidenoe.||     *The  ^J^^ 
settlement  was  called  Providence  Plantation.  mat. 

•  lUIODE  IBLANS,  tin  imilliit  tott  In  (h*  UiloB,  ewiMiB  w  HMs  Mpuvto  baa  lb* 

ib*  mutum  («  U*  tenure' la  hOlr,  ud  th>  ■a  pMr.  In  ttaa  icKith  ind  nH  (ha  wanBr  I* 
nunllT  Inel,  ud  Id  Um  Tklsltj  oT  rtimnimtf  B4j,  and  ss  Uk  kludi  wUcta  U  ■—• -'-*i 
lb  no  Ii  1B17  IMtli-. 

1  ThttswBBf  Sitlmit,  ttxinitaDputiif  ttowHjlUMwt, 
Dm  tut  of,  and  (dMning  U»  iwnliBni  But  of  NamnnRtt  B*t. 
Tbc  781^  ■•  00  *n  MB*  U<v,  Uuw  «T  fear  *Ua  aul  ban 


J  ftnmtfmam  Shy  bin  tTiptutom  p*r(of  tha  itati  of  KbcdA 
■— ■   — ■  " ' •-  Ml  BtlH  la^  IWm  N.  M  8.,  and  fiwB 
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AV4LTW8.      3*  'As  Roger  WiUiama  brought  with  him  the  same 
L£0to»  rih  P^'^^^^P^^^  of  religious  toleration,  for  avowing  and  main- 
^^^^y^  taining  which  he  had  suflbred  banishment^  Proridenoe  be- 
twXSn,     came  the  asylum  for  the  persecuted  of  the  neighboring 
colonies;   but  the  peace  of  the  setdement  was  never 
seriously  disturbed  by  die  various  and  dlacordaot  opinions 
s  ifomt    which  gained  admission.     *It  was  ibund  that  the  numer- 
**^*"**  ous  and  conflicting  se«ts  of  the  day  could  dwell  together 
in  harmony,  and  the  world  beheld,  with  surprise,  the  novel 
experiment  of  a  government  in  which  the  magistrates  were 
allowed  to  rule  *'  only  in  civil  matters,"  and  in  which 
«  Grod  alone  was  respected  as  the  ruler  of  conscience." 
s  TThcgw-       4.  'The  p(4itical  principles  of  Roger  Williams  Were  as 
oucSSnf.  liberal  as  his  religious  opinions.     For  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving peace,  all  the  settlers  were  required  to  subscribe 
to  an  agreem^it  that  they  would  submit  to  such  rules, 
*'  not  affecting  the  conscience,"  as  should  be  made  for  the 
public  good,  by  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  under 
this  simple  form  of  pure  democracy,  widi  all  the  powers 
of  government  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  the  free  institn* 
^Jtb^mf'  ^^^  ^^  Rhode  Island  had  their  origin.    *The  modest  and 
ttamt.      liberal  founder  of  the  state  reserved  no  political  power  to 
himself,  and  the  territory  which  he  had  purchased  of  the 
natives  he  freely  granted  to  all  the  inhabitants  in  coduboa* 
reserving  to  himself  only  two  small  fields,  which,  on  his 
first  arrival,  he  had  planted  with  his  own  bands. 
fwFM  ^Mi     5.  ^Soon  after  the  removal  of  Mr.  Williams  to  Piov- 
^^^^'^^'    idenoe,  he  ffave  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  re- 
cently expelled  him  from  their  colony,  the  &nst  intimation  of 
the  plot  which  the  Pequods  were  forming  for  their  destruo- 
ifaM^MSto-  ^^^'     'When  the  Pequods  attempted  to  form  an  alliance 
f im  MMifML  with  the  Narragansetts,  the  magistrates  of  MassaohiuBtts 
solicited  the  medrntion  of  Mr.  Williams,  whose  influence 
T.  ffijrM^    was  ^reat  with  theohiefe  of  the  latter  tribe.    Toi^getting  tiie 
injuries  which  he  had  received  from  those  who  now  needed 
his  favor,  on  a  stormy  day,  alone,  and  in  a  poor  canoe,  he  set 
out  upon  the  Narragansett,  and  through  many  dangers  m- 
paired  to  the  cabin  of  Canonicus. 
im't^t      ^*  "'^^^'^  ^^  Pequod  ambassadors  and  Narragansett 
chiefs  had  already  assembled  in  council,  and  three  days 
and  nights  Roger  Williams  remained  with  them»  in  con- 
stant danger  from  the  Pequods^  whose  hands,  he  says, 
seemed  to  be  still  reeking  with  the  Uood  of  his  country- 
men, and  whose  knives  he  expected  nightly  at  his  throat 
But,  as  Mr.  Williams  himself  writes,  "  God  wonderfully 


^:T'*'       ^m  till  WimiinMlt     Xh*  (MrtadwIorlllMlDrtoM  Btfwftailnto 
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preserved  him,  and  helped  him  to  break  in  i^eces  the    1686. 

negotiation  and  designs  of  the  enemj,  and  to  finish,  by —^ 

many  travels  and  charges,  the  English  league  with  the 
Narragansetts  and  Mohegans  against  the  Pequods." 

7.  *The  settlers  at  Providence  remained  nnmolesled  i-^gg*" 
during  the  Peqood  war,  as  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Nar-  Sj^^  '^ 
ragansetts  completely  sheltered  them  from  Uie  enemy.  ^^^' 
■Such,  however,  was  the  aid  which  Mr.  Williams  afibrded,  ^^%L^ 
in  bringing  that  war  to  a  &vorable  termination,  that  some  wiaimm. 
of  the  leading  men  in  Massachusetts  felt  that  he  deserved 

to  be  honored  with  some  mark  of  favor  for  his  services. 

*The  subject  of  recalling  him  from  banishment  was  do-    t.  myM 

bated,  but  his  prinoiptes  were  still  viewed  with  distrust,  SSetfrSm 

and  the  fear  of  their  influence  overcame  die  sentfrnent  of  •"''*****'*^ 

gratitude. 

8.  ^In  1638  a  settlement  was  made*  at  Portsmouth,^  in     1638. 
the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Aquetneck,  or  Rhode  *•  ^gjJJ^ 
Islandyf  by  William  Goddington  and  eighteen  others,  who     ««[«JJ 
had  been  driven  from  Massachusetts  by  persecution  for     **  ^^^ 
their  religious  opinions.     *In  imitation  of  the  form  of  gov-    ,  r^nn^ 
emment  which  once  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  Mr»  Cod-  909mrmnmt, 
dington  was  chosen^  judge,  and  three  elders  were  elected     b.  ic«r 

to  assist  him,  but  in  the  fblbwing  year  the  chief  magis-     1639. 
trate  received  the  title  of  governor.     'Portsmouth  received  t.B6ttimtmt 
considerable  accessions  during  the  first  year,  and  in  the  vifwnpon. 
spring  of  1699  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  removed  to 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  island,  where  they  laid  the 
foundation  of  Newport.^    *The  settlements  on  the  island  J^^^^ 
rapidly  extended,  and  the  whde  received  the  name  of  the  mw  mui^ 
Rhode  Island  Plantation. 

9.  'Under  the  pretence  that  the  Providence  and  Rhode     1643. 
Island  Plantations  had  no  charter,  and  that  their  territory  J«; gg-j. 
was  claimed  by  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts,  they  were  *lJj(SJS»^ 
excluded  from  the  confederacy  which  was  formed  between       !•«. 
the  other  New  England  colonies  in  1648.     'Roger  Wil-  irJUi^ 
liams  therefore  proceeded  to  Bngland,  f^nd,  in  the  follow-    ^2^?' 
ing  year,  obtained*  fifom  Parliament,  which  was  then     1^44. 
waging  a  civil  war  with  the  king,  a  free  charter  of  incor-  «->««*>«• 
poration,  by  which  the  two  plantations  were  united  under 

the  same  government. 


•  The  town  of  iVfi»mo«fA  to  fa  1^  notihera  pwt  of  fi»  Waid  of  ^Bhode  1^^ 
lineetalwafelialfoftiwUtoiid.    Tli8tol«iiil«rPmdtooe8,«i4heirort,to«tt»ch«ltotlitotown. 

ta^cnrMi,  to  Id  ti»  «mthMslem  part  of  »««p»::«tt 'S'iJ^^SrSsSX 

•n  Atwiim  Width  of  two  Md  »  half  »««.    '^i^^^SS^^i^^S^^i^i.^^ 

pikrt  of  2o  MmmI,  ICUdtotoim  fho  oentwl  portion,  wd  Kowport  «»  •oume™.    ^o«ir«»p, 

^fylwvart  to  on  th«  S,W.  lide  of  Rhode  Wand^  fS^^SS  *S  &^eiSJtoJt'l£'i^ 
»U«8.£om1»n>vlitaBc«.    Tbe  towa  to  on  a  beautfAd  d*s!iTHT.  "»  "" 

0Mlfa»,p«l&)  ^ 
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t  May  11, 
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10.  'In  1647  the  Greaeral  Assembly  of  the  (a»yerBi 
towns  met*  at  Portsmouth,  and  organized  the  gov^nment, 
by  the  choice  of  a  president  and  other  officers.  A  code 
of  laws  was  also  adopted^  which*  declared  the  government 
to  be  a  democracy,  and  which  closed  with  the  declaration^ 
that  "  all  men  might  walk  as  their  consciences  persuaded 
them,  without  molestation,  every  one  in  the  name  of  his 
God." 

11.  'After  the  restoration*'  of  monarchy,  and  the  acces- 
fiion  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne  of  England,  Rhode  Island 
applied  for  and  obtained*  a  charter  from  the  king,  in  whtek 
the  principles  of  the  former  parliamentary  charter,  and 
those  on  which  the  colony  was  founded,  were  embodied. 
The  greatest  toleration  in  matters  of  religion  was  enjoined 
by  the  charter,  and  the  legislature  again  reasserted  the 
principle.  *It  has  be^n  said  that  Roman  Catholics  were 
excluded  from  the  right  of  voting,  but  no  such  regulation 
has  ever  been  found  in  the  laws  of  the  colony ;  and  the 
assertion  that  Quakers  were  persecuted  and  otj^wed,  is 
wholly  erroneous. 

12.  *  When  Andros  assumed  the  government  of  the  New 
England  colonies,  Rhode  Island  quietly  submitted*^  to  his 
authority  \  but  when  he  was  impriscmed*  at  Boston,  and 
sent  to  England,  the  people  assembled'  at  Newport,  vad 
resuming  their  former  charter  privUeges,  re-elected  the 
officers  whom  Andros  had  displaced.  Once  more  the  free 
government  of  the  colony  was  organized,  and  its  seal  was 
restored,  with  its  symbol  an  an<£ort  and  its  motto  Hope/ 
— fit  emblems  of  the  steadfast  zeal  with  which  Rhode 
Islamd  has  ever  cherished  all  her  early  religious  freedom, 
and  her  civil  rights* 


ft 
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QfatOkml     NSW  SBTHEBUiaDS  rEEVIOITS  TO  n&  COlXqjnSSt  BT  TKB 

BNOLISH  Ilf  leM. 

^      1.  "During  the  years  1607  and  1608,  Henry  Hudson, 
an  English  mariner  of  some  celebrity,  and  then  in  the 


■^i?5-?!ti'**^J****2S«?  «***»•  MMdlt  StaAM,  and  now  tt» 
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employ  of  a  company  of  London  merchants,  made  two    IMT. 
voyages  to  the  northern  coasts  of  America,  with  the  hope  ■ 

of  finding  a  passage  through  thoee  ioy  aeas,  to  the  menial 
climes  of  southern  Asia.     'His  employers  being  disheart-  i.  xwr<  «r 
ened  by  his  failure,  he  next  entered  the  service  of  the      **** 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  and,  in  April,  1609,  sailed^     1609. 
on  his  third  voyage.  *-  Afni  i4- 

2.  ^Failing  to  discover  a  northern  passage  to  India,  he  ±  jeemmt  ^ 
turned  to  the  south,  and  explored  the  eastern  coast,  in  the  ^•••••'••^ 
hope  of  finding  an  opening  to  the  Pacific,  through  the  con- 
tinent. Afler  proceeding  sooth  as  far  as  the  capes*  of 
Virginia,  he  again  turned  north,  examined  the  waters  of 
Delaware  Bay,t  and,  Allowing  the  eastern  coast  of  New 
Jersey,  on  the  Idth  of  September  he  anchored  his  vessel 
within  Sandy  Hook.f 

8.  'After  a  week's  delay,  Hudson  passed*"  through  the  M^gej? 
Narrows,^  and,  during  ten  days,  continued  to  ascend  the   ^-^"*~ 
noble  river  which  bears  his  name ;  nor  was  it  until  his  ^ 
▼easel  had  passed  beyond  the  city  of  Hud9on,|{  and  a  boat 
bad  advanced  probably  beyond  Albany,  that  he  appears 
to  have  relinquished  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  reach  the 
Pacific  by  this  inland  passage.     ^Having  completed  his  4 
diaoovery,  he  slowly  descended  the  stream,  and  sailings  mS" 
fiMT  Europe,  reached  England  in  the  November*  following.  *J[^5J^* 
The  king,  James  the  First,  jealous  of  the  advantages  a.ifov.  ir. 
which  the  Dutch  might  seek  to  derive  from  the  discovery, 
febade  his  return  to  Holland.  1610. 

4.  *In  the  following  year,  1610,  the  Dutch  East  India  s  whatwm 
Company  fitted  out  a  ship  with  merchandize,  to  trafiick  SuSSsaV^ 
with  the  natives  of  the  country  which  Hudson  had  ex-  '"^i^ 


eomlnf  fton  K«w  J«ney,  crow  the  Hndaon  nMr  West  Potol,  and  foon  after  pun  Into  Connee- 


tfenfc.    The  GalekSII  monntaiDB^  &rtbcr  veit,  and  more  imgqSm  tn  Uicir  ontUnet,  eroai  tlia 

~ »  Cfaanplaiii. 


MohMvk,  sad  cmitfanie  aoder  dUBarait  aaoKn,  wiaag  the  w^etou  1»(der  of  Lake 

The  weelem  pert  of  the  itate  haa  genecaUy  %  lefel  aurbfoa,  exeefi  In  the  eoolhetw  Mar  ef  < 

I  the  veatem  nagea  of  the  AUegfaaiiiefl  ftennliiato.    n»  aoll  thninghout  tiie  atate  1^ 

laerallj-,  food ;  and  ateng  the  talkj'  of  the  Mohawk,  and  ia  the  neatem  part  of  tbeatata,  it 

faiofalj  ftrtile. 

*  Capee  Chariea  aad  Henry,  at  Uie  entrance  of  Cheaapeake  Bay. 

t  Dunomt  Bm/  fa  a  large  arm  of  the  aea,  setting  up  Into  the  lead  between  New  Jcraqr  and 


m^  i  and  having,  at  to  entraaoe.  Cape  MJaj  on  ttw  north,  and  Oape  Henlopen  on  the 
■aiithi  etehtoea  niJea  apart.  Some  distance  within  the  eapea  the  bar  ia  thirty  mdea  aero*. 
IWa  bay  naa  no  aafii  aataral  harbor,  but  a  good  artiflelal  haibor  has  been  ooaatnietod  by  the 

~  govarameat  witfain  Cape  Henlopen.  It  ia  ftnned  by  two  mtinai-nt  atone  pieaa,  tailed  the 
T9  BttolnooitT, 

X  Stmdjf  H6(A  ia  a  low  nndy  island,  on  the  eartern  coast  of  Ntw  Jatasy,  eatoadlag  north 
ftaai  the  N.  Baalan  extremitr  of  Moamontii  Oooatyt  uhI  sepaialed  from  It  by  flhiawgibQfy 
InM.  It  la  flTe  milea  in  lengtti,  and  lerenteen  mflea  8.  from  Itow  Vorlu  At  the  nocttm  ex- 
traadty  of  tfaa  lefauui  is  a  Ilc^t-honae,  bat  the  aconninhittag  aaad  ia  gradnatty  eatoadlBg  the 
point  avrtbor  north.  Sandy  Hook  waa  a  peninaula  ontninB,  when  the  '>'»f^<^£" ^^ 
fitted  a  paaaage,  and  cat  U off  from tttematnUttd.  In UOOttw Inlat  waa oloeed,  trot n 
apened  ^aia  In  1880.  and  now  admlta  reaaeia  thnmi^  its  ahanna 


anv,  man  now  ■nnaiiio  tvhmw  uuvukh  mm  »■■■■■■  .  m.^-.^  Ta1^.i  ^^.. 

f  The  entranee  to  kew  York  harbor,  between  l^nwlalaad  on  ItoeaattBdStai^^ 
Ai  weat,  ia  eaUad  Oie  iTarretM.    It  la  about  one  mfla  wide,  and  la  nine  mUaa  beiaw  uia^ay. 

^ThL^iTo^SLi  i.  on  Ih.  ...1-d.rfHadiaii  ia«r,llM»n-»^ 
tirani;y-«dDa  toOaa  8.  ftoB  Albaay. 


t 
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plored.  'The  voyage  being  prosperotu,  the  traffic  wm 
continued;  and  when  Argdl,  ia  1613,  was  returning 
Froni  his  excuraior.*  against  the  French  settlement  of  Poit 
Royal,  he  found  on  the  island  of  MantiBttao*  a  few  rude 
hovels,  which  the  Dutch  hod  erected  there  as  a  summer 
station  for  those  eagftged  in  the  trade  with  the  nativee. 

5.  'The  Dutch,  unable  to  make  any  reststaoce  ogainat 
the  force  of  Argalt,  quietly  submitted  lo  the  English  claim 
of  sovereignty  over  the  country ;  but,  on  hb  departure, 
they  oontioueJ  their  traffic, — pe^sed  the  winter  there,  and, 
in  the  following  year,  erected  a  rude  fort  on  the  southera 
part  of  the  island.  'In  1915  they  began  a  settlement  at 
Albany,!  "hich  had  been  previoudy  visited,  and  erected 
a  fort  which  was  called  Fort  Orange.  The  country  in 
their  possession  was  called  New  Nn-niiim.A  nr)s.:}- 

6.  'Durinz  several  years,  Directors,  sent  out  by  the 
East  India  Company,  exercised  authority  over  the  little 
settlement  of  New  Amsterdam  on  the  island  of  Han. 
hattan,  but  it  was  not  until  1623  that  the  actual  colooiz- 
ing  of  the  country  took  place,  nor  until  IQSS  that  an 
actual  governor  was  ibrmally  appointed.  *In  1621  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  was  formed,  and,  in  the  same 
year,  the  States- Gene  ml  of  Holland  granted  to  it  the  ex. 
elusive  privilege  to  trafBck  and  plant  colonies  on  tb» 
American  coast,  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  re- 
motest north. 

7.  *Iu  1623  a  number  of  settlers,  duly  provided  with 
the  means  of  subsistence,  trade,  and  defence)  wer«  aeot 
out  under  the  command  of  Cornelius  Mey,  who  not  only 
visited  Manhattan,  but,  entering  Delaware   Bay,  and 


•Mt  tid*  or  HudHO  ftlrer,  M  th*  bad  nf  Vvn 
-I  Toit  hubor.  It  i>  ■boot  ftnuttn  aU«  la 
I   Imnii,  ud  loD  ta  mat*  wilOi  sf  <«  nlU 

r  — J  «." — •«..    HI ■-' *— Blfloi  It. 

—^  ., d  ih^^Ht 

■  aim,  Thigh  coBSHBIte  hubotud  Id^U. 
'ad  SouMl ;  Hid  trea  tin  antnlMid  on  Ikt  Ml 
'  HkfIrs  RtToT,  m  Mnit  vhlch  conHeli  Uw 
IM  RiTfrud  Ui«  Hodnm.  The  Dulnh  Mttlt- 
ent  so  Uu  Mnthirn  ftn  of  tl»  lilud,  «•* 
liti  Nte  AmatT-lam..  Han  nv  Masd*  (h* 
:;  or  A'lii  Ymk,  Um  lua»t  Id  Anuria,  uid 
nrnd  ODlT  to  LaDdDn  InllHUiHiBiiKiriUooB- 
<mK.  Tht  dv  li  npUIi  IscreHlnc  la  ilie, 
tiiongh  1u  eOTnpafit  HTU  hlrtkdy  luv«  a  dr- 
unftTmni  or  BboDt  vIlH  mllM.  iSH  Map  > 
t  AOntf,  now  t>H  etplM  of  Uu  KUa  oTKail 
ork,  li  tinattd  ca  UU  mat  bank  <tf  tba  Bid- 
---  -  —  -  -av  Tok  bi  Ibt 
idbjr  tba  Dubcii 
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ftscending  the  river,*  took  possession  of  the  country,  and,    icgs. 

a  few  miles  below  Camden,*)'  in  the  present  New  J  ersey, ^ 

built  Fort  Nassau  4    The  ibrt,  however,  was  soon  after 
abandoned,  and  the  worthy  Captain  Mey  carried  away 
with  him  the  affectionate  regrets  of  the  natives,  who  long 
oheriahed  his  memory.     'Probably  a  few  years  before  i.  aaaammt 
this,  the  Dutch  settled  at  Bergen,§  and  other  places  west  ^^iS»^ 
of  the  Hudson,  in  New  Jersey.  j^raty. 

8.  'In  1625  Peter  Minuits  arrived  at  Manhattan,  as     1625. 
governor  of  New  Netherlands,  and  in  the  same  year  the  *  *Jg5J»  *• 
settlement  of  Brooklyn,||   on  Long  Island,ir   was  com- 
menced.    The  Dutch  colony  at  this  time  showed  a  dis-  t.  ''•^girr 
position  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  the  English  »y  £  Duuk 
aettlem^its  in  New  England,  and  mutual  courtesies  were  BSI&hooHh 
exchanged, — the  Dutch  cordially  inviting*  the  Plymouth  "SU'oSS^ 
settlers  to  remove  to  the  more  fertile  soil  of  the  Connect!-      ••  ^^ 
cut,  and  the  English  advising  the  Dutch  to  secure  their 

claim  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  by  a  treaty  with  England. 

9.  ^Although   Holland  claimed  the  country,  on  the  ^j^gp'*^ 
ground  of  its  discovery  by  Hudson,  yet  it  was  likewise    coiMiry. 
claimed  by  England,  on  the  ground  of  the  first  discovery 

of  the  continent  by  Cabot.  *The  pilgrims  expressed  the  i.  what  ths 
kindest  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Dutch,  but,  at  the  ^^SSJf 
same  time,  requested  them  not  to  send  their  skifis  into  '^''*'<^ 
Narragansett  Bay  for  beaver  skins.  *The  Dutch  at  Man-  •  ckmuttan 
hattan  were  at  that  time  little  more  than  a  company  of  ^nM&S? 
hunters  and  traders,  employed  in  the  traffic  of  the  furs  of  '^ 
the  otter  and  the  beaver. 

10.  Un  1629  the  West  India  Company,  in  the  hope  of     1629. 
exciting  individual  enterprise  to  colonize  the  country,  ''^^fJUJ^ 
promised,  by  "a  charter  of  liberties,"  the  grant  of  an  ex-  tfuunkt:* 
tensive  tract  of  land  to  each  individual  who  should,  within 

ibur  years,  form  a  settlement  of  fifty  persons.    Those  who 


•  Tlw  IMne«irt1UfH>  lites  la  dies.  Bartem  part  of  tb«  state  axaaht  aho  TicDnnr. 
«rKewTork.VMitofth9CiitaUUmoimtaiM.  It  ftMrmB  atzty  mJIes 
of  the  bovBoary  line  between  New  Tork  and  FannnrlTanUf  and 
dnxtaig  tbe  wnaln^w  of  Ita  eottne  ia  the  bomidary  between  New 
Jeisej,  on  the  one  lide,  and  PennfylTania  and  Delaware  on  the 
other.    It  la  na^tcable  Ibr  Teaaebi  of  the  laiseat  olaaa  to  Phlla- 


t  CanuUn.  now  a  dtr,  is  attnaied  on  the  east  aids  of  Delaware 
BlTcr,  oppeaite  PhiladAphla.    CBao  Map,  P-  3i8.) 

t  Thia  fart  waa  oa  HHg  Tb&ber  Cteek,  in  the  preaanfe  Qkmcea- 
lar  Covmtgr,  about  fire  miles  8.  from  Camden. 

I  The  Tfllaca  of  Strgen  la  on  the  snmmlt  of  Benen  Bidae, 
Ihne  ndles  W.  ftDD  Jersey  Cify,  and  IbtiT  from  New  fork.    (See  Mao,  p.  290.) 

I  BtooU^,  now  a  dty,  is  sttaated  on  elerated  land  at  the  west  end  of  Long  I«^i,°PP®««« 
ihe  lower  part  of  the  cUy  of  Mew  Toik,  ftom  which  it  Is  aepanUod  by  East  Rlvw,  tbree-foorths 

vUohlt  la  soDanted  bj  Lraglsland  SomuL    It  la  120  mltoa  in  l^^^Hl^-yi^SSP 
tenrthaftthoontln  elate  oflMiodeUlaikd.    The  north  aids  of  the  Istona  »  toi««»  ■«»  mu/, 
SmoAlomwaAmadf.   C9ea  Mop,  ^  «».> 
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ANALYSIS,  should  plant  oolonies  were  to  purchase  the  land  of  the  In 
dians,  and  it  was  likewise  enjoined  upon  them  that  they 
should,  at  an  earlj  period,  provide  for  the  support  of  9 
minister  and  a  schoolmaster,  that  the  service  of  God,  and 
zeal  for  religion,  might  not  be  neglected. 

timrffVni.      ^^*  *U^^®^  ^^  charter,  four  directors  of  the  company, 

distinguished  by  the  title  of  patrons  or  patroons,  appropri. 

ated  to  themselves  some  of  die  most  valuable  portions  of 

a.  otdru.    the  territory.     "One*  of  the  patroons  having  purchased^ 

9.  Attempt  to  ^'^^^"^  ^®  natives  the  southern  half  of  the  present  state  of 

/<»jj^*g«^  Delaware,  a  colony  under  De  Vriez  was  sent  out,  and  ear- 

iMMMr«.    ly  in  1631  a  small  settlement  was  formed  near  the  present 

9.  Egtmt<tr  Lewistown.*     *The  Dutch  now  occupied  Delaware,  and 

^etaSS!^    the  claims  of  New  Netherlands  extended  over  the  whole 

e.iffoi».p.tsi.  country  from  Cape  Henlopenf  to  Cape  Cod.« 

1632.  12.  ^After  more  than  a  year's  residence  in  America, 
^Mnm^  De  Vriez  returned  to  Holland,  leaving  his  infant  colony 

«0i«»jf     to  the  care  of  one  Osset.    The  folly  ofthe  new  command- 
ant, in  his  treatment  of  the  natives,  soon  provoked  their 
4.  Dm.      jealousy,  and  on  the  return'  of  De  Vriez,  at  the  end  of 
&e  year,  he  found  the  fort  deserted.     Indian  vengeance 
had  prepared  an  ambush,  and  every  white  man  had  been 
t.  Etoap§  ^  murdered.     *De  Vriez  himself  narrowly  escaped  the  per- 
iM  m»^    £jy  ^£  ^^  natives,  being  saved  by  the  kind  interposition 
of  an  Indian  woman,  who  warned  him  of  the  designs  of 

1633.  her  countrymen.  •After  proceeding  to  Virginia  for  the 
^JSSSl  purpose  of  obtaining  provisions,  De  Vriez  sailed  to  New 
•.  Aprfl.     Amsterdam,  where  he  found*  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  the 

second  governor,  who  had  just  been  sent  out  to  supersede 

the  discontented  Minuits. 

».  Ttmtwta*-      18.  'A  few  months  before  the  arrival  of  Van  Twiller  as 

jSttSi. MdSf  governor,  the  Dutch  had  purchased  of  the  natives  the  sdl 

inSSSS&  around  Hartford,'  and  had  erected* and  fortified  a  trading. 

^  f^^^^  house  on  land  within  the  limits  of  the  present  city.     The 

r  iaa.      English,  however,  claimed  the  country ;  and  in  the  same 

year  a  number  of  the  Plymouth  colonists  proceeded  up 

the  river,  and  in  defiance  of  the  threats  of  the  Dutch 
k.oet  sm  commenced^  a  settlement  at  Windsor.  'Although  for 
g^  5JJJ  J?jj^,  many  years  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  retained 
^gM»*22j^  possession  of  their  feeble  trading  station,  yet  it  was  finally 

overwhelmed  hy  the  numerous  settlements  of  the  more 

t.  amzf.    enterprising  New  Endanders.     *The  English  likewise 

xmv  jmml  formed  settlements  on  the  eastern  end  of  Lon^^Island,  al- 

though  they  were  for  a  season  resisted  by  the  Dutch,  who 

claimed  the  whole  island  as  a  part  of  New  Netherlands. 


«•»  l^oa  X«wto  Oiwk.  In  SoMftz  Coontj,  DttewMv,  t^rmotiL 

m  fhnu  of  ttw  fUtoga  li  tibm  D«Uww»  BredcwaMr. 

^•XqpiM  li  iht  imtbwB  oav^oftlM  aatxBaM  late  DdMraMBiir. 


,if*^«t5»  ta  on  Uwto  Oiwk,  In  Swmz  Coontj,  DttewM*,  flw  or  dx  mlkt  tnm  Oupi 
'<*vMk.    Ill  tnat  o'MiA  '«niAM>  i.  m.^  nAik»>««  n..mmy'^mk»9 
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14.  iWhile  the  Boglbh  were  thus  encroaching  upon     mst. 

the  Dutch  on  the  efisl,  the  southern  portion  of  the  territory 

claimed  by  the  latter  was  seiEed  by  a  new  competitor.   ''<££S^ 
Guttavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  the  hero  of  hb  age,  fii^lSS^g 
and  the  renowned  ehampion  of  the  Protestant  religion  in    "g;"*^ 
Europe,   had  early  conceived   die   design   of   pl&uting 
oolcHiieH  in  America.     Under  the  auspices  of  the  Swediofa 
monarch  a  commercial  oompany  was  tbrmed  for  this  pur. 

pose  as  early  as  1626,  but  the  German  war,  in  which 
GustsTus  waa  soon  after  engaged,  delayed  for  a  time  the 
execution  of  the  project.     'Aflcr  the  death*  of  Gustavus,  t-itMatrii 
which  happened  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,*  in  1633,  his   ^  v^Tii. 
worthy  minister  renewed  the  plan  of  an  American  settle-       '"*' 
ment,  the  execution  of  which  he  intrusted  to  Peter  Minulta, 
the  first  Bovemor  of  New  Netheriands. 

15.  'Early  in  the  year  1638,  about  the  same  time  tltat     1638. 
Sir  William  Kieft  succeeded  Van  Twiller,  in  the  govern-  ^oSSlaft 
ment  of  New  Netherlands,  the  Swedish  colony  under 
Minuils  arrived,  erected  a  fort,  and  formed  a  settlement  on 
Christiana  Creetc,'}'  near- Wilmington ,:{  within  the  present 

state  of  Delaware.     'Kief),  considering  this  an  intrusioB  tOMM« 
upon  his  territories,  sent^  an  unavailing  remonstranoe  to  "dmSi 
the  Swedes,  and,  as  a  check  to  their  aggressions,  rebuilt     ^  "v- 
Port  Nassau  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  D^ware.     'The  *-J^^SS£ 
Swedes  gradually  extended  their  se^emente,  and,  to  pre-  Muuanui. 
serve  their  ascendency  over  the  Dutch,  their  governor 
eiataUished<  his  T«sidence  and  built  a  tort  on  the  island  of    *  1643. 
Tinictun,^  a  few  miles  below  Philadelphia.     'The  terri-  ijoiunra^ 
tory  occupied  by  the  Swedes,  extending  from  Cape  Hen-     suiXa 
lopen  to  the  falls  in  the  Delaware,  t^^iosite  Trenton,!  was    '"^"*- 
called  New  Swebbn. 

16.  'In  1640  the  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  Indians  »  B^n*»- 
began  to  show  symptoms  of  hostility  towards  the  Dutch,  ^om^ 
Provoked  by  dishonest  traders,  and  maddened  by  rum,  titttf*. 
they  attacked  the  selltements  on  Stalea  leland,?  and  threat- 
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ANAtvtfis.  aned  New  Anutenlam.    A  iruitless  expedition^  against 

j^^j —  the  Delawares  of  New  Jeraej  was  the  consequence.    'The 

1643.     ^^^  continued,  with  various  success,  uptil  1648,  when 
1.  A  truM   the  Dutdi  solicited  peace ;  and  by  the  mediation  of  the 
mS!^imed  wise  and  good  Roger  Williams,  a  iMief  truce  was  ob- 
^y^"^-     tained.^    But  confidence  could  not  easily  be  restored,  for 
^'  ^'^'     revenge  still  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  the  Indians,  and  in 
e.  s»pt     a  few  months  they  again  began*  the  work  of  blood  and 
desolation. 
%BgpM»cf      17.  *The  Dutch  now  engaged  in  their  service  Captain 
mS^L   John  Undeitiill,  an  Englishman  who  had  settled  on  Long 
Island,  and  who  had  previously  distingui&died  himself  in 
the  Indian  wars  of  New  Ekigland.     Having  raised  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men  under  Kieft's  authmty,  he  de- 
d  Probttbij  feated<*  the  Indians  on  Long  Island,  and  also  at  Strick- 

land's  Plain,*  or  Horseneek,  on  the  mainland'. 
a.  TiUflMT       18.  *The  war  was  finally  terminated  by  the  mediatiMi 
ttrmtnaud.  ^^  ^^  Iroquois,  who,  claiming  a  sovereignty  over  the 
Algonquin  tribes  around  ManbattAn>  proposed  terms  of 
:\%a.     peace,  which  were  gladly  accepted*   by  both  parties. 
4.  ^^^  *The  fame  of  Kieft  is  tamiahed  by  the  exceeding  cruelty 
"^JCM/}.      which  he  practiced  towards  the  Indians.     The  colonlstB 
requesting  his  recall,  imd  the  West  India  Company  dis-' 
1647.     daimii^  his  barbarous  policy,  in  1647  he  embarked  fi»r 
Europe  in  a  richly  laden  vessel,  but  the  ^ip  was  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Wales,  and  the  unhappy  governor  perished. 
8.  sftiyM-       1^     'William  Kiefi  was  sQCCoe(bd'  bv  Peter  Stuy- 
mSi^Si  ▼esant,  the  most  noted  of  the  governors  of  New  Nether, 
rtai!     ^^^^*    ^y  ^^  judicious  treatment  of  the  Indians  he  con- 
ciliated their  favor,  and  such  a  change  did  he  f»*oduce  in 
their  feelings  towards  the  Dutch,  that  he  was  accused  of 
endeavoring  to  enlist  them  in  a  general  war  against  the 
English. 
f.  m»  trmty      20.  'After  long  continued  boundary  disputes  with  the 
R^Hrii    colonies  of  New  England,  Stuyvesant  relinquished  a  por- 
1650.     tion  of  his  claims,  and  concluded  a  provisional  treaty,*^ 
t.  Sept     which  allowed  New  Netherlands  to  extend  on  Long  Island 
as  far  as  Oyster  Bay,f  and  on  the  mainland  as  far  as 
flfJtowo?  GreenwichjJ  near  the  present  boundary  between  New 
ranctmimiT.  York  and  ConnecticQt.     ^For  the  purpose  of  placing  a 


Tatk  ^r.  It  to  abont  Oilrtj-fiTt  miles  in  eiretniilbrenee.  It  has  Vvmnxk  Bfty  on  the  norCii 
Roritm  Bay  on  tha  Math,  and  a  narrow  ehaniud,  eaUal  Btaten  Ifland  Soond,  on  the  west 
(Sm  llap,  p.  230  and  p.  36^.)     * 

*  StriMuul^a  Ftatm  is  at  tiia  westam  extremity  of  the  atato  of  Conneetlent,  in  the  praMal 
town  of  Oreenwieh.    The  peniasala  on  which  the  plain  iaaitBaled  was  oalled  Mimtnnkt  ba- 
eanne  It  wag  early  used  aa  a  paatore  tat  hones. 
^L  ^^9^  ^tM  on  ^^  north  Bide  of  tong  Island,  at  the  NJi.  axtremi^  of  aoeeni  Coim^, 

♦  *  ^T**"***  i»  the  8.  WaMani  town  of  Connectient.  Byxam  Vknt  ta^tu  the  Souod  oa  tha 
'»<»«naai7  between  Goonaetlcat  and  Haw  York. 
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barrier  to  the  encroachmentB  of  the  Swedes  on  the  south,    ie51« 

in  1651  Stuyvesant  built  Fort  Casimir  on  the  site  of  the 

present  town  of  Newcastle,*  within  five  mileft  of  the 
Swedish  fort  at  Christiana.     The  Swedes,  however,  soon 
afler  obtained  possession*  of  the  fort  by  stratagem,  and     "^  ^"^ 
overpowered  the  garriscm. 

21.  'The  home  government,  indignant  at  the  outrage  i.  ommmt 
of  the  Swedes,  ordered  Stuy  vesant  to  reduce  them  to  sub-    ^Sm^ 
mission.     With  six  hundred  n>en  the  governor  sailed  for 
this  purpose  in  1655,  and  soon  compelled  the  surrender^     1655. 
of  all  the  Swedish  fortresses.     Honorable  terms  were  ksc^tuki 
granted  to  the  inhabitants.     Those  who  quietly  submitted 
to  the  authority  of  the  Dutch  retained  the  possession  of 
their  estates ;  the  governor,  Rising,  was  oonveyed  to  Eu- 
rope ;  a  few  of  the  colonists  removed  to  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  and  the  country  was  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  deputies  of  New  Netherlands. 

22.  'Such  was  the  end  of  the  little  Protestant  colony  o^  *  ^.^ 
New  Sweden.     It  was  a  relis^ious  and  intelliirent  commu-     aweouk  - 
nity, — ^preservmg  peace  with  the  natives,  ever  cherishing     ^^' 

a  hod  attachment  to  the  mother  country,  and  loyalty 

towards  its  sovereign ;  and  long  af^er  their  conquest  by 

the  Dutch,  and  the  subsequent  transfer  to  England,  the  ^  ' 

Swedes  of  the  Delaware  remained  the  olijects  of  generous  ^    ' 

and  disinterested  r^ard  at  the  court  of  Stockhcdm.  • 'l^^ 

23.  'While  the  forces  of  the  Dutch  were  withdrawn  t.  Mgn  ;  *^ 
from  New  Amsterdam,  in  the  expedition  against  the  {-  .^ 
Swedes,  the  neighboring  Indians  appeared  in  force  before  ^.-^ 
die  city,  and  ravaged  the  surrounding  country. .  The  re-  .'3.  ^ 
turn  of  the  expedition  restored  confidence ;— peace  was  ,  ;J^ 
concluded,  and  the  captives  were  ransomed. 

24.  *In  1668  the  village  of  Esc^us,  now  Kingston,!  1663.  j^  a. 
was  suddenly  attacked^  by  the  Indians,  and  sixty-five  of  ^^SSSm^SU  ^  ^ 
the  inhabitants' were  either  killed  or  carried  away  captive,  rmiu  ^  m 

A  force  from  New  Amsterdam  being  sent  to  their  assist-  ^  j^g^ 
ance,  the  Indians  were  pursued  to  their  villages ;  their 
fields  were  laid  waste ;  many  of  their  warriors  were  kill- 
ed, and  a  number  of  the  captives  were  released.  These 
vigorous  measures  were  followed  by  a  truce  in  Decem- 
ber, and  a  treaty  of  peace  in  the  May  following.*  ^  ^o^HLnm 

25.  •Although  the  Dutch  retmned  possession  of  the  ^^nS?7 
cou  itry  as  far  south  as  Cape  Henlopen,  yet  their  claims  ?^S£f<£|o. 
were  resisted,  both  by  Lord  Baltimore,  the  proprietor  of  nSSSiSllL. 


S. W.  frcm  Phitodelphia.    The  northern  boondaiy  of  th«jt^  *-  Jg*  «^  ^  clrtj«m»mioe  or  % 
dnte  drawn  twrive  taSim  diataai  ftom  NewoMtle.  _C8m  M»p,  J|>^  wo  ^^^  ^  m^imr  Onm^. 

tlboat  vtaMi^  flSllM  K.  oom  N«w  Tort 
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AWAhtma.  Maryland,  and  by  the  governor  of  Vifgmia.  Thesodthem 
~  boundary  of  New  Netherlands  was  never  definitely  set- 
tled. At  tlie  north,  the  subject  of  boundary  was  still 
more  troublesome;  Mas8achu3etts  claimed  an  indefinite 
extent  of  territory  westward,  Connecticut  had  increased 
her  pretensions  on  Long  Island,  and  her  settlements  were 
steadily  advancing  towards  the  Hudson. 

26.  'Added  to  Uiese  difficulties  from  without,  discontents 


cSTiSSr  had  arisen   among  the  Dutch   themselves.     The  New 

England  notions  or  popular  rights  began  to  prevail ; — the 

people,  hitherto  accustomed  to  implicit  dcKrenoe  to  the 

will  of  their  rulers,  began  to  demand  greater  privileges 

*.ISy**'  ^  citizens,  and  a  share  in  the  government..  "Stuyvesant 

rt§i^   resisted  the  demands  of  the  people,  and  was  sustained  by 

a.7\>iotef  theh<Hne  government.     'The  prevalence  of  liberal  prin- 

j^iSu^A  ciples,  and  the  unjust  exactions  of  an  arbitrary  govem- 

^SlSi&u!^  ment,  had  alienated  the  afiections  of  the  people,  an^  when 

''^       rumors  of  an  English  invasion  reached  them,  they  were 

already  prepared  to  submit  to  English  authority,  in  the 

hope  of  obtaining  English  rights. 

1664.         ^^'  *Early  in  1664,  during  a  period  o(  peace  between 

4  Qratu'u   England  and  Holland,' the  king  of  England,  indifi»rent  to 

^y!^.^  the  claims  of  the  Dutch,  granted*  to  his  brother  James,  the 

•.Maiehti.  Duke  of  York,  the  whole  territory  from  the  Conneotioot 

River  to  the  shores  \>f  the  Delaware.     *The  duke  soon 

B.  Entdmon  fitted  out  a  squadron  under  Colonel  Nichols,  with  orders 

Mdouw-  to  take  possession  of  the  Dutch  province.     The  arrival  of 

^SSSUXmS  ^^  ^^^  found  New  Amsterdam  in  a  defenceless  state. 

The  gove.mor,  StuyVesant,  faithful  to  his  emi^oyers,  as* 

sembled  his  council  and  proposed  a  defence  or  the  place  ; 

but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  endeavored  to  infuse  his  own 

spirit  into  his  people,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  capltu- 

b.<^ept  <.    lation  had  been  agreed^  to  by  the  magistrates,  that  ho  re> 

e.  Sept.  s.    luctantly  signed*  it. 

%.FUtimin'       28.  *The  fall  of  the  capital,  which  now  received  the 

^tmS^'  name  of  New  York,  was  followed  by  the  surrender'  of  the 

d.  oer,  4.     aettlement  at  Fort  Orange,  which  received  the  name  of 

Albany,  and  by  the  general  submission  of  the  province, 

«.  oot  11.    with  its  subordinate  settlements  on  the  Delawu«.«     ^The 

fiMitf^Sr  government  of  England  was  acknowledged  over  the  whole, 

*w«Jg5p»-  early  in  October,  1664. 

fl  tfiifrntm^     29.  'Thus,  while  England  and  Holland  were  at  peace,' 
thke^n^^mt.  j^y  ^  ^^  ^^  ^1^^  ^^^  flagrant  injustice,  the  Dutch  do. 

minion  in  America  was  overthrown  after  an  existence  of 

f  Of^l^^  little  more  than  half  a  century.     'Previous  to  the  surren- 

teymST^  der,  the  Duke  of  York  had  conveyed'  to  Lord  Berkeley 

i^^«.    "^^  ®*^  Geoige  Carteret  all  that  portion  of  New  Nether* 

lands  whidi  now  forms  the  state  of  New  Jeney,  ovet 
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which  a  separate  government  was  established  under  itn 

proprietors.     *The  settlements  .on  the  Delaware,  subse-  — ;; ■ 

quently  called  **  The  Territories,"  were  ccmnected  with  TenUorie».» 
^  province  of  New  York  until  their  purchase*  by  Wil-  a.awp.M7. 
liam  Penn  in  1682,  when  they  were  joined  to  the  govexn- 
mentof  Pennsylvania. 


SECTION  n. 


JfSW  VORK^  FROM  THE   CONQUEST   OF   KEW  NETHERLANDS  IN     Bubj^  of 
l«e*,  UNTIL  THE   COMMENCEMENT   OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  IN-    ^'''**^^' 


DIAN  WAR  IN  175i.     (DELAWARE*  INCLUDED  UNTIL  168B.) 

1.  *0n  the  surrender  of  New  Netherlands,  the  new 
name  of  its  capital  was  extended  to  the  whole  territory 
embraced  under  the  government  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
Long  Island,  which  had  been  previously  granted '^  to  the 
Earl  of  Sterling,  was  now,  in  total  diaregazd  of  the  claims 
of  Connecticut,  purchased  by^the  duke,  and  has  since  re- 
mained a  part  of  New  York.  "  The  Territories,"  com- 
prising the  present  Delaware,  remained  under  the  juris- 
diction of  New  York,  and  were  ruled  by  deputies  ap- 
pointed by  the  eovemors  of  the  latter. 

2.  'Colonel  Nichols,  the  first  English  governor  of  the 
province,  exercised  both  executive  and  legislative  powers, 
but  no  nghts  of  representation  were  conceded  to  the 
people.  The  Dutch  titles  to  land  were  held  to  be  invalid, 
and  the  fees  exacted  for  their  renewal  were  a  source  of 
much  profit  to  the  new  governor.  The  people  were  diB- 
appointed  in  not  obtaining  a  representative  government, 
yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  governor,  considering  his 
arbitrary  powers,  ruled  with  much  moderation. 

3.  ^Under  Lovelace,  the  successor  of  Nichols,  the  ar- 
bitrary system  of  the  new  government  was  more  fully  de- 
veloped. The  people  protested  against  being  taxed  for 
the  support  of  a  government  in  which  they  had  no  voice, 
and  when  their  proceedings  were  transmitted  to  the  gov- 
ernor, they  were  declared  *<  scandalous,  illegal,  and  radi- 
tiotts,"  and  were  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  oommcA 
hangman.  Lovelace  declared  that,  to  keep  the  people  in 
order,  such  taxes  must  be  laid  upon  them  as  should  give 
them  time  to  think  of  nothing  but  how  to  discharge  them. 

4.  *A  war  having  broken  out  between  England  and 
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♦  DELAWARE,  one  of  Um  Middte  Stetes,  and,  iwat  to  IUi«l«  I»taml^  "^!!!  SS!? 
fhe  Untett,  wmtoJni  an  »Wk of  but  little  toow  Ihtt  2000  •qoaw  nifles.    ™  «S"*5S^j;"*« 

contaiM  an  ekTSedtabto  Ind,  diTWlng  Umi  w»*Br»  wWcb  fcU  Into  Ow  Ohtifcp****  fco« 
«!taiBh  flaw  late  DtlMmM  Bi^. 
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AifALTSta  HoUvid  in  1672,  in  the  following  year  the  latter  des- 

patched  a  small  squadron  to  destroy  the  commerce  of  the 

lois.     Qogiish  colonies.     Arriving  at  New  York  daring  the  ab- 

a.  Aug.  •.    sence  of  the  governor,  the  city  was  surrendered*  by  the 

traitorous  and  cowardly  Manning,  without  any  attempt  at 
defence.  New  Jersey  made  no  resistance,  and  the  settle- 
ments on  the  Delaware  followed  the  example.  The  name 
New  Netherlands  was  again  revived,  but  it  was  of  short 

1674.  continuance.     In  February  of  the  following  year  peace 

b.  Feb.  If.    ^^  concluded**  between  the  contending  powers,  imd  early 

in  November  New  Netherlands  was  again  surrendered  to 

the  English. 

t.N4w  patent      5.  'Doubts  being  raised  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Duke 

tte^^^  of  York's  title,  because  it  had  been  gxianted  while  the 

York.      Dutch  were  in  full  and  peaceful  possession  of  the  country, 

and  because  the  country  had  since  been  reconquered  by 

c  Jvirf.     them,  the  duke  thought  it  prudent  to  obtain*  from  his  broth 

s  Androf    er,  the  king,  a  new  patent  confirming  the  former  grant. 

^m'^    'The  office  of  governor  was  conferred**  on  Edmund  Androe, 

d.  July  11.    who  afterward  became  distinguished  as  the  tyrant  of 

New  England, 
s  charaeter      6.  *Hi9  government  was  arbitrary ;  no  representation 
^^S^ir  ^^  allowed  the  people,  and  taxes  were  levied  withonl 
'^^•''«*     their  consent.     *As  the  Duke  ofTTork  claimed  the  country 

1675.  as  far  east  as  the  Connecticut  River,  in  the  fdlowinff  sum- 
tmtptioM-  nier  Andros  proceeded  to  SaybnxJc,  and  attempted*  to  en- 
d^^SSun  force  the  claim ;  but  the  spirited  resistance  of  the  peopk 
to  c^^mctt-  compelled  him  to  return  without  accomplishing  his  object. 
*'^"«3?**  ^'  ^-^^^^^  likewise  attempted'  to  extend  his  jurisdio- 
5.  To  Neto   tion  over  New  Jersey,  claiming  it  as  a  dep^idency  bf 

*  iShHiiw.  ^®^  York,  although  it  had  previously  been  r^ranted'  by 

1682.  ^^  ^^^  ^  Berkeley  and  Carteret.     ^In  1682  the  «  Ter. 
I.  See  p.  m.  ritories,"  now  forming  the  state  of  Delaware,  were  granted* 

T^^^   by  the  Duke  of  York  to  William  Penn,  from  which  time 
SSSSin!   *"^^^  ^®  Revolution  they  were  united  with  Pennsylvania^ 
ii.8eep.t4T.  or  remained  under  the  jurisdiction  of  her  governors. 
TSucce9»r      8.   ^Andros    having    returned  to  England,    Colonel 
^Andr^,    Thomas  Dongan,  a  Catholic,  was  appointed  governor,  and 

1683.  arrived  in  the  province  in  1683.     "Through  the  advice  of 
^  lSJ^"  William  Penn  the  duke  had  instructed  I]&ngan  to  call  an 

mtauufud.  assembly  of  representatives.    The  assembly,  with  the  ap- 
LXoT.  t.    proval  of  the  governor,  established*  a  <*  Charter  of  Lib* 
BRTiBS,''  which  conceded  to  the  people  many  important 
rights  which  they  had  not  previously  enjoyed. 

•  ^jjpvMMv      9.   "The  charter  declared  that  *  supreme  legislative 
iSkntr.    power  should  forever  reside  in  the  governor,  council,  and 

people,  met  in  general  assembly ;— that  every  freeholder 
and  freeman  might  vote  ibr  representatives  without  re. 
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■traint, — that  no  freeman  should  saffer^  but  by  jodg- 
mefit  of  his  peers,  and  that  all  trials  should  be  by  a  jury  - 
of  twelve  meny — that  no  tax  should  be  assessed,  on  any 
pretence  whatever,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  assembly, — 
that  no  seaman  or  soldier  should  be  quartered  on  the  in- 
habitants against  their  will, — that  no  martial  law  should 
exist, — and  that  no  person  professing  faith  in  God,  by 
Jesus  Christ,  should  at  any  time,  be  in  any  way  dis- 
quieted or  questioned  for  any  diflferenoe  of  opinion  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.'  *In  1684  the  governors  of  New  York  and  fftlifntfmfi 
Vii^inia  met  the  deputies  of  the  Five  Nations  at  Albany, 
and  renewed*  with  them  a  treaty  of  peace.  ■■  ^*«'* 

10.  'On  the  accessicm^  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the     1^8^. 
throne  of  England,  with  the  title  of  James  II.,  the  hopes  ^  jrHtmrw 


which  the  people  entertained,  of  a  permanent  representa-  JSSS!^ 

tive  government,  were  in  a  measure  defeated.     A  direct  *ggp*j**«» 

tax  was  decreed,  printing  pi'esses,  the  dread  of  tyrants,  mm«  a 
were  ferbidden  in  the  province ;  and  many  arbitrary  ex- 
actions  were  imposed  on  the  people. 

11.  'It  was  the  evident  intention  of  the  king  to  Intro-  *i£!^}!t 

duce  the  Catholic  religion  into  the  province,  and  most  of  ^^^^1^''*' 


the  officers  appointed  by  him  were  of  that  faith.     ^Among  <-^ 
other  modes  of  introducing  popery,  James  instructed  Gov-  Dmtfmn;  fSt 
emor  Dongan  to  iavor  the  introduction  of  Catholic  priests,  SunSatuli. 
by  the  French,   among  the  Iroquois;  but  Dongan,  al- 
thou^  a  Catholic,  clearly  seeing  the  ambitious  designs  of 
the  French  for  extending  their  influence  over  the  uidian 
tribes,  resisted  the  measure,     ^he  Iroquois  remained  at-   ^J^£X 
tached  to  the  English,  and  long  carried  on  a  violent  war-   "*  Prmch. 
&re  against  the  French.     During  the  administration  of 
Dongan  the  French  made  two  invasions'/of  the  territory  «•  i"  mm  w»d 
of  the  Iroquois,  neither  of  which  was  successful.  bm  p.  fis. 

12.  'Dongan  was  succeeded  by  Francis  Nicholson,  the     1688. 
lieutenant-general  of  Andros.     Andros  had   been   pre-  tS^rtt^f^^n' 
viously*  ^pointed  governor  of  New  England,  and  his  ^y!^^!*^ 
authority  was  now  extended  over  the  province  of  New  «t  seep.  m. 
York.    ■'The  discontents  of  the  people  haid  been  gradually  J^JJJ^ 
increasing  since  the  conquest  from  the  Dutch,  and  when,   ^H^^''"*" 
in  1689,  news  arrived  of  the  accession  of  William  and     1539^ 
Mary  to  the  throne  of  England,  the  people  joyfully  re- 
ceived the  intelligence,  and  rose  in  open  rebellion  to  (he 
existing  government. 

18.  HJue  Jacob  Leisler,  a  captain  of  the  militia,  aided  J^^Jf^^ 
by  several  hundred  men  in  am^  with  the  general  appro-  md ^tmiia. 
bation  of  the  citizens  took  possession*  of  the  fort  at  New     ,  j^^ 
York,  in  the  name  of  William  and  Mary ;  while  Nichol- 
ion,  after  having  vainly  endeavored  to  counteract  Ae 
movements  of  the  peofdei  secretly  went  on  board  a  ship 
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iiHALTSia.  and  sailed  for  England.     'The  tnagisitrates  of  the  wty 
I  The  mar u-  ^^^^ver,  being  opposed  to  the  assumption  of  Leisler,  re. 
trateiiifute  paired  to  Albany,  where  the  authority  of  Leisler  was  de« 
^^^'       nied,  although,  in  both  places,  the  government  waa  ad* 
ministered  in  the  name  of  William  and  Mary. 
t  Mitborm'B '     14.  *Milbome,  the  son-in-law  of  JLeisler,  was  sent  to 
'aSSZ!^  Albany  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fort ;  but,  meet* 
ing  with  opposition,  he  returned  without  aooompiiahiag 
8  butnur  his  object.     *In  December,  letters  arrived  frutn  the  king» 
'*^!mEne-  empowering  Nicholson,  or  whoever  administered  the  gov- 
rlfirdSbp  ernment  in  his  absence,  to  take  the  chief  command  of 
Micr.     ^^  province.     Leisler  regarded  the  letter  as  addressed  to 
himself,  and  assumed  the  title  and  authority  of  lieutenant- 
governor. 

1690.  !&•  ^King  William's  war  having  at  this  period  broken 
itmSsSi'  ^^^'  ^^  February,*  1690,  a  party  of  about  three  hundred 

fUGtadw.    French  and  Indians  fell  upon  Schenectady,  a  village  on 
«  Feb.  It.    ^Q  Mohawk,  killed  sixty  persons,  took  thirty  prisoners, 
&  stami$Htm  and  burned  the  place.     *Soon  afler  this  event,  the  north* 
to  Latter,    ^^^  portion  of  the  province,  terrified  by  the  recent  calam- 
ity, and  troubled  by  domestic  Actions,  yielded  to  the 
authority  of  Leisler. 
•  EntentHm      16.  *The  northern  colonies,  roused  by  the  atrocities  of 
'  SSirSx    the  French  and  their  savage  allies  at  the  coBunencemeni 
and  Kluebec  q£  jQ^g  William's  war,  resolved  to  attack  the  enemy  in 
b  M«f  See  tum.     Afler  the  successful  expedition*'  of  Sir  William 
^^'^         Phipps  against  Port  Royal;  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut,  united  for  the  reduction  of  Montreal  and 
Quebec.     The  naval  armament  sent  against  Quebec  waa 
«.  Sea  P.M.  wholly  unsuccessful. «     The  land  expedition,  planned  by 
Leisler,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Win- 
throp  of  Connecticut,  proceeded  as  far  as  Wood  Creek,* 
near  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain,f  when  sickness,  the 
want  of  provi^ons,  and  dissensions  among  the  officers, 
compelled  a  return. 

1691.  17.  'Early  in  1691  Richard  Ingoldsby  arrived  at  New 
^jnSiDfSt?*  York,  and  announced  the  appointment  of  Colonel  Slough- 

ter,  as  governor  of  the  province.     He  bore  a  commission 

as  captain,  and  without  producing  any  order  from  the 

d  rek  •.    king,  or  from  Sloughter,  haughtily  demanded^*  of  Leislef 

*  Wood  0«db,  fn  WuhincUm  Conntj,  "New  York,  flows  north,  aadlUlft  toto  the  wrath  end 
ofJUjMOham|aein,«tthetfflafleofWhUehaIL  The  narrow  bodj  of  water,  howreTt  between 
WhStehnU  and  TIeonderoga,  is  often  called  South  Rism,  Through  a  eonsiderable  portion  of 
iteoonree  Wood  Creek  it  now  need  at  A  part  of  the  Chemplain  Canal.  There  la  another  Wood 
Orwk  In  Oneida  Covntv,  New  Toxk.  (See  Map,  p.  278  and  Map,  p.  876.) 
^  t  Imk*  ChampUtin  Ilet  between  the  etatei  of  New  York  and  Vennont,  and  extend*  fbor  ot 
m  nillae  Into  Ounda.  Ik  it  about  HO  miles  In  hmgth,  and  varlat  ftom  half  a  mile  to  fifteen 
nUflt  te  width,  ila  eonthem  portion  botng  the  narroweeL  lit  oatlet  it  the  Sorel  or  Rlehelieo, 
■mj^  which  a  dlnAiar«M  Ito  waters  Into  the  St.  I^wrence.  This  lake  was  dIfleoTered  h| 
^9»  >r  aaaml  Ofcawyhdni  tii»  »nndT  of  gqebeo.    i9mOmMmWUmy,9'^B0t.} 
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the  surrender  of  the  fort.     With  this  demand  Leisler  re-  16^1* 

ftaed  to  comply.     He  protested  against  the  lawless  pro-    — ■ • 

ceedings  of  Ingoldsby,  but  declared  his  readiness  to  yield 
the  government  to  Slou^hter  on  his  arrival. 

18.  ^At  length,  in  March,  Sloughter  himself  arrived/  ft-M«eii». 
and  Leisler  immediately  sent  messengers  to  receive  his  ^mougSl^ 
orders.  The  messengers  were  detained,  and  Ingoldsby  JS!jSSS1Sa. 
was  twicotsent  to  the  fort  with  a  verbal  commission  to  de- 
mand its  surrender.  "Leisler  at  first  hesitated  to  yield  to  *•  BuitaHoa 
bis  inveterate  enemy,  preferring  to  deliver  the  fort  into  mndtheu^ 

the  hands  of  Sloughter  himself;  but,  as  his  messengers  ''^                   i  \ 

and  his  letters  to  Sloughter  were  unheeded,  the  next  day  .  -^ 
he  personally  surrendered  the  fort,  and  with  Milborne  and 

others,  was  immediately  thrown  into  prison.  y, 

19.  'Leisler  and  Milborne  were  soon  after  tried  on  the  %,Tt*tam*d 
charge  of  being  rebels  and  traitors,  and  were  condemned  ^USSSrali 

to  death,  but  Sloughter  hesitated  to  put  the  sentence  in  ex-  •"**•"»*                *-; 
ecutton.     At  length  the  enemies  of  the  condemned,  when 
no  odier  measures  could  prevail  with  the  governor,  invited  z" 
him  to  a  feast,  and,  when  his  reason  was  drowned  in  wine,  « 
persuaded  him  to  sign  the  death  warrant.     Before  he  re- 
covered from  his  intoxication  the  prisoners  were  exe- 
cuted.*   *Their  estates  were  confiscated,  but  wen^  after-  h.  May.  as.               *^  j 
wards,  on  application  to  the  king,  restored  to  their  heirs.  \2v£ 

30.  *In  June,  Sloughter  met  a  council  of  the  Iroquois,  s.  other                ^-^ 

or  Five  Nations,  at  Albany,  and  renewed  the  treaties  SSSiSv*^ 

which  had  formerly  been  in  force.     Soon  after,  having  ^^'^-' 

returned  to  New  York,  he  ended,  by  a  sudden  death,*  a  ••  Aug.  a. 

short,  weak,  and  turbulent  administration.     'In  the  mean  %  war  ear- 
time  the  English,  with  their  Indian  allies,  the  Iroquois, 'JS^/,g£' 

carried  on  the  war  against  the  French,  and,  under  Major  1692. 
Schuyler,  made  a  successful  attack  on  the  French  setde- 
ments  beyond  Lake  Champlain. 

21.  ^Benjamin  Fletcher,  the  next  governor  of  the  prov-  t.auaract^r 
mce,  was  a  man  of  strong  passions,  and  of  rpoderate  abili-  Fietc/ar. 
ties ;  but  he  had  the  prudence  to  follow  the  counsels  of 
Schuyler,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians.     •The  Iro-  «  ^*^T'»'* 
quoiB  remained  the  active  allies  of  the  English,  and  their  theatraaaaf 
situation  in  a  great  measure  screened  the  province  of  New 
York  from  the  attacks  of  the  French.  ^"*'^' 

22.  •Fletcher  having  been  authorized  by  the  crown  to  n  Futefur*» 
take  the  command  of  the  militia  of  Connecticut,  he  pro-  CMueticut. 
ceeded  to  Hartford  to  execute  his  commission ;   but  the  ^  ^^  ^ 
people  resisted,*  and  he  was  forced  to  return  without  ac-  **^^*"* 
complishing  his  object.     "He  labored  with  great  zeal,  in  tanmutaO' 
endeavoring  to  establish  the  English  Church;   but  the  '^^^S' 
people  demanded  toleration,  and  the  assembly  resolutely  ^^^^^ 
opposed  the  pKtensioitf  of  the  governor.     "In  1696  the  mm. 
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ANALYSIS.  French,  under  Frontenao,  with  a  large  foroey  made  an 

t  July  Aug  *i^successful  invasion*  of  the  territory  of  the  Iroquois.^- 

I  ctoM  ftf'  Un  the  following  year  King  William's  war  was  termi- 

b.^ptTw.  ^^^  ^7  *^©  peace  of  Ryswiok.** 


i.ji«2taM0iif:      23.  *In  1698,  the  Earl  of  Bellamont,  an  Irish  peer,  a 
'i&fSSMih  nian  of  energy  and  integrity,  succeeded*  Fletcher  in  due 


e.  A^is.  ^iQinistration  of  the  government  of  New  York,  and,  in 
the  following  year,  New  Hampshire  and  Mfl^fsachuseits 

».  Qfpiraqr.  were  added  to  his  jurisdiction.     'Piracy  had  at  this  time 

increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  infesting  every  sea  from 

America  to  China ;  and  Bellamont  had  been  particularly 

instructed  to  put  an  end  to  this  evil  on  the  American  coast. 

4^BWf<^        24.  *For  this  purpose,  before  his  departure  for  Ameri- 

to0u^pnmZ  ca,  in  connection  with  several  persons  of  distincticm  he  had 
equipped  a  vessel,  the  command  of  which  was  givea  to 

s.  wuuam  William  Kidd.  *Eidd,  himself,  however,  soon  after  turn- 
•ed  pirate,  and  beccune  the  terror  of  the  seas;   but,  at 

d.  Juif.  i«M.  length,  appearing  publicly  at  Boston,  he  was  arrested,' 
«.  Mnjn,  and  sent  to  England,  where  he  was  tried  and  executed.* 
s.  aUgrga    'Bellamont  and  his  partners  were  charged  with  abetting 

<4g«wMt&-  Kidd  in  his  Piracies,  and  sharing  the  plunder,  but  after 
an  examination  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nothing  could 
be  foimd  to  criminate  them. 

1701.  25.^0n  the  death^  of  Bellamont,  the  vicious,  haughty, 
\mS\oSSi  '^^  intolerant  Lord  Combury  was  appointed  governor  of 
j^jjjj^  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  was  soon  afterwards  added 
f  MftKbif.  to  his  jurisdiction, — ^the  proprietors  of  the  latter  province 

1702.  having  surrendered  their  rights  to  the  crown  in  1702.'— 
t  s«ep.  i».  •On  the  arrival*'  of  Combury,  the'  province  was  divided 
viewoviSm  between  two  violent  factions,  the  friends  and  the  enemies 
^  wa!'^  of  the  late  un&rtunate  Leisler ;  and  the  new  governor,  by 

h.  Mar.  espousing  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and  by  persecuting  with 
unrelenting  hate  all  denominations  except  that  of  the 
Church  of  England,  soon  rendered  himself  odious  to  the 
great  mass  •f  the  people. 

•  Bkrsaai  26.  *He  likewise  embezzled  the  public  money,— eon- 
tracted  debts  which  he  was  unable  to  pay,— repeatedly 
dissolved  the  assembly  for  opposition  to  his  wishes, — and, 
by  his  petty  tyranny,  and  dissolute  habits,  soon  weakened 
his  influence  with  all  parties,  who  repeatedly  requested  his 

!ftSJ5?*S'  ^^^'     "Being  deprived'  of  his  office,  his  creditors  threw 

TMtoyij^un  him  into  the  same  prison  where  he  had  unjustly  confined 
f.  me.  i^^^y  worthier  men,  and  where  he  remained  a  prisoner, 
for  debt,  until  the-  death  of  his  father,  by  elevating  him  to 
the  peerage,  entitled  him  to  his  liberati<xi. 

tUmrSaSn'  ^^"^^  ^®  bistory  of  the  successive  administrations  of 

'  the  governors  of  New  York,  from  this  period  imtil  tha 
time  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  would  posseBS  little 
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interest  for  the  general  reader,  a  few  of  the  more  in^ort-    17M, 
ant  eveots  only  will  be  mentioned. 


ra- 
lli- 


es. 'Qaeen  Anne's  war  having  broken  out  in  1702,  the  U^Jg^i 
narthem  colonies,  in  1709,  made  extensive  preparations  •jj'j^  ~ 
for  an  atuck  on  Canada.     While  the  New  England  colo-  »nm 
nies  were  preparing  a  naval  armament  to  oo-operate  with 
one  expected  from  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
raised  a  ibroe  of  eighteen  hundred  men  to  march  against 
Montreal  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain.     This  Ibrce  pro. 
oteded  as  £ir  as  Wood  Creek, «  when,  learning  that  the  »  ifoto.p.aii 
armament  promised  from  England  had  been  sent  to  Por- 
tugal,  the  expedition  was  abandoned. 

29-  *Soon  after,  the  project  was  renewed,  and  a  large     1711. 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir  Uovenden  Walker  being  <•  r*g«yM 
sent  from  England  to  co-operate  with  the  colonial  forces, 
an  expedition  of  four  thousand  men  from  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Connecticut,  commenced  its  march  towards 
Canada.     The  fleet  being  sliattered*^  by  a  storm,  and  re-  bsc^ti,!. 
turning  to  England,  the  land  expedition,  after  proceeding    ^^^-^''- 
as  far  as  Lake  Geoige,*  was  likewise  compelled  to  return. 

30.  *The  debt  incurred  by  New  York  in  these  expe-   i.  rittieu 
ditkms,  remained  a  heavy  burden  upon  her  resources  for    *^u^ 
many  years.     *In  1713  the  Tuscaroras,  having  been  de*  .  1713.  i  . 

feated  in  a  war  with  the  Carolinians,  migrated  to  the  *'JJlJff^^  ** 

north,  and  joined  the  oonfederacy  of  the  Five  Nations,     ttnrm.  ._  ^ 

*-«fterwards  known  as  the  "  Six  Nations."  i - 

81.  *The  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713<  put  an  end  to  ^.Trmt^^  * 

Queen  Anne's  war,  and,  if  we  except  the  brief  interval    ^^^^^^^ 
of  King  Creorge's  wbt,^  relieved  the  English  colonies,  a.  n4§^in». 
during  a  period  of  forty  years,  from  Uie  depredations  of 
the  French  and  their  Indian  allies.     *In  1722  the  govern-     1722. 
ors  of  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  met  the  j^JJf^JjJ. 
deputies  of  the  Iroquois  at  Albany,  for  the  purpose  of  con-   nytnnax 
firming  treaties,  and  transacting  other  business.    ^During  r  Jn«*fa^ 
the  same  year  Governor  Burnett  established  a  trading.     ituStS 
house  at  C^wcgo,f  on  the  southeastern  shore  of  Lake  On-     o*^*^^ 
tario;  and  in  1727  a  fort  was  completed  at  the  same 
place.     *The  primary  object  of  this  frontier  establishment  •  Fbrwtef 
was  to  secure  tlie  favor  of  the  Indians,  by  a  direct  trade      '^^^' 
with  them,  which  had  before  been  engrossed  by  the 
French. 


•  Lake  George^  called  by  the  Trench  Lae  Suframenly  <m  •eeount  of  the  pvrltr  oftti  watezv, 
tnd  now  frequently  call«d  tbe  Horicon^  lies  mostty  between  Weehlngton  end  Wftrren  Coon- 
ties  ««»  *•  eoirtheni  extremity  ofLaJce  ChemplAln,  with  which  Its  ootW  eomBmnleetee.  II 
to  ebeuitifta  eheet  of  water,  280  ftetsboTeUM  Uudeon.  and  ■nmmnded  hyW^hllU ;  Itia 
thix^-thm  mllee  In  length,  and  from  two  to  ttitee  hi  wt4u»,  and  «•  ^Pj^SS'T"  ™,^«|;: 
WIS  lalande.  Lake  Oeorae  wm  long  coojplcnoae  to  the  early  wm»  of  the  eountiy,  and  ecrei*! 
jpeanorable  battlea  were  tboghC  on  Ita  bordeve.    (See  Hap,  p.  773.} 

1  (Beepage^S.) 
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▲NALTsm.      82.  *The  Freftch,  at  this  time,  had  evidently  Ibrmed 
the  scheme  of  oonfiiiing  the  English  to  the  territory  east 


/otvMbytfm  of  the  Alleghanies,  by  erecting  a  line  of  forts  and  trading- 

'^**^     houses  on  the  western  waters,  and  by  securing  the  influ- 

tijjwgi»ence  of  the  western  tribes.     'With  this  view,  in  1728 

**^'*'''*^    they  renewed  the  fortress  at  Niagara,*  which  gave  them 

control  over  the  commerce  of  the  remote  interior.     Five 

1731.     years  later  they  established  a  garrison  on  the  eastern 

shore  of  Lake  Champiain,  but  soon  after  removed  it  to 

Crown  Point,f  on  the  western  shore.     The  latter  defend- 

ed  the  usual  route  to  Canada,  and  gave  security  to  Mon- 

t  pMMMiMtf  treal.     'With  the  exception  of  the  English  fortress  at 

SSfFrMdiitf  Oswego,  the  French  had  possession  of  the  entire  country 

iMf/MM.    ^j^jgfej  \^y  ii^Q  gj^  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries,  while 

their  claims  to  Louisiana,  on  the  west,  embraced  the 

whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

4.  condMoH      83.  ^Durin?  the  administration  of  Governor  Cosby, 

%m  JSSer   who  came  out  in  1732,  the  province  was  divided  between 

<*w.  GBi^.  j^Q  violent  parties,  the  liberal  or  democratic,  and  thearis* 

».  FraweHrtM  tocratic  party.     *A  journal  of  the  popular  party  having 

jioriti^     attacked  the  Yheasures  of  the  governor  and  council  with 

*''^r.^""  8ome  virulence,  the  editor*  was  thrown  into  prison,*  and 

b.  Not.  iTM.  prosecuted  for  a  libel  against  the  government.     Great  ex- 

1735.     citement  prevailed ;  the  editor  was  zealously  defended  by 

able  counsel ;  and  an  independent  jury  gave  a  verdict  of 

e  July,      acquittal. • 

IfSpuand       ^^'  "'^^  people  applauded  their  conduct,  and,  to  An- 

fSSSriuHtfi  ^^^^  Hamilton  of  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  defenders  of 

^U*^  ^  the  accused,  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  New  York  pre- 

''^'     sented  an  elegant  gold  box,  for  his  learned  and  generous 

defence  of  the  rights  of  mankind  and  the  liberty  of  the 

T.  HiW0  M  press.     *This  important  trial  shows  the  prevailing  liberal 

rtffonM.    sentiRkents  of  the  people  at  that  period,  and  may  be*re. 

garded  as  one  of  the  early  germs  of  American  freedom. 
1741.  35.  •In  1741  a  supposed  negro  plot  occasioned  great 
iia?Iirif«.  ^citement  in  the  city  of  New  York.  There  were  then 
many  slaves  in  the  province,  against  whom  suspicion  was 
first  directed  by  the  robbery  of  a  dwelling  housQ,  and  by 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  fires  evidently  caused  by  de- 
s'gn.     The  magistrates  of  the  city  having  offered  rewards, 

* 

*  This  pilaee  wm  In  the  itete  of  New  Tofik,  on  %  pohit  of  I«iid  «l  the  moath  ef  NbipLni 
Biter.  Aeeerijr  ea  1679*  French  ofllceri  M.  de  Salle,  laeloeed  a  ■mall  epoi  here  with  ptUwtdee 
The  teiUleattoiie  once  ineloeed  a  spaee  of  eight  acrae,  and  It  was  toof  the  gteeteit  plare  south 
of  Montreal  and  west  of  Albany.  The  American  ftct  Niagara  now  oocmplee  the  site  of  the  ol4 
X^ench  Ibrt    (See  Map,  p.  4'1.) 

t  Oroton  Pitmt  is  a  town  in  Essex  Coonty,  New  York,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Chmn- 
wate.  The  finrt,  eaUed  hy  the  French  Fort  Frtderie^  nxxi  afterwards  repaired  and  called  Cnmm 
fjww,  was  rftnated  on  a  point  of  land  projeetinc  into  the  Uke  at  the  N.B.  extrendty  of  the 
SS.™^'*^^  milesi  in  a  diieet  Une,  N JL  from  Albany.    Its  site  is  now  marked  by  a  heap 
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pardon,  and   freedom,  to  any  slave  that  would  testily    1741. 

against  inoendiaries  and  conspirators,   some   abandon^ . 

females  were  induced  to  declare  that  the  negroes  had 
combined  to  bum  the  city  and  make  one  of  their  number 
governor. 

36.  ^There  was  soon  no  want  of  witnesses :  the  num-  1.  Retuu  9f 
ber  of  the  accused  increased  rapidly;   and  even  white      mmt. 
men  were  designated  as  concerned  in  the  plot.     Before 
the  excitement  was  over  more  than  thirty  persons  were 
executed  ;^-several  of  these  were  bumea  at  the  stake ;  ^ 

and  many  were  transported  to  foreign  parts.  l  . 

87.  'When  all  apprehensions  of  danger  had  subsided,   \S^^  '  "^ 

and  men  besan  to  reflect  upon  the  madness  of  the  project    regarded 
kaeli,  and  the  base  character  of  most  of  the  witnesses,  the     huteSm  y. 

reality  of  the  plot  began  to  be  doubted  ;  and  the  people  ^ISSSSa^  17 

looked  beck  with  horror  upon  the  numerous  and  cruel 
punishments  that  had  been  inflicted. 

38.  'fioslon  and  Salem  have  had  their  delusions  of    ^^SSm  *^ 

witchcraft,  and  New  York  its  Negro  Plot,  in  each  of  ^g^ft^SJ  " 

which   many  innocent  persons  suffered  death.      These  eeeypubt^ 
mournful  results  show  the  necessity  of  efbeeding  can-  ^' 

tion  and  calm  investigaticm  in  times  of  great  public  ex- 
citement, lest  terror  or  deluded  enthusiasm  get  the  pre- 
dominance of  reason,  and  **  make  madmen  of  us  all." 

89.  •The  subsequent  history  of  New  York,  previous  to  «•  Tk^nOM' 
the  commencement  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  con-  tftSw  rarZ 
tains  few  events  of  importance.     In  1745,  during  King     1745. 
George's  war,  the  savages  in  alliance  with  Prance  made 
some  incursions  into  the  territory  north  of  Albany,  and  a 
few  villages  were  deserted^  on  their  approach.     The     t-ifor. 
province  made  some  preparations  to  join  the  eastern  colo- 
nies in  an  expedition  against  Canada,  but  in  1748  a  treaty     1748. 
of  peace  was  conclud^"*  between  the  contending  powers,    b.  oot  w.  . 
and  New  York  again  enjoyed  a  short  interval  of  repose, 
soon  to  be  disturbed  by  a  conflict  more  sanguinary  than 
any  which  had  preceded.     A  connected  history  of  that 
xnteflt,  in  which  all  the  colonies  acted  in  concert,  is  giv- 
iB  in  the  "  French  and  Indian  War."*  o.  atvp.  an 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

a!ffu?^.  NEW  JER8EY.* 

MfiwAoi       1,    'The  territory  embraced  in   the  present  state  of 

%^£j^  New  Jersey  was  included  in  the  Dutch  proyince  of  New 

iMiMdttf.    ]^Qt}ierlands ;  and  the  few  events  connected  with  its  his- 

tory,  previous  to  the  conquest  by  the  English  in  1664» 

%  Earipttt'  belong  to  that  province.     *In  1623  Fort  Nassau  was  built 

tumtna.    ^^  ^^  eastern  bank  of  the  Delaware,  but  was  soon  after 

deserted.     Probably  a  few  years  before  (his  the  Dutch 

began  to  form  settlements  at  Bergen,  and  other  places 

west  of  the  Hudson,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York ;  but 

the  first  colonizing  of  the  province  dates,  more  properly, 

1664.  from  the  settlement  of  Elizabethtownf  in  1664. 

•  Portion^      2.  *Soon  after  the  grant  of  New  Netherlands  to  the 

^'^eoSSnSl'  Duke  of  Yorkj  and  previous  to  the  surrender,  the  duke 

^^ySiS^  conveyed*  that  portion  of  the  territory  which  is  bounded 

t.  jldr^  4    ^^  ^^^  ^^^  smith,  and  west,  respectively,  by  the  Hudson, 

the  sea,  and  the  Delaware,  and  north  by  the  4l8t  degree 

and  40th  minute  of  latitude,  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir 

Greorge  Carteret,  who  were  already  proprietors  of  Carolina. 

4^a>M     <rhis  tract  was  called  New  Jersey,  in  compliment  to  Car. 

irJS.      teret,  who  had  beeo,  governor  of  the  island  of  Jersey,^ 

b.Not0.p.i7i.  and  had  defended  it  for  the  king  during,  the  civil  war.^ 

1665.  d.  'To  invite  settlers  to  the  country,  the  proprieton. 
?  JSfS'"^  soon  published*  a  liberal  constitution  for  the  colony, 
vytfuprorrir  promismg  freedom  from  taxation,  except  by  the  act  of 

e.Fei».9B.    ^®  colonial  assembly,  and  securing  eoual  privileges,  and 

ff  TMjint  liberty  of  conscience  to  all.     'In  1666  Philip  Carteret,  the 

^StSHtS^  first  governor,  arrived,'  and  established  himself  at  Eliza- 

^riiLng^  bethtown,  recently  setded  by  emigrants  from  Long  Island, 

and  which  became  the  first  capital  of  the  infant  colony. 
r.  The  tarin     ^  4.  ^ew  York  and  New  England  furnished  most  of 

•""*^"  the  early  settlers,  who  were  attracted  by  the  salubrity  of 
t.  oammvr  ^®  climate,  and  the  liberal  institutions  which  the  inbab> 
'wfSSiSi  '**"^*®  ^^^  ^  enjoy.    'Fearing  little  from  the  neighboring 

€i^oyU     Indians,  whose  strength  had  been  broken  by  long  hostili. 


•  SKW  JSHanr,  «»  or  the  lOdiHa  BtetM.  lM»rdniiig  on  Um  AtlBaiie,  and  lying  ■oaOi  of 
V«w  Tovk,  aad  «mI  of  Peno^lnmU  and  DeiaifBffs,  ooataina  aa  ntm  or  aboat  SwO  sqaaiv 
mOm.  The  norOiem  pert  of  the  etete  Is  mowttainoiu,  the  middle  is  dfrentfled  by  hHleead 
Tille^  end  Is  weU  adapted  to  gnudDg  and  to  meet  kinds  of  grain,  while  the  aontheni  part  is 
teral  end  sandy,  and,  to  a  grsat  extent,  hanen ;  the  natural  grovth  of  Um  nil  beinc  ehl^ 
Anh  oaks  and  yeUow  pines. 

t  ffleafctf Aitfiw  Is  altnated  on  EUMbethtown  Creek,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Its  entranee 
SrL'S^^lf'**^  Soond,  and  twelte  miles  8.W.  from  New  Toik  city.    It  was  named  ft«m 
'*4:rniabeftCMrtetet,wlftof  SirQeorgeCkrCeret.    (See  Map,  p.  290,  and  p.  868.; 
^^m  i^a  er  Jerstp  ia  a  stnmglr  itetlfled  Island  In  the  SagUsh  GhanneL  seventeen  milel 
««B«enAehooasi.    It  Is  iwehFe  mils*  long,  and  has  an  aTerHPe  width  of  about  five  mUai. 
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ties  with  the  Dutch,  and  guarded  by  the  Five  Nations  and     1665. 

New  York  against  the  approaches  of  the  French  and  their 

savage  allies,  the  colonists  of  New  Jersey,  enjoying  a 
happy  security,  escaped  the  dangers  and  privaticms  which 
had  afflicted  ^e  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  other  provinces. 

5.  'After  a  few  years  of  quiet,  domestic  disputes  began  l  jt^jwuqr 
to  disttfrb  the  repose  of  the  colony.     The  proprietors,  by   2JJS3F 
their  constitution,  had  required  the  payment,  afler  1670,     1670. 
of  a  penny  or  half  penny  an  acre  for  the  use  of  land ; 
but  when  the  day  of  payment  arrived,  the  demand  of  the  , 
tribute  met  with  general  opposition.     Those  who  had  pur- 
chased land  of  the  Indians  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
claims  of  the  proprietors,  asserting  that  a  deed  from  the 
former  was  paramount  to  any  other  title.     'A  weak  and  t.  ryvu^to 
dissolute  son  of  Sir  George  Carteret  was  induced  to  assume*  '^'JmJSo/ 
the  govemtoent,  and  after  two  years  of  disputes  and  con- 
fusion, the  established  authority  was  set  at  defiance  by 
open  insurrection,  and  the  governor  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn^ to  England.                                                                       b  iwn. 

6.  »In  the  following  year,  during  a  war  with  Holland,  1673. 
the  Dutch  regained*  all  their  former  possessions,  including  •^^JJJi'iJf* 
New  Jersey,  but  restored  them  to  the  English  in  1674.  tk^jbuotcmg 
•After  this  event,  the  Duke  of  York  obtained**  a  second  e.  seep  ns. 
charter,  confirming  the  former  grant ;  and,  in  disregard  ^^JSHoMt 
of  the  rights  of  Berkeley  and  Carteret,  appointed*  Andros  ^J^S^  V 
governor  over  the  whole  re-united  province.  On  the  ap-  a  J«if  t .  i 
plication  of  Carteret,  however,  the  duke  consented  to  re-  •  ^^  "• 
store  New  Jersey ;  but  he  afterwards  endeavored*'  to  avoid  '-  ^^^ 
the  full  performance  of  his  engagement,  by  pretending 
that  he  had  reserved  certain  rights  of  sovereignty  over 
the  country,  which  Andros  seized  every  opportunity  of  as- 
lerting. 

7.  *In  1674  Lord  Berkeley  sold*  his  share  of  New     1674. 
Jersey  to  John  Fenwick,  in  trust  for  Edward  Byllinge  ^^.^JJJ*^^ 
and  lus  assignees.     'In  the  following  year  Philip  Carteret    umtoty. 
returned  to  New  Jersey,  and  resumed  the  government ;  '*  ***'**  ^ 
but  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Andros  long  continued  to     167&. 
disquiet  the  colony.     Carteret,  attempting  to  establish  a l^iSno^  • 
direct  trade  between  England   and  New  Jersey,  was  '^^J^  ^^ 
warmly  opp9eed  by  Andros,  who  claimed,  for  the  duke 
his  master,  the  right  of  rendering  New  Jersey  tributary 
to  New  York,  and  even  went  so  rar  as  to  arrest  Grovemor 
Carteret  and  convey  him  prisoner  to  New  York. 

8.  'Byllinge,  having  become  embarrassed  in  his  for-  '^^^KSJJJf 
tunes,  made  an  assignment  of  his  share  in  the  province  to       JK 
William  Penn  and  two  other*,  all  Quakers,  whose  first 
care  was  to  effect  a  division  of  the  territory  between 
themaelves  and  Sir  Geoiige  Carteret,  that  they  might  es- 
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ANALYSIS,  tablish  a  separate  government  in  accordance  with  tlieif 

I  DiviMton  peculiar  religious  principles.     'The  division*  was  accom- 

^  the  pro-    plished*  without  difficulty ;  Carteret  receiving  the  eastern 

a  juir  11.    portion  of  the  province,  which  was  called  East  Jeusey  ; 

and  the  assignees  of  Byllinge  the  western  portion,  which 

1677.     they  named  West  Jsrset.    'The  western  proprietors  then 

a^VS^  gave**  the  settlers  a  free  constitution,  under  the  title  of 

«<<^'       "Concessions,"  similar  to  that  given  by  Berkeley  and 

b.  Manh  ii.  Qqj^q^i^  granting  all  the  important  privileges  of  civil  and 

religious  liberty. 
B  BMien  <«•-      0.  'The  authors  of  the  "  Constitution"  accompanied  its 
cSS^'^wfth  publication  with  a  special  recommendation  of  the  province 
«rte<  remu.  ^  ^^^  members  of  their  own  religious  fraternity,  and  in 
1677  upwards  of  font  hundred  Quakers  came  over  and 
js««V«ef^  settled  in  West  New  Jersey.     *The  settlers  being  unez* 
909ar$tgmy.  pectedly  called  upon  by  Andros  to  acknowledge  the  8ov« 
ereignty  of  the  Ijuke  of  York,  and  submit  to  taxatioui 
they  remonstrated  earnestly  with  the  duke,  and  the  ques* 
tion  was  finally  referred  to  the  eminent  jurist,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  for  his  decision. 

1680.  10.  *Th6  result  was  a  decision  against  the  pretensions 
'^'mSSm  ^^  ^^®  duke,  who  immediately  relinquished  all  claims  to 
cmSSaPtL  ^®  territory  and  the  government.    Soon  after,  he  made 

tf«iE0.  a  similasr  release  in  favor  of  the  representatives  of  CaN 
teret,  in  East  Jersey,  and  the  whole  province  thus  be- 
came independent  of  foreign  jurisdiction. 

1681.  11.  'In  1681  the  governor  of  West  Jersey  convoked  the 
t£^^   fii^t  representative  assembly,  which  enacted'  several  im- 

^mS^-  portant  laws  for  protecting  property,  punishing  crimes,  es- 
•^       tablishing  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  defininff  the  powers 
7^tumgrita-  of  rulers.     *The  most  remarkable  feature  in  we  new  laws 
cite wwtaM!  ^^  *  provistton,  that  in  all  criminal  cases  ezoept  treason, 
murder,  and  theft,  the  person  aggrieved  should  have  pow- 
er to  pardon  the  offender. 
«. gate qr jay      12.  'After  the  death'  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  the  tnis- 
jg^rS-  tees  of  his  estates  offered  his  portion  of  the  province  fcr 
(Ldm-  itn.  sale  ;  and  in  1682  William  Penn  and  eleven  others,  mem^ 
•.  Fab.  II.  IS.  hers  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  purchased*  East  Jersey, 
over  which  Robert  Barclay,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  the  au- 
r  jriy  ir.    thor  of  the  ^'  Apology  for  Quakers,"  was  appointed'  gov* 
ff.H^dLiia  ®™or  for  life.     During  his  brief  administration'  the  od- 
UM*       ony  received  a  large  accession  of  emigrants,  chiefly  from 
Barclay's  native  county  of  Aberdeen,  m  Scotland. 


*  ABtndiag  to  the  t«rmf  of  th«  deed,  the  diTidIng  line  wm  to  nm  fton  ibe  vott  aoatherif 
potnt  er the  aMtUde  of  Utile  Beg  Harixvr,  to  the  KTWestera  •xtntoltjtteV^wjBrmr;  ^$Am. 
«M  deete^  te  be  A  polBfe  on^  IMft««n  BHw  la  letttode  41<' 4(y,  wfaieh  to  ir  Sy' tether 
Mctii^niilhepMnntir.Weetemeztvemlbrorthettitte.    SetendpftrtielettomjHaweceiiuule, 
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13.  'Ontheacoesaionof  the  Dake  of  York  to  the  throne,    16W, 
with  the  title  of  James  il.,— disregarding  his  previous  en- 


f  . 


gagementSy  and  having  formed  the  design  of  annulling  all  mmSS^ 
the  charters  of  the  American  colonies,  he  caused  writs  to  Y^k1SSeni§ 
be  issued  against  both  the  Jerseys,  and  in  1688  the  whole  *«»«**nr    - 
province  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Andros,     1688, 
who  had  already*  become  the  king's  governor  of  New  a.  see  p  m. 
York  and  New  England.  •^  '  "* 

14.  'The  revolution  in  England  terminated  the  author-  1688-9. 
ity  of  Androe,  and  from  June,  1689,  to  August,  1692,  no  ^yS^'SS 
regular  government  existed  in  New  Jersey,  and  during  "jgJJJJJi.*^  ^  - 
the  following  ten  years  the  whole  province  remained  in  ru^. 
an  unsettled  condition.     'For  a  time  New  York  attempted  9^90*  that               ^ 
to  exert  her  authority  over  New  Jersey,  and  at  length  the  t/udupvtef               \  • 
disagreements  between  the  various  proprietors  ana  their    frittSt  ;?  ^ 
respective  adherents  occasioned  so  much  confusion,  that 

the  people  found  it  difficult  to  ascertain  in  whom  the  gov*  J\ . . 

emment  was  legally  vested.    ^At  length  the  proprietors,  4.  Di»po$ta<J 
finding  that  their  conflicting  claims  ter^bd  only  to  disturb  "Ik^iHSin- 
the  peace  of  their  territories,  and  lessen  their  profits  as      *****  [■ 

owners  of  the  soil,  made  a  surrender^  of  their  powers  of  ; 

government  to  the  crown ;  and  in  1703  New  Jersey  be-     1702. 
came  a  royal  province,  and  was  united*  to  New  York,   ^  aphi  as- 
under the  government  of  Lord  Combury .  c.  see  p. »«. 

15.  •From  this  period  until  1788  the  province  remained   »•  f^^J^  \' 
under  the  governors  of  New  York,  but  with  a  distinct  ^^j«mv- 
legislative  assembly.     *The  administration<>  of  Lord  Com-  •  ^.^J?*' 
bury,  consisting  of  little  more  than  a  history  of  his  oonten-  nonucratum. 
tioQs  with  the  assemblies  of  the  province,  fully  developed  /*J?5"^ 
the  partiality,  frauds  and  tyranny  of  the  governor,  and 
served  to  awaken  in  the  people  a  vigorous  and  vigilant 
siprit  of  liberty.    *The  commission  and  instructions  of  J^JSr  Sw 
Combury  formed  the  constitution  of  New  Jersey  until  the     Ji^^y- 
period  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  British  province. 

16.  *In  1728  the  assembly  petitioned  the  king  to  separate  s^separtuion 
the  piovmce  from  New  York ;  but  the  petition  was  disre-  from  sew 
garded  until  1738,  when  through  the  influence  of  Lewis     ,  Jig 
M(»rris,  the  application  was  granted,  and  Mr.  Morris  him- 
self received  the  first  commission  as  royal  governor  over 
the  separate  province  of  New  Jersey.     •After  this  period  •- jBWjjjig»ii 
we  meet  with  no  events  of  importance  in  the  history  of  K$wurm». 
New  Jersey  until  the  Revolution. 
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CHAPTER  VIIl. 

MARYLAND.* 

1.  The  second  charter  given*  to  the  London  Company 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  Virginia  all  the  territory 
which  now  forms  the  state  of  Maryland.  '  *The  country 
near  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  was  early  explored**  by 
the  Yirginiaosy  and  a  profitable  trade  in  furs  was  estab* 
lished  with  the  Indians.  'In  1631  William  Claybome,  a 
man  of  resolute  and  enterprising  spirit,  who  had  first  been 
sent  out  as  a  surveyor,  by  the  London  Company,  and  who 
subsequently  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council,  and 
secretary  of  the  colony,  obtained*  a  royal  license  to  trafiiok 
with  the  Indians. 

2s  ^Under  this  license,  which  was  confirmed*^  by  a 
commission  from  the  governor  of  Virginia,  Claybome  per- 
fected  several  trading  establishments  which  he  had  pre- 
viously formed ;  one  on  the  island  of  Kent,f  nearly  oppo- 
site Annapolis, j:  in  the  very  heart  of  Maryland ;  and  one 
near  the  moutJi  of  the  Susquehanna.  'Claybome  had  ob- 
tained a  monopoly  of  the  fiir  trade,  and  Virginia  aimed  at 
extending  her  jurisdiction  over  the  large  tract  of  unoccu- 
pied territory  lying  between  her  borders  and  those  of  the 
Dutch  in  New  Netherlands.  'But  before  the  settlements 
of  Claybome  could  be  completed,  and  the  claim  of  Virginia 
confirmed,  a  new  province  was  formed  within  her  limits,  and 
a  government  established  on  a  plan  as  extraordinary  as 
its  results  were  benevolent. 

3.  ^As  early  as  1621,  Sir  George  Calvert,  whose  title 
was  Lord  Baltimore,  a  Roman  Catholic  nobleman,  iitilti. 
enccd  by  a  desire  of  opening  in  America  a  refuge  for 
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•  UARTLkVD,  tlM  ni<wt  mnitheni  cf  the  HUdTe  BtBtM,  !s  twr  breirilw  In  Iti  oaUlae.  ud 
«<mtain8  aa  araa  of  about  11.000  square  milea.  The  Cheiapeake  Bay  rwam  nearlj  Chroon  tba 
•tato  (h>m  N.  to  8.,  dUTidittg  it  into  two  parts,  ealled  tbe  Bastem  SAorv  and  tiie  Wutem  &kare 
The  land  on  tbe  eaatern  shore  k  geoeraUy  lerel  and  low,  and,  Im  many  plaeetf,  la  eoTefod  irith 
•tagnant  waters ;  yet  the  soil  posseoses  considerable  fertility.  The  country  on  the  waetern 
shore,  below  the  fitlls  of  the  mers,  Is  dmilar  to  that  on  the  eastern,  but  aboTe  the  lUls  the 
couatiy  beoomet  gradually  uneven  and  hilly,  and  in  Che  weetem  pait  of  the  eMe  Is  aaonn- 

tainons.    Iron  ore  Is  Ibnnd  In  various  parts  of  the  state,  and  ex* 
tensive  beds  of  eoal  between  the  moantania  In  tthe  western  part. 

t  Jr«Hi,  the  largest  island  la  CheaapeatoBay,  Has  eppoolte  Annap- 
olis, near  the  eastern  diore,  and  belongs  to  Queen  Anne*s  County. 
It  Is  nearly  in  the  fbrm  of  a  trlani^  and  oontalns  an  ai«a  of  about 
fbi^-flve  square  mUes.    (See  liap. ) 

t  AmuipciU,  (Ibmerly  oalled  Prorldenoe,)  now  the  capital  of 
Maxyland,  Is  ritnated  on  the  8.W.  side  of  the  River  Severn,  two 
nillee  from  Its  entmioe  Into  Oheaapeake  Bay.  It  Is  twenty-ftve  miles 
S.  from  BaHtBKNre,  and  thlrty-thf«eN.S.  from  Waahingtott.  Tbeorf. 
idaal  plan  of  the  city  was  designed  In  the  Ibrm  of  a  drolef  with 
Ibe  Slale-honae  on  an  eminence  in  tbe  emtt^  and  tha  flfereets,  IQca 
ndii,  dlvatlnc  fton  H.    (See  Map.) 
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Catholics,  who  were  then  persecuted  in  England^  had  es-    16SI. 

tablished*  a  Cathc^ic  ooIqoj  in  Newfoundland,  and  had 

freely  expended  hia  estate  in  advancing  its    interests.  ^  ^^  ^  "** 
^But  the  rugged  soil,  the  unfavorable  climate,  and  the  fre-  i-  Bkkopm^ 
quent  annoyances  from  the  hostile  French,  soon  destiwed  '  ii^fJiML 
all  hopes  of  a  flouriahiag  colony,     *He  next  visited^  Vir-  %  »«m  m 
ffinia,  in  whose  mild  and  fertile  regions  he  hoped  to  find    ^^^ 
for  his  followers  a  peaceful  and  quiet  asylum.     The  Vir- 
ginians, however,  received  him  with  marked  intolerance, 
and  he  soon  found  that,  even  here,  he  could  not  enjoy  his 
religious  opinions  in  peace.  t  . 

4.  *He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  unoccupied    &»!»■ 
country  beyond  the  Potomac ;  and  as  the  dissolution  of    iSSS^t  T 
the4iondon  Company  had  re^ored  to  the  monarch  his  pre-    \^^              r 
rogative  over  the  soil,  Calvert,  a  Ikvorite  with,  the  royal     *^*-  ■- 
family,  found  no  difficulty  in  obtauiing  a  diarter  for  do- 
mains in  that  happy  clime.     ^The  charter  was^  probably      4^j^ 
drawiiby  the  hand  ofLord  Baltimore  himself,  but  as  he  died*  J'^JJ^Ti.  V 
before  it  received  the  royal  seal,  the  same  was  made  /mt  to                            "^ 
his  son  Cecil,     ^he  terntoiy  thus  granted,' extending  i.ammmi            « 
north  to  the  40th  degree,  the  latitu£»  of  Philadelphia,  TStfy*             ; 
was  now  erected  into  a  separate  province,  and  in  honor  of    /j^ji. 
Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  kii^  of  France, 
and  wife  of  the  English  monarch,  was  named  BIabtlani). 

5.  *The  charter  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore,  unlike  any  t.  jwwiiiBm 
which  had  hitherto  passed  the  royal  seal,  secured  to  the     c£riSr. 
emigniBts  equality  in  jreligious  rights  and  civil  freedom,  c   '^ 
and  an  independent  diare  in  the  legislation  of  the  prov- 
ince.    'The  laws  of  the  colcHiy  were  to  be  establish^  jr.  mow  t^ 
^ith  the  advice  and  approbation  of  a  majority  of  the  free-  ummnimL  ^:^ 
men,  or  their  deputies;   and  although  Christianity  was 

made  the  law  of  the  land,  yet  no  preferences  were  given  Jl:  v. 

to  any  sect  or  par^.  C^ 

6.  *M«rylaiui  was  also  most  oarefolly  removed  from  t.  nrg^w. 
all  dependence  upon  the  crown ;  the  proprietor  was  left  ^'SSI^S^ 
&ee  and  uncontrolled  in  his  appointments  to  office;  and  it  "pJf^JfT^ 
was  farther  expressly  stipulated,  that  no  tax  whatsoever 

should  ever  be  imposed  by  the  crown  mfon  the  ii^abitants 
of  the  province. 

7.  ^Under  this  liberal  charter,  Cecil  Calvert,  the  son,  *J22!!vi} 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  honors  and  forttmes  of  lus  fa-    tS^r- 
ther,  found  no  difficulty  in  enlisting  a  sufficient  nuipber  of      ''^^ 
emigrants  to  form  a  respectable  colony ;  nor  was  it  long 

before  centleraen  of  birth  and  fortune  were  found  retfdy 
to  join  m  the  enterprise.    *»Lord  Baltimore  himself,  having     1^^^ 
abandoned  Ids  original  purpose  of  conducting  the  emi-  ^cotvttt. 
grants  in  person,  appointed  nis  brothc^r,  Leonard  Calvert, 
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\  * 

I  AXALTftis.       S.  'In  December,  1683,  the   latter,  with   about  two 

hundred  emigrants,  mostly  Roman  Cadiolics,  sailed*  for 


^  _    -t  J  nirtt,  and 


••  lb 


Vr^Tco^  the  Potomac,  where  they  arrived**  in  March  of  the  follow. 

their  rSeep-  ing  year.     In  obedience  to  the  express  command  of  the 

*  ^SiA.^  ^U^gj  the  emigrants  were  welcomed  with  courtesy  by 

^  J  s  Decs.     Harvey,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  although  Virginia  had 

h.^^^^'     i^n^ns't^^  against  the  grant  to  Lord  Baltimore,  as  an 

"**'*^''  invasion  of  her  rights  of  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  an 

encroachment  on  her  territorial  limits. 

I.  caivtrft      9.  *Calvert,  having  proceeded  about  one  hundred  and 

^^vSb^  fif^y  miles  up  the  Potomac,  found  on  its  eastern  bank  the 

^^'^      Indian  village  of  Piscataway,*"  the  chieftain  of  which 

would  not  bid  him  either  go  or  stay,  but  told  him^<  He 

t.ThBjbrH  might  use   his  own  discretion."     'Deeming  it  uftafe, 

a$ttuumu.  jjQ^ever,  to  settle  so  high  up  the  river,  he  descended  the 

stream,  entered  the  river  now  called  St.  Mary's,f  and, 

'  '  about  ten  miles  from  its  junction  Mrith  the  Potomac,  pur- 

.  e.  April «.    chased  of  the  Indians  a  village,  where  he  commenced*  a 

settlement,  to  which  was  given  tiie  name  St.  Mary's. 

^'SttffSf'      ^^*  *        ^^  policy  of  Calvert,  in  paying  the  Indians 
SS5S»96'   for  their  lands,  and  in  treating  them  with  liberality  and 
B,^ai^    kindness,  secured  their  confidence  and  friendship.     *The 
*S!!cilStSh   ^^^  obtained  from  the  forests  abundance  of  game,  and 
as  they  had  come  into  possession  of  lands  already  culti- 
vated, they  looked  forward  with  coufidence  to  abundant 
harvests.     No  sufferings  were  endured,-— no  fears  of  want 
were  excited,-— and  under  the  fostering  care  of  its  liberal 
proprietor  the  colony  rapidly  advanced  in  wealth  and 
population. 
1635.         11.  *Barly  in  1635  the  first  legislative  assembly  of  the 
^J^JSm-  pK>vince  was  convened'  at  St.  Mary's,  but  as  the  records 
A.  Bffuch  a.  ^*^®  ^^^^^  ^*^'  ^^^  ^  known  of  its  proceedings.     *Not. 
•.  In  tito  IB-  withstanding  the  pleasant  auspicee  under  which  the  col. 
^Ms^sei   ^^y  commenced,  it  did  not  long  remain  wholly  exempt 
BexttMge.    from  intestine  troubles.     Clay  borne  had,  iW>m  the  first, 
«MiM?«ir  refused  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Lord  Baltimore,  and, 
^^'^'^f^^'^*^  acquiring  confidence  in  his  increasing  strength,  he  re- 
solved to  maintain  his  possessions  by  rorce  of  arms.     A 
.  May.     bloody  skirmish  occurrcKl^  on  one  of  the  riveit:^  of  Mary. 
land,  and  several  lives  were  lost,  but  Clayborne's  men 
were  defeated  and  taken  prisoners. 
— ^— ^^-^■^— ^^-^— ^-^^-^^—  —  —  -  ■  _  —    - .  -  ^  -  — 

•  This  Indian  Tillage  wu  flfteen  ndtos  S.  from  WfuiUngton,  on  th«  tut  idd«  oTfha  VMomaA, 
aft  tiha  aoath  of 'Plsoataway  CtmIc,  oppodto  Monnfe  Vemon,  and  near  11m  Aa  flf  the  preaoat 
VortWaahln^.  ^^^ 

t  Tha  St.  Mar^U  Slfer,  called  by  Calfert  St.  0*org»'s  lUfW.  enftert  the  Poeoma6  fnm  Hie 


tosHlu  ahoat  flUeen  mllae  from  the  entxaoM  of  Iha  latter  Into  i^  Oheeepearn,    UiBpfvpuij 
aM^anaoreetiinTofaieCbeeapeak^.  _  ■* 

-  .  »  *  wa.— TMa  iMiiHlib  oeemred  dUher  on  Iha  Bi?er  WUwtff^,  or  Oie  Ptcomohe,  on  ifat 

I  I  *.  i'  gyg^iygjj  MaiylaBdi  Che  teaar flf^-ilTe  milee,  and  tba iattar  eighty nUat  8 Jfi.  fhn 
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12.  ^Clayborne  himself  had  previously  fled  to  Virginia,    1635. 
and,  when  reclaimed  by  Maryland,  he  was  sent  by  the 


imhai 


governor  of  Virginia  to  Bngland  for  trial.     The  Mary-  JJS<wr. 
land  assembly  declared*  him  guilty  of  treason,  sdbeed  his  ^^iJSSt 
estates,  and  declared  them  forfeited.     In  England,  Clay-    •.  wmt,     ^ 
borne  applied  to  the  king  to  gain  redress  for  his  alleged       ^^'^ 
wrongs ;  but  after  a  full  hearing  it  was  decided  that  the 
charter  of  Lord  Baltimore  was  valid  against  the  eariier 
license  o£  Claybome,  and  thus  the  claims  of  the  proprie- 
tor were  fully  confirmed. 

13.  'At  first  the  people  of  Maryland  convened  in  gen-     1689.  ^  ' 
eral  assembly  for  passing  laws,-— each  freeman  beine  &a-  }•  b»^  <^ 
titled  to  a  vote :  but  m  1639  the  more  convement  khto  of  jintmt 
a  representative  government  was  established, — the  people  ^^« 
being  allowed  to  send  as  many  delegates  to  the  general 
assembly  as  they  should  think  proper.    *  At  the  same  time  i  oa^  rsr* 
a  declaration  of  rights  was  adopted ;  the  powers  of  the 
proprietor  were  defined ;  and  all  the  liberties  enjoyed  by 
knglish  subjects  at  home,  were  confirmed  to  the  people 
of  Maryland. 

14.  *  About  the  same  time  some  petty  hostilities  were    4.  nukm 
carried  on  against  the  Indians,  which,  in  1642,  hnke  out      **^' 
into  a  genercu  Indian  war,  that  was  not  terminated  until 
1644.  /  1644. 

16.  *Early  in  164d  Claybome  returned  to  Maryland,     1645. 
and,  having  succeeded  in  creating  a  rebellion,  compelled  tSieaSSd 
the  governor  to  withdraw  into  Virginia  for  protection.     ^^^ST 
The  vacant  government  was  immediately  seized  by  the  c  T^gyw- 
insurgents,  who  distinguished  the  period  of  their  domin-  ^SSSH^ 
ion  by  disorder  and  mbrule ;  and  notwithstanding  the  roost     '"^ 
vigorous  exertions  of  the  governor,  the  revolt  was  not 
suppressed  until  August  of  the  following  year.  1646.  ^^ 

16.  'Although  religious  toleration  had  been  declared,  ^'t^SSSST  ^  ^ 
by  the  proprietor,  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 

tibe  social  union  over  which  he  presided,  yet  the  assembly, 
in  order  to  give  the  principle  the  sanction  of  their  author- 
ity, proceeded  to  incorporate  it  in  the  laws  of  the  pro-  1649. 
vince*  It  was  enacted^  that  no  person,  professing  to  be-  b.  May  i. 
lieve  in  Jesus  Christ,  should  be  molested  in  respect  of 
his  religion,  or  the  free  exercise  thereof;  and  that  any 
one,  who  should  reproach  his  neighbor  with  opprobrious 
names  of  religious  distinction,  shmild  pay  a  fine  to  the 
person  insulted. 

17.  •Maryland  was  the  first  American  state  in  which  t^B^m 
religious  toleration  was  established  by  law.  "While  at  iiwTj*|w^ 
this  very  period  the  Puritans  were  persecuting  their  Pro-  J^^tJSK 
testant  brethren  in  New  England,  and  the  Episcopalmns  ^Jsf 
were  retorting  the  same  severity  on  the  Puritans  m  Vir-       —  - 
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I  AiULTSis.  gifiia,   there  was  •  forming,   in  Maryland,  a  sanctuary 

r  "  ""  where  all  might  worsliip,  and  none  might  oppress ;  and 

i  where  even  Protestants  sought  refuge  from  Protestant 

intolerance.* 
1^      ^        1650.         18.^  4n  1650  an  important  law  was  passed,*  confirm- 
*^ '  L£vSmadSt  ^°S  ^^^  division  of  the  legislative  body  into  two  branohety 

itM.       an  upper  and  a  lower  house ;  tlie  former  consisting  of  the 
tt.  April  w.  gQYQruca  and  council,  appointed  by  the  proprietor,  and 
the  latter  o£  the  burgesses  or  representatives,  chosen  bv 
\'fjf£^  the  people.     *At  the  same  session,  the  rights  of  Lord  BaU 
mw^-^m-  tlmore,  as  pr<^rietDr,  were  admitted,  but  all  taxes  were 
'*^      prohibited  unless  they  were  levied  with  the  consent  of  the 
"^  .  freemen. 

1651.         19.  *In  the  mean  time  the  parliament  had  established 
Atmomt   ^^  supremacy  ux  England,  and  had  appointed^  certain 
wSiSS^  commissioners,  of  whom  Claybome  was  one,  to  reduce 
and  govern  the  colonies  bordering  on  the  bay  of  the  Chea- 


^£Mntt  Apeake.  *The  commissioners  appearing  in  Maryland, 
ffJl^fJUHi^^  Stone,  the  lieutenant  of  Lord  Baltimore,  was  at  first  re- 
M^«om^r»-  moved*  from  his  office,  but  was  soon  after  restored.*'     In 


8MU.    '  1654,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament,  from 
o.Ai)rii8.     which  the  commissioners  had  received  their  authority, 
IS^^    ^^^^  restored  the  full  powers  of  the  proprietor;  but  the 
'     commissioners,  then  in  Virginia,  again  entered  the  pro- 
vince, and  compelled  Stone  to  surrender  his  commission 
•.  Am- 1-    and  the  government  into  their  hands.* 
§.pnifMmg      20.  "Parties  had  now  become  identified  with  religious 
sects.     The  Protestants,  who  had  now  the  power  in  theii 
own  hands,  acknowledging  the  authority  of  Cromwell, 
were  hostile  to  monarchy  and  to  an  hereditary  proprie- 
tor ;  and  while  they  contended  earnestly  for  every  civil 
liberty,  they  proceeded  to  disfranchise  those  who  cu6fered 
from  them  in  matters  of  neligion.     Catholics  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  assembly  which  was  then  called ;  and 
an  act  of  the  assembly  declared  that  Catholics  were  not 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  Maryland. 
1655.         21.  *In  January  of  the  following  year,  Stone,  the  lieu- 
iJ£!ill^  tenant  of  Lord  Baltimore,  reassumed  his  office  of  gover* 
'^^g^^  nor,-«organized  an  armed  force, — and  seized  the  pro* 
man.      vincial  records.   ^Civil  war  followed.    Several  skirmishes 
^\SSSiS^  occurred  between  the  contending  parties,  and  at  length  a 
i:Aprfi4.    decisive  battlef  was  fought,'  which  resulted  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Catholics,  with  the  loss  of  about  fifly  men  in  killed 


•m9arrB«xmm^  te  hto  Hiftflqr  onluylmdi  U.  860-4166,  4iPtUf  a*  oooiiiiM^blt  taMlk 
■pMAMvUm;  fart  ha nuJntMM  fhu m naJoiHy  of  the  imnUn cf  tfaa  Ammajbty of  Vm 


jrjfon.-4h«  plteo  wh0i«  tiite  bottlo  w«s  Ibosht  wMon  tho  oooth  rfda  of  tha  niMll  otMk 
JjIM  fenv  tho  90«rikfln  famnduy  of  tho  penlBiate  (m  vhloh  AanoiMrt^ 
—     (Sot>top,p.m) 
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and  wounded.    Stone  btmsdf  was  taken  piisoner,  and    16M* 

four  of  the  principal  men  of  the  province  were  executed. 

32.  'In  1656  Josiah  Fendali  was  ooimnissioned^  gover- 


nor  by  the  proprietor,  but  he  was  soon  after  arrested  i*  ^*tS!?Sm!^ 
by  the  Ptotestant  party.     After  a  diyided  rule  of  neariy     V^ 
two  years,  between  the  contending  parties,  Fendall  was   ^ikai*^ 
at  length  acknowledged*  goremor,  and  the  proprietor  was    2658 
restored  to  the  full  raijoymeot  of  his  rights.    *Soon  after   •.▲Rnia 
the  death^*  of  Cromwell,  the  Protector  of  England,  the  »v^j*ggfa» 
Assembly  of  Maryland,  fearii^  a  renewal  of  the  dissen-      home. 
dons  which  had  long  distracted  the  province,  and  seeing  ^  ^^^  ^"^ 
no  security  but  in  asserting  the  power  of  the  people,  dis- 
solved the  upper  house,  consisting  of  the  sovemor  and     1660. 
his  council,  and  assumed*  to  itself  the  whole  legislative  0.MaiehM. 
power  of  the  state* 

23.  'Fendall,  having  surrendered  the  trust  which  Lord  \S^^'l£^ 
Baltimore  had  confided  to  him,  accepted  from  the  assem-      ^'^ 
bly  a  new  commission  as  governor.    ^But  on  the  restora-  4.  JBMfu»(tac 
tion'  of  monarchy  in  England,  the  proprietor  was  re-es-  Sf^SMn? 
tablished  in  his  rights, — Philip  Calvert  was  appointed  go-  ^*^J^Sr^ 
vemor, — and  the  ancient  oroer  of  things  was  restored,  t  jodq.  nm, 
'Fendall  was  tried  lor  treason  and  found  guilty  ;  but  the  ^potuiMi 
proprietor  wisely  proclaimed  a  general  pardon  to  polit-    *^"*"' 
ica]  offenders,  and  Maryland  once  more  experienced  the 
blessings  pf  a  mild  government,  and  internal  tranquillity. 

24.  *0n  the  death'  of  Lord  Baltimore,  in  1675,  his  son     1675. 
Charles,  who  inherited  his  father's  reputation  for  virtue  ^^SdSl- 
and  ability,  succeeded  him  as  proprietor.     He  confirmed     tHnare.  uj*; 
the  law  which  established  an  absolute  political  equality    *'  *^***  **" 
among  all  denominations  of  Christians,— caused  a  diligent 
revision  of  the  laws  of  the  province  to  be  made,  and,  in 
general,  administered  the  government  with  great  satisfac-                             l*i*^ 
tion  to  the  people.                                                                                           C?^ 

25.  ^At  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  England,  the  re-     1689. 
pose  of  Maryland  was  again  disturbed.     The  deputies  of  ^^JJ32? 
the  proprietor  having  hesitated  to  proclaim  the  new  sove-  y»gggw<» 
reigns,  and  a  rumor  having  gained  prevalence  that  the 
magistrates  and  the  Catholics  had  formed  a  league  with 

the  Indians  for  the  massacre  of  all  the  Protestants  in  the 
province,  an  armed  association  was  formed  for  asserting      sepc 
the  right  of  King  William,  and  for  the  defence  of  the 
Protestant  faith. 

26.  The  Catholics  at  first  endeavored  to  oppose,  by  t.  ^^^^^^ 
force,  the  designs  of  the  association ;  but  they  at  Irngth 
surrendered  the  powers  of  government  by  capitulation. 

•A  convention  of  the  associates  then  assumed,  the  gt>vem-  ^cgai»g»<i 

ment,  which  they  administered   until   1691,   when  Ae 

king,  by  an  arbitrary  enactment,^  deprived  Lord  BalU-   h^jiimu. 
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ANALTaia.  more  of  his  political  rights  as  proprietor,  and  constituted 
Maryland  a  royal  government, 
1693.         27.  *In  the  following  year  Sir  Lionel  Copley  arrived 
^aUSn^  as  royal  governor,— the  principles  of  the  proprietary  ad* 
^^j^J^j^   ministration  were  subverted, — religious    toleration  was 
*'     abolished, — and  the  Church  of  England  was  established 
as  the  reliffi<Hi  of  the  state,  and  was  supported  by  taxation, 
t.  Rmai$tinf     28.  'After  an  interval  of  more  than  twenty  years,  tho 
UnySt^   ^egoX  proprietor,  in  the  person  of  the  infant  heir  of  Lord 
^SSnSoi^  Baltimore,  was  restored^  to  his  rights,  and   Maryland 
''^'       again  became  a  proprietary  government,  under  which  it 
*•  "**•  *"••  remained  until  the  Revolution.     Few  events  of  interest 
mark  its  subsequent  history,  until,  as  an   independent 
state,  it  adopted  a  constitution,  when  the   claims  of  the 
proprietor  to  jurisdiction  and  property  were  finally  re- 
jected. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

S1SS&.  PENNSYLVANIA.* 

».  Eorry        1.*  As  early  as  1643  the  Swedes,  who  had  previously 
wutSnuL   settled**  near  Wilmington,  in  Delaware,  erected  a  fort  on 
AiFntmifiM.  ^^  island  of  Tinicum,  a  few  miles  below  Philadelphia  ; 
b.8Mp.stt.  and  here  the  Swedish  governor,  John  Printz,  established 
his  residence.    Settlements  clustered  along  the  western 
bank  of  the  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania  was  thus  colo- 
nized by  Swedes,  nearly  forty  years  before  the  grant  of 
the  territory  to  William  Penn. 
1681.         2.  *In  1681,  William  Penn,  son  of  Admiral  Penn,  a 
♦♦ogwy  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  obtained*  of  Charles 
'm»-      IL  a  grant  of  edl  the  lands  embraced  in  the  present  state 
^•■^JjJJ^of  Pennsylvania.     •This  grant  was  given,  as  expressed 
""JmL^  ^  ^^^  charter,  in  consideration  of  the  desire  of  renn  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  British  empire,  and  reduce 
the  natives,  by  just  and  gentle  treatment,  to  the  love  of 
civil  society  and  the  Christian  religion ;  and,  in  addition, 
as  a  recompense  for  unrequited  services  rendered  by  his 
father  to  the  British  nation. 

*  PBNKBTLVANIA  ooatatiu  an  anaof  aboat  46^<qium  milM.  Th«  eaotnl  Mrt  of  th» 
■tete  It  catmtA  hj  th«  nximeToiu  rldgoa  of  the  AUegtumles,  mnniaf  K.K.  and  8.W.,  but  on 
botb  fides  oTOm  moantaiiM  the  oooDtoy  Is  either  Ie«el  or  moderetely  hiUj,  and  tiie  eatt  l«  guk' 
M^  escetfaat.  Iron  ore  is  widely  dlssemisated  in  Pttanaylvaniat  and  the  eoel  ntfiotu  en 
yipryrtenslye.  The  bttuninoos,  or  loft  coel,  Is  Iband  In  Inexheostlble  QiuBlf  tiee  west  of  the 
iwe^iuilei,  and  eadnMlle,  or  hard  eoel,  on  the  east,  mrtieiiiady  betweeft  the  Bttte  Ridge  aod 
^  jr^bTMttb  ofthe  SojiqaehMina.    The  nindpil  ecal-field  If  lixty-flTe  miles  in  le&fth  with 

"■Mmft  bteedth  ofaUrat  tve  aUIea. 
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d.  'The  enlarged  and  liberal  views  of  Penn,  however,    IMI* 
embraced  objects  of  even  more  extended  benevolcnoe  than 


r  - 


those  expressed  in  the  royal  charter.     His  noble  aim  was  Pom,  and  Ma 

tuA/M  ■■#■■ 

to  open,  in  the  New  World,  an  asylum  where  civil  and 
religious  liberty  should  be  enjoyed ;  and  where,  under  the 
benign  influence  of  the  principles  of  Psacb,  those  of  every 
Beet,  color,  and  clime,  might  dwell  U^ether  in  unity  and 
love.    'As  Pennsylvania  included  the  principal  settlements  s  proaama- 
of  the  Swedes,  Penn  issued*  a  proclamation  lo  the  inhab-  '^^jSSjf  *' 
itants,  in  whioli^  he  assured  them  of  bis  ardent  desire  for     ••  apHL 
their  welfare,  and  promised  tliat  they  should  live  a  free 
people,  and  be  governed  by  laws  of  their  own  making. 

4.  'Peon  now  publi^ed  a  flattering  account  of  the  a  invuuxkm 
province,  and  an  invitation  to  purchasers,  and  during  the  ^ju^Slh 
sanie  year  'three  ships,  with  emigrants,  mostly  Quakers,  ^^^'JJJ'^ 
sailed^   for   Pennsylvania.     *In  the  first  cante  William       oct. 
Aiarkham,  agent  of  the  proprietor,  and  deputy-governor,  tAn*rivl!ni» 
who  was  instructed  to  govern  in  harmony  with  law,— to   ^to'*'*«»- 
confer  with  the  Indians  respecting  their  lands,  and  to  con- 
clude with  them  a  league  of  peace.     *ln  the  same  year  $.  pettn*»  lu- 
Penn  addressed*  a  letter  to  the  natives,  declaring  himself  '""{aJ*  "*" 
and  them  responsible  to  the  same  God,  who  had  written    e.  oet ». 
his  law  in  the  hearts  of  all,  and  assuring  them  of  his 
''  great  love  and  regard  forlhem,"  and  his  "  resolution  to 
live  justly,  peaceably,  and  friendly"  with  them.  ^-^- 

5.  'Eaiiy  in  the  following  year  Penn  published'*  a  1682.  '"^ 
"  frame  of  government,"  and  a  code  of  laws,  which  were  §  Pnmsy  j^-  .* 
to  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  his  province  for  their  ap-  *^**%!?***'*  t-J 
proval.  'He  soon  after  obtained*  from  the  duke  of  York  d-Mnyis.  -::,^ 
a  release  of  all  his  claims  to  the  territory  of  Pennsylvania,  ^*J}^  ^l 
and  likewise  a  grant^  of  the  present  state  of  Delaware,  i)i*J^S!r». 
then  called  The  Territories,  or,  "  The  Three  Lower  e.  Amr.  »i. 
Counties  on  the  Delaware."  »In  September  Penn  him-  ^^^^1^ 
self,  with  a  large  number  of  emigrants  of  his  own  religious  J^^jL 
persuasion,  sailed  for  America,  and  on  the  sixth  of  Novem- 
ber Allowing  landed  at  Newcasde. 

6.  'On  the  day  afler  his  arrival  he  received  in  public,    •  Eieent9 
from  the  agent  of  the  D»ke  of  York,  a  surrender*  of  ^jUSfSSS!^ 
"  The  Territories  ;" — made  a  kind  address  to  the  people,     «$5i*f 
and  renewed  the  commissions  of  the  former  magistrates.    *  ^^^  7- 
'•In  accordance  with  his  directions  a  friendly  correspond-  w  ^^^^ij^ 
ence  bad  been  opened  with  the  neighborins:  tribes  of  In-  "iMie/lcm 
dians,  by  the  deputy -governor  Markham  ;  they  had  as- 
sented to  the  form  of  a  treaty,  and  they  were  now  invited    ^^  ^^^^^^ 
to  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  tlieir  ratifica-  2*5^^gjj, 
tion.     "At  a  spot  which  is  now  the  site  of  Kensington,*       ion. 


goiiaUtet<t»wlwt»  of  ghyitelfhto,  to  fli»  « Jt-  pwt  of  *»»  dty» 
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tKiLtau.  oDe  of  the  atiburba  of  Philadelphia,  the  tndiui  chiefs  aih 

sembted  m  the  head  of  their  armed  warriors ;  and  hara 

they  were  met  by  William  Peno,  at  the  head  of  an  ua 
armed  train  of  his  religious  associates,  all  dad  in  tba 
simple  Quaker  garb,  which  the  Indiaos  long  after  rener- 
atea  as  the  habJUments  of  peace. 
'  p**"''        7.  'Taking  his  Btation  beneath  a  ^qireading  elm,  Ponn 
iwkwH.     addressed  the  Indians  tlliough  the  medium  of  on  interpre- 
ter.    He  told  them  that  the  Great  Spirit  knew  wirh  what 
sincerity  he  and  lus  people  desired  to  live  in  frieodship 
with  them.     "  We  meet,    such  were  his  words,  "  on  the 
broad  pathway  of  good  faith  and  good  will ;  no  advan- 
tage shall  be  taken  on  either  side ;  dilutes  shall  he  set- 
tled by  arbitrators  mutu^ly  choisen;  and  all  ^all  bs 
%^mttf  openness  and  love."     'Having  paid  the  chiefs  the  stipu- 
lated price  for  their  lands,  he  delivered  to  them  a  parch- 
ment record  of  the  treaty,  which  he  desired  that  they 
would  caretulty  preserve,  for  the  inibnaatiwi  of  their  pos- 
terity, for  three  generatioos. 
rrRnltillfi       ^'  *^^  Children  of  the  forest  cordially  acceded  to  the 
'  terms  of  friendship  offered  them,  and  pledged  themselves 
to  live  in  love  with  Willian)  Penn  and  his  childrenr  as 
V^tr    '"''K  '^  '^^  ^'"'  "'"^  moon  should  endure.     *7^e  friend- 
iwipft-  ship  thus  created  between  the  province  and  the  Indiana 
continued  more  than  seventy  years,  and  was  never  inter- 
rupted while  the  Quakers  retauied  the  control  of  the  go- 
vernment.    Of  all  the  American  colonies,  the  early  his- 
tory of  Pennsylvania  alone  is  wholly  exempt  fnan  scenes 
of  BBv&ge  warfare.     The  Quakers  came  without  arms, 
and  with  no  messm  bnt  peace,  and  not  a  drop  of  their 
blood  was  ever  shed  by  an  Indian. 
1683,         9.  'A  few  momhs  after  Penn's  arrival,  ha  selected  a 
*ceStSX  place  between  the  rivers  Schuylkill*  and  Delaware,  for 
»Ma-       the  capital  of  his  province, — purchased  the  land  of  the 
inonnTT.         Swedes,  who  hod  already  eroded  a 
~  church  there,    and  having  regulated 
the  model  of  the  futare  ci^  by  a  map, 
°  named  it  Philadelphia,"!-  or  ihe  city  of 


onOHDilunTB;  ud,lboDAtthHl  iifant*  SOT. 
uniomt  of  in  mm,  U  iknU  U  ncBitod  *•  •  fwt 
ofltoftbj.    (SnOTmB.) 

•Tli*&tirt<UUIUnr,lDlti*«M<iniputorhOB- 
•jlraiita.rlMbjrlhMpiliicilpilbmitbwtii  ftHnrl- 
klU  Oouiilj',  tni  panohK  »  S  JT  — -~  — ^—  "■*- 
■«n  Blvar  On  vIM  below  n 
of  from  aOO  to  «0  Ion 
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''Biotherly  Love."    'The  gityres  of  chestnut,  walnut,    1M4. 
and  pine,  which  marked  the  aite,  were  oonuDemorated  by 


the  names  given  to  the  jmncipal  streets.    *At  the  end  of  cf 
a  year  the  city  numbered  eighty  dwellings,  and  at  the  ^STSSY 
end  of  two  years  it  contained  a  population  of  two  thou* 
sand  five  hundred  inhabitants. 

10.  The  second  assembly  of  the  province  was  held  in  ^T^* 
the  infant  city  in  Mareh,  1683.     ISie  "  frame  of  govern- 
ment," and  the   laws   previously  agreed   upon,  were 
amended  at  the  suggestion  of  Penn ;  and,  in  their  place, 

a  charter  of  liberties,  signed  by  him,  was  adopted,*  which  •>  apcO  u. 
rendered  Pennsylvania,  nearly  all  but  in  name,  a  repre- 
sentative democracy.     *  While  in  the  other  colonies  the  ^rmmf^ 
proprietors  reserved  to  themselves  the  appointment  of  the  %7SSf  i 

iudicial  and  executive  officers,  William  Penn  freely  sur*  L 

rendered  these  powers  to  the  pec^e.  His  hiffhesi  ambi- 
ti<Hi,  so  different  from  that  of  the  ibundera  of  most  colo- 
nies,  was  to  do  sood  to  the  people  of  his  care ;  and  to  his 
dying  day  he  declared  that  if  they  needed  any  thing  >^ 

more  to  inake  them  happier,  he  would  readily  grant  it. 

11.  *In  August,  1684,  Penn  sailed  for  England,  having     1684. 
first  appointed  five  commissioners  of  the  provincial  coun-  ••  **«  «»^- 
cil,  with  Thomas  Lloyd  as  president,  to  administer  the 
government  during  his  absence.    ^Little  occurred  to  dis- 
turb the  quiet  of  the  province  until   1601,  when  the     1691. 
"  three  lower  counties  on  the  Delaware,"  dissatisfied  with  •■J^jFJJjJf- 
some  proceedings  of  a  majority  of  the  council,  withdrew*  fnogggrtt 
from  the  Union,  and,  with  the  reluctant  consent  of  the  kipriiu. 
proprietor,   a  separate    deputy-governor  was    then  ap- 
pointed over  them. 

12.  *In  the  mean  time  James  11.  had  been  driven  from  \f^^^ 
his  throne,  and  William  Penn  was  several  times  imprison-  StSSHSH. 
ed  in  England,  in  consequence  of  his  supposed  adherence     1692. 
to  the  cause  of  the  &Iien  monarch,     'in  1692  Penn'^  •■  ""^ff^ 
provincial  government  was  taken  from  bim,  by  a  royal  tfurrwhue 
commission*  to  Governor  Fletcher,  of  New  York;  who,  -^wf*** 
the  f9llowin£  year,  reunited**  Delaware  to  Pennsylvania,    ^^  "• 
and  extended  the  royal  authority  over  both.    Soon  ailer,   «.  s^m 
tb0  suspicions  against  Penn  were  removed,  and  in  Au- 
gust, 1694,  he  was  restored*  to  his  proprietary  rights.         ^(^miuo^ 

13. -^n  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1699  Penn  again  ScuniSi 
vbited'  his  colony,  but  instead  of  the  quiet  and  repose    f^^JJ,^ 
which  he  expected,  he  found  the  people  dissatisfied,  and  '^g^%!^ 
demanding  still  fertfier  concessions  and  privileges.     "He    J^^fftr, 
thereJfore  presented*  them  another  charter,  or  frame  of       iwi. 
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government,  more  liberal  than  the  former,  and  conferring^ 
greater  (kiwers  on  the  opople ;  but  all  his  efibrts  could  not 
remove  the  objections  of  the  delegates  of  the  lower  coun- 
ties, who  had  already  withdrawn*  from  the  assembly,  and 
who  now  refused  to  receive  the  charter  continuing  their 
union  with  Pennsylvania.  4n  the  following  year  the  legw 
islature  of  Penniaylvania  was  convened  apart,  ^nd  in 
1703  the  fwo  colonies  agreed  to  the  separation.  They 
were  never  again  united  in  legislati^f  although  the  same 
governor  still  continued  to  preside  over  both. 

14.  'Immediately  after  the  grant  of  the  last  charter, 
Penn  retumedi*  to  England,  where  his  presence  was  ne- 
oessary  to  resist  a  project  which  the  English  nuniaiters 
had  formed,  of  abolishing  all  the  proprietary  governments 
in  America.  *He  died  in  England  in  1718,  leaving  his 
interest  in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  to  his  sons  John, 
Thomas,  and  Richard  Penn,  who  continued  to  adminis- 
ter  the  government,  most  of  the  time  by  deputies,  until 
the  American  revolution,  when  the  commonwealth  pur* 
chased  all  their  claims  in  the  province  for  about  580,000 
dt^lars. 

(Vor  A  mora  ftaO  Mooonfc  of  tlw  Qoakart  or  Friends,  ma  Appeadlz,  p.  811 
Id  p.  819.) 
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NORTH    CAROLINA.* 

1.  <The  early  attempts'  of  the  English,  under  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina,  have  already  been  mentioned.*  'About  forty 
years  later,  the  king  of  England  granted**  to  Sir  Robert 
Heath  a  large  tract  of  country  lying  between  the  30th 
and  ddth  degrees  of  north  latitude,'  which  was  erected  in- 
to  a  province  by  the  name  of  Carolina.  'No  settlements, 
however,  were  made  under  the  grant,  which,  on  that  ac- 
count, was  afterwards  declared  void. 

2.  'Between  1640  and  1650  exploring  parties  from 
Virginia  penetrated  into  Carolina,  and  from  the  same 


•  NORTH  CAROLINA,  ona  <^  the  Soathtra  States,  lying  mxt  tonth  of  Virginia,  oontaiaa 
«B  ono,  of  Mtrly  60,000  ommn  uiles.  Aloo^tha  wbol«  eoMt  U  a  nanow  ridgt  of  aiad,  Mpa- 
ntad  ftom  feha  nMinlaad  m  mum  ploooo  by  aanow,  and  in  oUmt  places  b/  broad  wimndo  and 
bay«.  Tha  ooantrr  fbr  more  <ban  dxty  ndks  flrom  tha  eoaat  Is  a  low  taaffir  plain,  with  many 
wnmpo  and  busmmi,  and  Inlati  from  tbo  sea.  Tbe  natnnl  growth  at  Cob  raglon  It  afanoat 
iniivanally  pitob  pina.  Abo^  tbo  Iklls  of  tba  rivara  (be  eoontry  bMomaa  vneveB,  and  tha 
Ml  oMira  fcrttla.  In  tba  waatam  part  of  tba  atata  U  an  aiatatad  tabla  land,  anitaotne  bigh 
of  tba  ADaghanlaa.  Bbtek  Jtountwi,  tha  highaat  point  In  tba  Unitad  SMm  aaat  of  tha 
^gggilMS  la  ectt  fcatbigb.    Tba  goldreglaaor  HorthOaMlfaMUMaBbolbatdaior 
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source  came  the  nrst  emigroDls,  who  soon  after  settled*    16$0» 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Chowan,*  on  ihe  northera  shore  of 


• 


Albemarle  Sound.  4n  1663  the  province  of  Carolina  -ftp^IfiS^ 
was  granted^  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  seven  others,  and  in  « *»*  ki»*a. 
the  same  year  a  government  under  William  Drummond  »  m/^Z'Pim 
was  established  over  the  little  settlement  on  the  Chowan,  "^maS!^ 
which,  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  one  of  the  J^Sni^n: 
proprietor3,  was  called  the  Albemarle  County  Colmiy,  ''SSSl*" 

3.  'Two  years  later,  the  proprietors  having  learned  that    b.  April  sl 
the  settlement  was  not  within  the  limits  of  their  charter,     1665. 
the  grant  was  extended,*  so  as  to  embrace  the  half  of  ^^^JSf 
Florida  on  the  south,  and,  on  the  north,  all  within  tlie      ^^^ 
present  limits  of  North  Carolina,  cmd  westward  to  the     -  "^    * 
Pacific  Ocean.     'The  charter  secured  religious  freedom  »•  **^^J5[?         / 
to  the  people,  and  a  voice  in  the  legislation  of  the  colony ;    ^^^^f^  [ 
but  granted  to  the  corporation  of  eight,  an  extent  of  pow. 
ers  and  privilegefi»  that  made  it  evident  that  the  formation 
of  an  empire  was  contemplated. 

4.  'During  the  same  year  that  the  grant  to  Clarendon  a.  eu^uu^ 
was  extended,  another    colony   was  firmly  established  ^ammJm 
within  the  present  limits  of  North  Carolina.     In  1660  or     ««*^- 
1661,  a  band  of  adventurers  from  New  England  entered 
Cape  Fear  River, j-  purchased  a  tract  of  land  from  the  ^ 
Indians,  and,  a  few  miles  below  Wilmington,:!:  on  Old  w 
Town  Creek,^  formed  a  settlement.     The  colony  did  not 

prosper.     The  Indians  became  hostile,  and  before  the  au-  T^J 

tumn  of  1665,  the  settlement  was  abandoned.     Two  yean     1665.  [ 

later  a  number  of  planters  from  Barbadoesjj  formed  a  per- 
manent  settlement  near  the  neglected  site  of  the  New 
England  colony,  and  a  qpunty  named  Clarendon  was  es- 
tablished, with  the  same  constitution  and  powers  that  had 
been  granted  to  Albemarle.  *Sir  John  Yeamans,  the  i 
choice  of  the  people,  ruled  the  colony  with  prudence  and 
auction. 


•  The  OMrow  BItat,  fbtnad  br  Um  vakn  of  Nottewtgr.  Mahexriaf  and  BlMkwater  Rhran, 
wMeh  ifM  sad  ran  eldeflj  in  Tb^uiia,  flowi  Into  Alberaiarto  Sonnd.  atftUe  north  of  the  month 
«rifa»RonMk».  Ttw  gfHifrta— wntg  ^^w  on  Qm  HA  tfa>  of  Out  ChPiwa,  imr  tho  nmwnt 
Tlltafe  of  Bdantm. 

t  Qipe  Fear  Kfrvr,  fai  North  Onolfais,  Is  Jbnned  by  the  tmfcm  tic.  07  wiumroroir,  v.  o. 
of  Haw  and  ]>eep  lU?«n,  ahoiit  125  mlica  N.W.  fhmi  WIfanfasgton. 
It  enten  tho  Attamde  by  tvo  ehaanals,  one  on  each  tide  of  Smldi'i 
Idind,  t«p«aftj  and  t^ntitf4knwSkm'b^Um  WUmiacton.    (Bee  the 
Map*) 

t  mbningtimy  ttie  prindpal  naport  in  North  Caxtdina.  ii  dto- 
•led  on  the  cart  dda  of  Gape  Vmt  SJiner,  twentjr-fita  mflea  firom 
the  oecaa,  by  way  of  G^m  Veer,  and  UO  mllei  N.2L  fton  Charlee- 
lon.    (See  Map.) 

f  OU  SlMra  OeclrleamaDitrMiiitbatentanCapeVettBiver 
from  Che  W.  dffat  mllM  bdov  Wibnlngton.    ()lapO 

1  Barhadoeit  to  one  of  the  Caribbee  or  Windward  Idaade,  end 
the  UMetaeatamitf  the  Wett  ladta.  It  to  twenty  mflee  long,  and 
sootaiBa  an  axea  of  abont  IGO  eooaia  mllee.    Ihs  Itlaad  was  gnw* 
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Aifiu:.vaia      5.  ^As  the  pfoprietors  of  Canriioa  anticipated  the  rapid 

1  AnHetpa-  gTowth  of  a  great  and  powerful  people  withm  the  limits 
ieSgm^ri^  of  their  extensive  and  fertile  territory,  tliey  thought  proper 
profrtutn.  |q  establish  a  permanent  fisrm  of  govemmenty  oommensa* 

rate,  in  dignity,  with  the  rastness  of  their  expectatiooa. 
I  Pramen^f  *The  task  of  nramlng  the  constitution  was  assigned  to  the 
^^SS^  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  one  of  the  number,  who  chose  the 

celebrated  philosopher,  John  Locke,  as  his  frirad  and  ad* 

viser  in  the  work  of  legii^lation. 

8  c^^rof       6.  'The  object  of  me  proprietore,  as  expressed*  by 

SrT^'  themselves,  was  "  to  make  the  government  of  Carolina 

g^y^rjjl^  agree,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  monarchy  of  which  it 

Mareh  ii>    y^ff^  g^  p^^ .  g^(]  (o  avoid  eTecting  a  numerous  democ- 

iueSSetti  "^T*"  ^-^  constitution  of  one  hundred  and  twen^  arti- 
tion  adoptSlL  cles,  Called  the  "  Fundamental  Constitutions,"  was  adbpted, 
establishing  a  government  to  be'  administered  by  lords 
and  noblemen;  connecting  political  power  with  heredi- 
tary wealth  'f  and  placing  nearly  every  office  in  Uie  go- 
Yermnent  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people. 

1670.  7.  *The  attempt  to  establish  the  new  fi>rm  of  govern- 
^JtSSStaS  moot  proved  inefiectual.  The  former  {^ain  and  simple 
^^aSS^  laws  wero  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  and 

remau  fhe  magnlfidkit  model  of  government,  with  its  appenda- 
ges of  royalty,  contrasted  too  ludicroculy  with  the  sparse 
peculation,  and  rude  cabins  of  Carolina.  After  a  con- 
test of  litde  mora  than  twenty  years,  the  constitutioa, 
which  was  never  in  efti)otual  operation,  and  which  had 

b.  im.  proved  to  be  a  source  of  perpetutd  discord,'  was  abrogated^ 
by  the  proprietors  themselves. 

1671.  8.  *The  Clarendon  county  colony  had   never  been 
trtmeSvSu  ^^^  numerous,  and  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  in  its  vf - 

^SSAStii  ^u^ty  oflfeured  little  |»omise  of  reward  to  new  adventu- 
eS^mmt  rers.     In  1671  Sir  John  Teamaas,  the  governor,  was 
""TmSK**^  tnmsferred*   from  the  colony  to  the-  charge  of  another 
0.  Dae.      which  had  recently  been  established'  in  South  Carolina. 
dSMpfffc  Numerous  removals  to  the  southward  greatly  reduced 
the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  and  nearly  the  whole 
country  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  Clarendon  col* 
ony  was  a  second  time  surrendered  to  the  aborigines  be- 
fore the  year  1690. 
rzHmmkma     9.  *Domestic  dissensions  long  retarded  the  prosperi^ 
mirueoSii.  of  the  Albemarle,  or  northern  colony.     Disorder  arose 
from  the  attempts  of  the  governors  to  administer  the  go- 
vernment according  to  the  constitution  of  the  proprietors ; 
1676.     excessive  taxation,  and  restrictions  upon  the  commeroe  of 
the  colony,  occasioned  much  discontent ;  while  numerous 
>«fiigee8  from  Virginia,  the  actors  in  Bacon's  rebellion, 
^HeiKb  of  popular  liberty,  being  kindly  shellcrod  in 
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Caiolinay  gare  enoouragement  to  the  people  to  resist  op-    1677. 
presaion 


ft  b  the  princiiMl  ri»«r  iMxt  wrath  of  tiw  lUmioka.    I*  ««»»"t *°S«^^rf  VdS 
te^  BBflM)  U  St  «aJtod  AmmMco  Bh«r. 


Soin>4L 

,  aahoti 

,,  »dlitanMor 


L   . 


10.  ^The  very  year*  after  the  suppression  of  Bacon's  i.iimtt*t 
rebellion  in  Viiginia,  a  revolt  occurred  in  Carolina,  occa-  ^^J^T'^JJ^ 
■ioned  by  an  attempt  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws  against 
a  vessel  from  New  England.    The  pec^le  took  arms  in 
support  of  a  smuggler,  and  impriscNfted  the  president  of 
the  colony  and  six  members  of  his  council.    John  Cul- 
pepper,  who  had  recently  fled  from  South  Carolina,  was 
iHe  leader  in  the  insurrection.    'During  several  years,  %  Trmtfumt' 
officers  chosen  by  the  people  administered  the  govern-  <y  ******* 
ment,  and  tranquillity  was  for  a  time  restored.     The  in- 
habitants were  restless  and  turbulent  under  a  government      ' 
imposed  on  them  from  abroad,  but  iirm  and  tranquil  when 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

11.  *In  1683  Seth  Sbthel,  one  of  the  proprietors,  ar-     1689. 
rived  as  governor  of  the  province.    Being  exceedingly  *■  JJJ^jg*' 
avaricious,  he  not  only  plundered  the  colonists,  but  cheatp   ekanittr. 
ed  his  proprietary  associates.    He  valued  his  office  <sily 
as  the  means  of  gaining  wealth,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
&vorite  object,  whether  as  judge,  or  executive,  he  was 
ever  open  to  bribery  and  corruption.    *An  historian  of  4.  iWMtf»r» 
North  Carolina  remarks,  that  "the  dark  shades  of  his   ""TSSf 
character  were  not  lelieved  by  a  single  ray  of  virtue.'^ 

The  patience  of  the  inhabitants  being  exhausted  after  'JffSS^ 
nearly  six  years  of  oppression,  they  seized  theiir  governor 
with  the  design  of  sending  bim  to  England ;  but,  at  his     1688. 
own  request,  he  was  tried  by  the  assembly,  which  bao^  [^j 

ished  him  from  the  colony.  --^  *' 

12.  •Ludwell,  the  next  governor,  redressed  the  frauds,  1689.  *V^ 
puWic  and  private,  which  Sothel  had  committed,  and  re-  VlffiS^.  ^^- 
stored  order  to  the  colony.  ^In  1605  Sir  John  Arohdale,  luOwJSl  *  j  ^^ 
another  of  the  proprietors,  a  man  of  much  sagacity  and  ex-  ^  j^^ai,  *  ^ 
emplary  conduct,  arrived  as  governor  of  both  the  Caroli.  '^^^SSSS^ 

nas,    'In  1698  the  first  settlements  were  made  on  Pamlico  t.  FtntHtOf 
or  Tar*  River.     The  Pamlico  Indians  in  that  vicinity    "SSaS 
had  been  nearly  destit>yed,  two  years  previous  by  a  pea-      ''^*^' 
tilential  &ver ;  while  another  numerous  tribe  had  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  arms  of  a  more  powerful  nation. 

18.  'The  want  of  harmony,  which  generally  prevailed  •^JSS&S' 
between  the  proprietors  and  the  people,  did  not  check  the 
increase  of  population.     "In  1707  a  conmany  of  French  '^jg^Siw^ 
Protestants,  who  had  previously  settled  m  Virginia,  re- 
moved  to  Carolina.     Two  years  later,  they  were  followed     1709. 


I 
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AXALT8I8.  by  a  hundred  German  familiea  from  the  Rhine^*  who 
W  had  been  driven  in  poverty  from  their  homes,  by  the  de* 
t.  prMMra*  vastations  of  war,  and  religious  persecution.     'The  propri- 
^SSS^ra^  etors  assigned  to  each  family  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  land ;  and  g^ierous  contributions  in  Bn^and  furnished 
them  with  provisions  and  implements  of  husbandry,  suffi. 
cient  for  their  immediate  wants. 
1  cfiMnrm       14.  *A  great  change  had  fallen  upon  the  numerous 
jSum'^lpw  Indian  tribes  on  the  sea-coast,  since  the  time  of  Sir  Walter 
itimiSwe  Raleigh's  attempted  settlements.     One  tribe,  which  could 
Sf'wUfr  ^^^  bring  three  thousand  bowmen  into  the  field,  was  now 
iio^vA-     reduced  to  fifteen  men ;  another  had  entirely  disappeared ; 
and,  of  the  whole,  but  a  remnant  remained.     After  hav- 
ing sold  most  of  their  lands,  their  reservations  had  been 
encroached  upon ; — strong  drink  had  degraded  ihe  Indians> 
and  crafty  traders  had  impoverished  them  ;  and  they  had 
passed  away  before  the  march  of  civilization,  like  snow 
beneath  a  vertical  sun. 
t.  Ttaearmu      15.  *The  Tuscaioras  and  the  Corees,  being  farther  in- 
conm.     land,  had  held  little  intercourse  with  the  whites ;  but  they 
had  observed,  with  jealousy  and  fear,  their  growing  pow- 
'  er,  and  the  rapid  advance  of  their  settlements,  and  with 
Indian  secrecy  they  now  plotted  the  extermination  of  the 
1711.     strangers.     *A  surveyor,  who  was  found  upon  their  lands 
'm^rSrAflT  ^^^  ^^^  chain  and  compass,  was  the  first  victim.*     Leav- 
muut.     ing  their  fire-arms,  to  avoid  suspicion,  in  small  parties, 
^8^^     acting  in  concert,  they  approached  the  scattered  settle- 
ments along  Roanokef  River  and  Pamlico  Sound ;  and  in 
b.  octs.     <)ne  night,^  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons  fell  by  the 
•       hatchet. 
I.  sendea  qf     16.  *Colonel   Bam  Well,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
^wMmSut  friendly  Cherokees,  Creeks,  and  Caiawbas,  was  sent  from 
tn$  bOiam.  g^jjjjj  Qarolina  to  the  relief  of  the  settlers,  and  having 
defeated  the  enemy  in  difierent  actions,  he  pursued  them 
to. their  fortified  iown,:^  which  capitulated,  and  the  Indians 
•  Tarowr    ^^^^  allowed  to  escape.    'But  in  a  few  days  the  treaty 
''^«S  S^  ^^  broken  on  both  sides,  and  the  Indians  renewed  hostil* 
(tower,    ities.    At  length  Colonel  Moore,  of  8outh  Carolma,  ar- 
o  Dflo.      rived,<  with  forty  white  men  and  eight  hundred  friendly 
1713.     Indians ;  and  in  1713  the  Tuscaroras  were  besieged  in 
A  April  8,    their  fort,§  and  eight  hundred  taken  prisoners*^    At  last 


*  Tht  JZAaiw.  tn%  of  Uw  ibost  Inuwrttat  riran  In  Enrope,  riiM  In  SwIlMrlftiid,  , 
Chxtragh  Lftke  Oonatanec,  and  aner  flowing  N.  and  NW.  tturongli  Gormanyf  h  tornt  to  tha 
iiMt,  and,  thfoogli  ttuwanl  ehaaaato,  antnci  Um  Nortk  Sta  or  Gaman  Oeaan,  batvani  HoUand 
and  Belgtnm. 

f  nooHolu  RIf«r,  finned  by  the  Jnnetiftn  of  Stannton  and  Bun  Biren,  naar  Cha  wrath 
bonodarjr  of  Vlnsinia,  flowt  S.H.  through  tha  northaaatem  part  of  North  CaroUna,  and  anion 
tha  band  or  Albenottla  Sound. 

t  This  piMa  was  OMT  tha  Bfrer  NeuM,  a  short  dist^nca  afaom  Bdenton,  in  Cravan  Connfey. 

^XMs  piaoawM  In  Qnana  Connlgr,  on  Cutmttua  (or  Oocadmaj)  Cnitk,  a  •hart  dirtanoa 
. tote  tha  aifarN« 
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the  hostile  part  of  the  tribe  migrated  north,  and,  joining    lyisi. 

their  kindred  in  New  York,  became  the  sixth  nation  of- 

the  Iroquois  confederacy.    In  1715  peace  was  concluded*     i  ti  k 
with  Uie  CJorees.  *^p*^- 

17.  4h  1729,  the  two  Carolinas,  which  had  hitherto     1729 
been  under  the  superintendence"  of  the  same  boaid  of  1  svmut'tua 
proprietors,  were  finally  separated;*'  and  roval  govern-  **m3*** 
roents,  entirely  unconnected,  were  established*  over  them      ^  ''"^• 
•From  this  time,  until  the  period  immediately  preceding  ,  "c^^^on 
the  Kevolution,  few  events  occurred  to  disturb  the  peace  'f»f.p^/re$» 
and  increasing  prosperity  of  North  Carolina.     In  1744  o^fi^ 
public  attention  was  turned  to  the  defence  of  the  sea^oast,   ttJ?2J/2? 
^  account  t)f  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between       '^ 
England  and  Spain.     About  the  time  of  the  commence, 
ment  of  the^Frcnch  and  Indian  war,  the  colony  received 
large  accessions  to  its  numbers,  by  emigrants  from  Ireland     1754 
and  Scotland,  and  thus  the  settlements  were  extended  into 
the  interior,  where  the  soil  was  far  more  fertile  than  the 
lands  previou^y  occupied. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA.* 


BuiJ§etaf 


in  1663,  embraced,  as  has  been  stated,*  a  Itfrge  extent  of  jP^"'"'^ 
territory,  reaching  from  Virginia  to  Florida.     *  After  the     ,fi7rt**' 
establishment  of  a  colony  in  the  northern  part  of  their  4  tM^t- 
province,  the  proprietors,  early  in  1670,  fitted  out  several  ^^^fXnfi'^ 
ships,  with  emigrants,  for  planting  a  southern  colony,  un-  ^l^S^"^ 
der  the  direction  of  William  Sayle,  who  had  previously 
explored  the  coast.     The  ships  which  bore  the  emigrants 
entered  the  harbor  of  Port  Royal,  near  Beaufort^f  whence, 
after  a  short  delay,  they  sailed  into  Ashiey:^  River,  on  the 


SOUTH  CAROUNA,  one  of  Um  Southern  S(a(«s  eontains  an  area  of  lucrlr  88,000  tmaf 
>^«.  Th*ae»><raast  la  boidered  with  ft  chain  of  fertile  Wanda.  The  Low  Comun,  winding 
ftom  Hghty  to  100  mOoa  firom  the  eoaat,  Is  covered  with  fbreata  of  plteh  pine,  called  ptne  bai> 
J«M,  interBperaed  with  manfaea  and  twampa,  which  ibim  ezoellent  rice  plantadona.  Beyond 
ttiJs,  ext«ndl«g  flftj  or  aiz^  mllea  in  width,  ia  the  mtdU  Country^  eompoeed  of  Butterons 
ndgaa  of  aaad  hula,  pntanttng  an  ftppeavanee  whieh  has  been  compaced  to  the  wafes  of  the 
iM,  suddenly  arreaCed  in  their  couxee.  Beyond  these  sand  hSUs  eominencee  the  Vpper  Country. 
wUeh  la  a  heaatifhl  and  healthy,  and  generally  fertile  region,  abont  800  feet  abore  the  lerel  of 
the  asa.  The  Blue  Ridge,  a  branch  of  the  AUeghaniea,  pasaea  along  the  N  Western  boundary 
of  the  state. 

t  Bemnforty  In  Sooth  Carolina,  Ss  situated  on  TE^ort  Royal  Island,  on  the  W.  hank  of  Port 
Royal  lUver,  a  nanow  branch  of  the  ocean.  It  Is  sixteen  miles  from  the  sea,  and  abont  thhrty- 
*x  mUea,  In  a  direct  line,  N^  ftom  Savannah.    (See  Map,  p.  129.)    ,  ,       ,        ^ 

1  AMkhg  Rivur  tisea  about  thirty  aiilea  N.W.  fiom  Charleston,  and,  pMsIng  along  the  w«A 
iMaofthadty,eirtiagC1iailiahinlUahorBa»s>ittileaapoin(JMocaaa.    (Sea  Iftv,  ant  M«i,> 
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1.  The  charter  granted  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  others,  ^  ch^erto         Lt" 


—  V,. 
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AHALTSte.  south  side  of  which  the  settlement  of  Old  diarioaton  waa 
commenced.     The  oolooy,  in  hcoor  of  Sir  Georae  Carte- 
ret, one  of  the   proprietors,  vim  called  the  Caktskbt 
CouNTT  Colon  T. 
1671.        3.  'Early  in  1671  Governor  Sayle  sunk  under  the  dig. 
^•^tki'h'  ^^^^  °^  ^  sickly  climate,  and  the  coiuMul  appointed  Jose|A 
an.       West  to  Buooeed  him,  until  they  abould  learn  the  will  of 
the  proprietors.     In  a  few  months,  Sir  Idba  Yeamana, 
(.dhs.     then  governor  of  Clarendon,  was  appointed*  goreraor  of 
mtMtaw  the  southern -colony.      'Prom  Barbadoea  he  brought  a 
"^SUl     number  of  A&ican  slaves,  and  South  Carolina  was,  from 
the  first,  eeeentiallyi  a  planting  state,  with  slave  labor. 
*.  The  fie-    'Representative  government  was  early  establi^dted^  by  the    i 
Mjo!^^  people,  but  the  attempt  to  cany  out  the  plan  of  govem- 
b  im-*'    ment  formed  by  the  prt^rietora  proved  inefiectual. 
t.  ^^""^       3>  'Several  circumstances  contributed  to  promote  the 
JC^UM  early  settlement  of  South  Carolina.     A  long  and  Uoody 
antgrnuM  War  between  two  neighboring  Indian  tribes,  uxl  a  itttal 
■^^Sli.    epidemic  which  had  recently  prevailed,  hod  opened  the 
way  for  the  more  peaceful  occupation  of  the  oountry  hy 
the  English.     The  recent  ccmquest  of  New  Netherlands 
induoea  many  6f  the  Ihitch  to  emigrate,  and  several  ship 
a,  itn.      loads  of  them  were  conveyed*  to  Carolina,  by  the  proprie- 
tors, free  of  expense.     Lands  were  amigned  them  west  of 
the  Ashley  River,  where  th^  formed  a  settlement,  which 
was  called  Jamestown.      The   inhabitants  soon  ^iread 
themselves  through  the  country,  and  in  process  of  time 
the  town  was  deserted.     Their  prosperity  induced  many 
of  their  countrymen  from  Hollai^  to  follow  them.     A  few 
years  later  a  c<»npaDy  of  French  Protestants,  refugees  from 
t.  im.      theirowQ  country,  were  sent' over  by  the  king  of  England. 
»  maiim-u      4.  'The  pleaaant  locaiion  of  "  Oyster  Pwnt,"  between 
ffal^im.  the  rivers  Ashley  and  Cooper,*  bad  early  attracted  (he  at- 
tention  of  the  settlers,  and  had  gained  a  few  inhabitants  ; 
16S0.     tuid  in  1680  the  foundation  of  a  new  town  was  laid  there, 
which  was  colled  Charleston.^     It  was  immediately  de- 

•  Ompcr  lUnr  Ah*  nboat  lhlrtr->>*  nU"  f -*■ 
fmni  nurlwtnn,  mil  rimliii  ilwii  ilii  ■■>  n11«  nf  ttn 
d^,  ODltM  >ini  Aahlrr  Bnr,  to  ftm  Ch  ' 
UiMor.    WindsBInT,  aihonbUbrgKl 
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dared  the  capital  of  the  provmce,  and  during  the  first    l#80. 
year  •thirty  dwellings  were  erected.     'In  the  same  year 


the  oolony  was  involved  in  difficulties  with  the  Indians.  HkSeS^ 
Straggling  parties  of  the  Westoes  t)egan  to  plunder  the  ^ISSiSlaJ!! 
plantations,  and  several  Indians  were  shot  by  the  planters. 
War  immediately  broke  out ;  a  price  was  fixed  on  In* 
dian  prisoners ;  and  many  of  them  were  sent  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  sold  for  slaves.     The  following  yeai«  peace  was     m.  mt. 
concluded,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  decide 
all  complaints  between  the  contending  parties. 

5.  Hn  1684  a  few  families  of  Scotch  emigrants  settled     1684. 
at  Pon  Royal ;  but  two  years  later,  the  Spaniards  of  St.  iJ^^S^S, 
Augustine,  claiming  the  territory,  invaded  the  s^tlement,     1686. 
and  laid  it  waste.     *  About  this  time  the  revocation^  of  the  ••  Remnaitf 
edict  of  Nantes*  induced  a  large  number  of  French  Pro-    jSSSSi  ^ 
testants,  generally  called  Huguenots,  to  leave  their  coun-     ^  ^"^ 
try  and  seek  an  asylum  m  America.     A  few  settled  in 
New  England  ;  others  in  New  York  ;  but  South  Carolina 
became  their  chief  resort.     ^Although  they  had  been  in-  {jJ^JJ^JJ 
duced,  by  the  proprietors,  to  believe  that  the  full  rights  of  rgjvM^ 
citizenship   would  be  extended  to  them  here,  yet  they  ^  th€  Bn^ 
were  long  viewed  with  jealousy  and  distrust  by  the  £^-       ^'^ 
lish  settlers,  who  were  desirous  of  driving  them  from  the 
country,  by  enforcing  against  them  the  laws  of  England 
respecting  aliens. 

6.  *The  administration*  of  Governor  Colleton  was  sig-  i«w»j Jjf  ;;  • 
nalized  by  a  continued  series  of  disputes  with  the  people,    rug  Got.  c  - 
who,  like  the  settlers  in  North  Carolina,  refused  to  sub-  a^«S£^  ^-^ 
rait  to  the  form  of  government  established  by  the  proprie-       '*^ 
tors.     An  attempt  of  the  governor  to  collect  the  rents 
claimed  by  the  proprietors,  filially  drove  the  people  to  open 
rebellion.  They  forcibly  took  possession  of  the  public  rec- 
ords, held  assemblies  in  opposition  to  the  governor,  and  the 
authority  of  the  proprietors,  and  imprison^  the  secretary  of 
the  province.     At  length  Colleton,  pretending  danger  from 
Indians  or  Spaniards,  called  out  the  militia,  and   pro- 
claimed the  province  under  martial  law.     This  only  ex- 
asperated the  people  the  more,  and  Colleton  was  finally 
impeached  by  the  assembly,  and  banished  fnxn  the  pro- 
vince. 

7.  'During  these  commotions,  Seth  Sothel,  who  had     1690. 
previously  been  banished**  from  North  Carolina,  arrived  J,^SJfSi5t 
in  the  province,  and  assumed  the  government,  with  the  A8««p.25». 


Odrty  miles  ftomS  month.    U™  In  thb  pl-«  that  UewT  IJ- P«««^g* J^^ 
edict  in  16fl8,  in  fcTW  of  the  Prole.l«it».  granUnff  tbem  tha  ^^^^%^Z^^^ 
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Mid  JbonamtuiM  of  them  d«d  from  Um  Jdasdom. 
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j^S  coiornxL  msTomr.  ibook  it. 

iNALTaifl.  consent  of  the  people.     But  hijs  avarice  led  him  to  trani« 

~  pie  upon  every  restraint  of  justice  and  equity  ;  and»  after 

two  years  of  tyranny  and  misrule,  he  likewise  was  do- 

L  Ludipan  posed  and  banished  by  the  peo{^8.     Thilip  Ludwell,  for 

•*'Jto!!!''*'  some  time  governor  of  North  Carolina,  was  then  sent  to  the 

1692.  southern  province,  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  the  pro- 
prietors. But  tlie  old  disputes  revived,  and  after  a  brief, 
but  turbulent  administration,  he  gladly  withdrew  into 
Virginia. 

1693.  8.  'In  1693,  one  cause  of  discontent  with  the  people 
*  *uSf***  ^^  removed  by  the  proprietors ;  who  abolished  the  "  Fun- 
damental Constitution,"  and  returned  to  a  more  simple 

i  s.  Jreh-     and  more  republican  form  of  government.     'But  conten- 

^i  ^Mi$6nuon.  tions  and  disputes  still  continuing,  John  Archdale,  who 

was  a  Quaker,  and  proprietor,  came  over  in  1695 ;  and 
by  a  wise  and  equitable  administration,  did  much  to  allay 
private  animosities,  and  remove  the  causes  of  civil  dis- 
4.  Frinth  cord.  ^Matters  of  general  moment  were  settled  to  the 
r^fiig^.  satisfaction  of  all,  excepting  the  French  refugees;  and 
such  was  the  antipathy  of  the  English  settlers  against 
these  peaceable,  but  unfortunate  people,  that  Governor 
j^rchdale  found  it  necessary  to  exclude  the  latter  from  all 
concern  in  the  legislature. 

1696.  9.  •Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  colony,  soon  aAer 
3^*J'  ^^®  return  of  Archdale,  all  difficulties  with  the  Huguenots 

*^^2J»  were  amicably  settled.  Their  quiet  and  inoffensive  beha- 
vior,  and  their  zeal  for  the  success  of  the  colony,  had 
gradually  removed  the  national  antipathies;  and  the  gen- 

1697.  eral  assembly  at  length  admitted*  them  to  all  the  rights 
a.  March,    of  citizeus  and  freemen.     The  French  and  English  Pro- 

testants  of  Carolina  have  ever  since  lived  together  in  har- 

1702.     mony  and  peace.     'In  1702,  immediately  after  the  deeia- 

••  Warlike  ration''  of  war,  by  England,  against  France  and  Spain, 

jpoMd^iSr  Governor  Moore  proposed  to  Uie  assembly  of  Carolina  an 

'"'TtmT**  expedition  against  the  Spanish  settlement  of  St.  Angus- 

L^!Lg|  ^^°®»  ^"  Florida.     'The  more  considerate  exposed  the  pro- 

Mtf.     '  ject,  but  a  majority  being  in  favor  of  it,  a  sum  of  about 

nine  thousand  dollars  was  voted  for  the  war,  and  1200 ' 

men  were  raised,  of  whom  half  were  Indians. 

t.  Espeduum      10.  *  While  Colonel  Daniel  marched  a^^ainst  St.  Auffus- 
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\SSiini,  tine  by  land,  the  governor  proceeded  with  the  main  body 
by  sea,  and  blooked  up  the  harbor.  The  Spaniards,  tak- 
ng  with  them  all  their  most  valuable  effects,  and  a  large 
supply  of  provisions,  retired  to  their  castle.  As  nothing 
could  bo  effected  against  it,  for  the  want  of  heavy  artil- 
lery, Daniel  was  despatched  to  Jamaica,*  for  cannon,  raor- 


*«^^M^«mo  of  Uw  W«te  fnilift  Ijauidt,  U  100  mllas  S.  from  Gate,  and  SOO  S.S.  from  fl4 
^Pwtoa.    ItlaorauoTalfonD.andiaabootUOmllMlosf. 
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tars,  &o.     Daring  his  absence,  two  Spanish  ships  appear-    ly^s. 
ed  of[  the  harbor ;  when  Governor  Moore,  abandoning  his  ■ 

ships,  made  a  hasty  retreat  into  Carolina.  Colonel  Dan- 
iel, on  his  return,  standing  in  for  the  harbor,  made  a  nar« 
row  escape  from  the  enemy. 

11.  ^The  hasty  retreat  of  the  governor  was  severely  LDOtinevr- 
oensured  by  the  people  of  Carolina.  This  enterprise  "i^^/^JSu^ 
loaded  the  colony  with  a  debt  of  more  than  26,000  dollars, 

for  the  payment  of  which  bills  of  crecdt  were  issued  ;  the 
first  paper  money  used  in  Carolina.    *An  expedition  which     1703. 
was  soon  after  undertaken*  against  the  Apalachian  In-  ^tieipSS^ 
diansy  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  Spaniards,  proved     cw*iw. 
more  successful.     The  Indian  towns  between  the  rivers     *"  ^^^ 
Altamaha*  and  Savannahf  were  laid  in  aslies;  several 
hundred  Indians  were  taken  prisoners;  and  the  whole     1704. 
province  of  Apalachia  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Eng- 
lish government. 

12.  *The  establishment  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  a.  emumu^ 
Carolina,  had  long  been  a  favorite  object  with  several  of  ^'onmhp 
the  proprietors,  and  during  the  administration  of  Sir  Na-    ^^^^^ 
thaniel  Johnson,  who  succeeded^  Governor  Moore,  their     b.  vm. 
designs  were  folly  carried  out;  and  not  only  was  the 
Episcopal  form  of  worship  established,  as  the  religion  of 

the  province,  but  all  dissenters  were  excluded  from  the 

colonial  legislature.     *The  dissenters  then  carried  their  «.  Dta^tonjf 

cause  before  ihe  English  parliament,  which  declared  that  '^'*"''**» 

the  acts  complained  of  were  repugnant  to  the  laws  of 

England,  and  contrary  to  the  charter  of  the  proprietors. 

*Soon  after,  the  colonial  assembly  of  Carolina  repealed* 

the  laws  which  disfranchised  a  portion  of  the  people ;  but 

the  Church  of  England  remained  the  established  religion 

of  the  province  until  the  Revolution. 

13.  *From  these  domestic  troubles,  a  threatened  inva-  •.  Thnatenti 
ak)n  of  the  province  turned  the  attention  of  the  people    ^••"'^ 
towards  their  common  defence  against  foreign  enemies. 
'Queen  Anne's  war  still  continued  ;  and  Spain,  consider-  ^'SJ^J.^ 
ing  Carolina  as  a  part  of  Florida,  determined  to  assert  her      <^^ 
right  by  force  of  arms.     'In  1706,  a  French  and  Spanish    t^Event* 
squadron  from  Havanna  appeared  before  Charleston ;  but  nunini 
the  inhabitants,  headed  by  the  governor  and  Colonel  Rhett, 
assembled  in  great  numbers  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 
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tfM  rtT«r,  sad  ttore  than  800  hj  the.itvtr's  eaoxm. 
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AKALT8IS.  The  enemy  landed  in  several  places,  but  were  repulsed 
with  loss.     One  of  the  French  ships  was  taken,  and  the 
invasian,  at  first  so  alarming,  was  repelled  with  little  loss, 
and  little  expense  to  the  colony. 
1715.         14.  4n  1715  a  general  Indian  war  broke  out,  headed 
"  ^^nTsT^  ^y  the  Yamassees,  and  involving  all  the  Indian  tribes  from 
Cape  Fear  River  to  the  Alabama.     The  Yamassees  had 
previously  shown  great  friendship  to  the  English ;  and 
the  war  oommenoec^  before  the  latter  were  aware  of  thdur 
a. April m  danger.     The  frontier  settlements  were  desolated;  Port 
Royal  was  abandoned ;   Charleston  itself  was  in  dan« 
t.»nhm  ger;  and  the  colony  aeenied  near  its  ruin.    *But  Grov« 
Mi^mii^w  emor  Craven,  with  nearly  the  entire  force  o£  the  colony^ 
qftte  vHtr.  advanced  against  the  enemy,  drove  their  straggling  parties 
before  him,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Salkehatohie*  enooun- 
b.Miu.     teredi*  their  main  body  in  camp,  and  ajfter  a  bloody  battle 
gained  a  complete  victory.     At  length  the  Yamassees,  be- 
ing driven  from  their  territory,  retired  to  Florida,  where 
they  were  kindly  received  by  the  Spaniards, 
.inomattte       15.  *The  war  with  the  Yamassees  was  followed,  in 
Y%*S^^  1719,  by  a  domest'c  revolution  in  Carolina.     ^As  the  pro* 
ii»€ont€fu.  prietors  refused  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  debt  incurred  by 
the  war,  and  likewise  enforced  their  land  claims  with  se- 
verity, the  colonists  began  to  look  towards  the  crown  for 
^Rmat^  assistance  and  protection.     *After  much  controversy  and 
iSif.      difficulty  with  the  proprietors,  the  assembly  aftd  the  people 
openly  rebelled  af  unst  their  authority,  and  in  the  name 
c  D«e.     of  the  kinff  proclaimed^  James  Moore  governor  of  the 
1720.    province.    The  agent  of  Carolina  obtained,  in  England,  a 
hearing  from  the  lords  of  the  regency,  who  deci&d  that 
the  proprietors  had  forfeited  their  charter. 
•.Motebon.      16.  'While  measures  were  taken  for  its  abrogation* 
Francis  Nicholson,  who  had  previously  exercised  the  of. 
fice  of  governor  in  New  York,  in  Maryland,  in  Virginia, 
d.  Sept     and  in  Nova  Scotia,  now  received^  a  royal  commission  as 
«.  vm.      governor  of  Carolina ;  and,  early  In  the  following  year,* 
7.  Jrrmtf'  arrived  in  the  province.     rPhe  controversy  with  the  pro- 
"SST^^S!*  prietors  was  finally  adjusted  in  1729,  when  seven,  out  of 
'^tSUf^  the  eight,  sold  to  the  king,  for  less  than  80,000  dollars, 
their  claims  to  the  soil  and  rents  in  both  Carolinas ;  and 
all  assigned  to  him  the  powers  of  government  granted 
9.8ituatiMi  them  by  their  charter.      *Both  Carolinas  then  became 
jiMt.      royal  governments,  under  which  they  remained  until  the 
Revolution. 

•  &a«A«ft4M  ittkeiianeiHntoaiAupparpordmortheCtinMOTBI^  ■«• 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

GEORGIA.*  -^"^^A 


1.  *At  the  time  of  the  surrendei*  of  the  Carolina  char-  ^  sumtiom 
ter  to  the  ciown,  the  counUy  southwest  of  the  Savannah   Jgjgjj; 


was  a  w^ilderness,  occupied  by  savage  tribes,  and  claimed  ^^^^ 

by  Spain  as  a  part  of  Florida,  and  by  England  as  a  part  cgp^ 

of  Carolina.     'Happily  lor  the  claims  of  the  latter,  and  ^im 

the  security  of  Carolina,  ^i  1732  a  number  of  persons  in  %J^^ 

England,  influenced  by  motives  of  patriotism  and  human.  ^^Tm.^ 
ity,  formed  the  project  of  planting  a  colony  in  the  disputed 
territory. 

2.  *James  Oglethorpe,  a  member  of  the  British  parlia.  9.  ogtamarn 
roent,  a  soldier  and  a  loyalist,  but  a  friend  of  the  unfi>r.  SiuSuL 
tunate,  first  conceived  the  idea  of  opening,  fi>r  the  poor 
of  his  own  country,  and  for  persecuted  Protestants  of  all 
nations,  an  asylum  in  America,  where  former  poverty 
would  be  no  reproach,  and  where  all  might  worship  with, 
out  fear  of  persecution.     'The  benevolent  enterprise  met  ^.timgnrnt, 
with  favor  from  the  king,  who  granted,)*  for  twenty^one  ff 
years,  to  a  corporation,  "  in  trust  for  the  poor,"  the  coun-  ^  ^ 
try  between  the.  Savannah  and  the  Altamaha,  and  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific  Ocean.     The  new  province  was  named 
Georgia. 

3.  *In  November  of  the  same  year,  Oglethorpe,  with  i.  ^tumtmt  \'  ^- 
nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  emigrants,  embarked*  for  ^^JJI^*^  :rv 
America,   and  aHer  touching**  kt  CharlestiHi  and  Port     1733. 

Royal,  on  the  twelfth  of  February  landed  at  Savannah.f  d.  Jaa.it.  ri; 

On  Yamacraw  bluflT,  a  settlemoit  was  immediately  com-  ^  ^ 

menced,  and  the  town,  after  the  Indian  name  of  the  river,  ^  ai^m  #-*^ 

was  called  Savannah.*  'After  completing  a  slight  foftifi-  eQi^er«»e$,  ^ 


•  OVOROIA,  one  «r  liw  SooHiftni  Btetea.  eonteini  an  warn  of  aboat  90,000  mnmn  nllea. 
TtM  watin  coast,  to  the  dletanee  ofieTen  or  eight  milea,  ia  intaneeted  by  munenraalnlota,  com. 
atvnieatiBf  with  eaeh  other,  and  naTigable  Ibr  tmall  Teaaele.  llie  talaadi  thus  fiMmied  oonsiBi 
■oa^  of  aalt  manhce.  wfaieb  nodnce  aea  lalaod  eoiUm  of  a  nqwrior  quality.  The  eoaat  on 
inaliiland,  to  the  dietanee  of  eefecal  mflee,  Ib  nmetly  »  aalt  mareh ;  byond  whkh  are  the 


thoae  of  Sooth  Cttolfaia.    The  Qipfr  Onntfyy  b  an  ex-  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


teittlTe  teUe  !aad,  with  a  black  and  ftrtOe  m»0.  Near 
the  boundaej  of  Teoneaeee  and  Carottna,  on  the  north, 
tte  eonttlry  beeonee  moantalnoos. 

t  SatioiMaA,  now  the  laxgeat  dtT,  and  ttie  principa] 
aeapoit  of  Qeoxf^  la  dtoated  on  the  S.W.  bank  of  the 
Bavaanah  Blt«r,  on  a  landy  pkdn  §agtj  fcet  abote  the 
hfval  at  the  tide,  and  aeventeen  mUes  from  the  aea. 
The  dty  ia  regalarly  laid  oat  hi  the  tmn  of  a  oar- 
aUetognm,  with  atreets  eroerinf  «nch  other  at  right 
aaoslca.  Teaaete  requiring  ftmitaan  Itoet  of  water  eoaoe 
in  to  the  wharrea  of  the  dty,  and  larger  renda  to 
Jttiv  PdUkpm  Bok,  tfane  mllea  below  the  e^y.    (See 
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cation  for  the  defence  of  the  settlers,  Oglethorpe  invited 
the  neighboring  Indian  chiefs  to  meet  him  at  Savannah, 
in  order  to  treat  with  them  for  their  lands,  and  establish 
relation  J  of  friendship. 

4.  *In  June  the  chiefs  of  the  Creek  nation  assembled  ; 
— ^kind  feelings  prevailed ;  and  the  English  Were  cordially 
welcomed  to  the  country.  An  aged  wairior  presented 
several  bundles  of  skins,  saying  that,  although  the  Indians 
were  poor,  they  gave,  with  a  good  heart,  such  things  pa 
they  possessed.  Anotl\^r  chief  presented  the  skin  of  a 
bufialo,  painted,  on  the  inside,  with  the  head  and  feathers 
of  an  eagle.  He  said  the  English  were  as  swill  as  the 
eagle,  and  as  strong  as  the  buffiilo ;  for  they  6ew  over  vast 
seas ;  and  were  so  powerful,  that  nothing  could  withstand 
them.  He  reminded  them  that  the  feathers  of  the  eagle  were 
8oi\,  and  signified  love ;  that  the  skin  of  the  buffalo  was  warm, 
and  Signified  protection  ;  and  therefore  he  hoped  the  Eng- 
lish would  love  and  protect  the  little  families  of  the  Indians. 

5.  *The  settlers  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  but  as 
most  of  those  who  first  came  over,  were  not  only  poor,  but 
unaccustomed  to  habits  of  industry,  they  were  poorly 
qualified  to  encounter  the  toil  and  haidships  to  which  their 
situation  exposed  them.  'The  liberality  of  the  trustees 
then  invited  emigrants  of  more  enterprising  habits ;  and 
large  numbers  of  Swiss,  Germans,  and  Scotch,  accepted 
their  proposals.  *The  regulations  of  the  trustees  at  first 
forbade  the  use  of  negroes, — prohibited  the  importation 
of  rum, — and  interdicted  all  trade  with  the  Indians,  with- 
out a  special  license.  Slavery  was  declared  to  be  not 
only  immoral,  but  contrary  to  die  laws  of  England. 

6.  'Early  in  17^6,  Oglethorpe,  who  had  previously 
visited  England,  returned*  to  Georgia,  with  a  new  com- 
pany of  three  hundred  emigrants.  *In  anticipation  of 
war  between  England  and  Spain,  he  fortified  his  colony, 
by  erecting  forts  at  Augusta,*  Darien,'}'  Frederica,):  on 
Cumberland  Island^  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's,|| 


•  Augusta  city  U  altoated  on  tbe  8.W.  tide  of  the  SaTummh  River,  120  mOee  N.W.  ftom 
BftTannah  City.    It  Is  at  the  bead  of  steamboat  oftTlefttloa  on  the  SaTsmiah,  is  tnrroundfld  bj 
a  rich  eonntiy,  and  has  an  acttve  trade. 
t  Daritn  is  sltoated  on  a  hl^  sandy  bluff,  on  (he  north  and  principal  ebaAael  of  ibe  Alt** 
Ticiyrrr  or  iKiBtuCA.      maha.  twelve  mltee  from  the  bar  near  its  mouth.    (See  Bfap.) 

t  Frederi(a  Is  sltoated  on  the  west  side  of  St  Simon^s  Island» 
below  the  principal  month  of  the  Altamaha,  and  on  one  of  Ita 
n^tlgabte  chaaneis.  The  fort,  mentioned  above,  was  constraeted 
of  tohh^^  a  mixture  of  water  and  lime,  vith  shells  or  Rra?fd» 
IbrminK  a  hard  rocky  mass  when  dry.  The  rains  of  the  fori 
may  sifll  be  seen.    (See  Map.) 

{  CtntArrlaiul  I^and  Ilea  opposite  the  coast,  at  the  souEhoastem 
•ztremity  of  GcoTSla.  It  is  fifteen  mUes  m  length,  and  from  one 
to  four  In  width.  The  fort  v  as  on  the  soothom  point,  and 
eommaaded  the  entrance  to  8t  Bfary^s  ftlTBr. 

8  St.  Mary*K  Rwer.  forming  part  of  the  boundsar  between 
Oeon^  and  Vlorida,  ent«rs  the  Atlande,  between  Comberia&d 
A  thk  north,  and  Amelia  lalaikd  on  the  sooth. 
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and  even  as  far  as  die  St.  John's,  claimtog  for  the  Eng-    17M. 
lish,  all  the  territory  north  of  that  riyer.     *But  tlie  Span-  - 


Ctmhrnvr 


ifih  authorities  of  St.  Augustine  complained  of  the  near  V^ftyiA* 
approach  of  the  English  ;  and  their  commissioners,  sent    tSSSJH^ 
to  confer  with  Oglethorpe,  demanded  the  evacuation  of    « 
the  country,  as  far  north  as  St.  Helena  Sound  ;*  and,  in 
case  of  refusal,  threatened  hostilities.     'The  fortress  at   SLBow>far 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  was  abandoned ;  but  that  near  jjfffSST 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Mary's  was  retained  ;  and  this  river       '^ 
afterwards  became  the  southern  boundary  of  Georgia. 

7.  *The  celebrated  John  Wesley,  founder  of  the  Metho-  i^  wstw* 
dist  church,  had  returned  With  Oglethorpe,  with  the  cha*    ifoiiSeL 
ritable  design  of  rendering  Georgia  a  religious  colony, 

and  of  converting  the  Indians.     ^Having  become  unpc^u-  4.  wnatrm- 
lar  by  his  zeal  and  imprudence,  he  was  indieted  for  exer-  mi^. 
cising  unwarranted  ecciesiasUcal  authority ;  and,  after  a   mi  rSSSrSu 
residence  of  two  years  in  the  colony,  he  returned  to  Eng* 
land,  where  ])e  was  long  distinguished  for  his. piety  and 
usefulness.      *Soon   afler  his  return   the   Rev.  George    1.  vMiof 
Whilefield,   another  and   more  di^stinguished  Methodist,    wktt^field. 
visited*  Georgia,  with  the  design  of  establishing  an  oiphan  a.  Mar,  itsl 
asylum  on  lands  obtained  from  the  trustees  U>t  that  pur- 
pose.    The  plan  but  partially  succeeded  during  his  life- 
time, and  was  abandoned  after  his  death. ^  k  iniTrt. 

8.  *To  hasten  the  preparations  for  the  impending  don-  •.  pnparm' 
test  with  Spain,  Oglethorpe  again  visited*  England,  where  '^'(Jj^^ 
he  received^  a  commission  as  brigadicr-general,  with  a     nu-w. 
command  extending  over  South  Carolina,  and,  after  an     1737. 
absence  of  more   than  a  year  and  a   half,  returned*  to   ^'^^' 
Georgia,  bringing  with  him  a  regiment  of  600  men,  for 

the  defence  of  the  southern  front'ers.     ^In  the  latter  part   rDeeim^ 
of  1739,   England  declared'   war   against  Spain ;    and  "SrJjK?'' 
Oglethorpe  immediately  planned  an  expedition  against  St.   o^StS^. 
Augustine.     In  May  of  the  foUowing  year,'  he  entered    t.  Nor.  s. 
Florida  with  a  select  force  of  lour  hundred  men  from  his   '  1740. 
regiment,  some  Carob'na  troops,   and  a  lar^e  body  of 
friendly  Indians. 

9.  *A  Spanish  fort,  twenty-five  miles  from  St.  Angus-  s  ctreum- 
tine,  surrendered  after  a  short  resistance ; — another,  within  teSSii%» 
two  miles,  was  abandoned ;  but  a  summons  for  the  sur^  ^SSSfaL 
render  of  the  town  was  answered  by  a  bold  defiance.  For  ^^s^"'*^ 
a  time  the  Spaniards  were  cut  off  from  all  supplies,  by 

ships  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor ;  but  at  length 
several  Spanish  galleys  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  block- 
ading squftdron,  and  brought  a  reenforcement  and  supplies 


^     I 


•  St.  RUnM&muIbtlnentnnMtotlMOiinlMhMBHer.    It  b  nortti  <rf  St,  HtUn*  I»l«a 
■bA  •boot  aflrinllMlC.E.  from  ScvuiMh.    (800  M»p,  p.  129.) 
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ARALTms.  to  the  garrison.     All  hopes  of  speedily  reducing  the  place 

——-^'^  were  now  lost ; — sickness  began  to  prevail  among  the 

«  ^^'     troops ;  and  Oglethorpe,  with  sorrow  and  regret,  returned* 

to  C^rgia. 
1743»        10.  ^Two  years  later,  the  Spaniards,  in  return,  made 
i^;Stlm^  preparations  for  an  invasion  of  Georgia.     In  July,  a  fleet 
o^rria.    of  thirty-six  sail  from  Havanna  and  St.  Augustine,  bearing 

more  than  three  thousand  troops,  entered  the  harbor  of 
b.jid]rit.    St.  Simon's;*  landed ■*  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  a 

little  above  the  town  of  the  same  name ;  and  erected  a 

n.  Mttvemmut  battery  of  twenty  guns.     'General  Oglethorpe,  who  was 

th^SHmd  then  on  the  island  with  a  force  of  less  than  eight  hundred 

^aSS^  men,  exclusive    of   Indians,    withdrew    to    Frederica; 

^'•*'^-     anxiously    awaiting    an    expected  reenferoement    from 

Carolina.     A  party  of  the  enemy,  having  advanced  within 

two  miles  of  the  town,  was  driven  back  with  loss ;  another 

party  of  three  hundred,  coming  to  their  assistance,  was 
e.jaijri8.    ambuscaded,*  and  two-thirds  of  the  number  were  slaii;  or 

taken  prisoners. 
t-Attaatom      11.  'Oglethorpe  next  resolved  to  attack,  by  night,  one 


pn-   of  the  Spanish  camps ;  but  a  French  soldier  deserted, 
^^^1^     and  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  design  was  defeated.     *Ap- 
gJ'jj^JJJJ  prehenwve  that  the  enemy  would  now  discover  his  week" 
MiMMmy.   ncss,  he  devised  an  expedient  for  destroying  the  credit  o£ 
any  information  that  might  be  given.     He  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  deserter,  requesting  that  he  would  urge  the  Span- 
iards to  an  immediate  attack,  or,  if  he  should  not  succeed 
in  this,  that  he  would  induce  them  to  remain  on  the  island 
three  days  longer,  for  in  that  time  several  British  ships, 
and  a  reenforcement,  were  expected  from  Carolina.     He 
also  dropped  some  hints  of  an  expected  attack  on  St.  Au- 
gustine by  a  British  fleet.     This  letter  he  bribed  a  Spanish 
prisoner  to  deliver  to  the  deserter,  but,  as  was  expected, 
it  was  given  to  the  Spanish  commander. 
$.rfmnnai      13.  'The  deserter  was  immediately  arrested  as  a  spy, 
9fMtpimt.  ^^  ^g  letter  sorely  perplexed  the  Spanish  oflicers,  some 
of  whom  believed  it  was  intended  as  a  deception,  while 
others,  regarding  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  it  as 
highly  probable,  and  fearing  for  the  safety  of  St.  Au^us- 
tine,  advised  an  immediate  rotum  of  the  expedition, 
•^ojjjjjj  •Fortunately,  while  they  were  consulting,  there  appeared, 
firMtf2M»-  at  some  distance  on  the  coast,  three  small  vessels,  which 
were  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  British  fleet  mentioned  in 


_*  A.  fiEinaii««IglaBd  Um  MaUiorttis  ndaeliwl  ebaanal of  tfie  AltMnaha.    R  ii  twvlTs  aUai 
^. ¥H^h  •»&»<«  two  to  Sn  in  irUth.    flM  iMrbor  of  St  8Ibm»%  !•  •»  Oke  M«tb«ni  poini 


•f  Ow  >Im4,  b«fox«  ih*  town  of  Oie^auM  Mine,  ft&d  Mxi  mlUs  Ukm  ''•daxfoik^  At  8ft 


^  wMatoomnMlltnFt    Vbo  northern  j»fi  oTtte  Waad  if  tepanted  firom  Cbi 
^ftamanomk,Mdto«U«d£Atf«6k.MnMi*«.    (8m  im^,  p.  SO.) 
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the  letter.    *It  was  now  determined  to  attacK  Oglethorpe    1749. 
at  Frederica,  beibie  the  expected  reenfereemeat  should  - 


arnve.  $km  m  utmdk 

13.  'While  advancmg  for  this  purpose,  they  fell  into  ril2S^ 
an  ambuscade,*  at  a  place  since  cdled  "  Bloody  Marsh/'  '^£^511^ 
where  they  were  so  wartnly  received  tiiai  they  retreated   &.  juiras. 
with  precipitatioa— abandoned  Uieir  works,  and  hastily 
retired  to  their  sfaifming ;  leaving  a  quantity  of  guns  and 
ammunition  behind  them.    *On  their  way  south  they  z.ofhgru- 
made  an  attack**  on  F<Mft  William,*  but  were  repulsed;    |,'^'|q 
and  two  galleys  were  disabled  and  abandoned.     *The «.  Tftammi 
Spaniards  were  deeply  mortified  at  the  result  of  the  expe-  ^jjf; 
dition  ;  and  the  commander  of  the  troops,  on  his  return  to 
Havanna,  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and,  in  disgrace, 
dismissed  from  the  service. 

14.  *Soon  after  these  events,  Oglethorpe  returned  to     1748. 
England,  never  to  revisit  the  colony  which,  after  ten  years  J^}^ 
of  disinterested  toil,  he  had  planted,  defended,  and  now      tm^ 
left  in  tranquillity.    'Hitherto,  the  people  had  been  imder  a.  oumg^jm 
a  kind  of  military  rule ;  but  now  a  civil  government  was  ^mST^ 
established,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  president 

and  council,  who  were  required  to  govern  according  to 
the  instructions  of  the  trustees. 

15.  HTet  the  colony  did  not  prosper,  and  most  of  the  r.  ommam 
settlers  still  remained  in  poverty,  with  scarcely  tho  hope  ^*^  ••'•^* 
of  better  days.     Under  the  restri^ons  of  the  trustees, 
agriculture  had   not    ik>urished ;    and    oommeroe    had 
scarcely  been  thought  of.    The  people  complained  that,  i.  cemfMmm 
as  they  were  poor,  the  want  of  a  free^  title  to  their  lands   ^'J^f^ 
almost  wholly  deprived  them  of  credit ;  they  wished  that ' 

the  unjust  rule  of  descent,  which  gave  their  property  to 
the  eldest  son,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  younger  children, 
should  be  changed  for  one  more  equitable  ;  but,  more 
than  all,  they  complained  that  they  were  prohibited  the 
use  of  slave  labor,  and  requested  that  the  same  encourage- 
ments should  be  given  to  them  as  were  gi^en  to  their  more 
fiyrlunate  neighbors  in  Carolina. 

16.  *The  regulations  of  the  trustees  began  to  be  evaded,     t.  imtt 


and  th^  laws  acainst  slavery  were  not  rigidly  enforced.  'SnjjSS^ 
At  first,  slaves  from  Carolina  were  hired  for  short  periods ;  •'^ 
then  &r  a  hundred  years,  or  during  life ;  and  a  sum  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  negro  paid  in  advance ;  and,  finally, 
slavers  from  Africa  sailed  directly  to  Savannah ;  and 
Greorgia,  like  Carolina,  became  a  planting  state,  with  slave 
tabor. 
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AitALT»M.       17.  'In  1752,  the  trustees  of  Georgia,  wearied  with 

"TZTT      complaints  against  the  system,  of  government  which  they 

1  nrm^r   ^^  established,  and  finding  that  the  province  languished 

'^SUSmS^  under  their  care,  resigned*  their  charter  to  the  king ; 

«r4  wkw-    and  the  province  was  formed''  into  a  royal  government. 

\'oi*     "The  people  were  then  fiivored  with  the  same  liberties 

%wh0tgttve  and  privileges  that  were  enjoyed  by  the  provinces  of  Ca- 

"  rolina ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  Freoch  and 

Indian  war,  and  the  surrender  of  the  Floridas'to  England, 

by  which  security  was  given  to  the  frontiers,  that  the 

oolooy  began  to  assume  a  flourishii^  conditioii. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
THE   FRENCH  AND   INDIAN  WAR, 


UimOUit,  Brtddo^  SWfcy,  and  JalauoH^IJI.  itsi;  Dtlagi;  «•<*«-'■ 
LautfOnngc;  JndioB  iMHTtint.—IV.  1767:  Dnrnagmul 
LtvitbBTg,  and  Loii  of  Fart  Wk.  Hmrg,—  V.  1753  :  AduOian  0/ 
Lonvburg;  Ahrtcrovi)A^i  'Dtffat;  The  taking  of  Font  Frealttme 
and  D»  Qninw.—  VI.  1759  te  1783  :  Tteanderi/ga  and  Crimn  Paint 
^Uaadaatd;  AwpiM  Takeai  Campuit  of  Qiaiiec,— Of  all  Can- 
ada;  War  wkh  the  Ckertlna  ;  Peaa  «f  llKt. 

I.    CXUSEB    OF    THB   WlX,   ANB    EVBKTS  OF     1764,—    '*^"*' 

'Tbns  &T  Beparftte  accounta  of  Che  early  Amerioao  ool-  i.  m^mpn: 
oniea  fanve  bma  given,  for  the  puipoae  of  preservtsg  that  ^SSSSS* 
unity  of  Darration  which  seemed  best  adapted  to  peoder    ^SlSr 
prontinent  th«  distinctiTe  features  which  m&iied  the  set-      r^^ 
tlement  and  progreea  of  each.     'But  as  we  have  arrived    g  cft«^ 
at  a  period  when  the  wveral  coloniea  have  become  firmly  — *j*^^y«t 
eataUiahed,  and  when  their  inJiTidual  histories  becoma 
leas  eventful,  and  less  intereatinf;,  their  general  history 
will  now  be  taken  up,  and  continued  in  those  more  im-  ^  ^  ^^ 
portant  eventa  which  subaoquently  affeclad  all  the  coloniM.  u^^gff  • 
»ThiB  period  ia  dirtingutehed  by  the  fin^  struggle  for  do-    gM^ 
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AifAtYBiii.  minion  in  America,  between  the  rival  powers  of  Prance 

•  and  Bngiand. 

i.pnvtom       2.  'Those  previous  wars  between  the  two  countriesi 

V  ..  ,  tuHSTritut  whiph  had  so  often  embroiled  their  transatlantic  colonies, 

'^Si^    had   chiefly  arisen   from  dispates  <^  £un]);>ean  origin; 

and  the  events  which  occurred  in  America,  were  r^a^ed 

as  of  secondary  importance  to  those  which,  in  a  greater 

measure,  afiected  the  influence  of  the  rival  powers  in  the 

t.  iwtoMBMi  affiiirs  of  Burope.     *Bnt  the  growing  importance  of  the 

^irndSuMM  American  possessions  of  the  two  countries,  occasioning 

*'*''      disputes  about  territories  tenfold  more  extensive  than  either 

possessed  in  Europe,  at  length  became  the  sole  cause  of 

involving  them  in  another  contest,  more  important  to 

America  than  any  preceding  one,  and  which  is  commonly 

known  as  the  French  and  htdian  war, 

t.  Wkaiwm      8.  *The  English,  by  virtue  of  die  eariy  discovery  by 

'mJiuXaf'  the  Cabots,  claimed  the  whole  seacoast  from  Newfound- 

Mc^^ffljf  ^<^  ^  Florida ;  and  by  numerous  grants  of  territory,  be- 

^^^"^      fore  the  French  had  established  any  settlements  in  the 

Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  they  had  extended  their  claims 

«.  Upm     westward  to  the  Pacific   Ocean,     ^he  French,  on  the 

^pHiS^    contrary,  founded  their  cisums  upon  the  actual  occupation 

finiMuieir  jiujI  exploration  of  the  country.     ^Besides  their  settlements 

ft  Bmjtar  in  New  France,  or  Canada,  and  Acadia,  they  had  long 

^tSSiuiSt  occupied  Detroit,*  had  explored  the  Valley  of  the  Missis- 

'^"^^     Bippi,  and  formed  settlements  at  Kaskaskiaf  and  Vin- 

{  cennes,:(,  and  along  the  northern  border  of  the  Gulf  of 

Mexico. 
•  JEf^gY      4.  'According  to  the  French  claimsy  their  n<mhem  pos- 
^£S!r  Bossioos  of  New  France  and  Acadia  embraced,  within  their 
I  southern  limits,  the  half  of  New  York,  and  the  greater 

portion  of  New  England ;  while  their  western  possessioos, 

of  Upper  and  Lower  Louisiana,  were  held  to  embrace  the 

'  entire  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributary  streaiHs. 

i.Pnptrm-   ^FoT  the  purpose  of  vindicating  their  claims  to  tiiese  ex- 


fmi  ft.     tensive  territories,  and  confining  the  English  to  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  AUeghanies,  the  French  were  buuly  en- 
gaged m  erecting  a  chain  of  forts,  by  way  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Misassippi,  ftom  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Gnlf 
ft.  fliiimjcuj  o^  Mexico. 
•J5,J(^     6.  'A  rojral  grant*  of  an  extensive  tract  of  land  on  the 
a  no.'    Ohio§  River,  to  a  company  of  merchants,  called  the  Ohio 


•Mv&.    (8mM&p,^449) 

tlBwfciiiya,to  th»«paUiwcifcam|)«it  of  th»itrt<  of  IHJnob.  b  iltortid  mt1b»W,M»  of 

m^matk  Rtfm^  MrtiA  ■!!••  ahof  tta  JiuMtai  wUh  tho  Ittirinipyi. 

♦-71"  'J-<  ii  Ig  tlw  •ottUwwtem  prnti  of  Indlaao,  ond  ii  Mkuted  on  Um  X.  boak  of  Uio 
S£  ^Sf*  V^  nOm^  Itf  Mm  iflvwAi  ooufte,  abofo  Ito  ootnuM  into  llw  Ohio. 
^•.<Mto  mvtr  k  f^fOMA  1^  tiM  ooBflnoaee  of  Um  All«ii«V  from  «^  H^  oad  tho 
^^■•iAtt«RikiS^urilidNnt|lB(b«vitt«mport  ofFmn^rHMla.    yn»  Plttitte^ 
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eompany,  gare  the  French  the  first  apprehenakm  that  the    17M« 

English  "Were  designing  to  deprive  them  of  their  western 

trade  with  the  Indians,  and  out  off  their  oommiinication 
between  Canada  and  Louisiana.  *Wbile  the  company  tjpMmf 
were  surveying  these  lands,  with  the  view  of  settlement,  ">S3m!«l^ 
Ume  British  traders  were  seized*  by  a  party  of  French  ^  '^''- 
and  Indians,  and  conveyed  to  a  French  fort  at  Presque 
Isle.*  The  Twightwees,  a  tribe  of  Indians  friendly  to 
the  English,  resenting  the  violence  done  to  their  allies, 
seized  several  French  traders,  and  sent  them  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

6.  'The  French  soon  after  began  the  erection  of  forts    %  k«mm- 
south  of  Lake  Erie,  which  called  forth  serious  complaints    oUSSHf 
ftom  the  Ohio  Company.     As  the  territory  in  dispute  was  *""**•• 
within  the  original  charter  limits  of  Virginia,  Robert  Din- 
widdle, lieutenaat-go?emor  of  the  colony,  deemed  it  his 

duty  to  remonstrate  with  the  French  commandant  of  the 
western  posts,  agsinst  his  proceedings,  and  demand  a 
withdrawal  of  his  troops.  'The  person  employed  to  con-  %  ohtiw 
vey  a  letter  to  the  French  commandant  was  George  "**"****" 
Washington,  an  enterprising  and  public-spirited  young 
man,  then  in  his  twenty-seccmd  year,  who  thus  early  en- 
gaged  in  the  public  service,  and  who  afterwards  became 
illustrious  in  the  annals  of  his  country. 

7.  *The  service  to  which  Washington  was  thus  called,  J|;.5?w!E* 
was  both  difficult  and  dangerous;  as  half  of  his  route,  of  JJJf^JgJf 
four  hundred  miles,  lay  through  a  trackless  wilderness, 
inhabited  by  Indian  tribes,  whose  feelings  were  hostile  to 

the  Englteh.     'Departing,  on  the  81st  of  October,  from      •  fl» 
Williamsburg,'!'  then  the  seat  of  government  of  the  province,    ^••'"^' 
on  the  4th  of  December  he  reached  a  French  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  French  Creek,J  from  which  he  was  conducted 
to  another  fort  higher  up  the  stream,  where  he  found  the 
French  oomman<uint,  M.  De  St  Pierre,*  who  entertained  JT^JJg- 
him  with  great  politeness,  and  gave  him  a\written  answer 
to  Governor  Dinwiddie's  letter. 

-^ -■__-■  ^  ■  I      _        ■  |_ -    . ■    ^-^^—^^ J_.-J--T- —  L  --      -^ ■-__■-  -     -  I 

Om  gOMnd  ooQiM  of  kh0  rirer  It  S.W.  to  the  MlMiflfllpp!,  •  distADee  of  950  mOM  bj  Om 
ifvoTybiifcMlTaboatfiaDteadiMetliM.  It  atpmtM  tb«  stitot  of  Vincbiia  and  Kontneky  on 
Ibo  8..  from  Obio,  ladiMna,  and  UlinoU  on  tbe  N.,  and  dxaiaa  a  vaUey  eonfeaiabig  mora  than 
200,000  M|aai«  muea.  Tho  only  eoo»ld«rable  lUls  in  tb«  rirer  are  at  LooistlUe,  wbore  tbo 
water  deueendg  tvenlgr-tvo  and  a  half  tot  in  tvo  mflea,  axooiid  which  haa  been  completfld  a 
easAl  that  "si^ipftn  the  pffyfgft  of  the  largest  steamboata. 

•  iVcfotM  ttU  (atanoet  an  idand  aa  Ite  name  ImpUei,)  ii  a  mall  pentnaala  on  the  eoufihem 
•hare  of  Lake  Xrle,  at  the  northwestern  extoeinity  of  Fennsylvania.  The  place  reftrred  to  in 
bMcory  ae  Pieeqoe  lele  la  thepreeent  rilkge  o<  Stm,  whkh  Is  aieoated  on  the  S.W.  aUe  of  the 
bay  ftymad  between  Preeaoe  lile  and  the  mainland.  »^    ,.  ■>* «.       m- 

t  Wmamdmrg  to  aAtoated  on  elected  ground  between  Jemes  and  ^^ift^^  •  *^  *^S» 
11.15.  ftom  Jameitown.    It  U  the  seat  of  WllHam  and  Mary  CoUefs,  founded  in  leW-    <8ee 

^HJS:Ot^  called  by  the  Freneh  la«  Bc^^  tO  ^^''ii^'St^^^i^^^f^ 
weat,  ia  the  v^Sai count/ of  Venaofo^ «^-«rJff,""  VSl^^eaSi  afT4m« 
eaUad  r«iiaf«o,  wac  oa  Oa  dta  <tf  tha paaeiki  vtUafs  of  VnnUln,n*  eajiuai  oi  veaanio 
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MXALVMiM.      8.  'Having  secretly  taken  the  ilimensions  of  the  fort, 
I  Dtmm  ^^^  niade  all  possible  observations,  be  set  out^  on  his  return. 
'JgS^ff^^  At  one  time  he  providentially  escaped  being  murdered  by 
ruwm.     a  party  of  hostile  Indians  \  one  of  whom,  at  a  short  dis* 
ft.  D«Q.  It.    i^xLoe^  fired  upon  him,  but  fortunately  missed  him.     At 
anotiier  time,  while  crossing  a  river  on  a  raf^,  he  was 
throw  Q  from  it  by  the  floating  ice ;  and,  after  a  narrow 
1754.     escape  from  di^wning,  he  sufiered  greatly  from  the  intense 
*^J«g^  severity  of  the  cold.    •On  his  arrival**  at  Williamsburg, 
eommtm4§t.  the  letter  of  St.  Pierre  was  found  to  contain  a  refusal  to 
b.  Jan.  It.    withdraw  his  troops ;  with  the  assurance  that  he  was  act- 
ing in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  goveraor-general 
of  Canada,  whose  orders  alone  he  should  obey, 
i  Mumirm       9.  'The  hostile  designs  of  Ihe  French  being  apparent 
\ak0SXi    fronl  the  reply  of  St.  Pierre,  the  governor  of  Virginia 
mnwfrwmn  q^^^^  immediate  preparations  to  resist  their  encroachments. 
The  Ohio  Company  sent  out  a  party  of  thirty  men  to  erect 
a  fort  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany*  and  Mononga- 
hela  ;f  and  a  body  of  provincial  troops,  placed  under  the 
command  of  Washington,  marched  into  the  disputed  terri- 
4-7^mfe  tory.     *The  men  sent  out  by  the  Ohio  Company  had 
JSr'  scarcely  commenced  their  fort,  when  they  were  driven* 
/pmoLnead  ^™°*  ^®  ground  by  the  French,  who  completed  the  works, 

duKaoe.    and  named  the  place  Fort  du  Quesne.<> 
jmiSmi2«*<      ^^'  '"^^  advance  party  under  Jumonville,  which  had 
party,      been  sent  out  to  intercept  the  approach  of  Washington, 
e.  May«.    Was  surprised*  in  the  night ;  and  all  but  one  were  either 
,*^J2J2^^  killed  or  taken  prisoners.     *Afler  erecting  a  small  fi^ 
wmmgum.  which  he  named  Fort  Necessity,^:  and  being  joined  by 
some   additional  troops   from  New  York  and  Carolina, 
Washington  proceeded  with  four  hundred  men  towarda 
Fort  du  Quesne,  when,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  a  large 
body  of  French  and  Indians,  under  the  command  of  M. 
t  va-ia<im.   de  Villlers,'  he  returned  to  Fort  Necessity,  where  he  was 
«.  jiOr  ••     soon  afler  attacked'  by  neariy  fifteen  hundred  of  the  ene- 
my.    After  an  obstinate  resistance  of  ten  hours,  Wash- 
it  Jnlri.     ington  agreed  to  a  capitulation,^  which  allowed  him  the 

honorable  terms  of  retiring  unmolested  to  Virginia. 

t^KhV       11*  ^It  having  been  seen  by  England,  that  war  with 

viMd.  '    France  would  be  inevitable,  the  colonies  had  been  advised 

to  unite  upon  some  plan  of  union  for  the  ceneral  defence. 

at  Albany.   'A  Convention  had  likewise  been  proposed  to  be  held  at 

*  The  jacfAaMy  Khtr  riaei  in  tti«  north«r&  part  of  PninsylTwiilA,  and  mst,  flnt  5.W. 
»o  New  Tork,  sad  Ihcn,  tafBhw  to  th«  8.W.,  aaiii  enten  FnunijltaBia,  and  at  Pittihnrg 
«>(««■  wlcb  tte  MmMmgalMla  to  form  th*  Ohio.  , 

_T  Tha  MonongmhOa  rins  bv  ftomenms  branohM  In  Che  nortbvMitfni  yvei  of  Vlxsuda,  aad 
wataf  north  anften  Panunrhnnia,  and  nbtcw  with  tha  AltoghanT  a»  PHMnnrff. 
•^^STJSf^'^^*^  ^^^^  ^*^***^  ***  »^^  to  ^  *^^  ^^^  <^  nadonal  mad  ftaok  Cnabarlaiul 

waaaiim;,  in  tha  aooUiaaatani  part  off^yatta  Oo^mij,  PannqrlTuia. 
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Albany,  ia  June,  lor  the  purpooe  of  oonfeniiig  with  the   17M« 
Six  NatioDs,  and  securing  their  friendship.      'After  a 


treaty  had  been  made  with  the  Indians,  the  oonvention  imUSS: 
took  up  the  sul]jeot  of  the  proposed  union ;  and,  on  the 
iburth  of  July,  the  very  day  of  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Neoessity,  adopted  a  plan  which  had  been  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Franklin,  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania. 

12.  'This  plan  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  geiieral  M^fip 
government  in  the  colonies,  to  be  administered   by  a    rnpomi. 
governor-general  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  council 
chosen  by  the  several  colonial  legislatures ;  having  the 

power  to  levy  troqw,  declare  war,  raise  money,  make 
peace,  regulate  the  Indian  trade,  and  concert  all  other 
measures  necessary  for  the  general  safety.  The  governor- 
general  was  to  have  a  negative  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
council,  and  all  laws  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  king  for 
Fatification. 

13,  'This  plan,  although  approved  by  all  the  del^ates  s^  wagrtyi 
present,  except  those  from  Connecticut,  wiio  objected  to  ''*'***** 
the  negative  voice  of  the  govemor^eneral,  shared  the 
singular  late  of  being  rejected,  both  by  the  colonial  as- 
semblies, and  by  the  Sriti^  government :  by  the  former, 
because  it  was  supposed  to  give  too  much  power  to  the  re- 
presentative of  the  king ;  and  by  the  latter,  because  it 

was  supposed  to  give  too  much  power  to  the  represraitatives 
of  the  people.     *As  no  plan  of  union  could  be  devised,  ^ffgff* 
acceptable  to  both  parties,  it  was  determined  to  carry  on     mtntd. 
the  war  with  British  troops,  aided  by  such  Ibrces  as  the 
colonial  assemblies  might  voluntarily  furnish. 

II.  1755:  Expeditions  OP  MoNcnoN,  Braddock,  Shib-     1755. 
LBV,  AND  Sib  William  Johnson. — 1.  "Early  in  1755,  Gen-  JgJJ^^jj, 
eral  Braddock  arrived*  from  Ireland,  with  two  regiments    i^apur. 
of  British  trtx>ps,  and  with  the  authority  of  commander-in-   Bn!SS£ 
chief  of  the  British  and  colonial  forces.     'At  a  oonvention     &  Feb. 
of  the  colonial  governors,  assembled  at  his  request  in  Vir-  JJ^SSw  nh 
ginia,  three  expeditions  were  resolved  upon  ;  one  against  solved  uftm. 
the  French  at  Fort  du  Quesne,  to  be  led  by  Greneral  Brad- 
.dock  himself;  a  second  against  Niagara,  and  a  third  against 
Crown  Point,  a  French  post  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain. 

2  ^  W  hile  preparations  were  making  for  these  expedi-  ^'JSCSff 
tioDS,  an  enterprise,  that  had  been  previously  determined 
Qpon,  was  prosecuted  with  success  in  another  quarter. 
About  the  last  of  May,  Colonel  Monckton  sailed**  from  b.siaf 
Boston,  with  three  thousand  troops,  against  the  French 
settlements  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  were 
/xsnsidered  as  encroachments  upon  the  English  provmce 
of  Nova  Scotia. 


—  1 
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ANALYSifl.      8.  ^Landing  al  Fort  Lawrence,*  on  the  eastern  ^ore 

t.ttmgfwm  of  ChignectOyf  a  branch  of  the  Baj  of  Fundy,  a  French 

^'^noH^    biook.hott0e  was  carried*  by  assault,  and  Port  Beaueejoiir^ 

a  JttM  4.    surrendered,*  after  an  iavestment  of  four  days.    The  name 

eed'Sc^  of  the  foTt  was  then  changed  to  Cwnlperland.     Fort  Gras- 

liioor.      pereau,'  on  Bay  Yerte,*  or  Green  Bay4  was  neact  taken ; 

d.%raiimiaeed  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  Brunswiok  coost  Were  abandon- 

OM-pero.    ed.    In  acooidance  with  the  views  of  the  governor  of 

B,ptwamt»d  ^^^^  Scotia,  the  plantations  of  the  French  settlers  were 

*  laid  waete ;  and  aereral  thousands  of  the  haplesr  fbgitivea^ 

ardently  attached  to  th«r  mother  country,  and  refusing  to 

take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  were  driven 

on  board  the  Brilisb  shipping,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 

t  SM  p.  stf.  and  dispersed,  in  poverty,  through  the  English  colonies/ 

9.  Th^aap*-      4.  'The  expedition  against  the  French  on  the  Ohio  was 

tlSSSL    considerably  delayed  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sup- 

plies  of  wagons  and  provisions  \  but,  on  the  tenth  of  June, 

General  Braddock  set  out  from  Port  Gumberland,^  with  a 

force  of  little  more  than  two  thousand  men,  composed  of 

&  Ml  mank  British  regulars  and    provincials.     'Apprehending  that 

^^"^SH;^^  Fort  du  Quesne  might  be  re^iforeed,  he  hastened  his 

march  with  a  select  corpe  of  12(M)  men ;  leaving  Col. 

Dunbar  to  fidlow  in  the  rear  with  the  other  ti«K)ps  and  ihe 

heavy  baggage. 

4  Tfutmm     ^*  ^Neglecting  the    proper  measures   necessary   for 

\Sir!mil!  guarding  against  b  surprise,  and  too  confident  in  his  own 

views  to  receive  the  advice  of  Washii^;ton,  who  acted  as 

his  aid,  and  who  requested  to  lead  the  provincials  in  ad- 

vance,  Braddodc  continued  to  press  forward,  heedless  of 

danger,  until  he  had  arrived  within  nine  or  ten  miles  of 

i.  Ptarttoi-  Fort  du  Quesne.    'While  marching  in  apparent  security, 

^tSw£!   *"*  advanced  guard  of  regulars,  commanded  by  Lieuten- 

cid^ik     ant-43olonel  oH^y  was  firod  upon'  by  an  unseen  enemy  ; 

and,  unused  to  Indian  warfore,  was  thrown  into  disorder  ; 

and  falling  back  on  the  main  body,  a  general  confusion 

. ensued. 

^BradSS^     0.  'General  Braddock,  vainly  endeavoring  to  rally  his 

^'Su^te.^  troops  on  the  ^)ot  vrhere  they  were  first  attacked,  after 


•  VorlocaliUcsBceMai). 

I  Chigmtetc  Bsy  Is  th«  norOiAfii,  or  nortiiwiiteni  arm 
or  Mm  Bair  of  Vvai49\    (iUk>.) 

%  B«j  Yerte.  or  Cfreen  Say^  is  a  wostern  am  of  Noc- 
mmbertaml  Btndt ;  a  strati  irliSeh  Mparates  ^faiee  M- 
^nird^s  Island  fiobk  Naw  llnnfwkk  ml  Kora  goocbk 
(See  Map.) 

(  fbrt  CmmhHimul  was  oa  a*  ska  of  tfw  praaeai 
▼Ulaga  of  Cnmberiaiidf  wUeh  la  rftnated  on  tba  N.  aMa 
of  tha  Potomac  lUrvr,  fa  Bfaiyland,  at  iha  mooth  of 
Win**  Cnek.  Tha  CamWrUuidf  or  Natfooal  Roa^ 
wUeh  proccods  W.  to  OhlO|  fte.,  fmrnnanort  liera, 
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baving  bad  thiw  hortea  killed  under  him,  ud  after  Memg    irU. 
eveiy  mounted  officer  fall,  esoept  Waahiugloa,  wai  him-  - 


self  mortally  wounded,  wb«i  bis  troops  fled  in  dismay  and 
confuaion.     'The  cool  bravery  of  tbe  Virginia  proviociala,  l  tnwioat 
who  fanned  under  the  ooiaiund  of  Waahingkn,  oorered  ^tm^ 

the  retreat  of  the  regulara,  and  saved  the  tray  Sma  total  ■' "  "" 

destruction.  *ln  this  disaatrouB  defeat  more  than  two-  t.thmiir 
thirds  of  all  the  officers,  aod  nearly  half  the  privates,  were  — ** 
either  killed  or  wounded. 

7.  *No  (Mirauit  was  made  by  the  enemy,  to  whom  thA  t.  m  r*- 
■uccess  was  wliolly  unexpected ;  yet  so  great  was  the      *" 
panic  oonununicat»i  lo  Colonel  DuDbar's  troopo,  that  tbey 
likewise  fled  with  precipitation,  and  made  no  pause  until 

tiiey  found  themselves  sheltered  hy  the  waits  of  FortCnm- 
berlaod.     'Soon  aflar,  Colooel  Dunbar,  leaving  at  Cumber-  i.  r-ijunfm 
land  a  few  proviixiial  troops,  but  insuffioieot  to  protect  tbe   --^jf^-- 
fiontiers,  retired'  with  the  restof  tbe  army  to  Philadelphia.    ^^^\_ 

8.  *Tiie  expedition  against  Niagara  was  intrusted  tO(.z»HiM 
Governor  Shirley  of  Massachuaetls  i  on  whom  the  com-  ''^^^l^''' 
maod  in  chief  of  tbe  British  forces  had  devolved,  alter  the 

death  of  General  Braddock.  The  forces  designed  for  this 
enterjmse  were  to  assemble  at  Oswego,^  whence  they  were  k  n.  «.  «■. 
lo  proceed  by  water  lo  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River.* 
The  main  body  of  the  troops,  however,  did  not  arrive  until 
the  last  of  August;  and  then  a  suocesstoo  of  western 
winds  and  rain,  the  prevalence  of  siokoeas  in  the  camp, 
and  the  desertion  of  the  Indian  allies,  rendered  it  nnad. 
visaUe  lo  proceed;  eiut  most  of  the  forces  were  with- 
drawn.' The  ereclimi  of  two  new  forts  had  been  com-  «.  oo  «. 
menced  on  the  east  side  of  the  river ;  and  suitaUe  garri- 
soos  were  le&  lo  defend  them. 

0.  *Tbe  expedition  against  Crown  Point  was  intrusted  ^SoS^ 
to  General  Johnsoo,  afterwards  Sir  William  itAamoa,  a  '^^ 
member  of  the  council  of  New  York.  In  June  and  July,  cn^j^PoM. 
about  6000  troops,  under  General  Lyman,  were  assembled  ^ETht^/V 
at  tbe  carryii^  place  between  Hudson  River  and  Lake  ^^^^m. 
George,''  where  ihey  oonstructed  a  fort  which  ,,j,„^  „  ^^^  vtmm. 
they  aained  Fort  Lyman,  but  vrtiich  was  after^  » 
wards  called  Fort  Edward.f     'In  the   latter 
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AVALYiia  part  of  August  General  Johnson  arrived ;  and,  taking 
lArrttaiand  ^  Command,  moved  forward  witb^he  main  body  of  his 
pneeedinn  forcee  to  the  head  of  Lake  Cteorge  ;  where  he  learned,* 
^^aepTi^  by  his  scouts,  that  nearly  two  thcmsand  French  and  In. 
b.  N  P.SN.  dtans  were  on  their  march  from  Crown  Point,^  with  the 

intention  of  attacking  Fort  fikiward. 
t-UbvemmtM      10.  'The  enemy,   under  the  command  of  the  Baron 
^*Pto«iIh  Dieakau,*  approaching  by  the  way  of  Wood  Creek,*  had 
cMi.D«-e«-ko  arrived  within  two  miles  of  Fort  Bdward;  when  the  oom- 
^^'9-  ''^Anander,  at  the  request  of  his  Indian  allies,  trho  stood  in 
great  dread  of  the  English  cannon,  suddenly  changed  his 
route,  with  the  design  of  attacking  the  camp  of  Johnson* 
s.  Difadk-    'In  the  meantime,  Johnson  had  sent  out  a  party  of  a  thou- 
mUSSmtSin,  Mmd  pTOvincials  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Williams ; 
and  why.    qq^  ^^q  hundred  Indians  under  the  command  of  Hend- 
ricks, a  Mohawk  sachem ;  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting 
the  return  of  the  enemy,  whether  they  succeeded,  or 
failed^in  their  designs  against  Fort  Edward. 
4.F^t»tf       11  •  ^Unfortunately,  the  En&^lbh,  being  drawn  into  an 
^'^^l^"  ambuscade,*  were  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  and 
•.  sapt  a.    driven  back  with  a  severe  loss.     Among  the  killed  were 
Colonel  Williams  and  the  chieftain  Hendricks.     The  loss 
of  the  enemy  was  also  considerable ;  and  among  the  slain 
s  Prnarth  ^as  9t.  Pierre,  who  commanded  the  Indians.     *The  firjnr 
^J^Su  ^ing  heard  in  the  camp  of  Johnson,  and  its  near  approach 
^'     convincing  him  of  the  repulse  of  Williams,  he  rapidly 
constrtict^  a  breastwork  of  fallen  trees,  and  mounted 
several  cannon,  which,  two  days  befbro,  he  had  fortu- 
nately received  from  Fort  Bdwiurd.  * 
s. 4ttadtm       1^*  '"^he  fugitives  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  camp, 
'"  when  the  enemy  appeared  and  commenced  a  spirited 

attack ;  but  the  unexpected  reception  which  the  Efnglish 
cannon  gave  them,  considerably  cooled  their  ardor.     The 
Canadian  militia  and  the  Indians  soon   fled  ;    and   the 
French  troops,  after  continuing  the  contest  several  hours, 
retired  in  disorder.     ^Diericau  was  found  wounded  and 
alone,  leaning  agamst  the  stump  of  a  tree.     While  feel- 
ing fi>r  his  watch,  in  order  to  Surrender  it,  an  EngllA 
soldier,  thinking  he  was  searching  for  a  f^stol,  fired  upon 
him,  and  inflicted  a  wound  which  caused   his  death. 
I.  What  eom-  'Aflter  the  repulse  of  the  French,  a  detachment  from  Fort 
^£$vit^  Edward  fell  upon  their  rear,  and  completed  dieir  defeat. 
%^h»r       ^^'  *^°'  ^^  purpose  of  securing  the  country  from  the 
j:^gj«jj*  incursions  of  the  enemy,  General  Johnson  erected  a  fort 
at  his  place  of  encampment,  which  he  named  Fort  WiU 
liam  Henry.*     Learning  that  the  French  were  strength- 
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ttiing  their  Works  at  Crown  Point,  and  likewise  that  a    lyw* 

large  party  had  taken  possession  of,  and  were  fortifying 

Ticonderoga  ;*  he  deemted  it  advisable  to  make  no  farther 
advance ;  and,  late  in  the  season— -after  leaving  sufficient 
garrisons  at  Forts  William  Henry  and  Edward,  he  retired*     ■.  dk>. 
to  Albany,  whence  he  dispersed  the  remainder  of  his  army 
to  their  respective  provinces. 

III.  1756;  Delays;  Lo3S of Oswboo :  Indian iNcmu  tamdmi. 
SIGNS,— 1.  *The  plan  for  the  campaign  of  1766,  which     1755. 
had  been  agreed  upon  in  a  council  of  the  colonial  gover*    i  pumif 
nors  held  at  Albany,  early  in  the  season,  was  similar  to  jM^^^rim 
that  of  the  preceding  year ;  having  for  its  object  the 
reduction  of  Crown  Point,  Niagara,  and  Fort  du  Quesne. 
*Lord  Loudon  was  appointed  by  the  king  conmiander.in-  a.  commmi- 
chief  of  his  foroes  in  America,  and  also  governor  of  Vir*  *~^w*'»'** 
ginia ;  but,  being  unable  to  depart  immediately.  General 
Abercrombie  was  ordered  to  precede  him,  and  take  the 
command  of  the  troops  until  his  arrival.     'Thus  far,  bos-    t  DtOMm- 
tilities  had  been  carried  on  without  any  formal  declaration  '**<*^««^- 
of  war ;  but,  in  May  of  this  year,  war  was  declared*  by   kifv.  ir. 
Great  Britain  against  Prance,  and,  soon  after,*  by  the    e.JiiDe«i 
ktter  power  against  Great  Britain. 

2.  *In  June,  General  Abercrombie  arrived,  with  several  ^  jJJ5^ 
regiments,  and  proceeded  to  Albany,  where  the  provincial  Hum^uSi 
troops  were  assembled  ;  but  deeming  the  forces  under  his    '*"*^ 
command  inadequate  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign, he  thought  it  prudent  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
Bar!  of  Loudon.     This  occasioned  a  delay  until  the  latter 
part  of  July ;  and  even  after  the  arrival  of  the  earl,  no 
measures  of  importance  were  taken.     •The  French,  in  i.Hyftt» 
the  mean  time,  profiting  by  the  delajrs  of  the  English,  ^VS^at 
seized  the  opportunity  to  make  an  attack  upon  Oswego.f     ^^''' 

8.  •Early  in  August,  the  Marquis  Montcalm,  who  had  •  ^jSgg;'' 
succeeded  the  Baron  Dieskau  in  the  cMef  command  of  the  •e<i»»*»t  c^ 
French  forces  in  Canada,  crossed  Lake  Ontario  with  more 
than  five  thousand  men,  French,  Canadians,  and  Indians ; 
and,  with  more  than  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  commenced**    ^  Aur  u. 
the  siege  of  Fort  Ontario,  on  the  east  side  of  Oswego 

Qddiwll,  In  Warmi  Ooimiy.  After  Om  ftak  wh  levtUBd  by  MontMlm,  In  1767,  (sm  pase  277.) 
VorC  €l«ng»  itm  btrilfc  a>  a  ralwtltats  finr  it,  00  a  mow  commawihig  site ;  yet  It  traa  never  Um 
•oene  of  any  Important  batito.    (flee  Map,  page  278.)  roan  at  oawsoo. 

*  Ticonderoga  1ft  lAtoatad  at  flit  Boallior  tbe  outlet  of  Lake 
OeoBfe,  In  Eeaex  Coonty,  on  the  weitem  shore  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  alwvt  eighty-five  ndlei  in  a  dlnet  Una  N.  team  Albany. 
(See  Map  and  Note,  p  874.)  Tba  viUaffs  of  IloooderQia  is 
^«o  miloa  abov«  the  mine  of  tbe  fbrt. 

t  Tbe  Tinafe  of  0$v*go,  fn  Oetrego  County,  Is  sltttate4  on 
both  riMae  of  Oswego  River,  at  Itf  eatmnee  into  tales  Ontario. 
OM  JTort  Oswego,  bvUt  in  1727,  was  on  tba  west  side  of  tbe  riv- 
er. In  1766  Fort  Ontario  was  bo&t  on  an  emlnenee  on  the  B.  idde 
of  tba rivwr ;  »ahMrt4talHW«  Jf.  of  «hldi  stands  tbe  present 
fori' 
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iNALTHi  River.'*'    After  en  obstinate,  but  short  defeaoe,  this  &att 
''^     JJ""  w«s  abandoned," — the  g^rison  safely  retiring  to  the  old 

"*       fori  on  the  west  side  ofthe  river. 
\ftS!SuS.     ^'  '^  ^  fourteenth,  the  English,  nombering  cmly 
HdimS^  1400  men^  found  themselves  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  a 
^'^gSii^  capitulation ;  by  which  they  surrendered  themselves  pri* 
soners  of  war.    Several  vessels  in  the  harbor,  tcmdier 
with  a  lai^  amount  of  military  stores,  eonststinff  ofsmall 
arms,  ammunition,  provisions,  and  184  pieces  of  cannon^ 
fell  into  the  hands  <k  the  enemy.    Montcfialm,  aft^  demoi" 
ishing  the  forts,  returned  to  Canada. 
%  Indian  dap-     5.  'After  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  the  Indians  on  the 
^StiS^  western  fitmtiens,  incited  by  the  French,  renewed  their 
frmuun.    depredations,  and  killed,  br  carried  into  captivity,  more  than 
8  OA.  Jtm-  a  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.     *In  August  m  this  year, 
'^ySShn!'  Colonel  Armstrong,  with  a  party  of  nearly  300  men, 
marohed  against  Kitta&ing,t  their  principal  town,  on  the 
b  Septa    Alleghany  River.     The  Indians,  although  surprised,^  de- 
fended themselves  with  great  bravery ;  refusing  quarter 
when  it  was  offered  them.    Their  principal  cfaie&  were 
killed,  their  town  was  destroyed,  and  eleven  prisoners 
were  recovered.     The  English  sufiered  but  little  in  this 
expedition.    Among  their  wounded  was  Captain  Mercer, 
afterwards  distinguished  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution* 
4.  Rentttf  ^Theee  were  the  principal  events  of  this  year ;  and  not 
SS^SSSti  one  of  the  important  objects  of  the  campaign  was  either 

aooomj^ished  or  attempted. 

1757.        IV.  1757 :  Dbsioiis  against  LouxaBURQ,  akd  Loss  ov 

^^dlo&S^  Fort  William  Hbnry. — ^1.  ^The  plan  of  the  campaign 

a  a^fm  ^  ^f  1757,  was  limited,  by  the  commander4n«chie(  to  an 

^JriSS?.*'*  attempt  upon  the  important  fortress  of  Louisbui^,     *  With 

f  Prepan-  the  reduction  of  this  post  in  view.  Lord  Loudon  sailed* 

^JSSL  from  New  York,  m  June,  with  6000  regular  troops,  and 

ajnnen.    qq  ^^  thirteenth  of  the  same  month  arrived  at  Halifax, 

where  he  was  reenforced  by  a  powerful  naval  armament 

commanded  by  Admiral  Holboum,  and  a  land  ferce  of 

kunim^  ^^  °^°  ^^"^  England.     ^Soon*  after,  information  was 

d.  Aof.  4.    received,'  that  a  French  fleet,  larger  than  that  of  the 

Enfflish,  had  already  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Louisburg, 

and  that  the  city  was  garrisoned  by  more  than  6000  men* 

The  expedition  was,  therefore,  necessarily  abandoned. 

The  admiral  proceeded  to  cruise  off  Louisbuig,  and  Lord 

•.Anf.  81.   Loudon  returned*  to  New  York. 
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2.  'While  these  ereots  were  traBspiring,  the  Frendl     17^7, 
commander,  the  Marqub  Montcalm,  having  collected  his 
forces  at  Ticonderoga,  adranced  with  an  army  of  9000 

men,  2000  of  whom  were  savages,  and  laid  siege*  to  Fort 

William  Henry.^     *The  garrison  of  the  fort  consisted  of    •■  a<«.  i 

between  two  and  three  thousand  men,  commanded  hy  ^^m!^ 

Colg^el  Monro ;  and,  for  the  farther  security  of  the  place,  *^SS(?^ 

Colonel  Webb  was  stationed  at  Fort  Edward,  only  fiBleen  f)N]^*^i|^m 

miles  distant,  with  an  army  of  4000  men.     During  six 

days,   the  garrison  maintained  an    obstinate    defenoe; 

anxiously  awaiting  a  reenforcem^it  from  Port  Edward; 

until,  receiving  posidve  informalioo  that  no  relief  would 

be  attempted,  and  their  ammunition  beginning  to  fail  them, 

they  surrendered*  the  |dace  by  capituktion.  e.  a«c  a 

3.  'Honorable  terras  were  sranted  the  garrison  ''on    9.Termt 
account  of  their  honorable  defence,"  as  the  capitulation  *iB?&y 
itself  expressed ;  and  they  were  to  march  out  widi  their 
arras,  and  retire  in  safety  under  an  escort  to  Port  Edward. 
*The  capitulation,  however,  was  shamefully  broken  by  the  4  Thaeaft- 
Indians  attached  to  Montcalm's  party ;  who  fell  upon  the     SSSteST 
English  as  they  were  leaving  the  fort;  plundered  them  of 
their  baggage,  and  butchered  many  of  them  in  cold  blood. 
*The  otherwise  fiur  fiune  of  Montcalm  has  been  tarnished  t-jgy^jgL^ 
by  this  unfortunate  aSoir ;  but  it  is  believed  that  he  and  «niMv 
his  officers  used  their  utmost  endeavora,  except  firing  upon 
the  Indians,  to  stop  the  butchery.  '  ^^ 

V.  1758 :  RinucTioN  of  Lovisbuxg  ;  Abbscbombib's     1758. 
Dsfbat;   the  taxug  of  Forts  Fkontbnac  and  Dxj   '^^^jj^  ^ 

QuESNE. — 1.  The  result  of  the  two  preceding  campaigns  t.  ttautt  qf  *>  * 

was  exceedingly  humiliating  to  England,  in  view  of  the  for-  "4^211!^  :c: 

•  midable  preparations  that  hi^  been  made  for  carrying  on  the     **'~*  "^  • 

war ;  and  so  strong  was  the  feeling  against  the  ministry  a^ 

and  their  measures,  that  a  change  was  found  necessary.  ^ 

^A  new  adrninistration  was  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  r  ckanget 
was  placed  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Chatham ;  Lord  '^^""'^^ 
Loudon  was  recalled;  additional  forces  were  raised  in 
America ;  and  a  large  naval  armament,  and  twelve  thou- 
sand  additional   troops,  were   promised   from  En^and. 
*Three  expeditions  were  planned :  one  against  Louisburg,    a.  Eap^M- 
another  against  the  French  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  a   ''TSISl^ 
third  against  Fort  du  Quesne. 

2.  *Early  in  the  season.  Admiral  Boscawen  arrived  at   %  Jftggw 
Halifax,  whence  he  sailed,  on  the  2Bth  of  May,  with  a  uXaSSff 
fleet  of  nearly  forty  armed  vessels,  together  with  twelve 
thousand  men  under  the  command  of  General  Amherst, 


for  the  reduction  of  Louisburg.'  On  the  second  of  June,  i^  k«i« 
the  fleet  anchored  in  Gabarus  Bay ;  and  on  the  8th  the  ^,^^ 
troops  effected   a  landing,  with  little  loss;    when  the 
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AN&LTsn.  Prencli  called  in  their  outposts,  and  dismantled  the  royal 

battery. 
hProgrm^     B.  'Soon  after,  General  Wolfe,  passing*  around  the 
^JfSXSu?!}  Northeast  Harbor,  erected  a  battery  at  the  North  Cape, 
tsm^  near  the  light-house,  from  which  the  island  battery  was 
b!  JimsL    silenced  :■»  three  French  ships  were  burned*  in  the  harbor ; 
e.  July  ft.    and  the  fortifications  of  the  town  were  greatly  injured. 
At  length,  all  the  shipping  being  destroyed,  and  the  batte- 
ries from  the  land  side  having  made  several  breaches  in 
the  walls,  near  the  last  of  July  the  city  and  island,  toge* 
d.  juirM.    ther  with  St.  John's,*  were  surrendered^  by  capitulation, 
t  Abercnm-      4.  'Durittg  these  events,  General  Abercrombie,  (mi  whom 
"*  rtSSf****  the  command  in  chief  had  devolved  on  the  recall  of  Lord 
•  sm  Note  Loudon,  was  advancing  against  Ticonderoga.*     K>n  the 
^.m^*    Mh  of  Ju]y,  he  embarked  on  l^hk^  Geoi^e,  with  more 
^'mSpIu^  than  15,000  men,  and  a  formidable  train  of  artillery.    On 
tion, undn-  the  following  morning,  the  troops  landed  near  the  northern 
JSuStmck    extremity  of  the  lake,  and  commenced  their  march  through 
a  thick  wood  towards  the  ft>rt,  then  defended  by  about  four 
thousand  men  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  Mont- 
calm.    Ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  without 
proper  guides,  the  troops  became  bewildered ;  and  the 
centre  column,  commanded  by  Lord  Howe,  falling  in  . 
with  an  advanced  guard  of  the  French,  Lord  Howe  him- 
self was  killed ;  but  after  a  warm  contest,  the  enemy 
tjniy.l    were  repulsed. '' 
4.  Tu^ff^      5.  ^Afler  the  death  of  Lord  Howe,  who  was  a  highly 
mSUumOL  vjBduable  officer,  and  the  soul  of  the  expedition,  the  ardor 
of  the  troope  greatly  abated ;  and  disorder  and  confusion 
iFartieiuan  prevailed.     *Alost  of  the  army  fell  back  to  ^e  landing.  » 
^aluS^  place,  but  early  on  the  moming  of  the  8th,  again  advanc^ 
in  full  force  to  attack  the  fort ;  the  general  being  assured, 
by  his  chief  engineer,  that  the  intrenchments  were  unfin- 
ished, and  might  be  attempted  with  ^ood  prospects  of  suc- 
cess.    Unexpectedly,  the  breastwonc  was  found  to  be  of 
mat  strength,  and  covered  with  felled  trees,  witl^  their 
branches  pointing  outwards  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  in- 
trepidity of  the  troops,  after  a  contest  of  nearly  four  hours, 
V  jqir  a.     they  were  repulsed'  with  great  slaughter  ;  leaving  nearly 
two  thousand  of  their  number  kill^  or  wounded  on  the 
field  of  battle. 
fc«gj«^     6.  •After  this  repulse,  the  army  retired  to  the  head  of 
FtSimma.   Lakb  George,  whence  at  the  solicitation  of  Colonel  Brad- 
street,  an  expedition  of  three  thousand  men,  under  the 

*  ^.  Jokn'^g,  at  JVijiM  Edwartts  IskuuL  to  u  idand  of  rery  Irregular  tbxp^  •boat  180 
gPjjJwjf  {  Mstg^mm  ttf  Cape  Brettm,  and  sorth  of  Nova  Scotia,  ftom  which  It  fa  aaparaMl 
tyjitettambtrhaMl  strait  Tba  tnotOx  ealtod  CI10  Maud  St.  J«kn's ;  bat  ia  1790  Ow  SngUili 
••n^dUaaMMtolWiiMAiMftcr.    (Sat  Bfat.  of  PxiiMia  lidwanli  p.  868.) 
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oommaod  of  thai  officer,  was  sent  against  Fort  Frontenac^*    I74g, 
CD  the  western  shore  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontaiio,  a  place     - 
which  had  long  been  the  chief  resort  for  the  traders  of 
the  Indian  nations  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  French. 
Proceeding  by  the  way  of  Oswego,  Bradstreet  croNed  the 
lake,  landed*  within  a  mile  of  the  fort  without  oppositUMi,    «.▲«.& 
and,  in  two  days,  compelled  that  important  fortress  to  sur- 
render.  *>    The  Fort  was  destroyed,  and  nine  armed  vessels,   b.  Anc.  r. 
sixty  cannon,  and  a.  laiM  quantity  of  military  stores  and 
goods,  designed  for  the  u^ian  trade,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English. 

7.  'The  expedition  against  Fort  ^du  Quesne.  was  in- 1.  Egpedttum  \ 

trusted  to  Greneral  Forbes,  who  set  out  from  Philadelphia  XTSumw. 
early  in  July,  at  the  head  of  9000  men.    An  advanced 
party  under  .Major  Grant  was  attacked  near  the  fort,  and 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  three  hundred  men  ;  but,  as  the 
main  body  of  the  army  advanced,  the  French,  being  de- 
serted by  their  Indian  allies,  abandoned*  the  place,  and  es-    &  n«v  m. 
caped  in  boats  down  the  Ohio.    Quiet  poisession  was  then 
taken''  of  the  fort,  when  it  was  repaired  and  garrisoned,   d.  not.  m. 
and,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Pitt,  named  FiUsbwg.f    *The  west*    \JJ^ 
ern  Indians  soon  after  came  in  and  concluded  a  treaty  of 
neutrality  with  the  English.    'Notwithstanding  the  defeat  t.  tunrnqf 
of  Abercrombie,  the  events  of  the  year  had  weakened  ptSnTln^ 
the  French  power  in  America ;  and  the  campaign  closed 
with  honor  to  England  and  her  colonies. 

VI.  1769  TO  1763 :  Ticondbroga  and  Cbown  Point     1759. 

ABANDONBP;   Nu«ARA   TAKBN  ;    CONQUEST   OP   QuEBEC, SH^tSh^ 

OF  ALL  Canada  ;  Wae  with  the  Chekokbes  ;  Peace  op     vkton. 

^763. — 1.  ^The  high  reputation  which  General  Amherst  4  sononbe-  [^ 

had  acquired  in  the  siege  of  Louisbui^,  had  gained  him  a    'aSS^Si  '^'^ 

vote  of  thanks  from  parliament,  and  had  procured  for  him    ^mfmwt.  v  j 

the  appointment  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in 

North  America,  with  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the 

vast  and  daring  project  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  was  no  less 

than  the  entire  conquest  of  Canada  in  a  single  campaign. 

S.  *For  the  purpose  of  dividing  and  weakening  the  $  P^,ffa^ 
power  of  the  French,  Greneral  Wolfe,  a  young  officer  of  *""'?!IK"  ^ 
uncommon  merit,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Louisburg,  was  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
lay  siege  to  Quebec :  Greneral  Amherst  was  to  carry  Ti- 
conderoga  and  Crown  Point ;  and  then,  by  way  of  Lake 
Champlain  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  to  unite  with  the 
forces  of  Greneral  Wolfe ;  while  a  third  army,  afler  the 


•  The  vilhce  of  KlngstoD,  in  Canmda,  now  occupies  Vbm  site  of  Old  Vort  Frontenae. 

t  PUubmg^  now  a  flourMains  dty,  Is  dtiatod  on  a  beaoUfiil  pWn,  at  tbe  junction  of  fbm 
Alkgliaay  and  the  MonoonlMla,  in  the  wwtern  part  of  PennajlTanit-  There  are  Mreral 
IfazMnc  vflliwM  to  the  ttdnltf^ whkfa  .•(heald  be ngarded aa  «nb«tUof  Pittaboiv, the  prta- 
tipalarwMBh  fa  M^fkim  CUm  —  ^a  II.W.  MmotMm  Aiiighany  Mt»' 
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AKALTms.  reduction  of  Niagant,  w«  to  prooem  oown  tbe  laks  and 

■'"'  rirer  against  Montreal. 

isiuMKr      3.  'bi  the  prosecutkm  of  the  cmteriHiK  wbiofa  had  been 

■I  riamdir-  intrusted  to  him,  Geneisl  Amherst  anived*  before  Ticon- 

».jUm.    dert^'  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  with  an  army  of  litUe 

it-dHHou  more  than  11,000  men.     Wliile  prepaiing  for  «  general 

"t.  Kt."'    attack,  the  Frenoh  abaadoDed*  their  lines,  and  wididrew 

d  jCk  «    to  the  fort ;  but,  in  a  few  days,  abandoned*  this  also,  after 

•  N  p.  m.  having  partially  demolished  it,  and  retired  to  Grown  Point.* 

■  fp^        4.  'Pursuing  hia  successes,  General  Amberst  advanced 

'cnmi'.  mS"  towards  this  latter  post ;  but  on  his  approach,  the  garrison 

""SJiw!**'  retired' to  the  Isle  of  AuxNmi*  in  the  river  Sorel,*    After 

(  Aui  1.    having  constructed  several  small  vessels,  euid  acquired  a 

Vo*  iT  '•"'^  superiority  on  the  lake,  the  whole  army  embarked* 

in  pursuit  of  the  enemy;  but  a  auccessioo  of  storms,  and 

the  advanced  season  of  the  year,  finally  compelled  a  re- 

1  OM  *     turn'  to  Cmwn  Point,  where  the  troops  went  into  wint«r 

quarters. 

*-  ^™SiV      ^'  '^'*^^  Prideaux,'  to  whom  was  given  the  oom- 

mhmBm  mand  of  tbe  expedition  acainst  Niagara,  proceeded  by  the 

I'^vtm-  ""y  "^  Schenectady  and  Osw^^ ;  and  on  the  sixth  of 

tti,'fSiSi  July  landed  near  the  fort  without  oppowtion.     Soon  after 

th^  oommencement  of  the  siege,  tbs  general  was  killed 

through  the  oarelessnsag  of  a  gunner,  by  the  bursting  of  a 

jiobom,  when  tbe   command  devolvecl  on  Sir  Wiiliam 

Johnson.     As  twelve  hundred  French  and  Indians,  from 

the  southern  French  forts,  were  advaooing  to  the  relief  of 

t  fi*«.    the  place,  they  were  met  and  routed^  with  great  loss; 

I  JdrN-    when  the  garrison,  despairing  of  assistanoe,  submitted!  to 

terms  of  capitulation.     'Hie  surrender  of  Ais  important 

post  efieclually  cut  off  the  communication  between  Canada 

and  Louisiana. 

0.  'While  these  events  were 
transpiring.  General  Wolfe  was 
prosecuting  the  more  important 
part  of  the  campaign,  the  siege 
of  Quebec.f     Having  embarked 


till  Hlnr  Sanl,  «  BlnheUn,  ■  iban  dlUue 
ftlun  tlM  DOftiHn  tUAmltir  at  I'ka  Ohm 

fMk. 

b  •htuust  OD  UwllVw.  4M(  Df  &•  BItv  S) 
l^miDce,  go  a  lol^  amualaiT^tmid  bg 
thu rlTH' OKI  tb  ic CbAriH.  lba«lir«>n 
•UU  or  am  UppM  ud  Mw  !«■•>  Tsva ;  tkr 
iMOti  ao  B  Dvrgw  (trip  or  lud.  iriiiiilT  th 
insii nriiTt,  aau  OK  mkr^  *tt»;  mil  lb 
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about  8000  men  at  Louisburg,  under  convoy  of  a  fleet  of    ITM, 
22  ships  of  the  line,  and  an  equal  number  of  frigates  and 


small  armed  vessels^  commanded  by  Admirals  Saunders  te«f?^^ 
and  Holmes;  he  safely  landed^  the  army,  near  the  end  of   ^S^oim^ 
June,  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans  a  few  miles  below  Quebec.   tt.jiMS7. 
'The  French  forces,  to  the  number  of  thirteen  thouBand  hJ^l^r^f'*^ 
men,  occupied  the  city,  aiid  a  strong  camp  on  the  northern    .ftrcm. 
aiiore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  the  rivers  St.  Charles 
and  Montmorenci.* 

7.  'General   Wolfe  took  possession^   of  Point  Levi,*  JJJJ^JJJ* 
where  he  erected  batteries  which  destroyed  the  Lower  woc^^mtur 
Town,  but  did  little  injury  to  the  defences  of  the  city.     He  b.  Jom  m. 
fioon  after  crossed  the  north  channel  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  «•  *^J^' 
and  encamped'*  his  army  near  the  enemy's  left,  the  river   AJnirtt. 
Montinorenci  lying  between  them.     'Convinced,  however,    t  nwgir 
of  the  impossibility  of  reducing  the  place  unless  he  could  mStnMU 
erect  batteries  nearer  the  city  than  Point  Levi,  he  soon  de- 
cided on  more  daring  liWasures.     He  resolved  to  cross  the 
Sl  Lawrence  and  the  Montmorenci,  with  different  diviaions, 
at  the  same  time,  and  storm  the  intrenchments  of  the 
French  camp. 

6.  *For  this  purpose,  on  the  last  day  of  July,  the  boats 
of  the  fleet,  flUed  with  grenadiers,  and  with  troops  from 
Point  Levi,  under  the  command  of  General  Moncktoo, 
crossed  the  St.  Lawrence,  and,  after  considerable  delay 
by  grounding  on  the  ledge  of  rocks,  eflecled  a  landing  a     lalra. 
little  above  the  Montmorenci ;  while  Generals  Townshend 
and  Murray,  lording  that  stream  at  low  water,  near  its 
mouth,  hastened  to  the  asststanee  of  the  troops  already 
landed.     'But  as  the  irranadiers  rushed  impetuously  for*  i^  KtptOm  $t 
ward  without  waiting  tar  the  troops  that  were  to  support      An. 
them,  they  were  driven  back  with  loss,  and  obliged  to 
seek  shelter  behind  a  redoubt  which  the  enemy  had  aban- 
doned.    *Here  they  were  detained  a  while  by  a  thunder  •.  whtu  a/m- 
storm,  still  exposed  to  a  galling  fire ;  when  night  ap-  ^*at,^d 
proaching,  and  the  tide  setting  in,  a  retreat  was  ordered. 
This  un£>rtunate  attempt  was  attended  with  the  loss  of 
nearly  500  men. 

9.  'The  bodily  fatigues  which  General  Wolle  had  en-  t.  Btdtmmy 
duied,   together  with  his  recent  disappointment,  acting  ^ 

upon  a  fnime  naturally  delicate,  threw  him  into  a  violent 
fever ;  and,  for  a  time,  rendered  him  incapable  of  taking 


fxsetoreoafrtrr.    Ttefcrilfl«sdoiworflMUpp«rTo«Bte^u^  M«ri7am« 
J  w«it«w4,  uid  in  front  of  ItM  fcrOflouloitt.  »*•*»**?•  ***•**'  **  ""*•  •*»»■  ■" 


1 . 


fcfC,  sod  an  esectfUagljr  dlflkwlt  of  mtct*  ftwn  the  riTer.     <5*»P  »     .,^,  ^^„  ^,.      .   ,^ 
•  Thm  ftttwt  3b»lmmnma  eotaM  the  St.  lAwnmm  '««*^^iJir2\!Srh™S      rZ 
Qnebce.    Tte  £Ub  la  ttaii  rfver.  DMr  Its  moatta,  mxm  in-tlJ  «>^«g*^*»  »»*»  b««ty.    Tte 
•«tar  ihtiinilfi 210 fett ta om  anlxukett sbect oTIbua.    iV^ti  ^ *^' 
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ANAtYWB.  the  field  in  person.    'He  therefore  called  a  oouncil  of  his 
LPio»fM*t  oflScers,  and,  requesting  their  advice,  proposed  a  second 
propomd.     attack  on  the  French  lines.     They  were  of  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  inexpedient,  but  proposed  that  the 
array  should  attempt  a  point  above  Quebec,  where  they 
might  gain  the  heights  which  overlooked  the  city.     The 
plan  being  approved,  preparations  were  immediately  made 
to  carry  it  into  execution. 
•.  Aeeouni  qT     10.  *The  Camp  at  Montmorenci  being  broken  up,  the 
^IS^Sr  troops  and  artillery  were  conveyed  to  Point  Levi ;  and, 
^^"^^  soon  afler,  to  some  distance  above  the  city ;  while  Mont- 
calm's attention  was  still  engaged  with  the  apparent  de- 
sign of  a  second  attack  upon  his  camp.-    All  things  being 
in  readiness,  during  the  night  of  the  12th  of  September, 
the  troops  in  boats  silently  fell  down  the  stream;  and, 
landing  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  city,  ascended  the 
precipice,— dispersed  a  few  Canadians  and  Indians;  and, 
when  morning  dawned,  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array  on 
the  plains  of  Abraham. 
%,  pnote4-       11  'Montcalm,  surprised  at  this  unexpected  events  and 
'"•'J,^^"  perceiving  that,  unless  the  English  could  be  driven  from 
their  position^  Quebec  was  lost,  immediately  crossed  the 
St.  Charles  with  his  whole  army,  and  advanced  to  the 
4.  TkeMttadt.  attack.      *  A  bout  nine   in   the  morning  fifteen  hundred 
Indians  and  Canadians,  advancing  in  front,  and  screened 
a.  sevt  i&    by  surrounding  thickets,  began  the  battle  ;*  but  the  Eng- 
lish reserved  their  fire  for  the  main  body  of  the  French^ 
then  rapidly  advancing;  and,  when  at  the  distance  of 
forty  yards,  opened  upon  them  with  such  effect  as  to  oom^ 
pel  them  to  recoil  with  confusion. 
6.  c^amr       12.  'Early  in  the  battle  General  Wolfe  received  two 
'ISSUES!  wounds  in  quick  succession,  which  he  concealed,  but, 
JJJ^Jgy     while  pressing  forward  at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers,  with 
fixed  bayonets,  a  third  ball  pierced  his  breast.     Colonel 
Monckton,  the  second  officer  in  rank,  was  dangerously 
wounded   by  his  side,  when  the  command  devolved  on 
General   Townshend.     The  French  general,  Montcalin, 
likewise  fell ;  and  his  second  in  command  was  mortally 
wounded.     General  Wolfe  died  on  the  field  of  battle,  but 
he  lived  long  enough  to  be  informed  that  he  had  gained 
the  victory, 
t.  ThBreUh       13.  ^Conveyed  to  the  rear,  and  supported  by  a  few  at- 
tknamm'  tendants,  while  the  agonies  of  death  were  upon  him  he 
heard  the  distant  cry,  "  They  run,  they  run."     Raising 
his  droojMug  head,  the  dying  hero  anxiously  asked,  "  Who 
run  ?"     Being  informed  that  it  was  the  French,  "  Then," 
said  he,  « I  die  contented,"   and    immediately  expired. 
Montcalm  lived  to  be  carried  into  the  city.     When  in* 


«.aapt.ia. 
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formed  that  his  wound  was  mortal,  "  So  much  the  better/     1T4#. 

be  repUedy  '*i  shall  not  then  live  to  witness  the  surrender 

of  Quebec." 

14.  *Five  days  after  the  battle  the  city  sumndered/  >; 
and  rec^ved  an  English  garrison,  thus  leaving  Montreal 
the  anly'  place  of  importance  to  the  French,  in  Canada. 
*Yet  in  the  following  spring  the  French  attempted  the     1760. 
recovery  of  Quebec ;  and,  after  a  bloody  battle  fought^  USS'q^. 
three  miles  above  the  city,  drove  the  English  to  their  forti-  "''toe. 
fioations,  from  which  they  were  relieved  only  by  the  arri-    ^  Ai«fl«. 
val«  of  an  English  squadron  with  reenforcements.  e.  Buy  ic. 

15.  'During  the  season,  Greneral  Amherst,  the  com-  s.  cvrntn  qf 
mander-in-ch^f,  made  extensive  preparatHMis  for  reducing    ^"'™* 
Montreal.     Three  powerful  armies  assembled' there  by  ^8Q>t.f,r. 
difleretit  routes,  early  in  September ;  when  the  comman- 
der of  the  place,  perceiving  that  resistance  would  be  inef- 
fectual, surrendered,*  not  only  Montreal,  but  all  the  other   «.  sept  t. 
French  posts  in  CaiUMia,  to  his  Britannic  majesty. 

16.  *EarIy  in  the  same  year  a  war  broke  out  with  the  4.  svau»^t 
powerful  nation  of  the  Cherokees,  who  had  but  recently,  '^aUTSJro!^ 
as  allies  of  the  French,  concluded'  a  peace  with  the  Eng-  aSywvti, 
lish.     General  Amherst  sent  Colonel  Montgomery  against   £s«pl  «, 
them,  who,  assisted  by  the  Carolinians,  burned'  many  of  ^  uvl^Avg, 
their  towns ;  but  the  Cherokees,  in  turn,  besieged  Fort 
Loudon,*  ami  having  compelled  the  garrison  to  capitu- 
late,^ afterward  fell  upon  them,  and  either  killed,'  or  car^    h.  avc-t. 
ned  away  prisoners,  the  whole  party.     *In  the  following    ^  aut.  t. 
year  Colonel  Grant  marched  into  their  country,— over-  ^SSr*mi^ 
came  them  in  battle,*— destroyed  their    villages, — and   i  Jan«  w. 
drove  the  savages  to  the  mountains;  when   peace  was 
concluded  with  them. 

17.  'The  war  between  France  and  England  continued  ^jj^ff^^^ 
on  the  ocean,  and  among  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  ^{^J^ 
with  almost  uniform  success  to  the  English,  imtil  1763  ;  %f^J^ 
when,  on  the  10th  of  February  of  that  year,  a  definite     1753^ 
treaty  was  signed  at  Paris.     ^France  thereby  surrendered  7.  whatfim' 
to  Great  Britain  all   her  possessions  in  North  America,  '"^S^^^ 
eastward  of  the  Mississippi  River,  from  its  source  to  the  ^SSSt^ 
river  Iberville  ;'\  and  thence,  through  Lakes  Maurepasj:      ^p««»- 


•  Fort  Loudon  wai  in  fh«  BorUkBMtoni  put  of  TeuMfSM,  on  Vk»  Wataun  IUv«r, «  rtreun 
wblefa,  rUkag  in  K.  GaroMns,  flows  wwtwanl  Into  Tmiimwh^  and  onlta*  irith  Holitoa  KlTer. 
Tort  Londoo  was  btdli  te  1767.  and  waa  Oie  tnt  MtOnneiik  in  TumaMaa,  which  wat  Oien  tn- 
clndod  In  Cba  territoiy  elalmad  bj  N.  Carolina.  ^     .  , ^  ^ 

f  IbtnilU,  UK  outtat  of  the  HUiinippi,  taavea  that  rfTW  firartaen  mOaihrfow  Baton  lumg*, 
and  ilowing  B.  ontew  Ainita  UiTer,  which  &Ils  Into  Lak*  Manrepas^  2  JSIZJUStI^I?^ 
tnm  the  UiaidaaippHmly  at  Ugh  flood.  In  1690  the  Pwnch  ««:[i*>S=f^:  Ir,'TL^  SSji.SS 
Che  MisalMlpiri  to  this  stream,  which  he  entciwl,  and  thenoa  p«wd  through  Lake*  Manrepas 

and  Pontefaartrain  to  Mobile  Bay.      (Uee  Hlut.  of  I/mUlana.  p.  »*!,,a^»j_  _  _ui,  ij^w,  rtt^u 
t  Afa<«rqwM  fa  a  lake  about  tiinty  mllas  In  drcnin«»WBCO,  conmiinl^^ 

ehartvaitt  on  the  B.  by  an  ootleC  WTen  mflea  long. 
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and  Pontohartram,*  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    At  the  same 
time  Spain,  with  whom  Bngland  had  been  at  war  during 
the  previous  year,  ceded  to  Great  Britain  her  poaaeasiona 
of  Baat  and  Weat  Florida.! 
ifS^Bsw      ^^*  "^^  peace  of  1768  was  destined  to  oloae  the  se* 
tM  may  view  ries  of  wars  in  which  the  American  colonies  were  invol- 
iMffirtfd.  ved  by  their  connecticm  with  the  British  empire.    We 
may  now  view  them  as  grown  up  to  manhood^  about  to 
renounce  the  authority  of  the  mother  couotry-«-4D  adqit 
councila  of  thdur  own---and  to  assume  a  new  name  and 
s.  QT^te    station  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.    'Some  of  the 
^HUVmb    causes  which  led  to  this  change  might  be  gathered  firom 
^'^^     the  foregoing  historical  sketches,  but  they  .will  be  deveU 
oped  more  fully  in  the  following  Appendix,  and  in  the 
Chapter  on  the  causes  which  led  to  tl»a  Amerioan  Revo- 
lution. 


*  BMHetartmmliftbkeiaaMflniiataBdNd  ailat  hktbaaUittMn»jfb» 
of  wfalfili  it  About  tfo  lalloi  N.  from  Kew  Orle«Di.    The  jnwist  la  whloh  tl 
iittkUICiBocsiMOBtlME.IiMUed  n«  Aui>fal«.    (floo  Hn>,  p.  4».) 

t  Tint  part  of  tlio  ooontry  oedad  hy  Smui  wu  dirMed.  by  tbo  Snilldi  mouMh,  Into  Um 
govenuMflits  of  XMt  and  Wott  FlOTlda.  iBatt  SUtrida  Imuaded  «11  onbcooed  la  the  priiant 
Floridft,  M  ftr  W  M  the  Apoieehloote  Bifw.  WtH  Florida  oxtendod  frem  the  ApalMhteolft 
totbeBUorifldpiiLBiklWMbonadedontbeN.bytheSlfltdigiMor  tatftadeLoadoB  the  8.1qr 
the  Gulf  of  Hexieo,  and  ft  line  dimwn  thnngh  Ltkee  Ponteluurtxaln  tod  MMinMa,  and  the 
RlTen  Amite  and  IberrlUe,  to  the  MlarinlppL  Thui  thoee  paits  of  the  atitoe  of  Atobeme  and 
IfiMtalppiirtitehestndflrQBtbeaiitdegreedovn  to  the  CNlf  of  JJaadoo, ym$  liilwiia  ia 
West  nod  Jft. 
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1.  ^Before  ire  prooeed  to  a  relaiion  of  the  immfidiftte  eaoses    james  i. 
wliick  led  to  the  Amerieaa  Rerolation,  and  the  exeiting  ineidents  M0>~16M 
of  that  Jrtroggie^  we  requeei  tiie  reader's  attenttoo,  ia  aooMilaiiee    ,  OMem 
with  the  deeiga  preriomly  explained,  to  a  farther  eonaideratioii  of  £2!"f^SL 
9ueh  portioaa  ef  £iiropeaa  history  as  are  intinatol^  oonneoted  with    jjSSmuS^ 
oar  own  daring  the  period  we  have  passed  orer  m  the  preoeding 
pages ;— in  connection  with  which  we  porpose  to  examine  fyrther 
more  of  the  internal  relatiens,  charaoter,  condition,  and  social 
progress  of  the  American  people  daring  their  colonial  existcaoe. 

2.  *At  the  dose  of  the  ^^  Appendix  to  the  period  of  Voyages  and  xPrmrtom 
I)iscoTeries''  we  gftre  an  aocoont  of  the  origin,  early  history,  and  ^^fSSpMt'!'* 
chamoter  of  the  paritan  party  in  Elngland,  some  of  whose  members 
becsme  the  first  settlers  of  sereral  of  the  North  Amerioatt  colonies. 
*  We  now  go  back  to  England  for  the  porpose  of  following  oat  la  i.  comtiavm- 
their  resalts  the  liberal  principles  of  the  paritan  seets,  as  ther  ''m^tv^ 
afterwards  affeeted  the  eharaoter  and  destiny  both  of  the  English 
and  the  American  pec^le. 

.  3.  *0n  the  accession  of  James  the  First  to  the  throne  of  £ng-   jamxs  t. 
Ixmd,  in  the  year  1603,  the  charch  party  and  the  paritaa  party  1108—1026. 
began  to  assome  more  of  a  political  ohancter  than  they  had  ex-  «.  OtaraeMr 
hibited  daring  the  reign  of  Klixabeth.    The  jrmgn  of  that  priaoeat    tfftSSS 
had  been  favorable  to  intellectoal  adTanoemeut;  the  Reformation  ^f^'^'^'* 
had  infused  new  ideas  of  liberty  into  the  minds  of  the  people:   v^JmmL 
and  as  they  had  esoH»ed,  in  part,  ftom  the  slaTery  of  spiritoal 
despoUaai,  a  general  e^^eraess  was  nmaifested  to  oarry  their  pria*  *^ 

ciples  farther,  as  well  ia  polities  as  ia  relinoB.  !'* 

4.  <The  operation  of  these  principles  had  been  in  part  restrained   a  Poiuhai  rZr 
by  the  general  respect  for  the  goTemment  of  Elisabeth,  whidu  ^gggj^ff  '^:2 
howeyer.  the  people  did  not  accord  to  that  of  her  saooessor;  aad   trSSSHm.  ^ 
the  spell  being  once  broken,  the  spirit  of  party  soon  began  to                             J^;^ 
rage  with  threatening  Tiolence.    That  which^  ia  the  time  of  Elix!^                             rT  ^ 
beth,  was  a  controTersy  of  diyiaes  aboat  religioas  fidth  aad  wor- 
ship, aow  became  a  political  coatest  between  the  orowa  aad  the 

people. 

5.  •The  poritcBS  rapidly  increased  ia  aambcrs,  aor  was  it  long  a  inentm  ^ 
before  they  became  the  ruling  party  ia  the  House  of  CoomoBs,  ffjfJSSinf 
where,  althoogh  they  did  aot  always  act  in  concert,  and  although    mA  finfiM' 
their  immediate  objects  were  various,  yet  their  inflaenoe  constantly       '"^ 
tended  to  abridge  the  prerogatives  of  the  king,  and  to  increase  the 

power  of  the  people.*    ^Some.  whose  minds  were  absorbed  with  the  7.  l^Mr««|»> 
desire  of  oarrring  out  the  Reformation  to  the  ihrthest  possible  J2f  SSm^ 
extent,  exeriea  Uiemselves  fbr  a  reform  in  the  church:  others  at-  «i«Mau£Mr 
tacked  arbitrary  courts  of  justice,  like  that  of  the  StaxMshamb^      vi»tt. 
and  the  power  of  arbitrary  imprisoameat  exereised  by  officers  of 


•r 


•  TiM  app«n«tioa "porfteD" now rtood  fat  Omtm  pwibiuwliloh  ^^fnof^ ^°^S?S L??''*^ 

Who  MlnteliMl  tiMi  Irfghait  prIiMlplM  of  «W1  Bbw^i  *?JSf*^ &51E££3[ ^ 
a^«rte  to  tiM  cwmuMi-  mod  0Pl«eo»1  g>T#rmn«ifc  of  Ow  ehH'^  L—^.*^  *»<«»°*  ™^ 
WhA  xigMly  dAadtd  tfw  ipeeuliittTi  qriten  «f  tbo  ftnt  «>tettsia."«*^li*mt. 
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ANALYSIS.  t^«  crown, — but  yet  the  efforts  of  all  bad  a  common  tendency ;— - 
■  the  prindplee  of  democracy  were  contending  against  the  powers 

of  despotism. 
1.  The  peiiev     6.  ^The  arbitrary  principles  of  government  which  James  had 
or  Jamtt.    iidopted)  rather  than  his  natural  disposition,  disposed  him  to  exert 
all  tiie  influence  which  his  power  and  station  gave  him,  in  faTor  of 
the  established  chnrch  system,  and  in  opx>o^tion  to  the  puritan 
party.*    Educated  ia  Scotland!  where  presbyterianism  prerailed, 
he  had  observed  among  the  Scoth  reformers  a  strong  tendency 
towards  republioan  principles,  and  a  sealous  attachment  to  civil 
liberty,  and  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  he  was  re- 
solved to  prevent,  if  possible^  ike  growth  of  the  sect  of  puritans  in 
a  B9W  ]Mr>  that  country,    syet  his  want  of  enterprise,  his  pacific  disposition, 
^uinti^    and  his  love  of  personal  ease,  rendered  him  incapable  of  stemming 
the  torrent  of  libend  principles  that  was  so  strongly  setting  against 
the  arbitrary  powers  of  royalty, 
a  Tht  mom-     7.  'The  anomalies  of  the  character  of  James  present  a  curious 
'SStman     ®<*'*P<>'"*d  ^  contradictions.    Hume  says :  "  His  generosity  bor- 
dered on  profusion,  his  learning  on  pedantry,  his  pacific  dispo- 
aition  on  pusillanimity,  his  wisdom  on  eunning,  his  friendship 
on  light  fancy  and  boyish  fondness."    "All  his  qualities  were 
sulllca  with  weakness,  and  embellished  by  humanity."    Lingard 
says  of  him :  "  His  discourse  teemed  with  maxims  of  political  wis- 
dom ;  his  conduct  frequentlpr  bore  the  impress  of  political  folly. 
Posteritv  has  agreed  to  consider  him  a  weak  and  prodigal  king,  a 
vain  and  loquacious  pedant.^'     His  English  flatterers  called  him 
''the  British  Solomon;''  the  I>uike  of  Sully  says  of  him,  *'He  was 
the  wisest  fool  in  Europe.^ 
«.  ThBftitn      S.  <The  reign  of  this  prince  is  chiefly  memorable  as  b^ng  th« 
^^Jfj^J^JJ^   period  in  which  the  first  English  colonies   were   permanently 
/or  tohat.    planted  in  America.    ^Hurne,  spoiling  of  the  eastern  American 
a  Bmnft  rr  coast  in  reference  to  the  colonies  planted  there  durins  the  reign  of 
'^ISeloMtf    Jftmes,  says:  ^  Peopled  gradually  fh>m  Eng^d  by  the  neoessntons 
'^Mi^M    and  indigont,  who  at  home  increased  neither  wealth  nor  populous- 
^^^'^'     ness,  the  colonies  which  were  planted  along  that  tract  have  pro- 
moted the  navigation,  encouraged  the  industiry,  and  even  perhaps 
mnltiplied  the  inhabitants  of  Uieir  mothw  country.    The  spirit  of 
independence,  which  was  revived  in  England,  here  shone  Ibrth  In 
its  full  lustre,  and   received  new  accessions  fh>m  the  aspiring 

*  An  extcaekfrott  EbAon  shdwto^  Che  dUEerent  tesete  and  praotkes  of  the  opposing  religloos 
puCief  ftk  Ihlt  tfme,  and  the  dhiporiiiina  oT  imam  aeadlMdj  to  hutm  the  puriteDs  outy  be  in- 
fiiiffieHiiff  to  ttie  reader  Hie  pmltaau,  m  ie  itrell  kaown,  pnctioed  a  Teiy  itrlel  obecrVaaoe  of 
the  SiMaiA,  a  torn  which,  fautead  of  SimdM^  became  a  dutni«tlTe  mark  of  the  poxitoa  party. 
We  footoj  ae  a  matter  of  metotlcal  faitereit,  the  fallowing  :— 

**  flioee  who  oppoied  them  (the  poritaas)  on  tin  Ugh  elnudbt  ride,  not  only  derided  Ihe  ex- 
tfiraMiiee  of  the  flabbatatiaas,  aa  the  othen  wwe  called,  bat  proteDded  that  the  ooxamaad- 
me&t  naTing  been  oonfined  to  the  Hebrews,  the  modem  obwrranee  of  the  first  day  of  the  week 
aa  a  eeaeon  of  rest  and  deTotlon  was  an  ecctesiaittcal  instltatSon,  and  In  no  degree  more  veoe* 
mble  than  that  of  the  other  ftetifals  or  the  seawm  of  Lent,  whkfa  the  puritans  stubbornly 
dsqilsed.  8a<di  a  oontrovai^y  mi^t  weU  have  been  left  to  fhe  vsjoal  weapons.  Bat  James,  ot 
soma  of  the  bishops  to  whom  he  Urteaed,  bethoaght  themselvea  tha^  this  mlgfat  mtf  as  a  test 
of  pailtaa  mInisteTS.  He  published  aeeordingily  a  declaradon  to  be  read  in  w  choiches,  per- 
mitting all  lawfyal  reeieattons  on  Bonday  after  dirine  service,  such  as  daneing,  archery,  May- 
games,  and  monke-daaecfl,  and  other  nsoal  sports ;  bat  with  a  piohibition  of  bee^baiting, 
and  oOwr  onhiwftil  games.  Mo  reeasant,  or  aiqr  one  who  had  not  attended  Ihe  ohorch  senriee^ 
was  entitled  to  this  prMlege ;  which  might  eonseqoently  be  regarded  sa  a  boon^r  on  deToHon. 
The  MTSCe  porttan  saw  it  in  no  anoh  p«ni  of  view.    To  Us  eynioal  temper,  ftfay-gamee  and 


moniee-daaees  were  hardly  tolersble  on  six  days  of  the  week ;  thsy  were  now  recommended 
t»  the  seventh*  And  tUs  Imptais  Boanae  waa  to  be  promtilgeeed  Itt  the  ehoroh  Itself.  It  la 
indeed  difltoalft  tixexalahi  ao  aaaseessaiy  aa  tesolt  on  the  j}r«m<  clergy,  but  by  sappodng  «a 
'-"     '     tolihsasal&aie<  —     .    .      . 


who  ehcMdd  leAtfe  oompUanee."  The  declaration,  however,  waa  not 
.  ^tsa  am  «»ne«lag  x«^.  nw  poHtaa  elergy,  who  then  reAued  to  read  this  declare* 
^  ihetr  ehmrohaa,  wise  paalstosd  by  mspansioa  or  daprifatioa. 
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elutracter  of  those  who,  being  diaoo&tcnted  with  the  established  james  i. 
ehurch  and  monarchy,  hiid  sought  for  freedom  amidst  those  saTage  1908—1831^ 
deserts." 


9.  ^An  account  of  the  planting  of  several  of  the  American  oolo-  t.  Tktkuqr 
nies  during  the  reign  of  James  has  elsewhere  been  given.    The  ^SSimSt- 
king,  being  from  the  first  fkTorable  to  the  project  of  American  eoU    ■■iriifw. 
onization,  readily  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  projectors  of  the 
first  plans  of  settlement;  bat  in  all  the  charters  which  he  granted, 
his  arbitrary  maxims  of  goremment  are  discernible.    'By  the  first  a  m  mu- 
charter  of  Virginia,  the  emigrants  were  subjected  to  a  corporation  ^^Soj^jf^ 
in  England,  called  the  London  Company,  over  whose  deliberations  th^jbn  f8^ 
they  hsudi  no  influence ;  and  even  this  corporation  possessed  merely  '*'*^ 
administratiye,  rather  than  legialatiTe  powers,  as  all  supreme  legis- 
lative authority  was  expressly  reserved  to  the  king.    The  most 
valuable  political  privilege  of  Knglishmen  was  thus  denied  to  the 
early  eolonists  of  Virginia. 

10.  'By  the  second  charter,  granted  in  1609,  the  authority  of  the  a  Cim 
corporation  was  increased  by  the  surrender  of  those  powers  which  5^^^1*354 
the  king  had  previously  reserved  to  himaelf,  yet  no  additional     dkvttrv 
privileges  were  conceded  to  the  people.    The  same  indifference  to 

the  pobtical  rif^ts  of  the  latter  are  observable  in  the  third  chaxter; 
granted  in  1612.  although  by  it  the  enlarged  corporation  assumea 
a  more  democratic  form,  and,  numbering  among  its  members  many 
of  the  English  patriots,  was  the  cause  of  finally  giving  to  the  Vlr-  «.  r^vmtcdm 

Siiua  colonists  those  civil  liberties  which  ihe  lung  would  still  have  jgyg*^^* 
enled  them.    ^Here  is  the  first  connection  that  we  observe  be-    if^eTStf 
tween  the  spirit  of  English  independence  and  the  cause  of  freedom  ^Stvi^ 
in  the  New  World.  WatiL 

11.  'After  the  grant  of  the  third  charter  oi  Virginia^  the  meet-  s.  Tjt^U^ 
ings  of  the  London  Company  .were  frequent,  and  numerously  at-  ^"f^^nSP 

tended.    Some  of  the  patriot  leaders  in  pariiament  were  among     oSm^  .1  * 

the  members,  and  in  proportion  as  their  principles  were  opposea    >^MdtoM. 
by  the  high  church  and  monarchy  party  at  home,  they  engaged 
with  the  more  earnestness  in  schemes  ibr  advancing  the  liberties  of  J  * 

Virginia.    In  1621  the  Company,  after  a  violent  struggle  among  its  *  . 

own  members,  and  a  successful  resistance  of  royal  interference,  pro-  /-.. 

ceeded  to  establish  a  liberal  written  constitution  for  the  colony^  by  ^>^ 

which  the  system  of  representative  government  and  trial  by  jury  ^"^ 

were  established — the  supreme  powers  of  legislation  wore  conceded  f^  j 

to  a  colonial  le^latnre,  with  the  reserve  of  a  negative  voice  to  the  «:t^ 

governor  appointed  by  the  company — and  the  courts  of  justice  *  « 

were  required  to  confbrm  to  the  laws  of  England. 

12.  ••'  Thus  early,"  says  Grahame,  "  was  planted  in  America  that  fc  hSS^^ 
representative  system  which  forms  the  soundest  political  fhune^  OniMiw. 
wherein  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  ever  imbodied,  and  at  once  the 

safest  and  most  efficient  organ  bv  which  its  energies  are  exercised 
and  developed.  So  strongly  imbued  were  the  minds  of  English- 
men in  this  age  with  those  generous  principles  which  were  rapidly 
advancing  to  a  first  manhood  in  their  native  country,  that  wherever 
they  setUed,  the  institutions  of  freedom  took  root  and  grew  up 
along  with  than.''  ^Althouf^h  the  government  of  the  Virginia  v.  rtiiwe 
colony  was  soon  after  taken  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  yet  the  ^^JSffSiSSt 
representative  system  established  there  could  never  after  be  sub-  ttotynyttgna 
▼erted,  nor  the  colonial  assemblies  suppressed.  Whenever  the 
rights  of  the  people  were  encroached  upon  by  arbitrary  enact- 
ments, their  representatives  were  ready  to  reassert  them ;  and  thus 
a  chimnd  was  ever  kept  open  for  the  expression  of  the  public  gney- 
a&ces.    The  colonial  legislatore,  in  all  the  trials  through  which  it 
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AJiALTSiB.  ^«rwards  paaMd,  erer  prored  itself  a  watcKftil  gtmrdlan  of  the 

■       cause  of  liberty. 

'•W/wa^f  13.  'The  charters  granted  by  king  James,  in  1C06,  to  the  Lon- 
fSSSmoM^  ^^A  <^^  Plymoath  companies,  were  embraced  In  one  and  the  same 
iSSISSSLSi  i&strament,  and  the  fbrms  of  goremment  designed  for  the  projected 
**"  ■  colonies  frere  the  same.    After  varioas  attempts  at  colonization, 

the  Plymouth  company,  disheartened  by  so  many  disappointments, 
abandoned  the  enterprise,  limiting  their  ovn  efforts  to  an  insiffnifi- 
cant  traffic  with  the  natiVes,  and  exercising  no  farther  dominlcQ 
over  the  territory  than  the  disposition  of  small  portions  of  it  to  pri* 
Tate  adventurers,  who.  for  many  years,  snccceded  no  better  in  at- 
tempts at  settlement  tnan  the  Company  had  done  before  them.  In 
reference  to  the  seemingly  proTidcntisI  failure  of  all  these  schemes 
for  planting  colonies  in  New  England,  we  aabjoin  the  following  ap- 
propriate remarks  from  Qrahame. 
•JJjjw**  ^  14.  •**  We  haye  sufficient  assurance  that  the  course  of  this  world 
SSSmSSUT  ^  not  goTemed  by  chance ;  niid  that  the  series  of  erents  which  it 
exhibits  is  regulated  by  diTine  ordinance,  and  adapted  to  purposes 
which,  fhnn  their  transcendent  wisdom  and  infinite  ranee,  often 
elude  the  grasp  of  created  capacity.  As  it  could  not,  then,  he  with- 
out design,  so  it  seems  to  have  been  for  no  common  object  that  dis- 
comfiture was  thus  entailed  on  the  counsels  of  princes,  the  schemes 
of  the  wise,  and  the  efl^orts  of  the  brare.  It  was  for  no  ordinary 
people  that  the  land  was  reserred,  and  of  no  common  qualities  or 
Tttlgar  superiority  that  it  was  ordained  to  be  the  prize.  New 
England  was  the  destined  asylum  of  oppressed  piety  and  Tirtue ; 
and  its  colonization,  denied  to  the  pretensions  of  greatness  and  the 
efforts  of  might,  was  reserred  for  men  whom  the  great  and  mighty 
despised  for  their  insignificance,  and  persecuted  ibr  their  It^ 
tegrily."  ^ 

•.  ^vff»-       15.  BAfter  the  puritans  had  determined  to  remote  to  America, 
pSiauM  ^^^  "^^  agents  to  king  James^nd  endeaTored  to  obtain  his  ap- 
the favor  ^f  proral  of  their  enterprise.    With  characteristic  simplicity  and 
h^ngjmm,  Honesty  of  purpose  they  represented  to  him  "that  they  were  well 
weaned  from  the  delicate  milk  of  their  mother  country,  and  inured 
to  the  difficulties  of  a  strange  land;  that  they  were  knit  together 
in  a  strict  and  sacred  bond,  by  rirtne  of  which  they  held  themselres 
bound  to  take  care  of  the  good  of  eadi  other,  and  of  the  whole )  that 
it  was  not  with  them  as  with  other  men,  whom  small  things  eould 
discourage,  or  small  discontent  eause  to  wish  themselTcs  at  home 
4.  nMr  ftT'  again."    <AU,  howerer,  that  eould  he  obtained  from  the  king,  who 
tiaimieedm.  refhsed  to  jp«nt  them  a  charter  for  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  re- 
lifl^ous  privileges,  was  the  rague  promise  that  the  English  gOTem- 
tnent  should  refrain  from  tnoTesting  them . 
»  r*j2TiL.     ^^'  '^*  ^*^*  *^^  passed  rapidW  in  review  the  more  prominent 
'^mP      events  in  English  histoiy  connected  with  the  planting  of  the  first 
«.  D€9th^  American  colonies  during  the  reign  of  James  the  First    *He  died 
^'jS^    in  1625.*  ^  the  first  soTereign  of  an  established  empire  in  America," 
a.  March  S7,  J'^  ^  '^^  ^^^  o<^  ^^  point  of  composinff  a  code  or  laws  for  the  do- 
old  ftjrie.  *  mestic  administration  of  the  Vixginia  colony. 
CBAHLKS I      17.  Uames  was  succeeded  by  ms  only  son.  Charles  the  First,  then 
1886-4640.  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age.    Inheriting  tne  arbitrary  principles 
\faSSmT  ^^  ^^^  fi^ker ;  coming  to  the  throne  when  a  rerolution  in  public  opin- 
iffSmwt  ^^^  IB  relation  to  the  royal  prerogatiye^  the  powers  of  parliament^ 
*^'fgftyi   and  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was  rajndly  progressing ;  and  desti- 
Msjw.     ^^  of  the  prudence  and  foresight  which  tne  critical  emeiigenoies 
of  the  times  required  in  him.  he  persisted  in  arrogantly  opposing 
the  many  needed  refonns  aemanded  by  the  Tdce  of  the  natioiL 
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vstli,  iuially,  lie  was  bitragkt  to  ^xpUto  his  fbllj,  nifther  thui  liis  chakles  i. 
crimes,  on  the  scaffold.  ^  1625—10491 

la  ^The  socesaion  of  Ciiarles  to  the  throne  ma  immediately  ft>U  |  ^f,  ^^ly 
lowed  by  dif&caltiei  with  his  parliament^  which  revised  to  grant  timtroveniM 
him  the  requisite  sappliea  for  carrying  on  a  war*  in  which  the  for-  ^^*S£iml^ 
mer  king  and  parliament  had  inyolved  the  nation.    Irritated  by 
the  opposition  which  he  encoantered^  he  committed  many  indiscre- 
tions, and  engaged  in  numerous  oontroTersiei  with  the  pariiament, 
in  which  he  was  certain  of  being  finally  defeated.    He  caoaed  a 
peer  of  the  rciilaL  who  had  become  obnoxious  to  him.  to  be  accused 
of  high  treason,  because  he  insisted  on  his  inatienaole  right  to  a 
seat  in  parliament :  the  oommons,  in  return,  proceeded  to  impeach 
the  kiag^s  faTorite  minister,  the  duke  of  Buckingham.— The  king 
retaliated  by  imprisoning  two  members  of  the  house^  whom,  how- 
troTj  the  exasperation  of  the  commons  soon  compelled  him  to  release. 

Id.  ^Seemingly  unaware  of  the  great  influence  which  the  com-   a  iMeofi- 
mons  exerted  in  the  nation,  he  embraced  every  opportunity  of  ex-  JSS%r^tt 
pressing  his  contempt  for  them,  and,  at  length,  Tentured  to  use  to-  mgaintt  eta 
wards  tkem  the  irritating  threat,  that,  if  they  did  not  Aimish  him,  mmmatu, 
with  supplies  to  carry  on  the  wars  in  which  he  was  engaeed,  he* 
should  be  obliged  to  try  new  councils ;  meaning,  thereby,  mat  he 
would  rale  without  their  assistance.    ^The  commcms,  however,  con-  a  ONMnaey 
tiauod  obstinate  in  their  purposes,  and  the  king  proceeded  to  put   ^J^^SS* 
his  threat  in  execution.    He  dissolved^  the  parliament,  and,  in  re-    mrburarp 
range  fbr  the  unkind  treatment  which  he  had  reoeiTed  nom  it    ^^J^-f 
thought  himself  justified  in  making  an  innksion  of  the  rights  ana  |^  j„^^  y^ 
Uborties  at  the  whole  nation.    A  general  loan  or  tax  was  levied  on 
the  people,  and  the  king  employe4  the  whole  pow^  ot  his  preroga- 
tive, in  fines  and  imprisonments,  to  enforce  the  paymenL 

20.  ^Unsuoceesfttl  in  his  foreign  wars,  in  great  want  of  sopnlies,  4.  JTinyoMt- 
and  beginning  to  a|^rehend  dai^;er  from  the  disoontents  whkh  his  SoMA^iiSS 
arbitrary  loons  had  occasioned,  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  f^ummmu. 
of  ag^in  summoniug  a  parliament.    An  answer  to  his  demand  Ibr     1628. 
supplies  was  delayed  until  some  important  concessions  were  obtained 

from  him.    'After  the  commons  hid  unanimously  declared,  by  vote,    a  ^^JJgJ^ 
agiinst  the  legality  of  arbitrary  imprisonments  and  forced  loans,  '^^fSm^t 
they  prepared  a  ^  Petition  of  Right^"  seUing  forth  the  rights  of  the       Mv- 
English  people,  as  guarantied  to  them  by  the  Great  Charter,**  and  k  bm  pw  ua 
by  various  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm;  for  the  continuance  of 
which  they  required  of  the  king  a  ratification  of  their  j[>etition. 
After  firequent  evasions  and  d^ys,  the  king  finally  gave  his  assent 
to  the  petition,  whidi  thus  became  law,  and  the  commons  then 
granted  the  requisite  supplies.    *But  in  a  few  months  the  obliga-  «.  VMattd  fty 
tloDs  imposed  on  the  kis^  by  his  sanction  of  the  petition  were  reck-       ^'"^ 
lesaly  violated  by  him. 

21.  Tin  1629,  some  arbitrary  measnres  of  taxation  occasioned  a  ^ffTSu^ 
great  fermeat  in  parliament,  and  led  to  its  abrupt  dissolution.    ^The    ^mmt. 
king  then  gave  the  nation  to  understand  that  during  his  reign,  he     1629. 
intended  to  summon  no  more  parliaments.    Monopolies  were  now  g.  jonfc  ti^ 
revived  to  a  ruinous  extent:  antie»  of  tonnage  and  poundage  were    ggj['>«{^  _ 
ri^pMronsly  extorted ;  former  oppressive  statutes  Ha  obtainiiw  money  JSSrjSr^ 
were  enforced;   and  various  illegal  expedients  were  devised  for  «g»J«J5J 
levying  taxes  and  giving  them  the  color  of  law;  and  numbers  of    j^hm,  #-a 
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AifAI«T6i8.  the  mo8t  distingiuelied  patriots,  irho  refiuied  to  pay,  were  fiil^}aeted 
-  to  fines  and  imprisonment.* 

i.ThBcanqf     2^   In  the  year  1637,  the  disUsgoished  patriot,  John  Hampden, 

AtotHanv*  rendered  his  name  illustrious  by  the  bold  stand  which  he  made 

against  the  tyranny  of  the  gorernment    Denying  the  legality  of 

the  tax  called  ship-money,  and  reftising  to  pay  his  portion,  he  wil* 

lingly  submitted  to  a  legal  prosecution,  and  to  the  indignation 

of  his  moniurch,  in  defence  of  the  laws  and  liberty  of  his  country. 

The  case  was. argued  before  all  the  supreme  judges  of  England, 

twelve  in  number,  and  although  a  minority  of  two  decided  against 

Hampden,  yet  the  people  were  aroused  from  their  lethargy,  and 

became  sensible  of  the  danger  to  which  their  liberties  were  exposed. 

t.  SedUHmti-     ^^  ^he  ecclesiastical  branch  of  Charleses  go?erB&ient  was  nii 

«>/9o«arar  less  arbitrary  than  the  ciril.    Seemingly  to  annoy  the  puritans, 

^^   '     he  reriaed  and  enforced  his  fothor's  edict  for  allowing  sports  and 

recreations  on  Sunday ;  and  those  divines  who  reftisd  to  read^  in 

their  pulpits,  his  proclamation  for  that  parpos&  were  pnnidied  bj 

suspension  or  defMrlTation.    The  penalties  against  Catholics  wer« 

relaxed ;  many  new  ceremonies  and  ob^erranoes,  preludes,  m  the; 

were  temed,  to  popish  idolatries,  were  introduced  into  the  chureb , 

and  that  too,  at  a  time  when  the  sentiments  of  the  nation  were  de^ 

ddedly  of  a  puritan  chancter.    The  most  strict  conformity  in 

regions  worship  was  required,  and  such  of  the  dergy  as  neg 

lected  toobaerre  every  ceremony,  were  excluded  firom  the  minis* 

try.    Severe  punishments  were  inflicted  upon  those  who  invughed 

against  the  established  church;  and  the  ecdeaiastical  courts  wer^ 

exalted  above  the  dvil,  and  above  all  law  but  that  of  their  0W7\ 

creatiMLt 

1637.         24.  ^Charles  next  attempted  to  introduce  thfO  Utingy  of  the  Eng 

sGpinmMtom  lish  church  into  Scotland ;  a  measure  whidi  immediately  produce^l 

^^^^SSl    '^  >B<^^  violent  commotion.    This  liturgy  was  regarded  by  tVi 

Scotch  presbvterians  as  a  qsecics  of  mass    a  preparative  thai  wa»i 

soon  to  introduce,  as  was  tibought,  all  the  abcminationa  of  popery . 

The  populaee  am  the  higher  classes  at  once  united  in  the  ccmmmi 

cause :  the  clergy  loudly  dechiimed  against  popeiy  and  the  liturgy . 

■  '  ~  ■  -       -        -...  ■ —    — . 

*  lounediaMT  after  <ho  dlaolvllott  of  paffliiMnt,  JUduM  CSuttbcn,  an  aldwaaan  of  Loa- 
doiuind  aa  «niu«iit  ntsrehrat,  nSomAtopt^  ^taxiOtt^bupoutA  upsn  him,  mmI  appealed 
to  fbe  pabUe  jtutke  of  his  country.  Being  avnunoned  Iwlbre  tb»  king^e  ooon«u»  «ilA  remaric- 
tag  there  that  **  the  merehaata  of  Snglaad  were  as  much  screnred  up  as  In  Turkey,**  ba  «afl 
flne4t«othoaaMapoimda,aik44o«medtofanpiineBMai«tiU&aBladea8abi^^  Reftising 
to  degrade  hiOMelf  la  this  naj,  and  thoi  beeoma  an  tBStnmieBt  Ibr  dealcoTing  the  vital  pria- 
ciplea  of  tha  oonatitotioii,  ha  waa  thit^wn  lauto  pziaon,  wfaare  ha  NoaiBod  npiraids  of  twalva 
7e»n.-^Brodu. 

t  ▲■  an  teataaca  of  "  exuel  and  untmial  poahibmenti/'  •ometlmeB  inflieted  daring  this  rdgn, 
we  aotfoe  tha  IbUoniag.  One  lafghton.  a  ftoatloal  puritan,  hsvlng  wiftten  aa  Inllaaunatoty 
book  against  prelacj.  was  oondfimned  to  be  degnwled ftom  the Ddalatoy ;  tobapohlicly  vhlppbd 
In  tha  palaee  vard ;  to  be  placed  two  honn  in  the  pUlorr ;  to  have  an  oar  cot  off,  a  nostril  slit 
open,  and  a  obeek  branded  with  the  Setters  83.,  to  denote  a  sower  of  sedition.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  a  weak  ha  loat  Che  veuaining  ear,  bad  the  other  aeetarll  sUt,  and  the  other  ch«ek  branded, 
^ir'.^^^Ji  ^^'"^^'^^^'^B^'^^  ^haaoied  in  prison  ftr  lUb.  At  tha  and  of  ton  years  be 
obtained  hia  Ubetty.  fttni  narliament,  then  in  anas  aflahiat  the  king.--Z<mg«ir<;.  Bo«h  eaaes, 
oeevriag  In  Old  Bngland,  remind  us  of  the  tortnxes  laflkted  by  Axnerioan  saTages  on  tbaiv 


nefbOoidBgiaiaentianadbyHaaBa.  One  Pxynn,  a  asdot,  who  bed  written  a  book  of  In- 
vaettTes  aniBft  all  playa,  gunea,  &«.,  aad  these  who  oounteoaneed  ttam,  waa  iadioted  ss  a 
juwir  of  the  king  and  qoeea,  who  fieqnented  plays,  and  condemned  1^  tha  arbitraiy  oowt 
of  we  star^efaamber  to  lose  both  hia  ean,  pay  Ato  thOMand  ponnds,  and  be  fanprisonM  Ibr  lUb. 
Vor  uothar  rimilar  libel  ha  waa  eondemned  to  pay  aa  additional  five  thooaaad  ponnds,  aad 
laasitaejBniaiaderof  hiaeaxs.  As  he  presented  the  mutilated  stamps  to  the  hangman's  fcnSft^ 
oecuad out  to  the erowd, " Christians  stand Ibst :  be lUthAil  to ood  aad  yoar ooontiy ;  oqp 
£S  ™|«gjyuw>lfes "id  yoar  eUldien  perpetoal slawry."  " The dnnaeon, the  pfltenr, 
*g2iJ^^«fAM,»  asyi  BanoM^  **  w^ 
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thfl^  TopreMiitad  as  th«  sane:  a  bond,  teniMd  a  Natioiial  cbaelks  t^ 
Coreaaiit,  <xmtainlng  an  oath  of  resistance  to  all  religious  innoTa-  1626— IStti 
tionSy  was  subscribed  bj  all  dssses ;  and  a  national  assembly  for-      ._ 
malij  abolished  Episoopaoy,  and  declared  the  En^dish  canons  and      1^38. 
liturgy  to  be  uniawftiL    4n  support  of  these  measures  the  Scot<di      i  tr«r. 
ooTeDiiaten  took  up  arms,  and,  after  a  brief  truce,  marched  into      1639 
Englaad. 

25.  *Aft«r  aa  intermission  of  above  eleren  years,  an  English  s  rmrnmumt 
parliament  was  again  summoned.    'Charles  made  some  ooncos-  <>*j'*y»' 
sions,  but  failing  to  obtain  supplies  as  readily  as  he  desired,  the     ,  ^^^^ 
parliament  wus  abruptly  disaoived,  to  the  general  discontent  of  the    ,  ?|,^    , 
nation.*    ^New  elections  were  held,  and  another  parliament  was  SimoiJiSm  ^ 
asaembled.«  but  this  proved  even  more  obstinate  than  the  former.  v^^vwrnM. 
■SiTAffonL  the  king's  tayorite  general,  and  bite  lieutenant  of  ir»-  mJSSmS^ 
land,  and  Laud,  archbishop  of  Cantcrbun*,  the  two' most  powerful    ^  «, 
and  most  favored  ministers  of  the  kin?,  were  impeached  by  the  com-    «U  > 


•ub. 


mons  Ibr  the  crime  of  high  treason.    Strafford  was  brought  to  trial  {J^'^nSiL 
immediately,  was  declar«i  guilty  by  the  House  of  Peers,  and  by  the  jitirfiSntnf 
nmuraal  expedient  of  a  bill  of  attainder!  was  sentenced  to  exeeu-     1641. 
tion.^    Land  was  brought  to  trial  and  executed  four  years  later,  h. \xM«tod 
■The  eioquenoe  and  ability  with  which  Stratford  deftoded  himself,    ^H^l^^ 
have  given  to  his  fiilL  in  the  eyes  of  nany^  the  appearance  ^  a  tri*  ^  j^^  ^^ 
nnph,  and  hare  reaaered  him  somewhat  lUustriotis  as  a  supposed  ^'SSZJ^ 
martyr  to  hk  eountxy ;  and  yet  true  history  shows  him  to  have    B*"^^ 
been  the  adviser  and  willing  instriment  of  much  of  that  tyrna- 
Bical  usurpatioa  whidi  finally  destroyed  the  monarch  whom  he 
dengned  to  serre-t 

28.  7From  this  period,  parliament  having  once  gained  the  aseeiip  r.  finerMeft- 
deney,  and  conscious  of  the  support  of  the  people,  continued  to  ^g^j^fiP 
cnoroadi  oa  the  prerogatiTes  of  the  king,  until  scarcely  the  shadow  ite^raram- 
of  his  former  power  was  left  him.    Already  the  character  of  the    ^**gj^*** 
British  constitution  had  been  changed  firom  a  despotic  government 
to  a  limited  monarchy,  and  it  wonld  probably  hare  been  well  if 
here  the  spirit  of  reform  had  firmly  established  it    •Yet  one  con-  il  cmthmtfA 
nnwinn  was  immediately  followed  by  the  demand  of  another,  until  jg»g*^ 
parliament  finally  required  the  entire  control  of  the  military  force  ^ndjimmi  r^ 
of  the  nation,  when  Charles,  conscious  that  if  he  yielded  this  poini,    '£*£g5^ 
there  would  be  left  him  ^only  the  p!cture-4he  mwe  sign  of  % 
king,"  Tcntured  to  put  a  stop  to  his  eoncessi6n.s,  and  to  remore 
from  London  with  most  of  the  nobility.    "It  was  now  evident  tiiat  ^J;?f*5» 
the  sword  alone  must  decide  the  contest :  both  parties  made  the  ''^^J^ 
most  active  preparations  for  the  eomins  struggle,  while  each  en- 
deavored to  throw  upon  the  other  the  o£um  of  commencing  it.4 


•  During  tbe  abart  rseoai  that  taXtomti^  tha  Cdwwmaion^  an  «irrtoiAaflHff«l  nammMj  of  aMb- 
MihoBB,httbopB,aiidialbrl(irel«ni7,«ont>iiiMilin8enkiin.  Of  their  DMujimpradBiitmeMant 
4,iri^g  >Ki«  fitftoii,  trtM^  ftmitMiiam  waa  alwadv  in  the  agecndapt  In  Om  pttUameal,  ii«  ^noto 
the MkmfBS fiem  Uugnd.  ^It  was  ordend,  (among  othm  eaaona.)  that  evviy  cteMymaa, 
eoM  fn  cM^qtnrter  oTch*  ysar,  ahonld  laatniet  fata  parishkOMv  hi  tha  dlThM  right  oTldBgi, 
Mid  tlw  daatnslilB  ila  ofTCiistBDfla  to  aotfaorfty."  ^.^.^ 

f  AMB<>/'«ttcnii48rwMaapeQlal  tek  of  parilMneiit,  teffiettng  eapftri  PwaWiwwmt^  wWigBt 
a»«<«rtetlonlntl»ortlnaryco«»ofjodidalpfoo«sdjM.  fJ  «?•  »*  «»«S  !!>52!S 
DL  AxtfeleLof  the  OomatitfloBOf  tha  Untied IMatet,  »  te deela»«d ll»»" Hoi«^«2««»^ 
*r,  or  ex  iMj«/«e«o  **>,  (a  lawdBdartag  a  pail  act  ofhBlnal  that  waa  notorfailnal  wlw« 

t  Mu«?Seom»<tfthatrWorStfaawl,haaba«nahow«tofaMn^^ 
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27.  ^Here  tben  v,t  hivo  arrived  at  tho  be^imuAg  of  thai  erisia  ill 
English  history,  to  ivhich  ftll  the  oiril-  religions,  uid  political  eon* 
troversies  of  the  nation  hud  been  tending  since  the  commeneemeiit 
of  the  Reformation.  'The  various  convicting  sects  and  partjes^ 
for  awhile  overlooking  their  minor  differences,  now  arranged  them> 
selves  in  two  grand  divisions,  having  on  the  one  side  the  Presbyte* 
rian  dissenters,  then  a  numerous  pnrty,  and  all  ultra  rdigioos  aaA 
political  reformers,  headed  by  the  parliament ;  and  on  the  other 
the  high  church  and  monarchy  party^  embracing  the  Catholics  and 
most  of  the  nobility,  headed  by  the  king.  *This  appeal  to  armsi,  we 
havB  said,  was  the  b^^inmng  of  the  crisis ;  the  oonclnsioii  was  nflj 
years  later,  when,  at  the  cioso  of  the  revolution  of  16$8,  the  pres^ 
ent  principles  of  the  British  constitution  were  permanently  estab* 
Ushed,  by  the  declaration  of  rights  which  w..8  annexed  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  crown  on  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange. 

2S.  <From  1642  to  1647  civil  war  continued,  and  many  inpor- 
taiit  battles  were  fought ;  after  which  the  nation  eontinued  to  be 
distracted  by  contending  fsicttons  until  the  close  <^  1648,  when  tlie 
king,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary  forces, 
was  tried  for  the  crime  of  '*  levying  war  against  the  perliaaent  ana 
kii^om  of  England,*'  and  bei  g  convicted  on  this  novel  charge  of 
treason,  was  executed  en  the  ;)Olh^  of  January,  1649.  sparlifuneak 
had,  ere  this,  fallen  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  array,  then 
oommanded  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  principal  general  of  tke  re- 
publican, or  puritanical  party. 

20.  «For  the  death  of  the  king  no  justification  can  be  made,  ftr 
no  consideration  of  public  necessity  required  it.  Nor  can  this  ad 
be  attributed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  people.  TUngud  says  that 
^  the  people,  for  the  most  part  were  even  willing  to  rq>laee  <3kart«i 
on  the  throne,  under  thoee  limitaUons  which  they  deemed  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  their  rights.  The  men  who  hurried  him  to 
the  scaffold  were  a  small  fSaction  of  bold  and  ambitious  spirits,  who 
had  the  address  to  guide  the  passions  and  fifmatioiam  of  thar  fol* 
lowers,  and  were  enabled,  through  them,  to  control  the  real  senti* 
ments  of  the  nation.'  >liallam  asserts  that  the  moat  powerftil  mo* 
tive  that  influenced  the  regicides  was  a  ^fierce  Ihnaiic&l  hatred  of 
the  king)  the  natural  fruit  of  long  civil  dissensions,  iaflamed  bj 
preachers  more  dark  and  sanguinary  than  those  they  addreased, 
and  by  a  perverted  study  of  the  Jewish  scriptures.'' 

30.  •Huoie,  whoee  political  pnjudices  have  induced  him  to  speak 


of  tfa«  aakkm,  which  had  ftlready  been  asUbllshetl  by  saecesslTe  acts  of  lh«  IcgUUture,  bat  wm 
coofiiMd  to  cartaln  omuMwaSooa  which  they  demanded  as  esscntfal  to  kho  preserratSon  of  Choaa 
llbarttM,  and  whioh  k«  nXvmd^  as  aubTervfTe  of  th«  royal  anthority.  That  aome  nciiritka 
w«ra  raqoislla  no  one  dented ;  but  white  manj  contended  that  the  contral  of  lliepnblte  aMMy, 
the  power  of  Impeachment,  and  the  right  of  meeting  every  third  year,  aU  which  were  mnr 
Tested  in  the  Parliament,  lonoaed  a  rafficlent  barrier  againat  enoroaQhiBeata  «n  the  part  of  the 
aorereign,  others  ineisisd  that  the  command  of  the  army,  and  the  appcrfntaenk  of  the  Jndsca* 
onght  also  to  be  traasftrred  to  the  two  hoosss.  DIverdly  of  opinion  produced  a  schism  among 
the  patriots ;  the  mors  moderate  silently  withdrew  to  the  royal  irtuBiiari  j-^hin>iiT^  viotent^ 
or  mors  distmstful,  raaolved  to  defend  their  opinions  wiUi  tibe  swonL  lihasoften  been Mked, 
Who  were  the  authors  of  the  ciril  war  ?  The  answer  seems  to  depend  on  the  eolation  of  this 
other  qncatioB,  Were  addlUonal  secniitiefl  necessary  fbr  febs  prsssnnstlaB  of  the  national  zlghte  ? 
If  they  were,  tiie  blame  wlU  belong  to  Charles ;  if  not,  U  UMOst  rest  with  hte  adeenacics.** 
Ballam  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  two  parties  after  the  war  com* 
menced.-^^*  If  It  wars  ditteoU  for  an  upright  man  to  enlist  with  cntife  wimngnees  onder  either 
ne  royalist  or  parliaraentaxy  banner,  at  the  commencement  of  hostllltlos  in  1643,  It  became 
y  l«Sf  mty  for  him  to  deafare  the  complete  sacoeas  of  one  or  the  other  ea»e,  as  advancing 
{u»e  dtanii^0d  the  fiuilte  of  both  in  darimr  colors  than  they  had  preriaasly  worn.— Of  the  Par> 
^SS^^tS!^  ^  x^t  ^*1^  <^  grsatsr  sereritf  than  traOi,  lihat  SMfoely  two  or  three  publle 
7j7"!r^^^">"*Blly  or  fsiMKMli^.  and  ynj  Ibw  of  poUtieal  wtedon  or  oeunge  an  xe» 
^^ — tMvtoftmliiitbttekiavtatbaireivBWnfe^avwnll.'' 
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more  IftTorably,  tluui  other  writers,  of  the  prlneeB  of  tho  Stuart 
fomlljr,  atiribtttes  to  Charles  »  mneA  greater  predominaaoe  of  Tur- 
tues  thfta  of  yioes.  and  palliates  his  tfrors  by  what  he  colls  his 
frailties  and  weaknesses,  and  the  malevolence  of  his  fortunes. 
^Had  Charles  lived  a  hundred  jears  earlier,  when  the  claims  of  the 
royal  prerogatiTe  were  undisputed  and  unquestioned,  his  govern- 
ment, although  arbitrary,  might  have  been  a  happy  one  for  his 
people ;  but  he  was  illy  adapt^  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

31.  5Dnring  the  reign  of  Chnrles,  the  English  government,  mostly 
absorbed  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  American  colonies.  Puring  the  war  with  France,  in 
the  early  part  of  this  reign,  the  French  possessions  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  Canada  were  easily  reduced  by  the  English,  yet  by  the  treaty 
oiSt,  Germains,  in  1632,  Charles,  with  little  oonsideration  of  the 
value  of  thcje  oonquests,  agreed  to  restore  them.  ^Had  not  the 
earnest  oouasels  of  Champlain,  the  founder  of  Cluebee,  prevailed 
with  his  monjtfch,  Louis  XI 11.,  France  would  then  have  abandoned 
these  distant  poesessioBS,  whoso  restoration  was  not  thought  worth 
insisting  upon.* 

32.  *uk  his  colonial  policy  towards  Virginia,  Charles  adopted  the 
maxims  that  had  rcguliited  the  conduct  of  his  fUther.  Declaring 
that  the  misfortunes  of  Virginia  were  owing,  ift  a  great  measure,  to 
the  democratleal  frame  of  the  civil  oonstitution  which  the  London 
Compaiiy  had  given  it,  he  expressed  his  intention  of  taking  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  oolony  into  his  own  hands ;  but  although  he  ap- 
p<Mnted  the  governors  and  their  council  of  advisers,  the  eoUmial 
assembly  was  apparently  overlooked  as  of  little  eonsequence,  and 
allowed  to  remain.  'The  great  aim  of  the  king  seemed  to  bL  to 
monopolise  the  profita  of  the  industry  of  the  colonists;  and  wnlle 
absorbed  with  this  object,  which  he  could  never  folly  accomplish, 
and  overwhelmed  with  a  multiplicity  of  cores  at  home,  the  poUtioai 
rights  of  tho  Vifginians  become  established  by  his  neglect 

33.  cThe  relations  of  Charles  with  the  Puritan  colonies  of  New 
Englandj  fbrm  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  our  colonial 
history,  ooth  on  account  of  the  subsequent  importance  of  those  col- 
onies, and  the  exceeding  liberality  of  conduct  maniftested  towards 
them  by  the  king, — so  utterly  irreconcilable  with  all  his  well  known 
maxims  of  arbitrary  authority, — and  directly  opposed  to  the  whole 
policy  of  his  government  in  England,  and  to  the  disposition  which 
he  eiihibited  in  his  relations  with  the  Virginia  colonists.  ^The 
reader  will,  perhaps,  bo  surprised  to  learn  tbit  Charles  the  First 
acted,  indirectly  at  least,  as  the  early  friend  of  the  liberties  of  New 
England,  and  the  patron  of  the  Puritan  settlements. 

34.  ^In  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  James,  the  project  of  another 
IHiritaa  settlement  on  the  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay  had  been 
Ibrmed  by  Mr.  White,  a  non-conformist  minister  of  Dorchester ; 
and,  although  the  first  attempt  was  in  part  frustrated,  it  led,  a  few 
years  later,  to  the  founding  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony.  By 
the  seal  oad  activity  of  White,  an  association  of  Puritans  was 
formed ;  a  tract  of  territory  was  purchased  of  the  Plymouth  Coiup- 
pany,  and,  in  1628,  a  small  body  of  planters  was  despatched  to 
Massachusetts^  under  the  charge  of  John  Endicott,  one  of  the  leod- 
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AifALTaia.  ing  prcgcoton.    Some  opalent  co&unercbkl  men  of  Londoii,  who 
'  openly  profeaeed  or  secretly  favored  the  tenets  of  the  Pnritans,  were 

indooed  to  join  in  the  enterprise ;  and  th^y  persuaded  their  asso^ 
oUtes  to  unite  irith  them  in  an  applkation  to  the  king  for  a  charter 
of  incorporation. 
..  OmpiUtw     3d.  ^The  readiness  with  which  the  king  yielded  to  their  appli- 
^^iSlSS^.    <A^<»H  And  the  liberal  tenor  of  the  charter  thus  obtatned,  are  per- 
fectly unaocountable,  except  upon  the  supposition  that  the  king 
was  anxiou&  at  this  time^  to  reliere  his  kingdom  of  the  religious 
and  poUtioai  agitators  of  the  Puritan  party,  by  opening  for  them 
s.  tneonakt'  ^n  asylum  in  a  foreign  land.    'While  attempting  to  divest  the  Yir- 
^M»  ginians  of  many  of  d^eir  rights^  he  made  a  Aree  gift  of  the  same  to 
Uie  "  GoTernor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,^  although  he 
had  but  recently  declared,  in  the  case  of  Virginia,  that  a  chartered 
incorporation  was  totally  unfit  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  remote 
ooloB^y  yet  he  did  not  hoitate  to  establish  one  for  New  Englaxid. 
sl  MeeieHmti-  ^Although  award  of  the  hostility  of  the  Puritans  to  the  estabHshed 
HmJum^  English  Church,  he  abstained  fkrom  imposing  upon  them  a  single 
HuMcoS^  ordinance  respecting  religious  tenets,  or  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
n*»t^       of  worshipu    The  charter  made  no  mention  of  the  ecclestasticQ] 
rights  of  the  colonists,  thus  showing  a  silent-  aoquiescenee  of  the 
king  in  the  well  known  designs  of  the  former,  of  establishing  • 
ehurch  government  on  puritanical  prindples.* 
'  i.  Their  po-       30.  ^Yet  the  great  body  of  the  emigrants  did  not  obtain,  direetly, 
Hrteoi  tightt.  any  fhrther  political  ri|^ts,  than  the  incorporated  '^Conquuiy,''  in 
which  was  vested  all  legislative  and  executive  nuthority,  thought 
&  Tk$ineor-  poper  to  give  them.    ^But  the  Company  itsdf  was  large,  some  of 
vSw'iSdim  ^^  '^''^■'^^n  ^^^  among  the  first  emigrants, and  a  huge  proportion 
reiktion*     of  the  patentees  soon  removed  to  Alnerioa.    Between  &e  Company 
«^fwj^^     and  the  emigrants  there  was  a  unifbrmity  of  views,  prineiples,  and 
interests }  and  the  political  rights  given  to  the  former,  by  their 
«  ChMfttr    <}harter,  were  soon  shared  by  the  latter.    *In  1629,  the  Company, 
'^/Sf^*"'*  by  its  own  vote^  and  by  general  consent,  transftMrred  its  charter,  its 
S^SSnt-  meetings,  and  the  control  of  the  government  of  the  colony  from 
^^2^    England  to  America.    Thus  an  English  corporation,  established  in 
'^"""^    L^on,  resolved  itself,  with  ail  its  powers  and  privileges,  into  an 
American  corporation  to  be  established  in  Massachusetts ;  and  thai 
too  without  any  opposition  from  ti»e  English  monarch,  who,  in  all 
other  cases,  had  shown  himself  exceedingly  Jealous  of  the  preroga- 

*  T«t  Bobertson  (mstoxr  of  Am«ric»,  K  x.)  charges  the  Paritans  with  laying  the  Iboada* 
iionf  of  thtir  church  gorerament  in  Ihtnd  :  becaoac  tha  charter  required  that  *■  pooe  of  theft 
aetB  or  ordinaoCM  should  bo  incooidateut  with  the  laws  of  Sngland,'  a  protidoa  understood  by 
tito  Puritans  to  requiie  ct  them  nothing  Circber  than  a  geneml  conflmnHiy  to  the  coamion  law 
of  Sttgland.  It  would  be  preposterous  to  suppose  that  it  was  designed  to  reqniie  of  them  an 
adheienee  to  the  changing  forms  and  ceremonies  (tf  Epivopacy.  Yet  notwithstanding  the 
well  known  sentbnents  of  the  Sfassachusetts  Bay  colonists,  and  their  arowed  ob>ets  in  emi- 
grMing,  Robertson  accounts  fi»  the  sOence  of  the  charter  on  eocIeilQastleal  subjects,  by  the  sup- 
position that  ^*  the  king  seems  not  to  have  fearesecn,  nor  to  have  snspeetod  the  secret  Intsndoda 
of  thoee  who  projected  the  measure."  But  this  supposed  Ignorance  of  the  king  i^tpoars  <)uite 
Incredible.  Bancroft  (i.  SIS-)  appears  to  give  a  piurtial  sanction  to  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Bobertaon,  in  saying  tiiat  **^  the  patMitees  could  not  l<Mreeee,  nor  the  English  goremment  antl- 
elpate,  how  wide  a  departure  mn»  BngUdi  UMgee  would  grow  out  ef  the  emigration  of  Plirl- 
taas  to  Amsorioa."  And  farther :  '^  The  charter,  according  to  the  strict  rules  of  legal  Inlerpre- 
tattan,  was  fiur  from  conceding  to  the  patentees  the  freedom  of  religions  worship.'*  Bancroft 
■ays  nothing  of  the  probable  design  and  understanding  of  the  king  and  his  councillors  in  this 
natter.  Grahame  (b.  Q.)  says,  **  By  the  Pnritans,  and  the  Puritan  wricers  of  that  age,  It  was 
Itocorely  believed,  and  confidently  nudntainad,  that  the  intendment  of  the  oharter  icsa  io 
Wnow  en  the  colonists  unrestricted  liberty  to  regulate  their  eoclesUstlcal  oonsatntko  bj  tbo 
oetotes  of  thefar  own  judgments  and  consciences,''  and  that  the  king  was  fblly  aware  that  If 
was  die  ^|aet  of  tfaa  ooUmists  to  establish  an  eccksiaatiQal  constitutton  skoilar  to  that  ea4atk' 
BuMd  ml  nyuottlb. 
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iiT«B  of  the  cvoirn.    iTvo  jrenra  liter,  wKen  a  oomplaiut  w&s  pre-  chaklcs  i. 
ferred  against  the  oolonj  hj  a  Romaa  GaUioUO;  who  had  been  ban-  ICfr— 1649. 
tahed  Arom  it,  the  king  (bok  ocoaaioii  to  di^roTO  the  reports  that   i  niendiv 
he  ''had  no  good  opinion  of  that  pliintation,^^  and  to  asaore  the  inr    conSictSr 
habitants  that  he  would  maintain  their  privilegea,  and  supply  what*    '^  '^'^* 
erer  else  might  eontribote  to  their  ooiaibrt  and  prosperity.* 

37.  sThe  transfer,  to  which  we  hare  alluded,  did  not  of  itself  ^J^f^"'*^ 
confer  any  new  fiednchiaes  on  the  colonists,  unless  they  were  al-  ^mOftr* 
ready  members  of  the  Company ;  yet  it  was,  in  reality,  the  estab-  ^/jf^JHSLi 
Ushment  of  an  independent  proTincial  goTernment,  to  be  admini»-         roT^     - 
tered,  inJeed,  in  accordanoe  with  the  laws  of  England,  but  while 
80  administered,  not  subject  to  any  interference  from  the  king.  Mn  a  Sniarg^ 
1630,  the  corporation,  in  which  still  remained  all  the  powers  of  SfSirSuiM, 
go^erjinienfc,  enlarged  its  numbers  by  the  admia9i<m  into  its  body   and  *]^'<^ 
ol'  more  than  one  hundred  persona,  many  of  them  members  of  no  ''^^  ijf' 
church ;  bat  in  the  following  year  it  was  agreed  and  wdained  ^hat. 
for  the  time  to  oome,  no  man  shouM  be  achnitted  to  the  freedom  oi 
this  body  politio,  who  was  not  a  member  of  some  church  within  the 
limita  of  the  colony.'    < Under  this  limitatton,  the~  fall  righta  of    4.  Ormiwa 
citizenship  were  gnulually  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  orig^  fS^^ii^Sp 
iaal  corporation,  so  as  to  embrace  all  ehurch^members  in  goml  euutnMp, 
standing ;  but  at  a  later  period  this  law  was  amended  so  as  to  in- 
clude among  the  freemen  those  inhabitants  also  who  should  procure 
a  certificafte  from  some  minister  of  the  established  church  that  they 
-were  persons  of  orthodox  principles,  and  of  honest  life  and  con- 
rersation. 

3&  fiSuch  is  a  brief  history  of  the  eariy  relations  that  existed  *  SH^S^ 
between  Charles  the  First  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colonists ;  *'*^J^' 
ahoiriag  how  the  oiTil  and  religious  libertiej  of  these  people  were 
tolerated  and  eaeouraged  by  tl»  unaceowitable  liberality  of  a  des- 
potic monareh,  who  showed  himseli^  in  his  own  kingdom,  most  bit- 
terly hostile  to  the  religious  Tiews,  political  principles,  and  g^eral 
eharaeter  of  the  Puritans.  We  dose  our  remarks  on  this  isulyeot 
by  quoting  the  following  from  Grahame. 

39.  <''The  colonists  themselves,  notwithstanding  .ill  the  facilities  ^J^JgJ^^ 
which  the  king  presenled  to  them,  and  the  unwonted  liberality  and  puHiSS^ 
eonsideration  with  whioh  he  showed  himself  willing  to  grace  their 
departure  ttam  Britain,  were  so  fully  aware  of  his  rooted  enmity 
to  their  prtneiples,  and  so  little  able  to  reconcile  his  present  de-  ^  j 
meanor  with  his  fayorite  policy,  that  they  openly  declared  they 
had  been  conducted  by  ProTtdenoe  to  a  land  of  rest,  through  ways 
which  they  were  contented  to  admire  without  comprehending :  and 
that  they  could  ascribe  the  blessings  they  obtained  to  nothing  else 
ihan  the  special  interposition  of  that  Being  who  orders  all  the 
steps  of  his  people,  and  holds  the  hearts  of  kings,  as  of  all  men,  in 
his  hands.    It  is  indeed  a  strange  .coincidence,  that  this  arbitroxy 
prince,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  oppressing  the  royalists  in 
Virginia,  should  hare  been  cherishing  the  priuoipleflT  of  liberty 
among  the  Puritans  in  New  England." 

40.  ''But  notwithstanding  the  favor  with  which  the  English  gov-    r.  JMiouay 
emment  appears  to  hare  regarded  the  designs  of  the  Puritans  in  pStoSu  mi 
removing  to  America,  no  sooner  were  they  firmly  established  there    wtvsring 
than  a  Jealousy  of  their  success  was  observable  in  the  counsels  of   ^SHSlg: 
archbishop  Laud  and  the  high-church  party ;  and  the  king  began  to 
waver  between  his  original  wish  to  remove  the  seeds  of  msoontent 
for  firom  him,  and  his  i^kprehenaions  of  the  dangerous  and  inereas- 
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ANALTSit.  iiig  ioflnenee  -^ieh  the  Pariiaa  colOBiM  alr^ttdy  bcgim  to  ex«rt  tm 
T~       the  affairs  of  England.    lAmerioa  began  to  be  regarded  bj  tlie 
jiiwrmNML  £lngUflh  patriots  as  the  asylam  of  liberty ;  the  home  of  the  op- 
»y  diferent  pressed ;  and  as  openine  a  ready  escape  from  the  ciTil  and  ecelesi- 
'^^    '      astical  rigors  of  Elngliw  tyranny :  while  the  clamors  of  the  malig- 
nant represented  it  as  a  nnrserjuif  religions  heresies,  and  of  repol> 
lioan  dogmas  utterly  subrersiTe  of  the  principles  of  royslty. 
^SSuSToi     ^^'  '^^^  emissaries  of  Land,  sent  to  ^y  ont  the  prsetiees  of 
wOuSiM^  the  Poritans,  infbrmed  him  how  widely  their  proceedings  were  at 
^^^'^       Tarianoe  with  the  laws  of  England ;  that  marriages  were  celebrated 
by  the  cItII  msgistrato  instoid  of  the  parish  priest ;  that  a  new 
^stem  of  church  discipline  had  been  established  ;  -and,  moreover, 
d^at  the  oolonists  aimed  atsoTereignty ;  and  '^that  it  was  aooonntea 
treason  in  their  general  oonrt  to  speak  of  appeals  to  the  king." 
t!mio*S!er-  ''^  ^^"^  ^  ^^  persecutions  in  England,  and  the IkTorable reports 
too.        of  the  proqierity  of  Massachusetts,  emigration  had  increased  so 
rapidly  as  to  become  a  snlject  of  serious  oonsidenition  in  the 
king's  counciL" 
I.  Atttmpitto     42.  4So  eorly  as  1633  the  king  issued  a  proclamation  reprobating 
f^nNMjt  em**  the  designs  that  prompted  the  emigration  of  the  Puritans,    in  1634 
ISwwtom-  sereral  ships  bound  fbr  New  England  were  detained  in  the 
TflrfJoorSr  Thames  by  order  of  the  oouneil ;  and  during  the  tame  year  an 
bMop  LtMd,  arbitrary  commission  was  granted  to  archbishop  Land  and  others^ 
^        authorising  them  to  make  laws  for  the  American  plantations,  to 
regulate  the  church,  and  to  examine  all  existing  colonial  patents 
*  and  charters,  'and  if  they  found  that  any  had  been  unduly  ob- 
tained; or  that  the  liberties  they  oonftrred  were  hurtful  to  the 
K.  otjfetuff  royal  prerogatiTo,  to  cause  them  to  be  revoked.'    sowing,  how- 
Sond^M^  ever,  to  the  fluctuating  motives  and  policy  of  the  king,  and  the 
ed:  inten'   critical  state  of  affisirs  in  England,  the  purposes  of  this  commis 
cbSjSm  <£1  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  carried  out :  the 'colonists  expressed  their  in* 
*       tcntion  'to  defend  their  lawfhl  possessions,  if  they  were  able-,  it 
not,  to  "avoid,  and  protract,' — and  emigration  oontinued  to  inereaae 
their  numbers  and  influence. 

M^Sdo&nv      ^^'  ^^^  ^^^^  "^  ^^^  ^^  twenty  vessels  oonveyed  three  thousand 
im  Msit      &«w  settlers  to  the  colony,  among  whom  were  Hugh  Peters,- aftet^ 
wards  the  celebrated  chaplain  ami  oounscUor  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger,  who  was  elected  governor  of  the 
colony,  and  who  afterwaros  beosme  one  of  the  prominent  leaders 
of  the  Independent  party  in  parliament,  during  the' civil  war  b». 
r.  Or<HnaR«c  twcen  that  body  and  the  king.    ^In  163$  an  ordinance  of  council 
^iMB.      ^^  issued  fbr  the  detention  of  another  large  fleet  about  to  sail  for 
Massachusetts,  and  it  has  been  asserted  and  genendly  believed 
that  among  those  thus  prevented  from  emigrating  were  the  dis- 
tinguished Puritan  leaders,  Hatlerig,  Hampden,  F^^j  '^^  Oliver 
Cromwell. 
a  Demand       44.  ^About  the  same  time  a  requisition  was  made  to  the  gcnend 
^Jjjj JgJJJ  court  of  Massachnsetts  fbr  the  return  of  the  charter  of  the  colony, 
dtutetaehm^  that  it  might  abide  the  result  of  the  judicial  |Mrocecdings  already 
^"j        commence  In  England  for  its  subversion,    •The  colonists,  however, 
Or'c^M^  in  cautious  but  energetic  langusge,  ui^ed  their  rights  ngninst  sueh 
a  proceeding,  and,  deprecating  the  king's  displeasure,  returned  for 
answer  an  humble  petition  that  they  might  be  heard  before  they 
»•  12<**V  were  condemned.    wHappHy  for  their  liberties,  before  their  petition 
JSmmd  Mt  ^^^^  find  its  war  to  the  throne,  the  momupdi  was  hhnself  involved 
J^jJ[«2    ^  difficulties  in  his  own  dominions,  which  rendered  it  prudent  for 
mgmput'm  I^im  to  suspend  his  arbitrary  measures  against  the  colonies.    Ht 
••**•'•      waa  nnrrr  allowed  an  opportunity  to  resume  them. 
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45l    AlihiwA    iiUHiMiiitB  were  oiBMiwwtd  n  M&tM.  N<v  (««uxs  v 


C«Aaec£'ica;L  a»4  Rkode  isUad  ^nni^  tkis  trtfrK.  tkfjr 


•f  MassackoseUs  B«t,  juai  i^«d  boc  yet  ftctqnired  safteMDt  nnpcHN  r)m«r»tt 
taaoe  W  Mttr-kOi  Ue  VotaI  B»uoe.  4b  lt^44  Rkode  iakad  aad  ^^'j^iST 
PrvndcBoe  obuiBad  ft>NB  i^e  parliJUM»ls  i^nMifk  l^  «ffMti  «C  t  jiA«4# 
Hoger  Wniiiwi  m  chancr  of  iaoorporUiHkB  **  witk  fall  povcr  aad  ff^.*^ 
f  tlanrity  to  gorerm  theBi^reSk"  ^  rii«  PlFiw^aih  (oK-my  rasiiB-  .  ^^  .j^ 
•d  vitkoat  B  clur.cT.  «ad  «LBin«iesU\i,  in  ttK"  quiet  ^iijotbmbI  wmmtkJT 
of  its  d  vil  aad  rtIi$i<Hi«  priri}«*s«a.  For  iii«r«  tk&a  MtrkiMn  T«an 
tikis  little  arioBj  vju  »  su-kt  deoMtcTBcy.  All  ib^  aale  inkAbitaiati 
were  oooTcnei  te  tnxne  ih*  Iavr.  mwI  oAob  t«  decide  both  ob  ex- 
ecaUTe  bb  1  Jadicial  qa4St4uss.  Tke  i^Ternor  wss  eleeted  BanoAllj 
bjr  geacTAl  SBffnig«.  and  tke  powers  tkat  he  eKereaaed  w«t«  derived 
direcUj  from  tlie  people.  The  incxMiTeiiieoces  Bristn|c  tram  th% 
purelj  deauKTotic  form  led  to  ike  Bd«^oa  of  Um  represeBUd^v 
igrstOB  IB  1£>!^. 

46.  <\Ve  BOW.  tun  to  MAr^Uai,  tke  only  BddiUoiiBl  S«gUdi  ool-  ■> 
ooy  estBblishei  diirin£  ihe  rei^  of  ClLftries  flie  First,  to  wKom 
kistory  we  ktTe  Boi  mlluded  ib  tkis  Appcadtx.  *The  ohmrtcr 
gnBted  to  Lord  Baltimore*  the  goiend  tenor  of  which  hes  slredMly  ^^ 
been  dcscnbed,  con-BiBod  b  more  distinct  Rc«)p>iiaon  of  the  rights  tmti 
•f  the  coloBtsts  thjui  any  instroment  which  hsA  hitherto  passed  th« 
royal  seiL  The  nicrit  of  its  liberal  provisions  is  attributable  to  th« 
proTident  ibiB<tght  aad  generosity  of  Lord  Baltinore  himself,  who 
penned  the  InstroiBeBt,  and  whose  great  CaTor  and  inflnenee  with 
the  king  ol»tained  from  him  ooDoessions,  which  woold  neTer  hBTO 
been  yiekied  to  the  dains  of  jastioe  aloae.  The  charter  of  Maty- 
land  was  sooght  for  Bnd  obtaiBed  from  nobler  Bad  holier  poipoMB 
than  the  gramtor  eonld  appreciate. 

47.  7 Unlike  the  charters  of  New  EnglsBd  and  VirgiaiB,  that  of   r.  Riglm  < 
Maryland  ackaowlei^ed  the  emigrant  settlers  themselves  as  fires*  i^mRIw*. 
men,  and  conceded  to  them  rights,  which,  in  other  instauoea,  bad 

been  restricted  to  priTileged  companies,  or  left  to  their  discretionary 
ezteosioD.    *Tho  laws  of  MaryUnd  were  to  be  established  with  the  ■.  tUd  taMt 
adTioe  and  i^probation  of  a  nu^rity  of  the  freemen ;  neither  were  ^^JfJJSw^* 
their  qnaotmente,  nor  the  appointments  of  the  proprietary,  snl^jeol  ^wTSm- 
to  aiky  required  oononrrence  of  the  king:  the  colony  receired  a  per-  ^'^Jii^. 

Setoad  exemption  from  royal  taxation ;  and,  whilo  ChrLitianity  was     liom  ^ 
eeiared  to  be  the  law  of  the  laud,  no  preference  was  given  to  any 
religions  sect  or  party. 

4S.  *MaryUuKl  was  settled  by  Catholics,  who«  like  the  Puritans,  ».  rte  wvIm 
sought  a  refnge  in  the  wilds  of  America  from  the  persecutions  to  {{fj'fjjjif^,^ 
which  they  were  subjected  in  EngLind;  and  they  are  entitled  to  qf^tery'anA 
the  praise  of  having  founded  the  first  American  colony  in  which 
religious  toleration  was  established  by  law.    ^^^  Calvert  deserves  to  >$- JJJJSJ^' 
be  ranked,"  says  Bancroft,  ^' among  the  most  wise  and  benevolent  vaMMr^n- 
lawgivers  of  all  ages.    He  was  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  to  seek  for  religious  security  and  peace  by  the  pniotioe 
of  justice,  and  not  by  the  exercise  of  power ;  to  plan  the  establish- 
ment of  popular  institutions  with  the  ei\joyment  of  liberty  of  con- 
8ri«*<ce ;  to  advance  the  career  of  civilisation  by  reeoffniiing  the 
rightful  equality  of  all  religious  sects.    The  osyluni  of  Papists  w«a 
the  spot,  where^  in  a  remote  comer  of  the  world,  on  the  biuiks  of 
rivers  which,  as  yet,  had  hardly  been  explored,  the  mild  /o«*«J^ 
Bnoe  of  a  proprietary  adopted  religious  fireedom  as  the  basis  of  the 
ftBto." 
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49.  >A  few  days  aftw  the  death  of  Chattel,  the  ho«M  of  «tok« 
nonS)  declaring  that  the  house  of  lords  was  nseleas  and  daiigeroii& 
abolished  that  branch  of  parliament.  At  the  same  tiai^ it  was  voted 
that  the  ofiSee  of  king  was  nnnecessary,  bordensome.  and  danger* 
0118  to  the  liberty  and  safety  of  the  people ;  and  an  act  was  aoeotd- 
ingly  passed,  declaring  monarchy  to  be  abolished.  The  eoamons 
then  took  into  their  hands  all  the  poweni  of  gorenunent,  and  the 
former  title  of  the  '<  English  Monarchy/'  gave  place  to  that  ef  tha 

^CoMMONWKiiLTH  OF  E.^atAlfP." 

6a  s  A  proper  onderstanding  of  the  charaoten  of  those  who  now 
ruled  the  deirtinies  ot  England,  requires  some  account  of  the  ehar* 
acier  of  the  religious  parties  in  the  nation.  ^At  the  time  of  the 
eommencement  of  the  eiTil  war,  a  great  nujerlty  of  the  pec^le  of 
England,  dissatisfied  with  the  Episcopacy,  were  attaoh«d  to  a  system 
of  greater  plainness  and  simplicity,  which  was  denon^nated  Prea- 
byterianism.  ^Yet  the  principles  which  aetnated  these  opposing 
dlTisions^  were  not,  at  first,  so  different  as  might  be  expected. 
<(  The  Episcopal  chdrch,"  says  Godwin,  "  had  ahilred  of  fleets ;  the 
Presbyterians  did  not  come  behind  her  in  that  particular.  The 
^isoopal  church  was  intolerant ;  so  were  the  Presbyterians.  Both 
or  them  regarded  with  horror  the  idea  of  a  free  press,  and  that 
erery  one  should  be  permitted  to  publish  and  supp<Mrt  hy  hit 
writings  whaterer  positions  his  caprice  or  his  cenTieiioiis  might 
dictate  to  him.^  <^Tlie  Presbyterians  held  the  neeessity  of  a  system 
of  presbyteries,  which  they  regarded  as  of  divine  institution,  and 
they  labored  as  earnestly  as  the  Episcopalians  to  establish  a  tmi« 
Ihrmity  in  reUgtous  ftuth  and  worship. 

dl.  •United  with  the  Presbyterians  at  first  in  their  opposilionto 
the  abuses  of  the  royal  prerogatire,  were  the  Indepeiuknii^  themosl 
radical  of  the  Puritan  refbrmers.  ^^  Like  the  Presbyterians  thej^ 
obrdiallv  disapproved  of  the  pomp  and  hierarchy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  But  they  went  fiirther.  They  equally  disapproved  of 
the  synods,  provincial  and  general,  the  claa»n  and  ineorporations 
of  Presbytery,  a  system  scarcely  lesscQmplicatedjthough  infinitely 
less  dasilittg  than  that  of  diocesan  Episcopacy.  They  held  t^t  a 
church  was  a  body  of  Christians  asBsmMed  in  one  place  i^ypropri- 
ated  for  their  worship,  and  that  every  such  body  was  complete  in 
itself;  that  they  had  a  right  to  draw  up  the  roles  by  which  they 
thoui^t  proper  to  be  r^fidated,  and  that  no  man  not  a  member  of 
their  assembly,  and  no  body  of  men.  was  entitled  to  interfere  with 
their  proceedings.  ^Demanding  toleration  on  these  grounds,  they 
felt  that  they  were  equally  bound  to  cr»ncede  and  assert  it  fbr 
oUie'rs;  and  they  prefinred  to  see  a  number  of  churches,  with  <Uf* 
ferent  sentiments  and  institutes,  within  the  same  politici^  commu- 
nity, to  the  idea  of  remedying  the  evil  and  extemidnatlng  error  by 
means  of  exclusive  regulations,  and  the  menilices  and  severity  of 
pumshment."*  •Hume  says  of  the  Independents,  '^  Of  all  Chris* 
tian  seou  this  was  the  first  which,  daring  its  prosperity  as  well  as 
its  adversity,  always  adopted  the  principles  of  toleration.^'  The  In« 
dependents  demanded  no  other  liberty  than  they  were  willing  te 
yield  to  all  others. 

d2.  ^Aa  the  civil  war  between  the  king  and  parliament  progressed, 
important  political  differences  arose  be^een  the  Independents  ana 
the  Presbyterians,  extending  throughout  parliament,  the  army;  and 
the  people.    "The  Presbyterians  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
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TCjaltj  oader  proper  resirictums  •gainst  its  almjes ;  not  desiring  «  ooxxim- 
oonipleie  Tietorj,  they  feared  thtit  the  Iting  mighi  be  reduced  too  wealth. 
low;  and  being  tired  of  the  war,  tlu^y  were  anxious  for  a  oompro-  IMfr-iaeO. 
Buae.    iBnt  the  IndependentSy  ooosidered  as  a  political  party,  hav- 


ing  gradaaUy  enlisted  under  their  banners  the  rMUcais  of  ail  the  mmn*B^am, 
libend  sects,  dennnded,  first^  the  abolition  of  royalty  it«eiU^  as  n    ~  ' 
cQafiesaion  to  their  political  principles,  and  afterwards,  the  cetab- 
lishn^ni  of  oniYersal  tdenuion  in  matters  of  religion.    4i  was  ar»e  ___ 
this  latter  party,  or  tliis  nnion  of  many  parties,  that  finally  gained    •^v"^- 
the  aseeodency,^  caoacd  the  death  of  the  hang,  and  sobrerted  die  a.  Hm.  mm. 
monarchy. 

d3.  ^On  the  OTerihrow  of  awnarchy,  therefore,  the  independent  a  sffucrfea 
party  held  the  reins  of  government^  supported  by  an  army  of  fifty  ^HHSf^g 
thonsand  men,  under  the  oontroUing  infiuenoe  of  Olirer  Cromwell,  iAc  vcenknm 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  characters  that  Fng^and  erer  pro-  ^  ^•"■'(•f  ^ 

daced.    ^Cromwell  was  first  sent**  to  Ireland  to  rednee  thn  rebellion  «.  Ciiiwiein't  ^ 

tkere ;  and  being  completely  sueeessAil,  he  next  marched  into  SoaC>  k"^""/JL 
land,  whAre  Charles,  the  son  of  the  late  king,  hnd  taken  refuge:  ^  a"'->*<^ 
•Here  Cromw^  defeated  the  royalist  ooTennnters  in  the  battle  }^^SSii 
of  Dunbar,^  and  in  the  following  year,  pursuing  the  Sooteh  army  ^^ffSrSmr 
into  Kngland,  at  the  head  of  thiuty  thousand  .men  he  fdl  upon  it  at   e.  Sept.  1^  ^ 

Worcester,  and  oorapletely  annihilated  it  in  one  desperate  bafetlcL^        >"*■ 
rrhe  yoang  prince  Charles  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  and  flying  *-  ^^  ''• 
iu  dis^ise  through  the  middle  of  England,  ajfter  passing  through  ^  Sfeape^ 
nxDj  adventures,  often  exposed  to  the  greatest  perils,  he  suoceedwl,     Sl^L 
erentaaliy,  in  reaching*  France  in  safety.  Oet.17 

54.  7Some  difficulties  haTingooearred  with  the  states  of  Holland.  ^YMcrft- 
the  Ei^liah  parliament,  in  order  to  punish  their  arrog»aeeana  irmuiiUtti' 
^omote  British  commerce,  passed  the  oelebnted  Navigatioii  Aot,  f'^^^  ^^  X 

by  which  all  colonial  produce^  whether  of  Asia,  Aflnca,  or  America^ 
was  prohibited  from  being  imported  into  En^^and  in  any  but  [* 

British  built  ships,  of  which,  too,  the  master  and  thfco-lbmths  of 
the  mariners  should  be  Englishmen.    Eren  European  produce  and  ]l^ 

manntacturee  were  prevent  from  being  imported  but  in  British  *"• 


t 


TGssels,  unless  they  were  the  growth  or  fabric  of  the  particular  stale  ^ 


which  carried  them.    sThese  uiynst  regulations  struck  sererely  at  a  — ^-„--, 
the  Dutch,  a  oommerdal  people,  who,  producing  few  eominoditiea  ^^yjjff  v^ 

of  their  own,  had  become  the  general  carriers  and  factors  of  Europe.  v^ 

•War  therefore  followed :  the  glory  of  both  nations  was  proudly  t.  ^<^M|t*  ^% 

sustained  on  the  ocean ;  Blake,  the  English  nsTal  commander,  and     Btuand,  ^ 

Yon  Tromp  and  De  Euyter,  the  Dutch  admirals,  acquired  imper-  z^- 

ishable renown;  but  the  conunerce  of  the  D«teh  was  destroyed, 
and  the  states  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.**  ^SS^SS?' 

55.  >^While  this  war  was  progresung,  a  controversy  had  arisen  be-  ,^  cwtn9§f 
twaen  Cromwell  sad  the  army  on  the  (me  hand,  and  parliament  on    gy  fttfgww^ 
the  other.    The  parliament,  having  conquered  all  its  enemies  in  ^^J^SJSSSr. 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  having  no  longer  any  need  of 
the  services  of  the  srmy,  and  being  jealous  of  its  power,  be|an  to 
make  preparations  for  tin  reduction,  with  the  ostensible  object  of 
diminishing  the  expenses  of  the  government.    Bat  by  this  time  the 
parliament  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people.    "Since  its  first  i^J^SiSS" 
MsembUng,  in  November,  1640,  it  had  been  greatly  reduced  in  ^pSST 
numbers  by  successive  desertions  and  proscriptions,  but,  still  grasp-  JH^'Jff^ 
ing  after  all  the  powers  of  government,  it  appeared  determined  to      cmtmc 
perpetuate  its  existence,  and  cUuraed  thai,  if  another  parliament 
were  caUed,  the  present  members  sEould  retain  their  places  without 
a  redlection.    The  contest  between  this  parliament  and  tbe  ar^ 
beaame^  tliercfbre,  one,  not  for  indiridoal  role  only,  bat  lor  exist- 
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▲NiLLYfiis.  «]ioe  also.    iThit  state  of  affoirs  wob  t49niuiMtod  by  the  deeuBoa 

— ~  of  Cromwell,  who  could  count  on  a  faichfUl  and  wril  disoiplineil 

^urmSmud  army  to  second  his  purposes.    Entering  the  parliament  house  at 

S^'^cS^  the  head  of  a  body  of  soldiers  on  the  30th  of  April,  16d3,  he  pr«>- 

%eu.  °"*'  claimed  the  dissolution  of  parliament,^  remoTed  the  mcrab^ra^  seised 

the  reoords,  and  oommaaded  the  doors  to  be  locked. 

t  HiMtorytif      5(».  ^oon  after  this  OTent^  Cromwell  summoned  a  parHarmept 

j^^^^^   composed  whoUy  of  members  of  his  own  selection,  ealled,  indeed. 

r^resentatives,  but  representing  only  Cromwell  and  his  council  ef 

officers.    The  members  of  this  parliament,  commonly  called  Anv- 

hones\  parliament,  from  the  name  of  one  of  its  leading  meai- 

bers,  after  thirteen  months'  sitting,  were  to  name  their  snoeeseors. 

and  these  again  were  to  decide  upon  the  next  representation,  and 

BO  on  for  all  ftiture  time.    Such  was  the  remtbtium  system  which 

Cromwell  designed  for  the  nation.    But  this  body,t  too  much  under 

the  influence  of  Cromwell  to  gain  the  public  oonfklence,  and  too 

independent  to  subserre  CromwelVs  ambition,  after  continuing  itH 

a.  Deo.  16S3.  session  little  more  than  six  months,  was  disbanded*  by  its  own  ad. 
8.  Nt»      *Four  days  later  a  new  scheme  of  goremment,  proposed  in  a  mill 

foSSSiM.  ^^"^  council,  and  sanctioned  by  the  chief  officers  of  state,  was  adopt- 
ed, by  which  thesupr^me  powers  of  gOTernment  were  y«sted  in  a  lord 
proprietor,  a  council,  and  a  parliament ;  and  Cromwell  was  solemnly 
installed  for  life  in  the  office  of  ^  Lord  Protector  of  the  Commog- 
wealthofEnghind;' 
1654.         57.  ^A  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  on  the  thirteenth  of 
4-JJ^fc^«i/  September  of  the  following  year,  the  anniversary  of  CromWelVi 
^■^^^JJJj    two  great  victories  of  Dnnbar  and  Worcester.    »The  parliament 
en^i^par-  thus  assembled  was  a  very  fair  representation  of  the  peoplejlmt 
^^S^mJS^  the  great  liberty  with  which  it  arraigned  the  authority  of  thePro^ 
rton.       tector,  and  even  his  personal  character  and  conduct,  showed  hint 
that  he  had  not  gained  the  confidence  of  the  nation ;  and  an  angr;*f 

b.  F«b.  1656.  dissolation^"  incresaed  the  general  discontent    «Soon  ^tcr,  a  con 
••  c^wp<raqf  spiracy  of  the  royalists  broke  out,«  but  was  easily  suppressed. 
&,aniwca-  I^unng  ih^  same  year,  a  war  was  commenced  with  Spain :  th*} 
wuh  Spain,  island  of  Jamaica  was  conquered,  and  has  since  renained  in  tb% 

e.  Maroh.    hands  of  the  English  ]  and  seme  naval  victories  were  obtained. 


•  This  parBBment  had  hoMi  in  ndttence  more  than  twelve  yean,  and  wai  called  tba  Lang 
PotHament, 

t  This  maa'i  oaaa  wm  PcaiM-Ood  DflMbona.  Hume  aajf,  "  It  wu  nraal  fcrCbe  pret«nde<l 
■alnts  at  that  ttme  to  ebtmee  ttielr  aames  from  Uenry,  Sdwd,  WJlUam,  Jto.,  wbi<m  they  le. 
nrded  m  hMthenish,  Into  other*  more  aanotifled  and  godly  :  even  the  New  Testament  namor, 
Jamei,  Andrew,  John,  reter,  were  not  held  in  such  regard  as  thone  which  were  borrowed  from 
the  Old  Testament— HeaslcSah,  llabakknk,  Joehna,  Zerobahel.  Sometimes  a  whole  eentenee 
was  adoDted  as  a  name."  Of  this  Uume  gives  the  IMlowing  instance.  He  says,  **  The  brothef 
of  this  FnSse-Ood  Barebone  had  for  namef  If  ChxiH  had  not  died  for  you,  fou  would  A«v» 
i»en  damned  Barebone.  But  the  people,  tired  of  this  long  name,  retained  only  the  last  words, 
and  eommonly  garo  him  the  appellation  of  Damned  Jiarrbone.^*  Brodfe,  referring  to  Hume's 
stotement  above,  aays,  the  individaals  did  net  cfaaiicB  their  own  names,  bat  these  namos  w«m 
girsn  them  by  the  parents  st  the  time  of  chri^teninf  .  Home  gfres  the  names  of  a  Jnry  sum- 
moned In  the  county  of  Essex,  of  which  the  first  Mz  are  as  follows  Accepted  Trevor ;  Ht 
deemed  Gompton  ;  Fmnt-ntit  Hewitt ;  Make- Peace  Ileaton  ;  God  Rttrard  Smart  \  Stand  Fast 
on  High  Stringer.  Cleav«1acd  ssya  that  the  master  master  in  one  of  Cromwell's  M^thnents  had 
no  other  Ust  than  the  flnt  chapter  of  Matthew.  Godwin  gives  the  fnllowing  as  the  munea  ef 
the  newspapers  published  at  this  time  in  London.  Perfie«t  Diurnal ;  Moderate  IntoUigBncer ; 
fcveral  Pvoccedings  in  Parliament ;  Falthfol  Post :  Perfect  Account :  Seveml  ProceedlDgs  tn 
BtataAflUis;  &o.  '  \r 

«>£  J7**^  Humo  savs  of  the  ohuaeter  and  tuts  of  this  parHament,  is  deehuod  I7  later  wrifeets, 
Rodfai,  SoobfdL  and  othera,  to  be  almost  whoUy  erroneous.  The  eompilete  of  the  *'  Tarionun 
MOott  ^tfaa  Hiatory  of  Bqgland"  say,  '^  We  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  Hume-s  aeoooiic 
gmjng  the  latterpari  0^  Oharlea*s  reign,  and  during  the  pn>domInance  of  the  repttbllcan  partj  .»• 
~  ofdt]%nu»lnNManhisasaatalottsashispartlaiadvoDaoyDf  tbe6tiia<«s.'* 
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5S  'In  his  etTJl  and  dotteaiic  administration,  which  wis  conducted    oomvos* 

with  ability,  but  without  anj  regular  plan,  CromweU  displayed  a  wsalth. 
geueral  r<^Ard  for  justice  and  clemency ;  and  irre^larities  were  IMl^^VUX 
never  sanctioned,  unless  the  necessity  of  thus  sustaij^ng  his  usurped  " 

authority  seemea  to  require  it.    'Such  indeed  were  the  order  and  jmnctir  mir 
tranquillity  which  he  preserred — such  his  skilful  management  of  yQ^SmHS. 
persons  and  parties,  and  guch,  moreorer,  the  change  in  the  feelings  ^«^  owMt 
of  many  of  the  Independents  themsel  Yes,  since  the  death  of  the  late     ^ffknd  m 
Boonarch,  that  in  the  parliament  of  1 C56  a  motion  was  made,  and        ^^^ 
Giurried  by  a  considerable  majority,  for  inrestingthe  Protector  with      1650* 
the  dignity  of  king.    'Although  exceedingly  desirous  of  accepting       ^^"^ 
the  proffered  honor,  yet  he  saw  that  the  army,  composed  mostly  of  ^JSttrSHS 
stern  and  inflexible  republicans^  could  never  be  reconciled  to  a  *ypo/i^i» 
measure  which  implied  an  open  contradiction  of  all  their  past  pro-    ''vmw  u. 
fessions,  and  an  abandonment  of  their  principles,  and  he  was  at 
last  obliged  to  refuse  that  crown  which  had  been  solemnly  proffered 
to  him  by  the  represcntativi^  of  the  nation. 

5Q.  *  After  this  event,  the  situation  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  <•  TrmAtm, 
ooontry  kept  Cromwell  in  perpetual  uneasiness  and  inquietude.  iS^Sa^if 
The  royalists  renewed  their  conspiracies  against  him;  a  majority    QnmwtiL 
in  parliament  now  opposed  all  his  favorite  measures ;  a  mutiny  of 
the  army  was  apprehended ;  and  even  the  daughters  of  the  Protector  • 
became  estranged  from  him.     Overwhelmed  with  difficulties,  pos- 
sessing the  confidence  of  no  party,  having  lost  all  composure  of 
mind,  and  in  constant  dread  of  assassination,  his  health  gradually 
declined,  and  he  expired  on  the  13th  of  September.  165S,  the  anni-     1658. 
vers  try  of  his  great  victories,  and  a  day  which  he  had  always  con- 
sidered the  most  fortunate  for  him. 

60.  sOn  the  death  of  Cromwell,  his  eldest  son,  Richard,  succeeded  s.  ameumht^ 
him  in  the  protectorate,  in  accordance,  as  was  supposed,  with  the  JSuaiSSl?^ 
dying  wish  of  bis  father,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  counclL     RMiard. 
But  Uiehard,  being  of  a  quiet,  un^unbitious  temper,  and  alarmed  at 

ths  dangers  by  which  he  w;\s  surrounded,  soon  signed'  his  own  ab-  a.Mars.iC5i> 
dication,  apd  retired  into  private  life.    <A  state  of  anarchy  followed,    •  statg^ 
and  contendin^;  faictions,  in  the  army  and  the  parliament,  for  a  while  ffS^^'^ 
filled  the  country  with  bloody  dissensions,  when  General  MouIl   iju  rettnrm- 
who  commanded  the  army  in  Scotland,  marched  into  England  ana  ""^g^^*^ 
declared  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  royalty.    This  declaration, 
freeing  the  nation  from  the  state  of  suspense  la  which  it  had  long 
been  held,  was  received  with  almost  universal  joy :  the  house  of 
lords  hastened  to  rcin^state  Itself  in  its  ancient  authority ;  and  on 
the  ISth  of  May,  IGOO,  Charles  the  Seoonrl,  son  of  the  late  king,      1660. 
was  proclaimed-sovereign  of  England,  by  the  united  acclamations 
ef  the  army,  the  people,  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament. 

61.  n*hc  relations  that  existed  between  England  and  her  Ameri-  7.  K&Jtaton* 
ca.i  colonics,  during  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  were  of  but  ^^SS^£d^ 
little  importance,  fuad  we  shall  therefore  give  only  a  brief  notice  ot      Anunca 
them.  ^During  the  civil  war  which  resulted  in  the  subversion  of  mon-    ^SSSwm? 
archy,  the  Puritan  colonies  of  New  England,  as  might  have  been      teeaitK 
expected  from  their  well  known  republican  principles,  were  attached    \J^Stm 
to  the  cause  of  parliament,  but  they  generally  main tiiined  a  strict  ^omiUw 
neutrality  towards  the  contending  factions :  and  Massachusetts,  in  *^^.g^* 
particular,  rejecting  the  claims  of  supremacy  advanced  both  by  iA»ci«<itMr. 
king  and  parliament,  boasted  herself  a  perfect  republic.    »Virginia  '^^ff'^ 
adhered  to  royalty ;  Maryland  was  divided  j  and  the  restless  Clay-    •XJJg^ 
borne,  espousing  the  party  of  the  rcpublicana>  was  able  to  promote 

a  rebellion,  and  the  government  of  the  proprietary  was  for  a  while 
overthrown. 
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ANALYSTS .      C2.  > After  the  execution  of  Charles  the  First,  parliament  assorted 

'  Its  power  over  the  colonies,  and  in  1650  issued  an  ordinance,  aimed 

*'^55J*I5*  particularly  at  Virginia,  prohibiting  all  commefcial  intercourse 

vnmacv*if   with  those  colonies  that  adhered  to  the  rornl  canse.     H^haiies 

JoS^^JSS'Slo'  *^^  Second,  son  of  the  late  king,  and  heir  to  the  throne,  was  then  a 

nit*.        fVigitive  in  Franc^  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  Virginians  as 

^5te?'to*  *^^^''  hi^fol  sovereign.    In  1C51  parliament  sent  ont  a  s^adnm 

priXce      under  Sir  George  Ayscne  to  rednce  the  rebellions  colonies  to  obe- 

Cfuuu^     dience.    The  English  West  India  Islands  were  easily  snbdned,  and 

\SrUmun?  Virginia   submitted  withont  open  resistance.    *The  charter  of 

4.  Thtehar'  Massachusetts  was  required  to  be  given  up,  with  the  promise  of  a 

Her  «f  Mom-  new  one,  to  be  granted  in  the  name  of  parliament.    But  the  general 

fTmnSf rf.  frwf  ^^^^^  of  the  colony  remonstrated  against  the  obnoxious  mandate^ 

the  demand  and  the  requisition  was  not  enforced. 

not  enforced.      33  55^^  ^jj^  ^^^^^  important  measure  of  the  English  goYerament 
^'imporSuS  ^tiring  this  period,  by  which  the  prospective  intemts  of  the 
«*»j#r«  S'  American  colonies  were  put  in  serious  jeopardy,  by  ensuring  th«ir 
^^SiSrS^  entire  dependence  on   the  mother  country,  was  the   celenrated 
whiehthe    NaTigation  Act  of  1651,  to.  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and 
SeTUxof^  which,  though  unjust  towards  other  nations,  is  supposed  by  manr 
\oere  effected,  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  commercial  greatness  of  Englana. 
«  GtTtne  ef  ^The  germs  of  this  system  of  policy  are  fbund  in  English  l^isla- 
Sil^SuSTif  ^"^^^  ^  ^^7  ^  ^^^h  ciuring  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  when  it  was 
Engiond.    enacted  ''that,  to  increase  the  navy  of  England,  no  goods  or  mer^ 
cbandize  should  be  either  exported  or  importea,  but  in  ships  be- 
longing to  the  king's  subjects.''    But  this  enactment,  and  subse- 
quent ones  of  a  similar  nature,  had  fallen  into  disuse  long  before 
7.  The  nwi-  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.    ^Even  the  navigation  act  of  1651, 
fS^S^i^HSd  owing  to  thefoToring  influence  of  Cromwell,  Was  not  striellyen- 
a^aimt  the  fbrced  against  the  American  colonies  until  after  the  restoration  of 
rStgSecm^  royalty,  but  it  was  the  commencement  of  an  unjust  system  of  com- 
montoeaith    mercial  oppression,  which  finally  drove  the  colonies  to  resistance^ 
t.  Contmer-  and  terminated    in  their   independence.     'A  somewhat  mmilar 
<5rs5«fn!*  »ystc"^i  hut  one  far  more  oppressive,  was  maintained  by  Spain 
towards  her  American  colonies  during  the  whole  period  of  their 
colonial  existence. 
CRAKLBs  II.      64.  H)n  the  8th  of  June,  1660,  Charles  the  Second  entered  Loii« 
1G60— 1686.  don,  and  by  the  general  wish  of  the  people,  without  bloodshed  and 
».  Chariee    Without  Opposition,  and  \%ithont  any  express  terms  which  might 
'^^'iMo*  **    secure  the  nation  against  his  abuse  of  their  confidence,  was  restored 
10.  mepeno-  ^  ^^^  throne  of  his  ancestors.   '^As  he  possessed  a  haaclsome  person, 
macppeM--   and  was  open  and  affable  in  his  manners,  and  engaging  in  his  con- 
SUmSSi.    versation,  the  first  impressions  produced  by  him  were  favorable ; 
but  he  was  soon  found  to  be  excessively  imlolont^  profligate,  and 
worthless,  and  to  entertain  notions  as  arbitrary  as  those  which  had 
II  RegieUee  distinguished  the  reign  of  his  father.    ^<One  of  the  first  acts  of  his 
^'dSairl^  rdgn  was  the  trial  and  execution*  of  a  number  of  the  regicides  or 
ded,  f«.     jndges  who  had  condemned  the  late  king  t«  death.    Even  the  dead 
t-Sept  i«M  were  not  spared,  and  the  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  and 
Ireton,  were  taken  ftrom  their  graves,  a&d  exposed  on  the  gallows 
to  the  derision  of  the  populace. 
itBwpHeimg     65.  ^*A  sudden  and  surprising  change  In  the  sentiments  and  feel  > 
Hhe'imu*    ^"S^  ^^  ****  nation  was  now  witnessed.    The  same  people,  who,  so 
m^ttand    recently,  jealous  of  everything  that  might  be  construed  into  an 
vSnffimi   encroachment  on  their  liberties,  had  declared  violently  against 
monarchy  itself  and  the  forms  and  ceremonials  of  EpSaoopaey,  now 
sunk  into  the  slavish  dootrines  of  passive  obedience  to  royalty,  and 
permitted  the  hi|^  ohoroh  principles  to  be  established,  by  anbmit* 
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ting  to  VI  aet  of  uniformitj,  by  whioh  two  thousand  Presbyterian  cxrASi.Ksn. 
ministers  wore  dcpriTod  of  their  liTings.    Those  clergymen  who  1600—1685. 
riiould  officiate  witliout  being  pvoperly  qualified,  were  liable  to  fine     •.  ^^.^ 
and  imprisonment.  loo.^. 

66.  ^i&  1664,  some  difficukieS)  originating  in  commercial  jealous-  i.  t/m  Dutch 
ies,  having  ooourred  between  Englaml  and  the  republiem  states  of    ffj^jffH? 
Holland,  the  king,  desirous  of  provoking  a  war,  sent  oat  a  squadron    BngumJ! 
ander  Admiral  Holmes,  which  s^zed  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the 
aoa^i  of  Afinca,  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.    Another  fleet,  pro* 
seeding  to  America,  demanded  and  obtained  the  surrender  of  the    ISp^' 
Dutch  colony  of  New  Netherlands,    ^he  Dutch  retaliated  by  a  r%«  duuh 
recovering  their  African  possessions,  and  equipped  a  fleet  able  to     *'«<a'tei0 
8ope  with  that  of  England.    Klharlcs  then  declared  war*  against  a.Marehi6is. 
the  States^  and  parBuaent  liberally  voted  supplies  to  carry  it  on    '  ^i^J^ 
irith  vigor.    «But  Denmark  and  Franoe,  jealous  of  the  growing  ^  'i^^mark 
sower  of  England,  formed  an  allianoe  with  the  States  and  prevented  and  Franc* 
Iheir  mia.    ^After  hostilities  had  eontinned  two  years,  they  were     ^o2u^ 
terminated  by  the  treaty^  of  Breda,  by  which  the  aoquiaition  of   b.  Treaty  qf 
New  Netherlands  was  oonfirmed  to  England,  the  chief  advantage      Breda. 
which  she  reaped  from  the  war ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Acadia    ^  ^^j  ^ 
nr  Nova  Scotia,  which  had  been  conquered  by  Cromwell  in  1654, 
iras  restored  to  the  French.  • 

67.  'In  1672  the  French  monarch,  Louis XI V,  persuaded  Charles     1672. 
lo  tmiie  with  him  in  a  war  against  the  Dutch.    The  latter  in  the  VJ!?T!S'"^ 
following  year  regained  possession  of  their  American  colony  of    g^SHa 
New  Netherlands ;  bat  the  combined  armies  of  the  two  kingdoms    *^1/^^ 
•oon  reduced  therepublio  to  the  brink  of  destruction.    Tin  this  ^  ^^JSroiof 
ixtrendty,  William,  prtnoe  of  Orange,  after  uniting  the  discordant    ortrnga:— 
Factions  of  his  countrymen,  and  being  promoted  to  the  chief  com-    ^l^^^^ 
mand  of  the  fbroes  of  the  republic,  calned  some  successes  over  the 
French,  and  Charles  was  oompellea  by  the  discontents  of  his  peo- 
ple and  the  parliament,  who  were  opposed  to  the  war,  to  conclude 

a  separate  pesoe^  with  Holland.    All  possessions  were  to  be  re-    c  Feb.  is,  *i 

stored  to  the  same  conditions  as  before  the  war,  and  New  Nether-        ^^^^  \\ 

lands  was,  consequently,  surrendered  to  England.    'France  con- K.Fram^  oon*  ^« 

tinned  the  war  against  Holland,  whioh  country  was  now  aided  by  ^^J^^.  i»* 

Spain  and  Sweden ;  but  the  marriage,  in  1677,  of  the  prinoo  of  riast^f  wu-  ^; 

Orange  with  the  lady  Mary,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  York,  the  SSdii^^'^f^         ^ 
brother  of  Charles,  induced  England  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Nmeifueji  \J 

jStates,  which  led  to  thr  tz^eaty^  of  Nimeguen  in  1678.  i-  Au^r  ii, 

68.  'The  domestic  administration  of  the  government  of  England   ^  jyomeatte 
during  this  reign,  was  neither  honorable  to  the  king  nor  tho  par-  aOnuniatmh 
liament.  >«Desutute  of  any  settled  religious  principles,  Charles  was     a>^^ 
easily  made  the  tool  of  othets,  and,  during  soany  years,  received    jg  ^^  ^^ 
from  the  king  of  France  a  pension  of  200.000  poitdds  per  annum,      naUiy. 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  popery  and  despotic  power  in  Eng- 
land.   i^The  covrt  of  Charles  was  a  school  <^  vice,  in -which  the  n.  vrt^t^my 
restraints  of  decency  were  laughed  to  scorn;  and  at  no  other  4r/»<««wri. 
period  of  English  history  were  the  immondities  of  licentiousness 
practiced  with  more  ostentation,  or  with  less  disgrace. 

60.  HThe  principles  of  religious  toleration  which  had  prevailed  <2^g^J"f>  <i^ 
with  the  Independents  during  their  siiprvmaoy  under  the  Com-  rl^SMwar 
mottwealth,  had  now  given  place  in  parliomont  to  the  demand  for  fomuty,  and 
a  rigid  uniformity  to  the  church  of  Ensland,  and  a  violent  preju*  i^SS^^SS. 
dice  against  and  persecution  of  the  CathoUoa,  who  were  repeatedly        «*». 
accused  of  plotting  the  sanguinary  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  re-   „  -^  ^ 
Ugion.    tain  i680,  the  distinguishing  epithets,  Whig  and  Toryy  were  tiM»  "  \v^ 
introduced,  the  former  from  Scotland,  where  it  was  applied  to  tka  awi'Torir.- 


»• 
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AMALTSf  8.  fiukaiical  SootcH  ConTenticlen,  and,  generalhr,  to  the  eppoiM&ts  of 

"  royalty :  the  latter,  said  to  be  an  Irish  word  Bignifyiag  a  robberi 

was  introdooed  Arom  Ireland,  where  it  was  applied  to  the  popiah 
banditti  of  that  country.    The  court  party  of  Kngland  reproadied 
their  antagonists  with  an  affinity  to  the  Sootdi  Conventiclers ;  and 
the  republican  or  country  party  retaliated  by  oomparing  the  foniktr 
4o  the  Irish  banditti  j  and  thus  these  terms  of  reproash  came  into 
general  use,  and  have  remained  to  the  present  time  the  character- 
istic appellations  of  the  two  prominent  parties  in  England. 
^*^ig^j>7^Neo      70.  ^The  whigs,  haring  gained  the  ascendency^  and  being  ga^ 
Dtift*  if  York  ^i^Uy  attached  to  Episeopacy,  now  the  religion  of  the  state,  brought 
fjnm  tht     forward  in  parliament  a  bill  to  exclude  flrom  the  throne  tne  Dvkt 
''^'      of  York,  the  king's  brother,  who  had  long  been  secretly  attached 
to  the.  Catholic  legion,  and  had  recently  made  a  public  avowal  of 
R.  TToT.  1680.  it.    This  bill  passed"  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  large  nugerity. 
%^m!S%^  ^^^  ^^  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lorda    ^In  the  following  year  it 
ViAking.^  was  revived  again,  and  urged  with  such  vehemence,  that  the  king, 
through  one  of  his  ministers,  proposed  as  a  substitute,  that  the 
duke  should  only  have  the  title  of  king,  and  be  banished  fh»m  (he 
kingdom,  while  the  Princess  of  Orange  should  administer  the  gov- 
%£^'^'ii    c^niment  as  regent.    'But  this  ^^  ezpi^ient,''  being  indignantly  re- 
mMtSSttoi   jccted,  led  to  an  abrupt  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  which  was 
verf         the  last  that  the  present  king  assembled.  ,^ 

4.  4r^itrar9  71.  ^Charles  was  now  enabled  to  extend  his  authority  withouC 
*SfcSu^  any  open  resistance,  although  several  conspiracies  were  charged 
upon  the  whigs,  ana  some  of  the  best  men*  in  the  nation  were 
brought  to  the  scaffold.  From  this  time  nntil  his  death  the  king 
continued  to  rule  with  almost  absolute  power,  guided  by  the  coun- 
sels of  his  brother,  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  formerly  been  re- 
moved by  parliament  from  the  office  of  high  admiral,  but  was  new 
restored  by  Charles,  and  tacitly  acknowledged  as  the  successor  to 
s  Charia     the  throne.    ^Charles  died  In  16S5,  in  the  5dth  year  of  his  age,  and 

tnSoS!ied  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^f^  i  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  Hnmediately  acceded 

»y  (Ae  thOn  to  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  James  11. 
^^''^  72*  <Tfae  same  general  principles  of  government  which  had 

ciaipri^-  guided  the  commercial  policy  of  England  during  the  Ccmmon- 

^  </iA«    wealth,  were  revived  at  the  time  of  the  reetomtran,  and  their  infla- 

loeSSu'     «nco  was  extended  anew  to  the  American  colonies.    7The  latter,  io 

Jt'*'^h^*    hmger  deemed,  as  at  first,  the  mere  property  of  the  king,  began  now 

■   twiuion^.  to  be  r^^ed  as  portions  of  the  British  empire,  and  sukpeet  to 

r  p«r//tf-    parluuncntary  lc^slation.t    » Viewed  in  one  light,  as  abridging  the 

?^'  hn^'**  pretensions  of  the  crown,  and  limiting  arbitrary  abuses,  this  change 
risdfadn    Was  favorable  to  the  colonies;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  subjected 

^^  'teS  ^'  ^^^^  ^7  statutory  enactments,  to  the  most  arbitrary  commercial 

8  ^ee/tiif  restnotions  which  the  selfish  policy  of  parliament  might  thiiik 

thu  change   proper  tc  impose  npon  them. 

•  T/kc  ifati-      73.  Scarcely  was  Charles  the  Second  seated  upon  the  throne^ 

g9tUm  Act.  when  the  Navigation  Act  was  remodelled  and  perfbetodj  so  as  to  be* 


•  Lord  RaRNl  and  Algsmon  Sidney^  Hilten  tays  SIdbMy  bail  propoaid  *'  om  onlj  obj«et 
flbr  hi*  politieal  eonduct,— tho  MteblUhmsot  of  a  repnbUe  io  Sofflaad.'' 

t  It  wu  at  first  the  mazim  of  the  court  that  the  king  alone,  aud  not  tiie  king  and  parlia- 
ment, poeaestied  jarindfctlon  over  the  colonies.  It  was  in  ac«ordaQce  with  this  view  that  when, 
in  the  rel^  of  James  the  First,  a  bill  for  regulating  the  Amerieaa  asheriea  was  Introdaced  Into 
the  bouse  of  MmunoiM,  Sir  George  Calvert,  then  Seoretary  of  State,  convejFed  to  the  hooaa  tba 
fbllowlng  intimation  from  the  king :  "  Amedca  Is  not  annexed  to  the  realm,  nor  wlthtu  the 
Inrlwiletioa  of  parliament :  von  havQ  thereftne  no  right  to  Interfrre."  The  charter  of  Peaa- 
arlrania  was  the  first  Amorleaa  eharter  that  Rcogalaed  any  legislatiTe  authocity  of  parllamaal 
ovMr  tmccdoaisfc 
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oome  the  most  important  branch  of  the  oommercial  code  of  England,  cbaelu  il 
iBjr  this  statute,  the  natural  rights  of  foreign  nations  and  of  the  1080-1685. 
American  colonies  were  sacrificed  to  Britisth  interests.    ^Besides  i~  itBgtntnd 
many  other  important  provisions,  it  was  enacted  that  no  merehan-   '  <^m». 
dixe  should  be  imported  into  anj  of  the  British  settlements,  or  ex-  ^£iSi^^ 
ported  from  than,  but  in  ressels  built  in  England  or  her  plaata-    plSSrtSli. 
tions,  and  naTig&ted  by  Englishmen :  and  that  none  but  native  or 
naturaltxcd  subjects  should  exercise  the  occupation  of  merchant  or 
fUotor  in  any  English  settlement,  under  the  penalty  of  furl^ituro  of 
goods  and  ch:Utelsi 

74.  sfhe  most  important  articles  of  American  industry,  such  as  s.  ittreatrie- 
augar,  tobacco,  cotion,  wool,  indigo,  ginger,  &c..— afliclos  which    tiontupm 
would  not  compete  in  the  English  market  with  E  :elish  productions,    c(^/n^ 
—were  prohibited  from  being  exported  to  any  other  countiy  than    ***  <»»**^ 
England;  and  such  commodities  only  as  the  English  merchant         ^' 
might  not  find  convenient  to  buy,  were  allowed  to  be  shipped  to 
other  countries  of  Europe.    ^As  some  compensation  for  these  re-    4  ctrtatn 
tftrictions,  a  seeming  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  trade  with  England    ^^^!£!SPL 


conferred  on  the  Americm  colonies,  by  prohibiting  the  cuUi-  £ eoAmiMi 
▼ation  of  that  plant  in  England,  Ireliind,  Guernsey,  or  Jersey. — 
oountriea,  however,  not  naturally  adapted  to  its  growth,  and  whjoh 
could  be  little  ixgured  by  the  deprivation.  ^ 

75.  >lu  16G3  the  prorisions  of  the  Navigation  Acts  were  extended  b.  ExumUm 
80  as  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  European  commodities  into  the  J^^j^^^l^^ 
ooloaiea,  except  in  EInglish  ships  laden  in  England,  by  which  the       ims. 
eolonies  were  compelled  to  buy  in  England  all  foreign  articles 

which  they  needed,  and  which  they  might  often  have  obtained  more 
advantageously  from  other  countries.    'At  the  some  time  the  de-    «.  Avowed 
sign  of  this  oommercial  policy  was  declared  to  be  to  retain  the  ool-  ^SUSn^^ta 
onies  in  firm  dependence  upon  the  mother  country,  and  oblige  them      pouey. 
to  oontribttte  to  her  advantage  by  the  employment  of  Engli2i  ship- 
ping, and  the  conversion  of  England  into  a  mart  or  emporium  fbr 
ull  such  commodities  as  the  colonies  might  require  to  be  supplied 
with.    TNine  years  later*  the  liberty  of  free  trade  between  the  col*  t  purthtr^n 
onies  themaelvee  was  taken  away,  by  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  '^S^SSSISS 
oommoditiee  exported  from  one  colony  to  another.  trmdt. 

76.  *As  the  provisions  of  these  celebrated  Navigation  Acta^  which    t.  lo  mtl 
have  been  so  vaunted  by  English  writers  as  to  be  called  the  palla*  ^  ^>*CSSf^ 
duim^  or  tvtdar  deity  of  the.  conunerce  of  JEnglandj  continued  to  be  •tttmUnsFth* 
more  or  less  strictly  enforced  against  the  American  colonies  until  JlS^mVi^ 
the  aoqiuisition  of  their  independence,  their  importance  requires  a  tht  napi^a^ 
(krther  examination  of  their  principles,  and  of  the  effects  naturally     ''*'*  '^* 
resulting  from  them.  * 

77.  ^These  acts  were  evidently  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  •  t/um  acta 
eolonies  were  established  at  the  cost  of  the  mother  country,  and  for  ^^,  ^^^ 
her  benefit ;  and  on  this  ground  the  system  of  restricted  trade  was      dpG. 
defended  by  Montesquieu,  who  says:*  ^*' It  has  been  established  w.  DsTmdtd 
that  the  mother  country  alone  shall  traie  in  the  colonies,  and  that    ^^H?f: 
from  very  good  reasons,  because  the  design  of  the  setUeinents  was  JS^S^tHn- 
the  extension  of  commerce,  and  not  the  foundation  of  a  city,  or  of  a  *2SftJ»  iC 


new  empire.''    But  this  principle  w&s  not,  clearly,  applicable  to  the    mnw^m>mm 
Ameriean  colonies,  for  none  of  them  were  fuundea  by  the  English     cotenUt. 
government ;  and  the  design  which  led  to  their  establishment  was 
either  private  adventure  on  the  part  of  companies  or  individuals, 
or  a  desire  to  escape  from  the  oppressions  of  the  mother  country. 


•  Spirit  of  Uwa,  Book  XXI,  eh.  xrlL 
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ANALYSIS.      78.  ^The  Nayigatioii  Aets^  by  making  England  the  nuirt  of  ths 

7 —  principal  products  of  the  rising  states^  and  by  prohibiting  the  lattef 

%iaylfSnaV'  ^>^™  purchasing  European  commodities  from  any  other  sonros^ 
igtuionttcu  shackled  their  conunerdal  liberties,  and  conferred  upon  British 
*S5uHou»*S  merchants  a  monopoly  of  the  most  odious  character — except  only 
<Ae  eoumie*   as  it  extended  to  ixi  Englishmen,  instead  of  being  restricted  to  a 
single  indiridual  or  company.    The  system  was  positirely  injurious 
to  the  colonies,*  the  natural  and  obTious  effects  of  any  monopoly  of 
their  trade ;  while  England  alone,  or  English  merchants,  reaped 
a  The  wur  the  exclusive  bcmefit  of  it    sDepriTcd  of  the  adTuntages  of  an  opea 
hMhiik'* /    market  the  colonists  were  obliged  to  s^l  for  a  little  less  than  they 
putehil^'^  otherwise  mtght  have  done,  and  to  buy  at  a  somewhat  dearer  rate, 
andvuir    uk}  thus  Were  wronged,  both  in  their  purchases  and  sales. 
zt  ^  ^^ '  79.  >But  the  practical  operation  of  the  system  wss  not  in  its 

ti  tern  not  MO    results,  SO  beneficial  to  the  people  of  England,  as  might,  at  nrst,  be 

*i  ^SH^SSS  expected  ;  as  what  little  they  gained,  if  any  at  all,  by  the  additional 

:»  mfgM  tttjirwt  cheapness  of  colonial  prodacts,  was  overbalanced  by  the  effects  of 

>  **p^'*!fei  ^*  prohibitory  restrictions  to  which  this  system  gate  rise.    *Aa 

^  iperSUn^  merchants  were  secured  by  law  against  foreign  competition,  the 

<Ae^/«m,    landholders  demanded  a  similar  protection  to  secure  the  profits 
'majo^    of  their  capital ;  and  English  cern-laws  began  to  be  enacted,  secur* 
9^  riefur,  j^g  to  the  home  producer  a  monopoly  against  the  wheat  and  rye 
jnSrS^*  o^  other  oountries ;  and  the  English  pooiv-the  great  mass  of  con- 
sumers and  laborers,  were  made  to  suffer  by  the  increasing  price 
of  bread.    While  the  navigation  acts,  and  the  prohibitory  system 
of  which  they  formed  apart,  increased  the  naval  power  of  England, 
extended  her  carry  ing  trade,  and  multiplied  the  wealth  of  her  mer^ 
chants,  manufkotur^rs,  landholders,  and  capitalists  generally,  they 
iiTevocably  tiistened  the  chains  of  slavery  upon  a  numerous  pauper 
population. 
9.  Tendency      BO.  ^Bnt  the  commercial  policy  of  Epgiland  tended,  farther,  to 
merSiipoi'  •^*^'**te  from  her  the  affections  of  the  colonies,  who  naturally 
ieyt^  En9'  aspired  after  independence,  as  the  only  means  of  developing  (heir 
ate/JSaSS  industry  and  resources,  by  securing  those  commercial  rights  of 
ttMB  4A«r  which  England  had  deprived  them.    *It  should  not  be  concealed 
<»iwiiM.     tjiat  the  commercial  part  of  the  oalonial  system  of  England,  re- 
*h£%wSa  eei^ed  »t  all  times  the  ardent  support  of  the  two  prominent  par- 
9y9tem9u^   ties  of  the  kingdom,  both  Whigs  and  Tories;  nor  yet  on  the  other 
iS^wMiimSid  ^^^,  that  the  greatest  British  economist,  Adam  Smith,  clearly 
torie$    Bt-  demonstrated  its  impolicy,  and  declared  it  to  be  "a  manifest  viola- 
JSm^»fA  **on  of  the  rights  of  mankind."    tYoI  nations  are  ever  slow  to  aban- 
7.  Katim§    don  any  system  of  policy  which  the  great  Jipd  woalthy,  the  ^^  aris- 
thSSVthom  tocratio  few,"  are  interested  in  upholding.    •Moreover,  the  com- 
•y9tem»  /a*  mercial  system  which  England  adopted  towards  her  colonies,  was 
^grtatuna    ""^oh  less  oppressive  than  the  colonial  policy  of  any  other  nation 
w4Miihy.     of  Europe ;  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  general  igiiO- 
•'***«>'>   ranee  that  then  prevailed  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  political 
j&i^^S^%n^  seonomy,  constitutes  its  best  apology.     While   France.  Spain, 
tSf^oSw  P^'t^P*'?  *^?^^  Denmark,  usually  conferred  the  monopoly  of  the 
na^mt^f    trade  of  their  colonies  upon  exclusive  companies,  or  restricted  it  to 
Surop^     a  particular  port,  that  of  the  British  settlements  was  open  to  the 
eompetition  of  all  British  traders,  and  admitted  to  all  the  harbors 
of  England. 
t.  indiM'       81.  sin  none  of  the  American  colonies  did  this  oppressive  srjrsteni 
liMitffte    excite  greater  indignaUon  than  in  Virginia,  where  the  loyalty  of 


«  Mjt  Book  I,  eh.  sdx.    Not*. 
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the  people  mticipated  a  more  generous  requital  of  royal  foror.  charlesti. 
RemoiLstrAitoes  were  urged  agams*  the  naTi^tion  acts  as  a  griev-  1660—1685.^ 
aftce,  and  peiitioiia  were  presented  for  reKef,  bat  to  no  effect ;  and   ytrgiman*, 
when  it  was  foand  that  the  prortnoial  aathorities  connived  with  anitn^ec' 
the  colonists  in  evading  the  exactions  of  a  system  so  destructive  of   "^ro^T* 
their  interests,  and  repcignant  to  their  principles,  a  royal  mandate  •sraifut  tkt 
was  issued,  reprinanding  them  for  their  conduct ;  and  A>rta  were  '**^^'^ 
erected  at  the  mouths  of  the  principal  rivers,  and  vessels  sent  to 
emite  en  the  coast  to  aid  in  enforcing  a  strict  execution  of  the  law. 
'Still  the  Virginians  contrived  to  carry  on  a  clandestine  trade  i.^vmknim 
with  the  Dateh  at  Manhattan,  and  retaliating,  in  some  degree,  the  "^SSu^^ 
injustice  with  which  they  were  treated,  they  enacted  a  law,  that,   '^^'^'^^^ 
ia  the  payment  of  debts,  Virginia  claimants  should  be  preferred  to     jEffiffiS* 
English  creditors.    *It  was  thus  that  the  commercial  regulations    xjeaiatu 
between  England  and  her  colonies,  instead  of  being  a  bond  of  peace  ^fJIiSSn 
and  harmony,  based  on  mutual  interests,  became  a  source  of  rank-  ^odrtotHS 
ling  jealousies,  and  vindictive  retaliations. 

8-2.  ^Virginia  had  promptly  acknowledged  Charles  IT.  as  her  ••  Comparm' 
lawful  sovereign,  on  the  first  news  of  the  restoration  of  royalty ;  S^SfSJZ 
bat  Massaehnaetts  was  more  slow  and  guarded  in  returning  to  her  and  mm- 
aUegiance.  *The  loose  character,  and  snpposed  arbitrary  notions  of     ^^***^^*^ 
Charles,  had  filled  the  Puritan  and  republican  colonists  of  Massa*  ansietycfi^ 
chusetts  irith  alarm,  both  for  their  religion  and  their  liberties,  and  ^^SSSH'^ 
their  anaiety  was  increased  by  a  knowledge  of  the  complaints    VHtetrJ^ 
ag^nsi  the  colony,  which  the  enemies  of  its  policy  or  institutions  Jff£^^ffL^ 
had  presented  to  the  English  government.    <The  general  court  of    aZactSr/' 
the  colony  immediately  convened  and  voted  addresses  to  the  king    s  Proceed' 
and  parliament,  in  which  the  colonists  justified  their  whole  con-  gSS^eiir* 
duct,  and  solicdted  protection  for  their  civil   and  ecclesiastical  9f  icmmcau* 
institutions.    *A  gracious  answer  was  returned  by  the  king,  but    p^^[^| 
the  apprehensions  of  the  colonists  were  excited  anew  by  Intelli-  «  ^-^^  ^ 
genoe  that  parliament  designed  to  enfbree  the  navigation  acts  prsAMfaM 
against  them,  to  cut  off  their  commercial  intercourse  wiSi  Virginia    ^'SSJS^ 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  send  out 
a  governor-general,  whose  jurisdiction  should  extend  over  all  the 
I4orth  American  plantations. 

83.  ''Although  ftaring  the  worst,  and  dreading  a  collision  with  7.  TjMrteU 
the  crown,  the  colonists  were  not  dismayed,  but  boldly  meeting  the^    ■*"*'* 
crisis  whi<4i  they  apprehended,  they  proceeded  to  sat  fbrth,  in  a' 

series  of  resolutions,  a  declaration  of  their  rights,  and  the  limits  of 
their  obedience.  'They  declared  that  their  liberties,  under  God  8  No6u  de^ 
and  their  charter,  were,  to  choose  their  own  officers  and  regulate  jSSrUgiai 
their  duties ;  to  exercise,  without  appeal,  except  against  laws  re- 
pugnant to  those  of  England,  all  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
power  for  the  government  of  all  persons  within  the  limits  of  their 
territory;  to  defend  themselves,  Iry  force  of  arms,  if  necessary, 
against  every  aggression ;  and  to  r^ect^  as  an  infringement  of  the 
fandamental  rights  of  the  people,  any  miposition  or  tax  injurious 
to  the  provittcifd  community,  and  contrary  to  its  just  laws. 

84.  >They  avowed  their  allegiance;  their  duty  to  defend  the  aCto»fr«v0f» 
king's  person  and  dominions;  to  maintain  good  government,  and  to  jj^rftuuiSv- 
Brescrve  their  colony  as  a  dependency  of  the  English  crown ;  but  T^SliSL 
by  denying  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  king,  and  by  declaring  the  mSmST 
navigaden  acts  an  infHngement  of  their  chartered  rights,  they  pmmmnt. 
contravened  the  most  important  prerogatives  which  the  king  and 
parliament  claimed  the  right  of  exercisinff  over  them.  "It  was  not  »JlJ«J^ 
until  after  aH  these  proceedings,  prescribing,  as  it  were,  the  terms  •*SS!?<if ' 
of  Tolontary  aUegianoe^  when  more  than  a  year  had  eUpsed  since    amrm  it 
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ANALYSIS,  the  regtoratiQii.  that  Charles  IL  was  fonnallj  aoknowUdged  m, 

— - — ~  Massachofletts  oy  public  proclamation.* 

^  iMi.    '        85.  ^Rhode  Island  appears  to  have  exhibited  a  more  time-Aerriag 

1.  Khoie     policy,  and  less  jealousy  of  her  righta  or,  perhapa,  greater  political 

tSStSU^  prudence.    Mji  1644  she  had  appliea  for  and  obtained  a  charter 

eru  poiSv'    ^^^^>°^  parliament,  as  the  then  ruling  power  in  England,  and  had  ao- 

l:fi«r«ui«^  hnowledged  the  supremacy  of  parliament  during  the  common- 

nuin^pni^  wealth ;  and  now,  with  eager  haste,  and  with  much  real  or  apparent 

en.        satisfaction,  she  proclaim^^  the  restoration  of  monarchical  gOTeru- 

b  Oct  iMt.  ment,  expressing  her  faith  that  "  the  gracious  hand  of  ProTidenoe 

*"  *^  ^tSor"  ^^^^  preserre  her  people  in  their  just  rights  ancl  privileges."    'An 

'^**'*ter.        agent  was  sent  to  England  to  solicit  the  royal  &vor^  and  a  new 

charter  was  obtained,  although,  owing  to  boundary  disputes  with 

e.  Julr  18.  Connecticut,  it  did  not  pass  the  royal  seal  until  the  summer  of  1663.e 
^fuinSt^  86.  ^This  charter  ^nted  and  eigoined  universal  religious  tol* 
f«r»^  A^ke  eration ;  gaye  to  the  inhabitants  the  rights  of  self->gOTernment,  and 

Jj^ndMd    90  respected  their  scruples  as  to  omit  the  requirement  fh>m  them 
oowKcficia  ^^  ^j^^  usual  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  crown,  but  which  was  re- 
quired of  the  people  of  Connecticut  by  the  charter  given  them 
about  the  same  time.    The  Connecticut  charter^  equally  demooratio 
with  that  of  Rhode  Island,  farther  differed  from  it  by  the  omission 
a  SiHgzOar  of  any  express  allusion  to  matters  of  religion.    ^Whlle  in  both  a 
^^tStaSum    conformity  to  the  laws  of  England  was  required,  as  the  tenure  by 
^vvjvy   which  the  privileges  of  the  people  were  to  be  eivjoyed,  yet  no  method 
^^  was  provided  for  ascertaining  or  enforcing  this  observance ;  and  the 

English  monarch  was  thereby  excluded  from  every  constitutional 
means  of  interposition  or  control ;  an  oversight  of  which  the  crown 
lawyers  of  England  were  afterwards  sensible,  but  which  they  wer« 
then  unable  to  remedy. 

f.  VnviM-  S7.  <From  none  other  of  the  American  colonies  dill  the  arbitrary 
Hon^Smm-  exactions  of  the  English  government  receive  such  constant  and  im- 
oS^^Mmv  y^^^^^S  opposition  as  fYvm  Massachusetts ;  and  it  was  doubtless 
fuoStow^  ^^^  ^^3  reason  tha^  of  all  the  colonies,  Massachusetts  was  ever 

vu  E^igiiah  made  the  most  prominent  olject  of  royal  vengeance.    ^AUhoudi 
T  7%^''  ^^'^  ^^®  Second  had  consented  that  MassaohusetU  should  retain 
mmt4»ntai€  her  charter,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  demanded  the  most  unlimited 
•gjJJJ^J^  acknowledgment  of  the  royal  supremacy.    He  required  that  all  the 
Chgrimu.    l&ws  and  ordinances  of  the  colony  passed  during  the  period  of  the 
1662.     commonwealth  should  be  declared  invalid,  and  that  such  as  were 
repugnant  to  the  royal  authority  should  be  repealed ;  that  the  oath 
of  allegiance  should  be  taken  by  every  person ;  that  justice  should 
be  administered  in  the  king's  name ;  that  the  Episcopal  worship 
should  be  tolerated ;  and  that  the  elective  franchise  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  freeholders  of  competent  estates^  without  reference  to 
pecaliarities  of  religious  faith. 
9.  Katun  ft      8S.  ^The  nature  of  the^e  requisitions  was  not  so  objectionable  as 
'^  ^wS^  *^*  principle  of  the  right  of  royal  interference,  which  their  conces- 
trurndt,  and  sion  would  socm  to  establish.    The  question  o^  liberty  which  they 
fSSnceSSk  UL^olved  was  alone  sufficient  to  srwaken  the  active  jealou^  and  op- 
thmn.       |K»ition  of  the  colonists,  and  they  eventually  oomplied  with  only 
one  of  the  royal  demands— that  which  directed  judicial  prooeeiL 
ings  to  be  conducted  in  the  king^s  name. 
a  Demands       89.  (When,  in  1664,  commissioners  were  sent  out  to  regulate  the 
''{£STS^  affkirs  of  New  England,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  disregarded 
^tiUttrmoertd  ^elr  authority,  and  answered  their  demands  bv  a  petition  to  the 
ftjtf^JT  ^JK'  expressing  their  willingness  to  testify  their  allegiance  in  any 
^^'  righteous  way,  but  deprecating  the  discretionary  authority  and 
aK>Itrai7  measures  of  the  commissioners,  as  tending  to  the  ttttec 
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sabrenion  of  the  liberties  of  the  coloniste.    'They  declared  th&t  crarlesii. 
if  thej  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  inatitations  to  which  they  were   1660—1685. 
to  much  ttttaehed.  and  fbr  which  they  had  enooantered  so  great   |  p^^,^  ^ 
diffioalties  a&d  dangers,  the^  would  seek  to  re-establish  them  In  cianutoncon- 
some  more  dfstaat  territory ;  and  they  concluded  their  petition  ''^SSttan^ 
with  the  fbtlowing  earnest  entreaty^   ^^  Let  our  goremment  liTe,  i^  oon^imion 
our  eharter  liTe.  our  magistrates  live,  our  laws  and  liberties  live,    ^'^S^^' 
our  religious  enjoyments  live :  so  shall  we  all  yet  hare  farther  cause 
to  say  from  our  hearts,  let  the  king  Uto  forever." 

90.  'It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  ingeniously,  throughout  s.  CAaneigr, 
this  controversy,  the  people  evaded,  mther  than  opposed  the  de-  ^SiteoneSs- 
mands  of  the  commissioners.    When  at  length  the  latter,  provoked    Hmt/t/te 
by  these  eva^oas,  demanded  from  the  geneml  court  of  the  colony  an  J£a^^3|. 
explicit  answer  to  the  question,  if  they  acknowledged  the  authority    mitaionan, 
of  his  mi^ty's  commission  ?  the  court  desired  to  be  excused  from 

giving  anv  other  answer  than  that  they  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  his  majesty's  eharter,  with  which  they  declared  themselves  much 
better  aoquiUnted.  But  when  at  length  the  commissioners  at* 
tempted  a  prttotioal  assertion  of  their  pretensions  by  authorizing 
appeals  to  themselves  in  civil  suits  that  had  already  been  decidea 
by  the  provincial  tribunals,  the  general  court  promptly  interfered, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  by  the  authority  of  their  charter, 
arrested  the  proceedings. 

91.  «The  fbrw«rdness  of  Massachusetts  in  resisting  the  roval  i  stamaefm- 
ooninris^oners  was  severely  reproved  by  the  king,  who  took  occasion  •^^JJJJ^ 
at  the  same  time  to  express  his  satisfaction  of  the  conduct  of  all  the       tuet. 
other  colonies.    ^A  r^val  mandate  was  next  issued,  commanding  April,  itti 
the  general  court  of  Nlassachusetts  to  setad  deputies  to  England  to  6  R^iuind 
answer  the  charges  preferred  against  it.    'But  even  this  command  '®^Jaw'^ 
was  disobeyed,  the  court  declaring,  in  reply  to  the  requisition,  that  agatntt  htr. 
'they  hod  already  furnished  their  views  in  writing,  so  that  the  •.Deettna  tt 
ftblest  persons  among  them  could  not  declare  their  ease  more  fttlly.'  ^^JSi^^  :> 
vAt  the  same  time,  however,  the  colonists  made  earnest  protestations  r.  pntmta- 
of  their  loyalty,  and  as  a  aemonstration  of  their  professions^ey  ^JJjJJJ^JJjStJjj 
ffratuitously  furnished  supplies  for  the  English  fleet  in  the  West  qf/terto^tutjf, 
Indies,  and  purchased  a  ship  load  of  masts  which  they  sent  to  the 
king  ;  a  present  then  particularly  valuable  to  hinoL  and  to  which  'Ji 
he  condescended  to  give  a  gracious  acceptance.    ^The  Dutch  war  s.  cautta  that  < 
in  whioh  the  king  was  involved  at  this  time — the  rising  discon-  ^gS??***  ***            *  • 
tents  of  his  own  subjects— the  dreadful  affliction  of  the  plague*  and  ^SndSu               T 
the  great  fire  of  London,  caused  him  to  suspend  for  a  while  the  ^J^l;^' 
execution  of  his  design  against  the  institutions  of  New  England.     Et!giand^ 

(The  king's  council  often  discussed*  the  affairs  of  Massachusetts,      a.  isti. 
and  various  propositions  were  made  for  menacing  or  conciliating  the  g  DkeumUmt 
"  stubborn  people  of  that  colony''  into  a  more  dutiful  allegiance ;  but  ^JJ/SSS  fly* 
even  at  that  early  day  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  enter-  open  rvwau 

*  "  '      '  '  ■  ■  ■  ■  .  m,  — — »»^^^..M^ 

*  Tb0  ^Magiw  oee«nt<|  la  the  munBwr  ami  •nlqmn  «f  1666,  and  wu  eoBflacd  to  London. 
Hiune  nukes  no  meBlion  of  U :  Unpwd  glToe  a  thTUlinf  aceoont  of  its  honon.  The  dleeaai 
eensrally  manjftwtcd  Itself  bj  ttie  asaal  ftbiile  ^mptoms  of  shirerinff,  nausea^  headaeha,  and 
Mlrliu»— thea  a  sadden  flJntneas  Ihtt  'vfcttm  baoame  spotted  on  to»  breast,  and  wtthtn  an 
koor  life  vac  axtinet  But  fcw  jeflOTwed  ftooi  tha  diasaae.  and  death  MIowad  tvUhln  two  or 
tlkrse  <tejs  ftom  the  fln(  qrmptQma.  Diulnf  one  waak,  in  ftntesabar,  aora  Ibaa  tsn  thoasand 
4Ded.    Tha  whole  nnmber  of  vlcthns  was  mora  than  one  han<n<ed  thousand. 

In  Saptanber  of  the  Ibllowf  ng  year,  1666,  oeoorred  the  great  fire  of  London,  by  whieb  thtr- 
taen  thouaad  two  hundnd  dweHtnes  were  oonsnmad,  and  two  himdzed  (housand  pMiplo  left 
dastitafea.  Two-thirds  of  tha  matropoUa  wore  redooad  to  aehee.  London  became  moch  mora 
healthr  after  tha  fire,  and  the  plagne,  which  fonnerlj  broke  ont  twlae  or  thrlee  evefj  eentorr, 
and  iadaad  was  always  Inzfelng  In  aoois  eonur  of  tha  d^,  has  searoely  erar  appaacad  slaas 
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A.NAZ.YS18.  tained  serioos  fwn  that  the  ooltmy  was  on  ti&e  yery  brink  of  ro« 

nouncing  any  dependence  upon  the  crown. 
I.  Ktnr»df      ^2.  I  About  the  close  of  King  Philip'a  War,  the  kiog's  designs 
*^^S!tfSS^  of  sabTerting  the  liberties  of  New  England  were  rerived  anew,  by 
IomA  rtvtMd.  the  opportunity  which  the  controt^rsy  between   Massaohueetts, 
1679.     *A<^  Mason  and  Qorges,  inresented  for  the  royal  interference,  when 
1680      ^^^  Hampshire^  contrary  to  her  wishes,  was  made  a  distinct  pro- 
a.  Contfnu-  ^^^^  ^^^  compelled  to  reoeive  a  royal  goremor.    'Massachusetts 
^eeo/the   had  neglected  the  Acts  of  Nayigatlon — the  merchants  of  England 
^^iStS^'  p<>i»P^ned  against  her — she  responded  by  declaring  these  Acts  an 
jfteMMim-    iuTssion  of  the  fights  and  liberties  of  the  colonists,  ^'  Iheif  not  being 
*ktl/jS^^  r<^ejeM/«<f  in  parSameaty"  and  when  finally  the  colony  refused  to 
ud.        send  agents  to  England  with  full  powers  to  settle  disputes  by  mak- 
ing the  required  submissions,  a  writ  of  quo  warrauio  was  issued, 
^  ^inS  *^'    ^^  English  judges  decided"  that  Massachusetts  had  forfeited  her 
8.  tuude  J•^  <^^'"^^^i'-      *Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  had  also  evaded  the 
and  ma  Con-  Acts  of  Nayigatlon,  yet  their  conduct  was  suffered  to  pass  without 
trnudiviih  ^prchension.    It  was  probably  thought  that  the  issue  of  the  oon- 
m«re  lenity,  test  with  the  more  obnoxious  province  of  Massachusetts  would  In- 

Tolre  the  fate  of  all  the  other  New  England  settlements. 

4.  Nobu  con-     93.  ^Throughout  this  controversy,  the  general  court  of  Massa- 

^^Se&Stt    ch^<^t^  OAd  the  people  in  their  assemblies,  rep€«tedly  declared  they 

CAKMff-AoMi  would  nerer  show  themselves  unworthy  of  liberty  by  making  a 

'^•otST'^   Toluntary  surrender  of  it;  asserting,  ^4hat  it  was  better  to  die  ligr 

other  lumds  than  their  ovm.'' — ^The  resolute,  unbending  virtue^ 

with  which  Massachusetts  defended  Uie  system  of  liberty  whieh 

her  early  Puritan  settlers  had  established,  and  guarded  with  sn<^ 

a  QroundM  ^  Jealous  care,  deserves  our  wannest  commendation.    'The  naviga* 

tttSfSvS!^  ^^^^  f'^  ^^^^  "^  indirect  mode  of  taxing  the  ooBuaerce  of  the 

tbm  acta,    colonies  for  the  benefit  of  England ;  and  the  opposition  to  them  was 

based,  mainly,  on  the  illegality  and  injustice  of  taxation  without 

.representation — a  principle   on   which  the   colonies,  afterwards 

declared  and  maintained  their  independence. 

f.  9w»««^      94.  *The  reign  of  Charles  U.  witnessed  the  subyersion  of  the 

sMMf^  power  of  the  Dutch  in  America,  by  the  unprovoked  and  unjust 

America,     conquest  of  New  Netherlands.    ^The  early  records  of  the  Dutch 

YJgKr/vreo-  oolonists  Airnish  f^w  important  materials  for  histoiy,  and  their 

Dutch  oSo-  ^^^  annals  are  little  else  than  a  chronicle  of  their  contentions 

nkt$.      and  strugirles  with  the  EngU^  the  Swedes,  and  the  Indians. 

a  Aimimi^  during  l£e  administration  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  last  of  its 

PerS-'stMK-  ^^^^  governors,  the  colony  attained  some  degree  of  prosperity, 

MNMf.      and  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  the  population  of  the  metropolis 

appears  to  have  numbered  about  3000  souls,  nearly  a  third  of  whom 

abandoned  thdr  homea  rather  than  become  subjects  of  the  British 

a  Hit  dm-    empire.    *The  venerable  and  worthy  Stuyvesant  rcnudned,  and  in 

t»niant9.    the  following  century  his  descendants,  inheriting  his  worth  and 

popularity,  were  frequently  elected  to  the  magistracy  of  the  city. 

to.  Con^utH      95.  i*The  grant  of  New  Netherlands  to  the  duke  of  York,  and 

^^^1^1^  ^«  eonquest  whidi  soon  followed,  placed,  for  the  first  time,  the 

h'no  NctSt-  whole  sesv'Const  of  the  thirteen  original  States  under  the  dominion 

'■'**•      of  the  English  cpwn.    The  dismemberment  of  New  Netherlands 

ibllowed,  the  territory  of  New  Jersey  was  granted  away,  Uiat  of 

Delaware  was  soon  after  glrcn  to  Penn,  and  the  province  of  New 

York  alone  remained  under  the  government  of  the  royal  pro- 

n^MtM> Mr^  prietary.  uxjnder  his  arbitrary  rale,  the  people,  during  many  yean, 

vS^SSStT  *>V^7^  ^^  political  privileses.  but  they  did  not  escape  the  influ* 

jMWArMM  eaoe  of  free  principles  which  nad  grown  up  In  the  surrounding 

''*"*w]r«»  colonies  nor  did  they  cease  to  protest  a^plnst  srhitrary  taTatiflli^ 
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and  to  demand  aahAre  of  the  legulalive  authority,  bj  the  establiih-  chaelbs  ii 
ment  of  a  reprcsentatire  oasembljj  until,  after  haying  been  treated  1WQ--1686. 
OS  a  conquered  people  for  nearly  twenty  years,  their  efforts  were  " 

iSnally  crowned  witK  success.*    >It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  ^  naa    g^* 
New  York  obtained  a  free  constitution  at  nearly  the  same  time      p  *■• 
that  the  chartered  rights  of  the  New  England  colonies  were  91b-  ^JjSi^^ 
▼erted,  during  the  kst  days  of  the  reip  of  Charles  the  Second.        »««J««wfc 
06.  ^The  settlement  of  Pennsylyania  is  another  important  OTent  a  Betti0meiu 
in  our  history,  which  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  ^^gyv** 
irhich  requires  a  more  extended  account  of  the  character  of  the 
early  colonists,  and  the  plan  and  principles  of  their  government) 
than  we  hare  given  in  the  narrative  part  of  this  work. 

97.  The  Q^uakers,  or,  as  they  style  themselves,  "Friends,"  were  t.  JUMqf  <A« 
a  Puritan  sect  which  originate  in  England  about  the  commence-     QtM^trt. 
xncnt  of  the  domestic  troubles  and  civil  war  which  led  to  the  sub- 
version of  royalty,  and  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth  or 
republic    ^Thcse  were  times  of  extraordinary  civil,  political,  uid  4.  other  mt' 
religious  convulsion,  when  so  many  enthuslistic  and  often  extrava-    thuMtoMtic 
nnt  sects  arose  to  disturb  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  which       "'^ 
had  previously  been  established. 

98.  s  Among  these  sects,  as  William  Penn  states,  in  his  Brief  Ao-    ^  wtinma 
oount  of  tho  Uise  and  Progress  of  the  People  cdled  duakers,  was    ^'^V'\fL 
a  party  ^^  called  Seekers  by  some,  and  the  Family  of  Love  by  others.  ^'L  ^uo* 
who  were  accustomed  to  meet  together,  not  formally  to  preach  and       ^' 
pray  at  appointed  times  and   places^  but  who  waited  together 

la  silence,  till  something  arose  in  any  one  of  their  minds  that  sa- 
vored of  a  divine  spring.    ' Among  these,  however,  some  there  were  $Mmee»mu 
who  ran  out  in  their  own  imaginations  and  brought  forth  a  mon-  %^^^^ 
•Irons  birth.    These,  from  the  extravagances  of  their  discourses     Sianun. 
and  practices,  acquired  the  name  of  Ranters.    They  interpreted 
Christ's  fulfilling  the  law  for  us,  as  a  discharge  from  any  obligation 
or  duty  the  law  required  from  us ;  inferring  that  it  was  now  no  sin  > 

to  do  that,  which,  before,  it  was  a  sin  to  commit ;  the  slavish  fear  .; 

of  the  law  bdng  taken  off.  and  all  things  that  man  did  being  good,  ■' 

if  he  did  them  with  the  mind  and  persuasion  that  it  was  so.'' 

00.  ''It  appears  from  this  that  the  early  "  Ranters,"  who  have  y.  jj^  u«,|.  :* 

brought  upon  the  duakers  much  of  the  odium  that  has  attached  to  <tn,  «>  im-  ;^ 

the  sect,  were  regarded  by  Penn  as  an  unworthy  branch  of  the  so-  irSSl^tht 
eiety  to  which  he  belonged.    'The  founder  of  the  acknowledged     Qntakm.  J 

duakers,  or  Friends,  was  George  Fox,  a  man  of  humble  birth,  who  *|jf^[j52^  T 

issumed  tho  office  of  a  preacher  or  instructor  of  others  in  1646.  in  ^rJke  Qmo- 
the  22d  ye\r  of  his  age.    »We  will  quoto  here  from  Godwin,  author     *«'"  •«*■ , 
of  an  able  history  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  what  appears  ^J^uSKHft- 
to  be  an  imp.irtial  account  of  some  of  the  early  tenets  and  practices       <ary< 
cf  the  sect  and  its  founder. 

100. 1°*'  The  tenets  of  the  doakers  were  of  a  peculiar  sort  \  inno-  10.  Terutt  qf 
cent  in  themselves ;  but^  especially  in  their  first  announcement,  and  '^S^^^* 
beAire  they  were  known  as  the  characteristics  of  a  body  of  men     omi^m. 
of  pare  and  irreproachable  dispositions,  calculated  to  give  general 
offenca.    They  refiised  to  put  off  their  hats,  or  to  practice  any  of 
the  established  forms  of  courtesy,  holding  that  the  Christian  re- 
ligion required  of  its  Totaries  that  they  should  be  no  respecters  of 
persons.    They  opposed  war  as  unlawful,  denied  the  payment  of 
tithes,  and  disclaimed  the  sanction  of  an  oath.    They  married  in  a 
form  of  their  own,  not  submitting,  in  this  article^  to  the  laws  of  their 
eountry,  and  proaonnoed  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sapper,  that 
they  were  of  teaqparary  obligation,  and  were  now  become  obsolete. 
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ANALYS18.  They  wore  a  garb  of  pecnliar  plainness,  and  were  the  detenninficl 

enemies  of  the  institution  of  priesthood. 
..  Omraeur,      10 L  >^'Fox  himself  was  a  man  of  a  fervent  mind,  and.  Ihon^ 
f^^liHS^ff^  little  indebted  to  the  arts  of  education;  had  a  copious  flow  of  wordSy 
Fox*       anifl  great  energy  in  eiiforcing  what  he  taught    His  first  disooursea 
were  addressed  to  a  small  number  of  peraona.  who  were  probably 
prepared  to  receive  his  instructions  with  deference.    But.  having 
passed  through  this  ordeal,  he,  in  the  year  1647,  declaimea  before 
numerous  meetings  of  religious  persons,  and  people  came  firom  fkic 
s  Putn*9Me-  and  near  to  hear  him.    sPenn  says,  tliat  the  most  awful,  living, 
cmmr^AlM.  j.eyercnt  Aramc  of  mind  he  ever  saw  in  a  human  being,  was  that  of 
Fox  in  prayer ;  and  Fox,  speaking  of  a  prayer  he  poured  forth  in 
the  year  1648,  informs  us,  that  to  all  the  persons  present  the  house 
seemed  to  be  shaken,  even  as  it  happened  to  the  apostles  in  their 
meetings  immediately  aAer  the  ascension  of  Christ. 
8.  Titrth«r        102.  ^*^The  course  he  pursued  was  such. as  came  to  him  by  iin> 
^"SS^ly     pu^s®  ckt  the  moment,  without  premeditation ;  and  he  felt  impelled 
(iedwto.     to  resort  to  courts  of  justice,  crying  for  an  impartial  administration, 
and  exhorting  the  judges  to  a  conscientious  dischai^  of  their 
duty  ',  to  inns,  urging  the  keepers  to  discountenance  intemperance ; 
and  to  wakes  and  fai re.  declaiming  against  profligacy.    He  came  Inte 
markets,  and  exhorteu  those  who  sold  to  deal  justly ;  he  testified 
against  mountebanks  ]  and,  when  the  bell  rang  for  church,  he  felt 
It  striking;  on  his  heart,  believing  that  it  called  men  to  market  for 
that  precious  gospel,  which  was  ordained  to  be  dispenscxl  withont 
money  and  without  price." 
I- JBar^^r-       103.  ^During  the  early  period  of  his  ministry,  Fox  committed 
teamtfFM.  nijujy  excesses  against  good  order,  by  interrupting  religious  meet- 
ings, and  denouncing  a  hireling  ministry,  for  which  he  was  muKf 
times  beaten  and  imprisoned,  all  which  ne  bore  with  patient  and 
humble  fortitude.    At  one  time,  when  the  officiating  clergyman 
had  finished  preaching  firom  the  words,  '^Ho,  every  one  that  thirsU 
eth,  come  buy  without  money,''  Fox  was  moved  to  cry  against  htm, 
"Come  down  thou  deceiver!  Doit  thou  bid  people  come  to  the 
waters  of  life  ft^ely,  and  vet  thou  takest  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year  of  them  V^    At  anotner  time,  as  he  relates  of  himself,  he  was 
moved  to  pull  bis  shoes  from  off  his  feet,  and  traverse  the  city  of 
Litchfield  in  every  direction,  crying  In  ecstacy  as  he  went  along, 
«  Woe,  woe,  to  the  bloody  city  of  Litchfield  V'' 
%  Be  tAan'       104.  <In  the  progress  of  his  apoatleship,  Fox  abandoned  these 
*on9hi»e»-  excesses,  and  praetioed  that  moderation  wliich  he  afterwards  cb« 
t.  rSrt^tttt  joiiicd  upon  others.    'He  was  ever  distinguished  for  the  apparent 
jtarftv      sincerity  with  which  he  inonlcated  his  doctrines,  and,  '^  wherever 
he  came,"  says  Godwin,  "he  converted  the  gaoler  and  many  of  his 
fellow  prisoners,  and,  by  the  fervor  of  lus  discourses,  and  the  ir- 
reproachablcneas  of  his  manners,  commanded  general  respecf 
r  nk  inter-  ^IV'hen  brought  before  Cromwell,  the  Protootor  of  the  Conunon* 
CromuSn    ^^^7  ^®  expatiated  upon  true  religion  with  that  zeal  and  unetion, 
and  a  holy  and  disinterested  seal  for  its  cause,  with  which  he  was 
80  remarkably  endowed ;  and  the  Protector,  who  had  been  aeeus* 
tomcd  deeply  to  interest  himself  in  such  discourses,  was  caught  by 
his  eloquence.    He  pressed  his  hand  and  said,  "  Come  again  to  my 
a  Theti«tinr  house:  if  thou  and  1  were  together  but  one  hour  in  every  day,  we 
f>yi*<r    should  be  nearer  to  each  other,"  addiug  that  "he  wished  Fox  no 
•Sui^Sn.  more  ill  than  he  did  to  his  own  souL"    "Penn  closes  hli  aeeount 
IJ^f^jftu^   of  this  eminent  man  With  these  words:  "  Many  sons  have  dose  Tir« 
tnoualy.  but  thon  exoellest  them  aU.'' 
105.  *Miioh  of  the  peneentlon  of  the  Cl«alD«n  ia  SaglaBd  mm 


^ 
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brougbt  upon  them  bj  tKe  exCrftTBg»nc6  and  ftmatictflBi  of  ft  ftw  of  ciiAU.isir.  ] 

(heir  memben,  and  not  whollj  or  originally  by  the  profession  of  tMr  10<P~1686>  . 

peculiar  doctrinal  tenets.    >Some  who  dutingnished  themselTes  in  |,  jnttmttvaf 
the  early  history  of  dnakerism  were  donbtless  insane,  anflLjshonld    SmtSn  ] 

hare  been  treated  as  sach.    Of  these  persons,  one  ot  the  most  ex-  ^^^uS^  \ 

traordinary  was  John  Robins,  who  appeared  m  the  year  1650     'He  gi  AMmmt  ^ 
declared  lumsel^  at  one  time^  to  be  God  Almighty ;  and  at  other  Mm  XoMw. 
times  that  he  was  Adam.    Many  mirades  were  attributed  to  him, 
and  yet  he  was  followed  by  those  who  were  afterwards  deemed  re- 
putable duakers.    'Of  a  like  character  were  Reere  and  Mug-  a  qf  Smm 
gleton^  who  began  to  preach  in  1652,  and  who  professsed  to  be  the    'J^Silf' 
two  witnesses  clothed  in  saekloth,  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Rerela- 
tion,  of  whom  it  is  said, '  if  any  man  would  hurt  them,  fire  pro- 
eeedeth  oat  of  their  month  and  devonreth  their  enemies.'^ 

106.  4  But  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  among  the  iSmoties  of  4.  Awma  qf 
that  day,  who  were  charged  with  being  Ctuakers,  was  James  Nay-  ^"^y,^^ 
lor,  a  conTert  of  George  Fox,  and  long  his  feUow  laborer  and  fel- 
low sufferer,  who  first  rendered  himself  notorious  in  the  year  1656^ 
He  was  at  tnat  time  in  Exeter  gaol,  where  he  was  lAdressed  by 
sereral  deluded  persons  with  extrsragant  and  diylne  titles,  as,  the 
'Everlasting  Son,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  Fairest  among  Ten 
Thousand.'  One  Dorcas  Erberry  testified  in  court  that  she  had 
been  raised  from  the  dead  by  him.  Being  released  from  confine- 
ment at  Exeter,  he  made  a  grand  entry  into  Bristol,  where  his  at- 
tendants SMig  as  he  passed  along,  <  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  Hossnna  in  the  highest' 

107.  >At  Bristol  he  was  committed  to  prison,  when  parliament  g  ChnifiiimiJ 
garo  him  additional  notoriety  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee     i»iKMt*> 
to  consider  the  information  concerning  his  misdemeanors  and 
blasphemies.    His  case  was  brought  before  the  commons,  who  d^ 
eided  by  a  Tote  of  06  to  82  that  he  should  suffer  dei^.    •Fox.  in  his  g  p^^,  hb^^ 
Journal,  alludes  sorrowfully  to  Naylor's  errors,  whom  he  still  terms  iiM  !•  Nv- 
%  daaker,  but  when  he  found  that  he  would  not  heed  his  rebukes, 
he  says,  "  The  Lord  mored  me  to  tHght  him,  and  to  set  the  power 
of  Gcd  orer  him."  tFox  relates  many  wild  and  absurd  exhibition^*  7.  QuofcarM^ 
of  the  Ctuakers,  and  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  Tiews  he  ''•Jjjjjwj 
entertained  of  them.f    *William  Penn,  howerer,  in  the  Prefhoe       n» 
which  he  wrote  for  the  Journal  of  Fox,  speaks  of  these  persons  as  ^'Buwrn- 
f outer 5^  "who,  for  want  of  staying  their  minds  in  a  humble  dq>en-    ***  **"•• 
dencc  upon  Him  that  opened  their  understandings  to  see  pMt 
things  im  his  law,  rait  out  in  their  own  imagination^  and  mixing 
them  with  these  dirine  openings,  brought  forth  ^rtbonstrous  birth, 
40  the  scandal  of  those  that  feared  God."    He  fiurther  adds,  *'they 
l^ew  rery  troublesome  to  the  better  sort  of  people,  and  furnished  ^S^JsSi  «mt 
the  looeer  with  an  occasion  to  blaspheme.^  >  ^ygfcwjgt, 

lOS.  *It  is  not  surprising  that  sach  men  should  haTS  brought   SJSaSS 
reproach  upon  Qruakerism,  then  illy  defined,  and  searoely  redooed 


*<  flooie,'*  he  «m,  '*  h»ve  iMa  morsd  to  go  naked  in  the  afrMtt,  ead  lMif«  daeluied 
ofik  ttMm  thftfc  God  yvOoIA  iMp  ttam  tli  Mieir  hjaooiiUeaJi  proiMifoot,  tad  nodto  tlwm  m 
bftr»  and  nakwl  m  ebO'  worn.  But  faitoad  of  eoaddMinK  H,  Uiay  tere  flf«qtwBtly  t»1ito|Md, 
or  ottM(rwto»  absMd  ttMm.'*^-Joiiraal.  If  fox  <Bd  not  approw  sufib  (Miidoct,  ha  etrtaliilj  z«- 
wobated  thoa*  wbo  ihodght  it  woithj  of  pvudfllitteat. 

t  9ba  raaaoB of  wWeh  la  that  flvvD  br  OrahMW,  vhoaaya,  « Hla  vrUliitft  ava  ao TQ^wnla- 
ona,  and  ttwra  ia  anoh  a  mlztava  of  good  aad  artt  In  tham,  Cbftt  oraiy  n^  ^^^^flli 
Jnatirjhtopff«aoncalvadotdai0tt,ttidtofbrtlfy{tb7an>coptteteattotadona.  ^SHJTSSilllSS 
(7  «Mr,  Bad  irttollr nad  by  atui  ftivar.  lAiasf  fcrm  thalr  opfnitnu  of  W«» '^."^KTtJK 
artakb  aco  died  from  hia  wrftfnga  by  hla  adtwaaclaa:  and  of  iha  ^^^i^^^JS^mJI^^m 
dadvo  Ihilr  opiolona  of  Urn  from  the  naaMgaa  of  a^aay  dUhwrtoomplwdoo,  wMcn  are  wea 
la  the  varin  of  «ha  aaodam 'Writes  of  their  oara  1 

40 
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AMAliTSia.  to  ft  mtem  e^en  in  the  minds  of  its  most  reputable  pTofessort; 
'  nor,  when  the  first  dnakers  reached  Masaaohusetts,  in  1656,  .the 

▼ear  that  the  frenzy  of  (Quakerism  was  at  its  height  in  Elnghuid, 
IS  it  surprising  that  they  were  Yiewod  hy  the  staid  and  sober 
Puritans  4ks  the  precursors  of  that  insane  extravagance,  the  fiime 
of  which  had  preceded  them,  and  the  imputation  of  which  attached 
1.  CmSnttttnf  to  the  whole  sect.    'When  banished,  they  returned  again  to  the 
S^tSSmSSh  colony,  and,  by  their  excesses,  excited  public  odium  against  them, 
•9U9'       and  courted  the  utmost   penalties  ihaX  the  laws  eould  inflict, 
a  ammeter  'Unfortunately  for  the  reputation  of  New  England,  the  first  dua- 
duSan'^ha  ^^'^  ^^^  appeared  there  were  not  only  the  most  enthusiastic,  but 
mSrSi    the  most  extravagant  also  of  the  sect  to  which  the^  prof^ed  to 
'^^'^       belong ;  and  their  excesses  were  regarded  as  the  legitimate  fruits 
of  Gtuaker  principles.    They  would  have  been  termed  Ranters  by 
Penn  ^ — they  called  thenMelves  Q,ttaker8. 
a  Baner^v      109.  'Bancroft  says  of  them,*  -'  They  cried  out  from  the  windows 
'^'g^J^^    at  the  magistrates  and  ministers  that  passed  by,  and  mocked  the 
ciTil  and  religious  institutions  of  the  country.    They  riotously 
interrupted  public  worship :  and  women,  forgetting  the  decomm 
of  their  sex,  and  claiming  a  diTino  origin  fbr  their  absurd  oaprioes. 
smeared  their  faces,  and  even  went  naked  through  the  streets.'^ 
4.  Or^imiuf*  ^Grahame  say&f  "  In  public  assemblies,  and  in  crowded  streets,  it 
MMMMf      ^^  ^^^  practice  of  some  of  the  Q^uakers  to  denounce  the  most 
tremendous  manifestations  of  divine  wrath  on  the  people  unless 
they  forsook  their  carnal  system." — ^^  Others  interruptedf  divine 
service  in  the  churches  by  loudly  protesting  that  these  were  not 
the  sacrifices  that  Ood  would  aocept ;  and  one  of  them|  illustrated 
this  assurance  by  breaking  two  bottles  in  the  face  of  the  congrega- 
tion, exclaiming,  ^  Thus  will  the  I.ord  break  yon  in  pieces.* 
B.  T»thgr        110.  >^^  One  of  the  female  preachers^  presented  herself  to  a  eoB« 
SStSSrS.  ff^^^'^^  ^'^^^  ^^r  face  begrimed  with  coal  dost^  announcing  it  as 
nSStfte.    ^  pictorial  illustration  of  the  black  pox,  which  Heaven  had  commis- 
SSf^,    sioned  her  to  predict  as  an  approaching  judgment  on  all  carnal 
^Sam.*^    worshippers.     Some  of  them  in  rueful  attire  persmbulated  the 
streets,  proclaiminK  the  immediate  coming  of  an  angel  with  a  drawn 
sword  to  plead  with  the  people.    One  woman,||  in  a  state  of  nudity 
entered  a  church  in  the  mladle  of  divine  service^  and  desired  the 
people  to  take  heed  to  her  as  a  sign  of  the  timen^  and  an  emblem 
of  the  unclothed  state  of  their  own  souls ;  and  her  associates  highly 
extolled  Iter  submission  to  the  Inward  light  that  had  reveated  io 
her  the  duty  of  illustrating  the  spiritualnakedness  of  her  neigh- 
bors, by  the  indecent  exhibition  of  her  own  person.     Another 
duakereest  was  arrested  as  she  was  making  a  sunilar  dispUy  in  the 
streets  of  Salem.'^ 


•  BaaoioA.  L  464.  \  Gnbame,  Book  II,  ch.  «. 

X  OaoniM  Ibwhoosft,  at  Bortan.  S  IT-  Bwwter.  H  Lydte  Waxdel,  of  K«wbrajr. 

-T  P*^S5  2![?**"-    8^  •^  HntehiiiKm'i  HiBtory  of  the  Colony  of  MaaMchnMtti  B»y. 
Tol.  i  p.  108, 9M.  • 

BeiM,  a  Qiukw  witter.  In  bk  "CoQMtlim  tf  the  nflMnss of  the  Feopte  ealM  awOran," 
MUtes  ttuft  I^ydki  Wttdel,  In  Hmt  Xocflaiid,  •  eouTert  Io  QiMUriMn,  fbusd  hotielf  nunrad  to 
•ppMr  in  A  pablio  stBembbr  '*  in  a  vexy  uiumal  nuouiffr,  sod  raeh  a*  was  exoediaff  hard  and 
■etf-dMtylagto  hot  oatum  diiposltkci.  aho  befa^(  a  vomaa  of  oumpluy  aodeity  la  all  hat 
Mha-vtor.  Tho  duty  and  oonoeni  aha  laj  vndar  waa  that  of  tahif,  iato  tbair  oluuch  aiNaw- 
taojaakadfMatolMnofttiatiiiiMrabteoondilioa  whkhShaa^^  "Botthay, 
iMIaadof  raUgioaahr  BdleeUnc  on  thab  own  oondition,  mtiMk  aba  oana  in  that  uaaaar  la  la- 
Kwanlla  Iham,  fell  Into  a  raga,  aad  pzaaanUj  laid  hands  on  bar/'  &e. 
.  °*^l?  *"hap,  aaotbcr  Qoakar  miter,  thaa  ralates  the  oaaa  of  Deboxah  Wllaoo.  "  Sha  was 
J^odaalwoauMifOf  axalindlUbaadaobar  ooairanatfon:  and baaiias  a gnaft  hwdw  for tha 
SSS*9*Sf'2Qail;y  of  Uui  paopla.  aha  want  through  the  Iowa  of  AUam  naked,  as  a  alga^ 
wBiantt«hs?ii^lBpwipiiibrMd  waa  laid  hold  OB,  and  bond  «v«r  to  ^^paar  at  the  aol 
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111.  &T]i«se  flMte  are  mentioned  m  m&ttera  <»f  liistotj — as  an  apo-  cbaslvs  n 
logy  for  the  ponishment  which  these  Tiolationa  of  decency  and  good  Meo-^iess, 
order  daaerred ;  not  as  a  justification  for  that  which  the  bare  profes-  ^  q^j^  ^ 
■ion  of  Ctoakcrism  received.  And  althongh  it  was  the  mi^tsnon  of  mentia^mg 
doakarisiB  tiiat  Maanchjpselts  punished,  first,  with  banishment,  and  ^''^^"^ 
on  return,  with  death,  yet  we  should  doii^fostice  to  her  post  history 

did  we  not  mention  the  eircmnstances  by  which  4A«  Justified  laws  that 
arenow  regarded  with  nnrrersal  reprobation.  sNormust  we  impute  a  Quaiuaiam 
Ae  exeeaees  of  the  Ctoaker  fknatics  to  Quakerism  itself,  as  ex-  ^JjS^' 
pounded  by  its  most  able  teadiers,  Barclay*  and  Penn,  and  snch    «*eam»qf 
as  we  are  bound  to  receiye  it — ^We  now  turn  to  a  more  pleasant   ^JjSttr. 
theme,  and  shall  proceed  to  gire  a  fkrthcr  sketch  of  the  principles 
of  Quakerism,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  extracted  from  Godwin, 
and  shall  then  briefly  trace  its  history  as  conneeted  with  American 
oolonization. 

112.  Hi  is  a  disiinctlTe  principle  of  Quaker  doctrine,  that  the  ^pittinetim 
Holy  Spirit  acts  directly,  at  all  times,  and  by  known  impulse,  upon         -  >-  — 
the  spirit  of  man ;  that  its  influence  is  to  be  obtained,  not  by  prayer, 
but  by  turning  the  intellectual  ^e  inward  upon  the  soul ;  and  that 
its  power  consists,  not  merely  in  opening  the  minds  of  men  to  a 

dearer  perception  of  right  and  duty,  but  that  it  communicates 
knowledge  of  itself^  and  is  therefore,  in  its  freedom,  the  highest 
rerehitlon  of  divine  truth.  ^The  Quaker  therefore  believes  that  «-  'T^J^ 
there  is  the  secret  voice  of  God  wfthin  him,  an  "  Inner  Light  of  the  ^^SbSSL'^ 
SouV  whiih,  when  guided  by  reason,  cherished  without  passion  or 
arejudiee,  and  obeyed  without  fbar,  is  the  best  guide  to  divine 
fcnowiedge  and  vivliM.    It  is  not  man  that  speaks,  but  Qod  in  man. 

213.  ^r,  to  give  a  further,  and  perhaps  more  intdUgiMe  expla*  •.  ntrtharuh 
■atimi,  the  Ainidamental  principle  of  Quakerism  appears  to  be  an  ^SiwfS!^ 
untrammelled  consaenee^  the  incorruptible  seed  of  which  Is  supposed        p«. 
to  exist  in  every  bosom.    And  yet  it  is  ndt  the  same  as  individual 
lodgment,  ftir  that  may  be  perverted  by  error.    Nor  is  it  known 
by  eaKgliteBed  reason  even,  /whieh,  however,  it  never  contradicts), 
bnt  hj  its  own  evidence  ana  clearness;  commending  itself,  by  its 
own  verity,  to  w^efj  one,-  wha  without  arrogance  and  priae,  will 
hunUy  receive  it    *The  Quaxer  investigates  moral  truth  by  com*    tQtMtar 
muntngwith  his  own  soul.    ^Some,'-  says  Penn,  ^'seek  truth  in  JSJ^UjilJL 
books,  some  in  leaamed  mmi,  bnt  what  we  seek  fbr  is  in  oursehres."  merJiSnSkB. 
^  Man  is  an  epitome  of  the  world,  and  to  be  learned  in  it,  we  have 
only  to  read  ourselves  well." 

114.  ^The  Quaker  believes  the  Bible  to  be  a  revelation  of  God's  TJjj^gy 
will,  not  because  human  learning  and  tradition  declare  it  to  be  so,    |^  mm^ 

M  -  a^m  m  III  I  -|  iMiii^ii  m^^  ■  -  ' ' ■ ~—\ ^^ 

eoort  of  flalMB,  vbeM  th*  vMoid  mlan  snteaetd  her  tD  te  whlpt"  Onhiaia  mji,  "  The 
writtaca  of  llMWB,  Bishop,  and  aaiM  otiwcs,  who  mra  IbolMi  euoegh  to  dafeod  th«  eitnrrm- 
ganee  tiut  tiwr  had  too  much  aenM  to  eommit,  wera  the  expiring  nghs  of  Qeaker  wmBeBM 
aadfirei^/^  Thlie«BM€toorseBiehoptfa«si«aianitntedagaliiMtheenfte««fmentof  dieita^ 
iDle.  to  ngluid,  aalaet  the  Qoaken :  *'  TO  the  Klog  end  both  Hooeee  of  ParilaaMnl— 2%M 
amtk  tht  Lerd^  Meddle  not  vlth  my  people  beoaaee  of  their  eoneeieiiee  to  raa,  end  bMoiah  ibem 
not  out  irf  the  nation  beeanae  of  (heir  oonacienoe;  Ibr  if  von  do,  I  will  sand  my  ]^wae  among 
yoo,  and  yon  ahall  know  ttiat  I  am  the  Lord,  written  in  obedience  to  the  Mcd,  by  hie  aer> 
vant,  O.  Blahop."— (Ooagh  and  SewelL)  Very  dlfllBrent  waa  the  reraoaalnnee  whieh  WIIttUB 
Penn  addressed,  on  the  nme  aabjeet.  to  the  king  of  Poiaady  la  whose  doflftintenfl  a  severe  per* 
aecutlon  was  lostltated  against  the  Qoakers.  "Qiim  «s  poor  Chriatiaoa."  aaja  h».  **  leave  to 
rxpoefcoJato  with  thee.    Suppose  we  are  tares,  as  true  wheat  hath  always  been  eaUed,  yelwiiat 

ns  not  up  for  Christ's  sake,  who  salth.  Let  the  tares  and  the  wheat  grow  up  tp««™«  '■**'*i£? 
harveet,  that  la,  vaW  tba  end  of  the  worid.  X«*  Ood lmt»  Wa doe,  » ^"^U^jOj^-  » 
Judgment  of  eonaetenee  belongeth  onto  Urn,  and  mistafcea  about  MUgloa  are  known  w  mm 

■tone."— ^hutooB*B  Life  of  Penn.  .      ..      *   ^    ..^m..  m. ««» u  abat. 

«  Robert  Bteelay,  author  of  the  "ApotogyAwthaQuakext,**  and  of  a  treatiM  on  the    -aaar 

ehrorthiBaaften." 
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JLKALTSI&  Vut  because  the  spirit  vithU  him,  the  Inner  Lif^t,  testifiee  itt  a» 

• cordance  with  the  immutable  principles  of  all  truth.    "  The  Serip- 

tures,"  says  Barclay,  ^'  are  a  declamtion  of  the  fountain,  and  not 
I.  The  crui  the  fountain  itael£''     ^The  creed  of  the  (Quaker  avoids  hypothesis 
^^im!^    and  gpeculatlon  \  rejecting  the-  subtleties  with  which  philosophers 
and  divines  have  alternately  established  and  overthrown  the  doc- 
trines of  liberty  and  necessity,  fi^reknowledge  and  fiite.  Uni^  and 
Trinity,  it  rests  for  its  exposition  and  authority  on  the  inner  Light, 
which,  as  a  fountain  of  immortal  truths,  is  believed  to  well  forth 
the  waters  of  eternal  light  and  life  in  ail  the  purity,  eleameaa,  and 
simplicity  of  nature. 
n.aoim^ihe      115.  ^Q.uakerism  insists  that  it  maintidns  Christianity  in  its 
^S^Sih^  primitive  simplicity,  free  fVom  the  intol«rance  of  bigotry  or  the 
f^uaktrtmn.  follies  of  skepticism ;  it  clums  emaacipalien  from  the  terrors  of  s«c 
perstition ;  it  rejects  witchcraft  as  a  delusion,  and  denies  the  origi* 
nal  existence  of  evil  spirits^  as  ineonsastent  with  the  harmony  of^ 
creation. 
t.  AvvetOa  to      116.  >The  (Quaker  rejects  appeals  to  f^ar  as  an  unworthy  incite- 
fi^'       ment  to  devotion,  and  as  tending  to  obscure  the  divine  rar  by  the 
clouds  of  hiunan  passion.    The  Inner  Light  should-  be  allowed  to 
4.  uinumu  burn  freely.    *The  Cluaker  maintains  tlutt  disinterested  virtue  is 
fffSlSim.  itself  happiness,  and  that  purity  of  life  is  demaikded,  not  from  any 
arbitrary,  unmeaning  requisition,  but  because  it  is  essential  to  the 
welfiire  of  society.    Thus  the  system  of  duakerism  is  decidedly 
utilitarian  in  its  resulta;  and  utilitarianism,  although  not  the  mo» 
tive  to  duty,  is  a  proper  criterion  of  right  eondttct  where  the  i«ompt* 
ings  of  the  Inner  Light  are  not  dear.    The  tendency  of  the  system 
is.  therefore,  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number—*  prineiple 
wnich,  it  is  maintained,  will  ever  be  found  in  beentiAil  hamony 
with  Uie  requirements  of  revelation, 
s.  IfiteZ/Mftt-      117.  ^CLuakerism  claims  the  highest  intellectual  (freedom  aa  man^s 
lYnSfoMTii^  birthright,  and  as  the  only  means  of  individual  and  social  progress  -, 
mutkm:  rtr  it  pleads  for  universal  toleration  in  matters  of  religion,  beoause  of 
'f^SSty:    ^^  sacredness  of  conscience,  the  medium  throngh  which  God  speida 
MMvvtofi  m   to  man :  it  resists  tyranny  oy  reason  and  by  i^peals  to  eonsoienee, 
and  not  b^  violence  \  it  protests  against  war,  and,  confident  in  the 
power  of  justice  to  defend  itself  renounces  the  use  of  the  sword^ 
without  sbsolutely  denying  to  others  the  right  ct  defenoe;  ana 
adopting  the  language  of  the  divine  author  of  Christianity,  it  pr(^- 
claims  ^  Psacb  on  earth,  and  good  wiU  to  man.'' 
a  Vmm  and     118.  Hlie  Ctuakor  r^eets  fbrms  and  ceremonies,  even  baptism 
mSSSP^Su  ^'^  ^^®  saorament,  and  instead  of  oommon  prayer^  which  he  seldom 
SSBSfti'^  engages  in,  holds  secret  communion  with  the  spint  of  Light  within 
fffjTfnfiiiri.j  ^^ '  ^^  keeps  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest,  for  the  ease  of  creation, 
vSS^4f  <^  no^  M  *  ^^7  day  dedicated  to  relieious  worship ;  he  wears  no 
Jjl^     outward  emblems  of  sorrow  fbr  the  dead ;  he  regards  a  judicial  oath 
as  a  superstitious  vanity  j  he  cultivates  plainness  and  simplicity  of 
speech,  disregarding  the  artifices  of  rhetoric ;  he  eigoina  modesty  of 
apparel,  vrithout  preserifalng  an  unohanging  fhshion ;  ho  distrusts 
the  fine  arts — music  and  Mnting — ^without  positively  r^oeting 
their  culture,  Jealous  of  their  liability  to  perversion  by  their  inter* 
ferenoe  with  the  nobler  pursuits  of  science,  and  their  tendency  to 
lead  the  mind  astray  firom  the  more  worthy  contemplation  of  Deity 
and  his  works. 
^•flSyy       119.TViewedinapoUUoaIlight,auakerismisajperfbotdemocracv. 
^StSjEa  B'egwdiag  all  men  as  alike  by  creation,  the  Quaker  wears  his 
hat  in  the  presenoe  of  king?,  as  a  svmbol  of  equality— a  oonstant 
prodionation  that  he  is  the  equal  of  the  proudest  peer  in  Christen* 
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iom.    He  refuses  homa|^  to  lua  fellow  man,  and  boirs  to  God  alone;  cb  au.e9  il 
Me  scorns  auy  nobility  but  that  of  mind  and  virtue*  166&— 1686. 

1*20.  iprom  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  mnich  phi^  ,.  phitmoph^ 
losophy  about  Q,uakerism — much  that  is  calcnlated  to  elicit  deep  ef  Qfokat' 
thought  and  reflection,  however  mnch  the  extravaganoes  of  some  of        '*"*' 
its  early  members  migat  induce  a  contrary  supposition,    ^ut  whai  a  omtrmcm. 
religious  sect  can  be  named,  aome  of  whose  members  have  not  ii^ 
fturred  a  like  reproach  1    Many  who  delight  to  dwell  on  the  ex* 
cesses  of  the  early  Cluakers,  would,  do  well  to  remember  the  ir- 
regularities of  some  of  the  fanatical  members  of  other  Puritan  sect& 

121.  'We  haye  thus  given  what  we  believe  to  )>e  a  faithftil,  thougn  a  ne  rmitt 
brief  exposition  of  Cluakerism,  as  gathered  from  the  professions  of  SM^SrHu. 
its  own  t-eachers.    As  the  opposers  of  tho  seot  have  ever  ascribed 

to  its  members,  as  a  body,  an  undoubted  honesty  of  fhith  and  plu^ 
pose,  we  may  tnerefore  safely  assert  that,  if  we  have  not  erred  in 
our  analysis,  such  mere  the  true  principles  and  character  of  Uie 
founders  of  Penasylcaaia. 

122.  '*The  first  notice  of  Quaker  colonisation  in  America  oocois  t.  tmt  n^ 
in  the  history  of  New  Jersey,  when,  in  1676,  William  Penn.  Gawen  SS^^i^Si- 
I.aurie,  and  Nicholas  Lucas,  m^bers  of  the  sooieiy  of  Friends,       tktn. 
became  the  assignees  of  Edward  Byllinge  for  the  western  half  of 

Ntvf  Jersey,    ^xhe  fdrm  of  government  established  by  them,  under  s.  tiu  "Coi^ 
the  title  of  "  Concessions'' — the  first  essay  of  duaker  legislation.    ««toiw." 
suarantied  that  perfect  dvil  and  religious  freedom  which  micht 
nave  been  expected  from  the  liberality  of  Gtoaker  principles;  im- 
itating and  rivaling,  in  the  simplicity,  wisdom,  and  justice  of  its 
provisions,  the  free  institutions  of  Rhode  Island. 

123.  *The  civil  polity  of  Rhode  Island  was  based  upon  the  prin-  t  niMgev- 
ciple  that  ^  all  the  powers  of  jrovernment  were  in  the  hands  of  the  fflSSTSuS^i 
people,'  and  Hhat  God  alone  should  be  respected  ia  the  ruler  of  vtdj^fj^ 
conscience'  "The  Concessions  of  West  New  Jersey,"  said  Penn  j[5efT!K 
and  his  colleagues,  "  lay  a  foundation  for  after  ages  to  understand  uum  and 
their  liberty  as  men  aiid  Christians,  that  they  may  not  be  faronght  ^^^f* 
in  bondage  but  by  their  own  consent,  for  me  jwt  the  jfomer  in.  the 

peopled    The  clause  in  the  Concessions,  securing  religious  freedom, 
was  prefbced  by  a  general  declaration,  ^^  That  no  men  nor  number 
of  men  upon  earth  have.power  to  rule  over  mens  conacieDoes  in 
religious  matters."     Ro^er  Williams  and  William  Penn  ar^  en* 
titloi  to  no  small  share  m  the  honor  of  planting  political  and  re- 
ligious liberty  in  America.    ^Am  peeuliarities  in  the  dnaker  legisU-  U^^fg^ 
tion  of  West  Jersey,  imprisonment  for  debt  was  disallowed;  the  j^^^^ 
helpless  orphan  was  to  be  educated  by  the  state ;  the  rights  of  the        tion. 
Red  men  were  to  be  protected ;  courts  were  to  be  managed  without 
attorneys  or  counsellors ;  and  all  persons  in  the  province  were  de* 
clared  to  bo  forever  free  from  oppression  and  slavery. 

124.  *A  few  years  later  Willunn  Penn  became  the  proprietary  of  b.  Tfiapam- 
Pennsylvania,  a  charter  for  the  settling  and  governing  of  which  he    JSj^Jr^ 
obtained  from  Charles  the  Second  in  1681.    This  instrument  was   OutehUby 
originally  sketched  by  Penn  himself,  from  the  liberal  charter  of  ^SStiycM^f 
Maryland,  but  was  afterwards  revised  by  chief-iustiee  North,  who  jvMtn  North. 
inserted  clauses  more  effectually  guarding  the  ^overeienty  of  the 

kins,  securing  free  worship  for  the  English  ehurcfa,  and  rcverving 
to  the  British  parliament  the  power  or  taxing  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colony. 

125.  »These  partipular  stipulations,  by  which  this  charter  was  e  r«;Me|»^ 
distinguished  from  all  preceding  ones,  were  doubtless  the  offspring  "^^^^ 
of  the  disputes  in  whi<A  the  crown  had  long  been  involved  with  the  nr[Mm<s 
colony  cf  Massachusetts.   Effectually  to  esUbUsh  and  guard  Bntish 
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AXALT8I8.  ascendeiMj  in  the  new  colony,  the  NaiigAtion  Acts  were  to  be  en« 
~~"""~^  forced  by  the  sdpnlated  penalty  of  the  forfeiture' of  the  charter ; 
and  thttt  laws  might  not  grow  np  inconabtent  with  royal  and  par* 
liamentary  prerogadvea,  all  proTineial  enactments  were  to  be  sub* 
uitted  to  the  crown  ft>r  approbation  or  dissent — a  requisition,  how- 
efer,  which  was  nerer  complied  with ;  and  an  agent  of  the  colony 
was  required  to  reside  in  London,  who  was  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  his  colonial  constituents.    With  these  ezception&  if 
they  may  be  deoned  soeh,  the  charter  of  Penn^lvania  was  as  lib* 
eind  to  the  colonists  as  the  most  fiiTorable  that  had  yet  been  sranted. 
1.  amat        1^  'That  important  dawse,  reserrlng  to  the  English  paniament 
TSSSSSF    ^®  nght  of  taxation,  has  giTen  rise  to  mnch  discussion,  and  has 
■mnon      ^^^^^^  viewed  in  Tery  different  liji^ts  by  English  and  American 
s.  How  910*9-  statesmen.    ^The  PennsjWaniaas  appear  erer  to  hare  regarded  the 
l>StMm^-    c^i^i^is^ofthlspower  on  the  part  of  parliament  as  based  upon  the 
ntmna.      condition  of  an  admittion  of  oolonial  representatives  in  the  councils 
a  Dr.  Prank-  of  the  English  nation.    'Neariy  a  centui^  later,  these  yiews  were 
'S2  tlSSiS^  ezprened  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  his  celebrated  examination  at  the  bar 
—  ftff&wj  of  the  British  House  of  Commomi.    Being  asked  how  PennsyWa- 
nutHnmrSi  nians  oonkl  neoncile  a  pretence  to  be  exempted  from pariiamentarjr 
tar  t^tht    taxation,  with  that  clanse  in  their  charter  to  which  we  hare  alludecL 
^*SmmSmi  ^  >^^^  "'  1*^^  understand  it  thus:— By  the  same  charter,  and 
otherwise,  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  liberties  of 
£nfflishmen.    They  find  in  the  great  charters,  and  in  the  petition 
and  declaration  of  rights,  that  one  of  the  pririleges  of  English  sub* 
jects  is,  that  they  are  not  taxed  but  by  their  common  consent ;  they 
have,  tlierefore,  relied  upon  it  ./>om  the  first  settlewieni  of  the  pfovmfy 
that  the  parliament  never  would,  nor  could,  by  color  of  that  clause 
in  the  charter,  tax  them  till  it  had  qualifiea  itself  to  exercise  such 
right  by  admitting  representatires  from  the  people  to  be  taxed." 
^'SSmlaV'      ^^'  *^^*  liberties  enjoyed  by  Pennsylvania,  however,  were  ow- 
ind$btJti  hig  less  to  the  sUpolations  of  the  royal  charter,  than  to  the  bcnev- 
^^H^&J"  ol^t  concessions  of  William  Penn,  the  propri^ary.   In  undertak- 
ing the  work  of  framing  a  political  constitution  for  the  people  of 
his  province  he  says,  '^Por  the  matters  of  liberty  and  privilege,  I 
purpose  that  rckieh  is  extraordinary^  and  leave  myself  and  successor 
no  power  of  doing  mischief  that  the  will  of  one  man  may  not  hin- 
der the  good  of  a  whole  ooantiy.'' 
s.  OMMmt        13&  *The  gmend  eharscter  of  the  laws  submitted  by  Penn  to 
^iSSSf  *^  oolonists  for  their  Aree  adoption  or  rejection,  has  already  been 
Pmrnfi   explained,  and  only  one  or  two  of  their  provisions  require  our  far- 
^'fl'*^      ther  notice.    *For  the  purpose  of  repressing  pauperism  and  do- 
rMT«M<jSr  P*^*'™^'^  '^  promoting  Imbits  of  industry,  it  was  enacted  ^^that 
pSS^imm.    all  children  vrithin  the  province,  of  the  age  of  twelve  years^  should 
4^        be  taught  some  useftU  trade  or  skill,  to  the  end  that  none  might  be 
idle,  but  that  the  poor  might  work  to  live,  luid  the  rich,  if  they  bc- 
T.  Ntwrrm-  came  poor,  might  not  want"    7A  law  more  enduring,  and  wider  in 
^Mo/coSk   ^^  operation  of  its  benefioial  inflnenees,  was  the  adoption  of  a 
new  prindple  in  the  penal  code,  by  the  conversion  of  prisons  into 
workhouses,  whereby  prisoners  might  be  reclaimed,  by  discipline 
and  instruction,  to  habits  of  industry  and  morality, 
a  Ktmarkt       129.  •Thus  was  it  reserved,  for  duaker  legislation  to  institute 
^gijg      one  of  the  most  noble  reforms  in  prison  discipline — to  temper  Jus- 
tice with  mercy  in  the  treatment  of  criminals — and  to  declare  that 
the  penalty  of  violated  law  performed  but  hall^  its  duty,  if.  in  or  . 
daimng  the  pnntshmimt  It  did  not  provide  also  for  the  rcrormn- 
•  5SSS^'  **^"*  ^  *!»•  offender.    •The  PennsylvAnia  code  recognixcd  but  two 
"^^^     capital  erfanm^  treason  and  mnrder,  while  at  the  same  time,  In  Eng- 
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Lind,  nearly  two  handred  offences  were  declared,  by  varioiis  acts  of  chakle5ii. 
parliament,  to  be  worthy  of  the  punishment  of  death.  1060—1686. 

130  Ilaying  passed  oyer  that  important  period  in  our  history 
which  is  connected  with  the  rei^  of  Charles  the  Scoond,  we  now 
proceed  to  give  a  sketch,  of  such  cotemporary  erents  in  English 
and  American  history  as  oocnrred  daring  the  reign  of  the  succeed- 
ing English  soTereign. 

131.  ^We  have  stated  that,  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second,   jamss  ii. 
in  1685,  the  duke  of  York,  the  king's  eldest  brother,  acceded  to  1«8&-1688. 
th  5  throne  with  the  title  of  James  II.    His  reign  was  short  and  in-  ^htSacSrif 
glorions,  distinguished  by  nothing  but  a  scries  of*  absurd  efforts  to    Mm  rei^n. 
render  himself  independent  of  parliament^  and  to  establi.sh  Popery 

in  England,  although  he  at  first  made  the  strongest  professions  of 
his  resolution  to  maintain  the  established  government  both  in 
chnrch  and  state. 

132.  <He  began  his  reign  by  lerying  taxes  without  the  authority  z  Unpopular 
of  parliament :   in  Tiolation  of  the  laws,  and  in  contempt  of  the  ^'ISteSsU^ 
national  feeling,  he  went  openly  to  nuies :  he  established  a  court    ntrtg  qf/u§ 
of  ecclesiastical  commission  with  unlimited  powers  over  the  Epis-       »*«*»«• 
copal  church :  he  suspended  the  penal  laws,  by  which  a  conformity 

had  been  required  to  the  established  reli^on :  and  although  any 
communication  with  the  Pope  had  been  declared  treason,  yet  he 
s?nt  an  embassy  to  Rome,  and  in  return  received  a  nuncio  flrom 
his  Holiness,  and  with  much  ceremony  gave  him  a  public  and 
solemn  reception  at  Windsor.  In  this  open  manner  the  king 
shocked  the  principles  and  prejudices  of  his  Protestant  subjects^ 
foolishly  confident  of  his  ability  to  reestablish  the  Catholic  religion, 
although  the  Roman  Catholics  in  EIngland  did  not  comprise  at  this 
time  the  one-hundredth  part  of  the  nation. 

133.  *An  important  event  of  this  reign  was  the  rebellion  of  the  t.  n^bouon 
duke  of  Monmouth,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  II.  who  hoped,  ^^^SJ^SSl 
throiigh  the  growing  discontents  of  the  people  at  the  tyranny  of 

James,  to  gain  possession  of  the  throne ;  but  after  some  partial 
succ^ses  he  was  defeated,  made  prisoner,  and  beheaded.    ^After 
the  rebellion    had  been  suppressed,  many  of   the   unfortunate  4. 8gv0Hiie$. 
prisoners  were  hung  by  the  king's  officers,  without  any  form  of 
trial ;  and  when,  aft«r  some  interval  the  inhuman  Jeffries  was 
sent  to  preside  in  the  courts  before'  which  the  prisoners  were 
arraigned,  the  rigors  of  law  were  made  to  equal,  if  not  to  exceed, 
the  ravages  of  military  tyranny.     *The  juries  were  so  awea  5.  rnJi«imci»- 
by  the  menaces  of  the  judge  that  they  gave  their  rerdict  as  he  rtSf%eiwdr 
dictated,  with   precipitation :  neither  age,  sex,  nor  staHon,  was     tdbyo» 
spared:  the  innocent  were  often  involvS  with  the  guilty j   and       *'"'• 
the  king  himself  applauded  the  conduct  of  Jeffries,  whom  he  after- 
wards rewarded  for  his  services  with  a  peerage,  and  vested  with 
the  dignity  of  chancellor. 

134.  <As  the  king  cTinced,  in  all  his  mea.TOres,  a  settled  pui7>ose  «.  wniiamqf 
of  inrading  every  branch  of  the  constitution,  many  of  the  nobUity   ^^J^^** 
and  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  fbresccing  no  peaceable  redress  of    Bngiand, 
their  grierances,  finally  sent  an  invitation  to  William,  prince  of 

Orange,  the  stadtholder*  of  the  United  Dutch  Provinces,  who  had  'j^JSSJfty 
married  the  king's  eldest  daughter,  and  requested  him  to  come  wwam,md 
over  and  aid  them  by  his  arms,  in  the  recovery  of  their  laws  and     ^JS^S. 
liberties.    'About  the  middle  of  November,  l6Sa.  William  landed*    .  ^ov  i«. 
in  England  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  ft>nrteen  thousand  men,  and    mw  •tyto. 


•  From  «AMf!i,ad^,  SBdJhMifM^,  boldvi  tl»  fhltf  nwntatorte  «C  th*  Unllwl  PiovIiiom  rf 
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ANALYSIS,  was  every  where  receiTed  with  onlvenal  satia&ction.    Janes  was 

-~^"~~~"  abandoned  hj  the  army  and  the  people,  and  even  by  hia  own  chU- 

dren,  and  in  a  moment  of  despair  he  formed  the  resolution  of 

Icaring  the  kingdom,  and  soon  after  found  the  means  of  escaping 

privately  to  France. 

P«b.  MM.        135.  >In  a  convention  parliament  which  met  soon  after  the  flighit 

L  ^^J^M^  of  James,  it  was  declared  that  the  king's  withdrawal  was  an  al)di- 

""oSvSmT^  eation  of  the  goveritment,  and  that  the  throne  was  thereby  racant ; 

and  after  a  variety  of  propositions  a  bill  was  passed,  settling  tks 

crown  on  William  and  M1U7 — ^the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange; 

the  succession  to  the  princess  Anne,  the  next  eldest  daughter  of 

the  late  king,  and  to  her  posteritv  after  that  of  the  princess  of 

%  Dtcutn-    Orange.    STo  this  settlement  of  the  crown  a'  declaration  of  rights 

^^gLjjT      was  annexed,  by  which  the  subjects  of  controversy  that  had  existed 

for  many  years,  and  particularly  during  the  last  four  reigns,  between 

the  king  and  the  people,  were  finally  determined ;  and  the  powers  of 

the  royal  prerogative  were  more  narrowly  circumscribed,  and  more 

exactly  defined  than  in  any  former  period  of  Enzlish  history. 

•:  JWartofw       136.  sin  his  relations  with  the  American  cdonies,  James  pur- 

%t*jSiSrSm  sued  the  policy  which  had  been  begun  by  his  brother.    ^The  ehar- 

^oionie$.     ter  of  Massachusetts  having  been  declared  to  be  ibrfeited,  James 

^JSuSfi   **  ^^^  appointed  a  temporary  executive  government,  consisting 

nmo  govern-  (lit  ft  president  and  council,  whose  powers  were  to  extend  over 

"*gj|^JJ,J2«*  Maine,  New  Hampshire.  Massachusetts  and  New  Plymouth;  and 

soon  after  he  establi.shed  a  complete  tyranny  in  New  England,  by 

combining  the  whole  legislative  and  executive  authority  in  the 

persons  of  a  governor  and  council  to  be  named  by  himself    Sir 

Edmund  Andres  rceived  the  office  of  governor-ffeneral. 

8^H^  fro-       137.  ^It  being  the  purpose  of  James  to  consolidate  all  the  British 

JISJSS     colonies  under  one  government,  measures  were  immediately  taken 

AjSjJi^if  for  subverting  the  diarters  of  khode  Island  and  Connecticut,  bothi 

iSHr*^  of  which  colonies  were  now  charged  with  making  laws  repugnant  to 

those  of  England.    Writs  of  quo  ft  arrant  0  were  insued  ag^iinst  them, 

but  the  eagerness  of  the  king  to  accomplish  his  object  with  rapidity, 

caused  him  to  neglect  to  prosecute  toe  writs  to  a  judicial  issue, 

and  the  charters  were  thereby  saved  from  &  legal  extinction,  but 

Andres  arbitrarily  dissolved  the  institutions  of  these  colonics,  and 

by  the  authority  of  the  royal  prerogative  alone  assumed  to  himself 

the  exercise  of  supreme  power. 

f.  ChaneUT      138.  ^ho  government  of  Andres,  In  obedience  to  the  instruo* 

mSuS^  tions  of  his  royal  master,  was  exceedingly  arbitrary  imd  oppressive 

Jatirm.      and  he  often  took  occasion  to  remark  '  that  the  colonists  would  find 

themselves  greatly  mistaken  if  they  stipposed  that  the  privileges 

of  Englishmen  followed  them  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  -,  and  that 

the  only  difference  between  their  condition  and  that  of  slaves,  waa^ 

that  they  were  neither  bought  nor  sold.' 

TPraceag^      139.  ^in  158S  New  York  and  New  Jersey  submitted  to  the 

agi£u9Uur  jurisdiction  of  Andros.    A  writ  of  wo  Tcarranto  was  issued  against 

cotmtim.  «^   the  charter  of  Maryland  also,  and  that  of  Pennsylvania  would 

jStgnJi'iuS-  <loubtless  have  shared  the  same  fate  had  not  the  Revolution  in 

oiution.      England  arrested  the  tyranny  of  the  monarch.    •When  some  vngue 

*JJ^*J*JJJ^  intelligence  of  this  event  reached  New  England,  the  smothered 

jBMfftend     rage  of  the  people  broke  forth,  and  a  sudden  insurrection  over 

th^w  the  government  of  Andros — sent  him  prisoner  to  England 

-i-and  restored  the  ancient  forms  of  the  charter  governments. 

1.  R^n^oitMoH      140.  •The  important  events  in  England,  of  which  the  new  settle- 

ttHSS'e/:.  ment  of  the  crown  and  the  declaration  of  rights  are  the  olosing 

^^Miy  ir.  soeaesy  art  vsttally  derignatod  as  the  English  Revolution,  or,  the 
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Glorious  Rerolatioii  of  168&.    This  JE^erohitioa  gsre  to  EaglsBd  a    viluam 
liberal  theory  of  goTernmezit.  based  on  the  ftTowed  principle  that  Aim  mast 
the  public  good  is  the  great  end  for  vhich  positive  laws  and  1688—1708. 

Syernments  are  institute.  The  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  to  ~  " 
e  crown,  which  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Stnart  had  ever 
labored  to  Inculcate — which  the  crown  lawyers  and  ohorchmen  had 
00  long  supported,  henceforth  became  so  obnoxious  to  the  altered 
fbeling  and  sentiments  of  the  people,  that  succeeding  sovereiens 
'  soar^ly  ventured  to  hear  of  their  hereditary  right,  and  dreaded 
the  cup  of  battery  that  was  drug^  with  poison.'*  This  was  the 
gpreat  change  which  the  Revolution  effeeuMl-*-^he  erofvn  became 
the  creature  of  the  Ian  ^-^-and  it  was  henceforth  conoeded  that  the 
rights  of  the  monarch  emanated  from  the  parliament  and  the  people. 

141.  'This  Revolution  forms  an  important  era  in  American,  as  i-  Tk^artm- 
well  as  in  English  history^inttmately  connected  as  the  rights  and  'JSJJUI'V^ 
liberties  of  the  oolonies  then  were  with  the  forms  and  principles  inAmerican 
of  government  that  prevailed  in  the  mother  country.  'From  this  £^to/ji£^ 
time,  until  we  approach  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution,  ftyy- 
the  relations  between  England  and  her  oolonies  present  great  uni»  ^5SfeS?S? 
fbrmity  of  character,  and  are  marked  by  no  ^reat  excesses  of  royal  noeen  em- 
nsorpatioa,  or  of  popular  jealousy  and  excitement.    Hence  that  ''^^^j^^ 

Eortion  of  our  colonial  history  which  dates  subsequent  to  the  Eng» 
sh  Revolution,  embracing  more  than  half  of  our  colonial  annals ; 
has  but »  alight  connection  With  the  political  history  of  England. 
*The  several  important  wars,  however,  in  which  England  was  a.  Bubtequetu 
engaged  during  this  latter  peiiod,  extended  to  America ;  and  an  ^J^Sl 
explanation  of  their  causes  and  results  will  show  a  connection     iMdSS 
between  European  and  American  history,  that  will  serve  to  give    «v»««(- 
more  enlarged  and  accurate  views  of  the  latw-  than  an  exdosire 
attention  to  our  own  annals  would  furnish. 

14^  *MoreoT«r,  ^ese  wars,  in  connection  with  the  growing  %,b^iamm 
importance  of  oolonial  commerce,  exerted  a  powerful  Influence  in  ^  ^'*'^S!^ 
acquainting  the  several  colonies  with  each  other ;  thereby  develop*     SSniw. 
ing  theic  mutual  interests.-^soAenittg  the  asperities  and  abating 
the  conflicting  Jealousies  which  separated  them — and,  finally,  gath«     ^ 
ering  them  in  the  bonds  of  one  political  union.    'The  early  portion  5.  charaettt 
of  our  oolonial  history  presents  a  continuous  conflict  between  4/oar«ariv. 
liberal  and  arbitrary  principles,  and  shows  why  we  are  a  free  peo*  u^er  S£Sta. 
pie: — ^the  latter  portion,  subsequent  to  the  English  Revolution,     f»i*tanf. 
exhibits  the  causes  which  rendered  us  a  united  people. 

143.  •!&  England  the  first  part  of  the  Revolution  had  been  effect*  •.  poittuxa 
ed  by  a  coalition  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  nation,  the  "Whigs  eJ5S£3S,j 
and  the  Tories,  but  the  final  settlement  of  the  crown  upon  William  seotumd  at 
and  Mary  was  almost  entirely  the  work  of  the  former  party.  In  ^^JSJj^ 
Scotland,  there  was,  from  the  first,  an  entire  separation  of  these  tumqfiwt. 
opposing  parties ;  and  the  Tories,  finding  themselves  in  tho  minor- 
ity, silently  withdrew  from  the  national  convention  which  made  a 

tender  of  the  royal  dignity  to  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange. 

144.  ''The  Scottish  adherents  of  James  then  resolved  to  appeal  to  7.  jMetUon 
arms  ia  support  of  their  late  sovereign,  but  after  they  had  gained  f^scotuutd. 
the  battle  of  Killicrankie,"  their  forces  gradually  dispersed,  and  the  a.  Juna.  um. 
cause  of  James  became  hopeless  in  Scotland.  *ln  the  meantime,  1.  ottwgjr 
Louis  XIV.  of  France  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  fallen  men-  ^^STh^fS^ 
aroh,  and  furnished  him  with  a  flcet^  with  which,  on  the  12th  of  Ftendimotk- 
Mardi,  1639,  James  hmded  in  Ireland,  where  the  whole  power  was       ««^ 
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ANALYSIS,  in  the  hnnds  of  the  Catholics,  who  rentftined  faithfal  to  Lim.    <Th« 

-— course  taken  by  the  French  monAreh  led  to  a  declamtion  of  wip  bjr 

^rS%umH   Eng^d  agnanst  Franee  on  the  seventeenth  of  May  of  the  same  Tear. 

rritAce.         145.  >A  bloody  War  raged  in  Ireland  ntatil  the  autuoin  of  itSOlf 

a  iv^<n2f  when  the  compute  redvnion  of  the  country  was  effected.    About 

^l^Hk      twelre  thousand  men,  the  adherents  of  James,  passed  orer  to.  FranoO) 

t  l^juHiih  and  irere  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  Fren^  monarch.    *The  war 

'^^"'"^     with  France  continued,  ini^lTUig  most  of  the  powera  of  the  contl* 

Bent,  nearly  all  of  whi«h  w«r«  united  in  a  confederacy  with  Wil- 

liam.  for  the  purpose  of  puttiUK  a  stop  to  the  eneroachments  <^ 

JLous.    A  detailed  histoid  of  Enghind  during  this  war  would  be 

A  Ttrmkuk-  little  lesf  than  a  history  of  all  Europe.    «On  the  20th  of  Septetaberi 

^JiifJif    1697,  the  war,  after  a  oontinttsnce  of  nine  yean,  and  after  haTinlr 

jtsiirMf     entailed  upon  Enghind  a  national  debt  of  seventeen  millions  ster» 

Ung,  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick.    Louis  XIV.  was 

thereby  compelled  to  give  up  nearly  all  his  European  oonquestsi 

and  to  acknowledge  William  as  Idng  of  England. 

A  Dml'S  of       146.  sJames  the  Second  died  at  Saint  GMermains,  in  France,  in 

"■"^1^    September,  1701,  hsTing  for  some  time  prerious  laid  aside  all 

thoughts  of  worloly  grandeur,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  concerns 

of  religion,  according  to  the  oeremonies  of  the  Catholic  church,  and 

the  rigid  austerities  of  the  Jesuits,  of  which  society  he  was  a  mem« 

A  ii*«of»    ber.   ^On  his  death  his  youthful  son,  James,  then  only  eleven  years 

^'^^SSl!'*   ^  '^^  ^^^  inmiediately  prodaimedj^  1^  Louis,  the  Uwfol  sovereign 

of  England,  which  so  exasperated  the  RngliA  nation  that  the  whole 

7.  Vmtk  tf  kingdom  joined  in  •  cry  for  war  with  Franoe.    ^But  while  prepar* 

^"^^a^       ations  were  making  tbr  the  approaching  conflict,  William  was  sud* 

ft.  M«f«h  IS,  denly  removed  by  death,*  in  the  fifty*«econd  year  of  his  age,  and  the 

Mw  itrle,    fourteenth  of  his  reign.    His  ezeellent  consort  died  ssvun  yean  bo* 

*'**        fore  him. 
l^lg^ff^        147.  ^The  war  which  distinguiidied  the  present  reign,  and  which 
t0flr.'*  '    is  known  in  Amerioan  history  as  "  King  WiUiam^s  war,'^  necessa- 
rily brought  into  collision  the  trans-Atlantic  colonies  of  France  and 
.  England.    The  prominent  events  of  that  war,  so  far  as  th^  affect 

•  3^»M^  America,  will  be  foand  related  in  other  portions'^  of  this  work.  'By 
<ike  f^3v  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  the  two  contracting  powera  mutually  agreed 
***"''*'     to  restore  to  each  other  all  American  conquests  that  hud  been  mads 
during  the  war,  but  the  boundaxy  lines  wera  reserved  for  the  do- 
termination  of  commissioners  to  be  subsequently  appointed.   Franoe 
retained,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  half  of  Newfoandhmdy 
the  whole  north-oastcm  coast  and  a<Uiu»nt  islands  ot  North  Ame- 
rica beyond  Maine,  together  with  the  Canadas  and  the  valley  of 
the  MissiasippL    Both  powera  claimed  the  country  of  the  Five 
Nations,  and  while  England  extended  her  pretensions  as  fiir  east 
as  the  Siunt  Croix,  France  claimed  as  far  west  as  the  Renneboe. 
SA  Qmtrta       148.  "The  governments  of  the  colonics  had  been  left  in  a  very  utt« 
"tJHiiSnioio-  ^^^1^  ^^^^  A^  ^^^  ^^^^  of  the  preceding  reign,  and  they  now  un« 
mdt the  coto-  derwent  some  alterations, which  gave  them. in  generaLsreater  per* 
"^-       manency,  but  no  addition  of  political  privileffos;  for  William  was 
cautious  not  to  surrender  any  accessions  to  tLe  royal  prerogative, 
which  his  pi*edece«or  had  put  into  his  hands,  and  which  he  ooula 
]  I.  JfaiMc^*  legally  retain.    *  'When  the  insu  rrection  broke  out  in  Massach  nsetts, 
Snw ^m«    OD/l^c  recept ion  of  the  news  of  t he  resolution  in  England,  a  division 
MM^utitm    existed  amOnpr  the  people,  and  they  hesitated  to  resume  the  exorcise 
^  *•"*      of  the  powers  of  the  former  charter  goremmcnt.  i^The  Englinh  Con« 

!L2f  itS"?**^  ^^^<*^  WM  InliamiMd  to  taka  tlili  oootm  bjtiM  cnlnatiM  oad  Uuidhil 
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Tentloii  p&rlianieikt  skowed  s  dispositioa  to  f«Tor  the  reslonUion  of    wii.liax 
Uie  Ma^aehasetU  charter,  by  Toting  its  abolition  a  gncvance ;  bat  axd  UAM.t 
tko  Tory  party  baTing  soon  after  gainMl  the  ascende&cy  in  tbe  169— ITca. 

Hoose  of  CoounonsL  no  larther  hope  of  relief  tvas  eatertaiaed  from 

that  quarter,  and  when  the  snliject  was  presented  to  the  king  a  new  tef*  tm  Bnr- 
charter  was  offered,  bat  the  reaioratioa  of  the  old  one  was  denied.    ^^^u°'''^. 
149.  *By  the  new  charter  Massachusetts  became  a  royal  gorem-  SmmmSSi 


ment)  the  appointment  of  the  goTemor  and  other  execatiTe  officers        '^ 
being  reserved  to  the  crown.    Jadgea.  formerly  elected  by  the  peo-  J^  J^TS 
picj  were  now  to  be  appointed  by  the  goTemor  and  council :  the        mt. 
gorernor  was  empowered  to  ooaToke,  adjourn,  and  dissolre  the  le- 
gislatxTO  asesrably,  or  general  eoart,  at  pleasure^  and  he  possessed 
a  negatire  on  the  acts  of  the  legislature.    To  the  king  was  re> 
aer « cd  Che  power  of  cancelling  any  law  within  three  years  after  its 
enactment.    <hi  one  respect  the  new  charter  exhibited  greater  lib-  a  JUiMw 
erality  than  the  old  one,  which  was  ailont  on  the  subject  of  religious  ^^SSm^jT 
toleration.    The  new  charter  enf  ranch  bed  all  forms  of  Christianity,       mtt». 
except,  unhappily,  the  Roman  Catholic    *ln  the  establishment  of  a  ^^*^^ 
the  goYemors  council,  Massachusetts  was  favored  beyond  any  other  ^^ISv^nw^ 
of  the  royal  goTemments.    In  other  royal  proyinoos  that  body  was     mmucU, 
appointed  by  the  king ;  in  Massachusetts  it  was  to  bo  appointed,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  the  king,  but  erer  after  it  was  to  be  elected  in 
ioiut  ballot  by  the  members  of  the  council  and  the  reprcseatatiTes 
of  the  people. 

150.  ^Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  retained  their  charters,  of  4  skwuhn 
which  there  had  been  no  legal  surrender ;  and  king  William,  uso-  ^SuSS^ 
ally  as  cautious  not  to  encroach  upon  legal  rights^  as  he  was  to  re-  Khod»  Umni 
tain  all  the  powers  which  the  laws  gave  him,  allowed  the  govern-  ^fSn^  w» 
ment  of  the  people  to  remain  unaltered.  The  king^s  governor  of  umm^ 
New  York  indeed  claimed,  as  a  part  of  the  royal  prerogative,  the 
oommand  of  the  militia  of  these  colonics,  but  the  people  resisted, 

and  the  king,  in  council,  afterwards  decided*  that  the  ordinary    «.Apfa», 
power  of  the  militia  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  belonged  to  *     '<m. 
their  Rspective  governm^its.    These  two  New  England  colonies, 
happy  in  the  eqjoyment  of  their  early  chartered  rights,  remainea 
perfect  democrodes  until  the  American  Revolution. 

151.  sNew  York  remained  a  royal  government  after  the  aeeesston  s.  sitmatin 
of  William,  and,  after  the  dissensions  excited  by  the  unfortunate  qfW>wy«rk 
Leister  had  subsided,  continued  to  reoeive  its  governors  at  the 

king's  pleasure    *The  surrender  of  the  proprietary  governments  of    a  QT  Ntw 

the  two  divisions  of  New  Jersey  to  Andros.  in  168S,  had  legally      J'»»V' 

merged  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole  in  ttie  crown.    Yet  after 

the  English  revolution,  the  proprietaries  partially  resumed  their 

authority,  but  during  the  whole  reign  of  William  the  entire  pro- 

TfauM  was  in  a  very  unsettled  condition,  the  king  learing  the 

■ettl  .nent  of  the  govemmont  to  the  courts  of  law  and  the  partia- 

nent.    In  the  first  year  of  the  reiguof  Anne  the  controversy 

was  adjusted,  when  New  Jersey  was  taken  under  the  jurisdietioii 

of  the  <»own,  and  annexed  to  the  government  of  New  York. 

152.  'After  the  revolution  of   1688,  William  Penn,  the  pro-    j,  p^nn*» 
prietary  of  Pennsylvania,  and  then  rending  in  England,  was  '■J^mt  jo*' 
generally  suspected  of  adhering  to  the  interests  of  his  fbrmer    jm^th^ 
patron,  James  the  Second,  and  a  charge  was  preferred  against  hhn  *JJ3;5r«** 
by  a  worthless  individual  of  being  engaged  in  a  treasonable  con-  ijjj'M'^'Wi 
■piracy  in  favor  of  the  exiled  tyrant    In  oonseouence  of  the  sus-  gf '^J2,^ 
picions  against  him,  after  having  be*n  several  times  arrested,    mt>ti,ir«. 
questioned  and  reletted,  he  for  a  whUe  lived  in  oonoeaUnent 
Monovtf,  Mm  <HititriMaM  had  aiisea  in  PwinQrlvama,  relative 
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ANALYSIS,  to  the  administration  of  jastioe ;   and  it  was  alleged  tliat  tli« 

^~~~''~~~  laws  had  been  administered  there  in  the  name  of  the  banidied 

king,  long  alter  the  government  of  William  and  Mary  had  been 

acknowledged  in  the  other  colonies.    These  varioos  causes  indaoed 

the  English  crown  to  take  into  lis  own  hands  the  gorernmeni  of 

PennsjWania^  by  the  appointment  of  Benjamin  Fletcher  as  gover- 

1.  Hkrovem-  &or  of  the  provii^ce.^  ^But  William  Penn  was  not  without  Mends 

**'2f  mhH^'^  among  men  of  influence  in  EIngland.  and  the  king  being  at  length 

undeceived  in  his  suspicions  against  hira,  in  1604  a  royal  warrant 

was  issued  for  reinstating  him  in  his  proprietary  rights 

^s  Evetuiin       153.  The  proprietary  of  Maryland  was  len  fortunate.     Th« 

fSPiiSiIfty  reyolution  in  England  was  a  *^  Protestant?'  rerolution ;  and  when 

th»n9oiit{toH  news  of  its  success  reached  Maryland,  the  ^'Catholio^'  gOTerii* 

^  ^'^'      ment  there,  which  hesitated  to  proclaim  the  new  sorerdgns,  was 

overthrown  by  a  convention  of  associates  who  united  *'  Ibr  the 

defence  of  the  Protestant  religion^'  and  ^  the  rights  of  William  and . 

s.  Proceed'    Mary.^    >Lord  Baltimore,  then  in  England,  after  a  delay  of  two 

^iSdSS^  7^^  ^'^B  <^^^  ^  answer,  before  the  king's  oonnoiL  the  dmrses 

nun.       preferred  against  him.    Although  convicted  of  no  charge  but  his 

adherence  to  the  Catholic  religion,  yet  he  was  deprived,  by  act  of 

council,  of  the  political  administration  cf  the  province^  although 

he  was  suffered  to  retain  the  patrimonial  interests  secured  by  the 

charter. 

j^rirrMo.       154.  4 Virginia  experienced  little  chanffe  in  her  eovemment  and 

ffSitSSSi'  privileges  by  the  English  revolution.    Her  existmg  institutions 

tion.        vere  regarded  as  more  permanently  esiablished  by  that  event,  and 

although  the  king  continued  to  appoint  her  governors,  yet  her 

legislative  assemblies,  fully  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  liberry,  were 

ever  after  able  to  restrain  any  serious  encroadiments  on  the  richls 

**  aumw"^    ^^  ^^^  people.    *To  the  proprietaries  of  the  Carolinas  the  English 

revolution  gave  increased  security  tbr  thdr  vested  rights;   but 

domestic  discord  long  disturbed  the  quiet  of  these  sonthem  pro- 

Tinces. 

ANmE.  1^.    «We  now  prDoeed  to  notice  briefly  the  most  important 

17<&— 1714  events  of  the  reign  of  Ctueen  Anne,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 

^'J&Sr     ^^  E^i^gland  on  the  death  of  William  in  1 703.    She  was  msrried  to 

George,  prince  of  Denmark,  but  the  administration  of  the  govem- 

T.iHiyaiy    ment  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  queen.    ^She  immSiately 

vrefiontiom.  ^iiopted  the  military  views  of  her  predecessor,  and  formidable  pg^ 

paratioas  were  made  for  carrying  on  a  vigorous  war  with  France, 
s.  7fta«rtttf       156.  ^he  war  that  commeuced  soon  after  the  aecepsion  of  Anne, 
^SIS^^  originated  in  caused  ikr  deeper  than  the  insult  which  the  French 
mg/OtpertoA.  monarch  had  thrown  upon  the  English  nation,  by  acknowledging 
the  son  of  James  aa  England's  legitimate  sovereign.    While  oaeh 
of  the  great  states  of  Europe  was  very  naturally  desirous  of  ang^ 
menting  its  own  power  and  influence,  each  was  then,  as  now,  jealous 
of  any  growing  superiority  on  the  part  of  another  which  might 
tend  to  destroy  that  ^'balance  of  power,''  on  which  the  genen^ 
irSSmm  ^i^^<l^l^^^  ^^  safety  of  Europe  were  thought  to  depend.    H'he 
^LmoMjav.  conquests  of  Louis  XtV.  had  previously  jostled  the  scales  of  this 
^  balance,"  and  the  hope  of  restoring  their  equilibrium,  and  thos 
saving  his  own  country  fktHu  ruin,  had  been  the  principal  induce- 
ment that  led  William  of  Orange,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the 
age,  to  aspire  to  the  throne  of  England. 
*a  memmH'      157.  ^^Althoush  the  war  which  ended  in  the  treaty  of  Ryswiok 
ho^mmw   i^  checked  and  reduced  the  power  of  Louis,  it  had  not  humbled 
Ids  ambitious  riews,  which  soon  involved  England  in  another  war, 
known  in  JSarops«a  hastoiy  as  the^  War  of  the  Sfsaish  Snoses. 
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iion.^    'The  immediate  events  that  led  to  that  war  were  the  fol-      anstb. 
lowing.    On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Second  of  Spain,  in  the  year  170a>~i714. 
1700,  the  two  claimants  of  the  Spanish  throne  were  the  arehdake  ,  2*ac  imm^- 
Charles  of  Aastria,  and  .Philip  of  Ai:^Uf  nephew  of  the  French  4ku9twnt$ 
monarch.    Both  these  plrinces  endeaTored  by  their  emieBariee  to  '^^^^^'^^ 
obtain  from  Charles,  on  his  sick  bed,  a  declaration  in  fkTor  of  apantth  Siie> 
their  respectiTe  pretensions ;  but  although  the  Spanish  monareh     ^>**'0^ 
was  strongly  in  faYor  of  the  claims  of  the  archduke  his  kinsman, 
yet  the  gold  and  the  promises  of  Louis  prerailed  with  the  Spanish 
grandees  to  induce  their  sovereign  to  assign  by  will,  to  the  duke 
of  Aiyoa.  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  the  Spanish  dominions. 
The  archauke  resolved  to  support  his  claims  by  the  sword,  while 
the  possible,  and  not  improbable  union  of  the  crowns  of  France 
and  Spain  in  the  person  of  Philip,*  after  the  death  of  Louis,  waa 
looked  upon  by  £ngland,  Ckrmany,t  and  Holland,  as  an  event 
highly  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  those  nations ;  and  on  the  15th 
of  May,  n02j  these  throe  powers  declared  war  against  France,  in 
support  of  the  cUims  of  the  archduke  to  the  Spanish  succession. 

158.  <Tbe  events  of  this  war  are  too  numerous  to  be  related  here  t.  Mvent»(^ 
in  detail.    The  famous  Austrian  prince  Eugene  was  associated    ^^%^^^^ 
with  the  English  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  greatest  g^eral  of  the 

offe,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that  he  never  laid  si^^e  to  a  place  which  he 
did  not  take,  nor  fouglit  a  battle  which  he  did  not  win.  Tho  splen- 
did victories  of  Blenhcim,|  Ramilies,4  Oudenardc.H  and  Malpla- 
quet,^  humbled  the  power  of  Louis  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was 
•constrained  to  solicit  peace. 

159.  'During  the  progress  of  the  war  the  circumstances  of  Europe  s.  chtmg»  in 
had  been  nLitcrlally  changed  by  tho  death  of  the  emperor  of  Aus-   '^SSnS' 
tria  early  in  17 11,  and  the  election  of  the  archduke  Charles  in  his     Europe, 
room.    ^The  union  of  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Austria  in  the  per-  4.  Cmuaegthat 
son  of  Charles,  henceforth  began  to  be  looked  upon,  by  some  of  the   Jjjjj^jj. 
smaller  states  of  Europe,  with  as  much  dread  as  the  threatened  §tnJ^pMe». 
union  of  France  and  Spain  in  the  person  of  Philip  -,  and  a  general 

desire  was  felt  for  a  treaty  of  pacification,  which  should  secure  the 
preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  from  the  dangers  that  were 
thrervtenod  by  the  success  of  either  of  tho  parties  in  the  present 
contest. 

160.  <A  general  peace  was  Unally  concluded  by  the  treaty  of    a  otmrai 
trtrecht,  on  the  llth  of  April,  1713,  by  the  Unns  of  which  the  '^^S* 
French  king  acknowleflgod  the  title  of  Anne  to  the  throne  of  Eng-      UtrecJU. 
land,  and  agreed  to  cede  Newfoundland  and  Hudson's  Bay  to  that    (Oo  mkt.) 


*  Befbi*  the  end  of  Cbe  w«r  ot  the  SpanMi  Soeeendoa,  death  hed  MmoVed  the  dsiipMn 
•f  France,  heir  to  the  tbrcme.  together  with  hia  son  and  gmndaon ;  to  thai  there  raaalBed 
ooly  a  .^ckly  infant  tn  the  cradle  between  Philip  and  the  throne  of  France. 

t  Tha  emperor  of  Anfltria  i«  of'icn  mentioned  in  history  as  the  emperor  of  Oeniiaiiy,-— and 
vtdle  the  tenns  Gennany  and  Aujaria  are  aoia^niee  need  aa  lynonymoiiiif  Miey  are  at  ottkW 
tfanea  uaod  to  denote  distinct  and  separato  cOuntriee.  The  rMuon  ia  thl« :  ancient  Aastria 
was  one  of  the  principal  proiriuce^t  of  Gcrmanv,  and  as  it  was  the  particular  proTince  io  which 
the  mnpcror  reKfdml,  and  oTor  which  lie  exerrljied  ofl  the  powers  of  soTerel^ty,  while  In  the 
other  prortnces  som*  of  theae  powers  were  giren  away  to  namenras  dnkes,  princes,  fco.,  ttie 
l^Vinoe  of  AMstria  is  usilaUy  nientkmed  in  history  as  the  cmpito,  while  the  other  Oermaa 
states  are  often  spoken  of  as  Oermaay.  About  one-third  of  Anstda  is  now  composed  of  Qer> 
nan  itAtes ;  the  other  third  comprises  Qungaryi  Oalllcia,  Dalmatla,  &e.,  and  other  aoiaU 
•|»penda9ees 

I  AttjoMt  13th,  1704.    By  Vreneh  wrlten  called  the  battle  of  Hoehstadt. 

4  Mav  2ai,  1703.  B  ^^T  It*.  1708. 

i  S»»p^-«nber  llth,  ITCO.  Tn  this  battle,  the  French  lost  the  honor  of  «»  day,  hot  the 
tfUet  loet  the  greetest  numher  of  men.  Numerons  other  battles  were  ftmglit  witt  moos 
raceees,  but  in  these  Ibnr  aetiona  the  Vrenoh  tost,  in  killed,  woaaded,  and  prisoners,  90^00 
)  and  the  pittas  MMrij  40^0001 
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kingdom ;  but  the  Frendi  w«r«  left  in  poascnion  of  the  Island  of 
Cap«  BreroB.'  THe  Dudefined  Aeadia  or  Nora  Scotin  wai  to  be  re« 
tained  by  England,  ooconling  to  its  anci<*nt  boundaries ;  and  France 
agreed  ^*  never  to  molest  the  Five  Nations  8til|}ect  to  the  dominion 
of  Great  Britain.'^  Philip  retuned  the  crown  of  Spain  and  the 
Spanish  American  possessions ;  but  he  irelinqnished  all  pretensions 
to  the  crown  of  France.  To  Charles,  now  emperor  of  Austria. 
was  seenred  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  and  the  Spanish  Nctherlanda 

161.  iTfaas  ended  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Sacoession,  in  a  treaty 
which  ckeed  the  long  series  of  Wars  for  the  balance  of  power  in 
Enrope.  'Those  erents  of  the  war  that  occnrred  in  America  will 
be  fband  related  in  the  histories  of  the  serenil  American  colonics, 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

162.  *An  article  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  highly  important  to 
America,  and  dishonorable  to  the  eemmereial  policy  of  Eng^d, 
was  that  by  which  England  became  the  great  monopclist  of  the 
African  slave  trade.  ^A  French  mercantile  corporation,  established 
in  1701,  with  the  title  of  the  Assiento  Company,  had  contracted  to 
supply  the  Spanish  American  settlements  with  slaves,  in  conformity 
with  a  treaty  between  France  and  Spain.  ^The  privileges  of  this 
Gompanv  were  now  transferred  to  English  merchants,  and  England 
engaged  to  import  into  Spanish  America,  within  thirtythree  years. 
on  certain  specified  tertns,  one  hundred  and  forty^four  thousand 
negroes,  or.  as  they  were  called  in  trade  language,  IruHan  pieces. 
«As  great  profits  were  anticipated  from  the  trtde,  Philip  v.,  or 
Spain,  took  one  quarter  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company,  and 
dneen  Anne  reserved  to  herself  another  onartcrj  and  thus  his 
WW//  CnthoUc  majesty^  and  the  Protestant  defender  0/  the  Jhith,  lay- 
ing aside  their  religious  and  political  Jealousies,  became  the  greatest 
slave  merchants  in  Christendom. 

163.  n'he  effects  of  this  monopoly  turned  a  poriion  of  the  trade 
of  the  American  colonies  into  new  channels,  and  by  opening  a  par- 
tial and  restricted  commerce  with  the  Spanish  islands,  gave  occa- 
sion to  disputes  between  England  and  Spain,  and  their  respective 
colonies,  which  finally  resulted  in  war.*  From  the  period  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  Spain  became  intimately  involved,  by  her  com- 
mercial relations,  with  the  destinies  of  the  British  American  col- 
onies* Like  France,  she  was  henceforth  their  enemy  while  they, 
as  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  tended  to  strengthen  the  power 
of  that  kingdom ;  but,  from  the  same  motives  of  policy,  like  Franca 
she  was  the  friend  of  their  independence. 

164.  On  the  death  of  Anne,  in  1714,^  George  I.,  elector  of  Han- 
over, the  first  prince  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  ascended  the 
throne  of  England.  He  was  a  German  prince,  totally  ignorant  of 
the  langiuige,  constitution,  and  manners  of  the  people  over  whom 
he  wos  made  the  supreme  ruler.  "A  coalition  ministry  of  the 
whigs  and  tories  had  been  in  power  during  most  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding reigns,  bnt  the  tories  were  now  excluded  from  all  shore  of 
the  royal  fkvor.  This  policy  gave  umbrage  to  that  party,  and  oc- 
casioned such  discontents  that  a  rebellton,  hooded  by  the  eari  of 
Mot,  broke  out  in  Scotland,  the  object  of  which  was  to  secure  tho 
throne  to  the  "Pretender,'^  son  of  James  II.  'Early  in  January, 
1716,  the  Pretender  himself  landed  in  Scotland,  but.,  finding  his 
cause  there  desperate,  his  forces  having  been  overcome  in  battle, 
he  soon  returned  to  France.  Many  of  tnc  leaders  among  the  rebelj 
were  captured  aad  executed. 

16&  loxhe  Ibreign  transaotions  of  this  reign  present  ftw  e?e&ts  of 
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tnterert.    A  sliort  war  wiili  Spain  oomm^noed  in  1718.  wlien  Sir  geobge  i. 
Qeorge  Byng  destetijed  the  Spftniah  fleet  in  tlie  Mediterranean.  1714—1737^ 
Tlie  a4Xie88ion  of  George  I.  excited  little  interest  in  any  of  tlie 
Nortli  Amerloan  oolonics,  exoept  New  England,  where  it  was  haHed 
tritb  joy,  as  a  triumph  of  whig  principles 

166.  On  the  death  of  George  I.  in  1727.  his  son,  George  II.  thm  georor  ii. 
la  the  forty-ftltth  year  of  his  age,  asoendea  the  throne.    lAlthoagh  1737-^1760. 
»  ehange  of  niniatiy  had  been  antioipated,  yet  Sir  Robert  WalpoTe,  i-  Bfr  Robert 
a  man  of  eztraortf  nary  talents,  and  a  prominent  leader  of  the     ^^^9^*^ 
whig  p*f  ty^  ooBtimied  al  the  head  of  the  gotemment  for  the  space 
of  nearly  fifteen  years,  daring  moet  of  which  time  England  enjoyed 
tnmqnlllity;  bat  in  1739  peaoe  was  intermpted  by  a  wara  with  a.  Deeiorad 
Spain.    *For  many  tears  the  English  merchants  had  complained   ^j^']^ 
that  gfeat  injury  had  been  done  to  their  trade  in  the  West  Indies,  ^  Qomafttima 


In  deftanee  of  common  justice  and  hamanity. 

167.  *On   the   other   haod,  Spain    complained  that  England  t.qmnp7mt0U$ 
encoaraged  a  oontraband  trafiio  with  the  Spanish  islands,  and  as  «,2,2rJB£r* 
ehe  claimed  the  right  of  sovereignty  over  those  western  seas,  she       tand. 
based  on  it  the  ri^t  of  search,  which  England  had  oonfirmca  to 

her  by  stlecessite  treaties.    Spain  protested,  also,  against  the  forti- 
flcatioQS  that  had  recently  been  erected  in  Georgia,  which  she 
claimed  as  a  part  of  Flori(ui ;  and  she  charged  England  with  elad- 
Ing  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  doe  on  the  Assiento  con* 
iTMt  for  the  pritilege  of  miporting  negroes  into  her  islands.    <The  4.  Tii9rrm6 
tme  eaase  of  the  war,  however,  was,  that  Spain  would  not  allow   ^JJU^.^if 
English  menshants  to  smuggle  with  impunity ;  and  the  real  object  ctjttet  'mmght 
■ought  by  England  was  free  trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies-^he  ^  BngtanA. 
overthrow  of  a  national  monopoly  like  that  which  England  chumed 
the  right  of  establishing  in  reftrence  to  her  own  American  posses- 
inons.  bat  which  she  denied  to  other  nations.    'Thus  England,     s  Fouey 
blindly  aeting  under  the  influence  of  her  own  immediate  self  inter-  JJ^ftj^S 
C0ts,  engaged  in  a  war  to  adranoe  those  principles  of  commercial    ud  lyLMM 
freedom  which  her  own  colonies  afterwards  took  up  arms  ajKiinst       *'*^- 
her  to  defend.    n*he  Spanish  and  the  English  colonies  dill  not  g.j^^tefi/ 
fail  to  improve  upon  the  lessons  taught  them  in  this  war,  until  ';^*3JiJ|J27 
both  had  obtained  emancipation  fW>m  the  commercial  bondage 
inpoeed  upon  them  by  their  mother  countries. 

168.  Hmmedlately  after  the  deelaraticn  of  War.  the  vessels  of  r.  oommffm^ 
eadi  nation,  in  the  ports  of  the  other,  were  oonflscaled  :  and  power*  "'*Sio% 
taX  armaments  were  fitted  out  by  England,  to  seize  tne  American 
poasessions  of  Spain,  and  by  the  latter  power  to  defend  them; 

while  pirates  from  Biscay  harassed  the  home  trade  of  Britain. 
'Earlv  in  Deoember  1739,  the  English  Admiral  Vemoa  took,  s.  Jr/odVt  on 
plundered,  and  destroyed  Portobello ;  but  an  expedition  on  a  large  ^^iSf/jJi. 
•oale  against  Carthagena,  the  strongest  place  in  Spanish  America,       gena. 
was  a  total  failure.    'Late  in  1740,  Commodore  Anson  was  sent  to  i  KxpeMtion 
attack  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Pacific,  but  his  fleet  met  J^^'JiSSi 
with  numerous  disasters  by  sea,  and  in  June  1744   returned  to 
England  by  way  of  Chint  and  the  Cap^  of  GK>od  Hopo^with  only 
s  ringle  vessel,  but  richly  Inden  with  the  spoils  of  the  voyage.      -,^,^^  , 
><The  British  American  oolonies  fVeely  eontributed  their  quotas  of    theSSHnJt 
men,  and  oontribuHons  of  money,  to  aid  Etigland  in  carrying  on  *«  «*»  w^. 


•  tbB  g%wdm-^Mta$  WRt  tevuiw  cfttttg»»--VMnto  empkqrvd  to  fce«F  tb»  MWi  «!■«  ^ 
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AMALTSia.  tKe  war.     Bat  Oglethorpe  in  vaia  attempted  the  oonqneet  of 

*: Florida}  and  in  1743  the  Spaniards  made  an  equally  firoitlen 

attempt  against  Qeorjpa. 
x^Generai       169.  *  While  the  war  with  Spain  oontinaed  with  Yarious  sucoeflB, 
^"JJST*    ^  general  European  war  broke  OQt^  presenting  a  scene  of  the 
greatest  oonfoaion,  kdA  eclipsinCj  by  its  importance,  the  petty  eon- 
t  OauMt  Umt  flicts  in  America.    ^Charles  Vl.  emperor  of  Austria^  the  fiuaona 
'^iMir^    competitor  of  Philip  for  the  throne  of  Spain,  died  in  the  autumn 
a  oet      o^  1740/  leaving  hb  donunions  to  his  eldest  daughter^  Maria 
Theresa,  queen  of  Hungary.    Her  sucoesnon  had  hwa  guarantied 
by  all  the  powers  of  Europe^  in  a  general  treaty  called  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction ;  yet  on  the  death  of  the  emperor,  numerous  oosi- 
petitors  arose  for  different  portions  of  his  estates, 
a  ctatma^      170.  The  elector  of  Bararia  declared  himself  the  proper  heir 
mSitS    ^  ^^®  kingdom  of  Bohemia;  Augustus  Second,  lung  of  PolancL, 
claimed  the  whole  Austrian  succession,  and  the  idng  of  Spain  did 
the  same:  the  king  of  Sardinia  made  pretensions  to  the  dndiy  of 
Milan,  and  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia  to  the  pro?inoe  of  Silesia* 
4.  PMrioM   ^Franoe,  swayed  by  hereditary  hatred  of  Austria,  sought  a  dis- 
pSSSeimi  memberment  of  that  empire ;  while  England  offerea  her  aid  to  th« 
£ii#i«iM(.    daughter  of  her  ancient  ally,  to  preserve  the  int<|crity  of  her 
s.  Terma  by  dominions.    "This  is  the  war  known  in  European  history  as  th« 
^iff^i^^  "  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  f*  while  that  portion  of  it  which 
inhiaunf.    belongs   to   American   history    is  usually  denominated   '^ing 

George's  War." 

•.  DeOara-       171.  ^Although  a  British  army  was  sent  to  co-operate  with  the 

''^^Xra^  Austrians  against  the  French  and  their  confederates  in  1743,  and 

WnuicB  «Mt  although  king  George  himself,  eager  for  military  gloty,  joined  his 

Bngimi.    ^nnj  in  June  1743^  yet  England  and  Franoe  were  not  oonsidered 

as  being  at  war  until  1744,  when  formal  deolarations  of  war  were 

7.  haatefbrt  made  by  both  nations.    ^In  1745  Prince  Charles  Edward,  heir  of 
iJSS^^  the  Stuart  family,  and  Son  of  the  Pretender,  landed^  in  ScotlamL 

gainpen^  and  led  an  army  against  the  royal  forces;  but  after  having  gained 

tS^Mo/    ^  victozy  in  the  battle  of  Preston  Pans,'  he  was  defeated  in  th« 

BMgkmi,    battle  of  Culloden,**  and  obliged  to  retire  again  to  France.    This 

b.  Auff.     ^1^  (lie  lost  effort  of  the  Stnart  family  to  r%ain  possession  of  the 

f- ?®^^    sceptre  which  they  had  lost. 

ma  172.  sThe  events  of  the  war  in  America^  which  have  already 

8.  fiv0fij»qf  been  related,  resulted  in  the  oaptnre  of  Lonisburg  by  the  colonies. 
'li^S^   and  the  acquisition  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton.    »The  geoeml 

•  TJ^rtT^  treaty  of  AU  la'ChapeUe^  in  1748,«  dosed  for  a  brief  period  the 

i&r  iTcU-  war  m  Europe,  and  gave  a  short  peace  to  the  American  ooloaiea 

^J^       t^^Neither  France  nor  England  gained  anything'by  the  war,  as  all 

10  r     '\f  conquests  made  by  either  were  to  be  restored.    Austria  suffered 

\k»S!Sff  the  loss  of  several  territories;  the  dominions  of  Prussia  were 

enlarged ;  and  Spain  gained,  for  two  branches  of  her  royid  family, 

a  small  accession  of  terrltorv.    The  original  source  of  the  differ* 

ences  between  England  and  Spain — the  right  of  British  saljeots 

to  navigate  the  Spanish  seas  without  being  subject  to  search,  was 

not  mentioned  in  the  treatv ;  nor  were  tlM  limits  of  the  French 

and  English  possessions  in  America  defined. 

w.Anoiho'       173.  i^The  boundary  disputes  which  thenee  arose  between  France 

fi^StrSur.  ^^^  England,  soon  lei  to  another  war  between  those  comntrie^ 

BtfuiSiu  '  called  in  America  the  ^^ French  and  Indian  war,"  the  principal 

kHSXiiiii-  detaiU  of  which  have  already  been  given.    Although  hostiUties 

Mry.       began  In  America  in  1754,  yet  no  declaration  of  war  was  made  by 

^iher  party  until  1756,  when  another  general  war  commfflic^  in 
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Earope,  whicli  is  known  in  Earopean  history  as  the  "  Seven  Years  oborgs  it. 
War/*  and  in  American  history  as  the  •*  French  and  Indian  War."  1727—1760. 

174.  ^n  this  war  the  former  reUtions  of  several  of  the  European  |  sMmtknm 
States  were  entirely  changed.  France  was  aided  by  Austria,  ^uieEvr^- 
RussLi,  and  Sweden,  and  near  the  close  of  the  contest  by  Spain  JmU^JJ? 
also ;  while  the  power  of  England  was  strengthened  by  an  alliance 

with  PrnssiA.    ^he  intricate  details  of  the  European  part  of  this  a  Vetaih^ 
war  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose,  although  far  from,  being  ff^S^Zf 
devoid  of  interest    It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Great  s*T%mia,L9rd 
Frederic  of  Prussia  acquired  that  military  glory  for  which  his  t''*«*«l*<' 
name   is  so  renowned ;    that    Pitt,  nfierwards    Lord  ChathaoL 
acquired  his  early  political  fame  in  the  couacils  of  England ;  and 
that  the  arms  of  Britain  were  triumphant  in  every  qu$urter  of  the 
globe. 

175.  >The  peace  of  Paris  in  1763  terminated  the  war  between  t.  Peac^^ 
all  the  parties  then  engaged  in  it — France,  England,  Spain  and        ^^^ 
Portugal ;— the  other  European  powers  having  previously  with- 
drawn from  their  respective  alliances.     George  the  Second  died*    »•  o«5t. «,  ' 
before  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson        *"**                       j 
George  the  Third,  a  prince  of  narrow  capacity,  and  an  obstinate  OEOROKin.  [ 
temper,  and  subject  to  occisional  fits  of  mental  derangement,  which,       17fl0.                     i 
before  the  close  of  his  long  reign  of  sixty  years,  increased  to  con-                                  | 
firmed  insanity.                                                                                                                      j 

176.  '*Tke  remaining  portion  of  our  eolonial  history,  in  its  rela-  4.  lUmMinint  I 
tlons  with  England  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  the  more  gJJJS^ST 
immediate  ^  Causes  which  led  to  the  American  Revolution,"  will  be 
detailed  in  a  subsequent  chapter.    A  few  remarks  on  thedocial  and 
domesMe  ciiaraeter  and  condition  of  the  Amerioan  colonists  will 
close  this  Appendix. 


1.  >A  geoeml  knowledge  of  the  gradual  progress  of  agrieuUnre,   i  Jiirrteni- 
oonmerce,  and  manufactures,  in  the  colonies,  will  be  derived  from    ^!JSi^^ 
a  peraaal  of  the  preceding  pages ;  and  little  fiurther  desirable  infbr-    inaftM/iie* 
mation  on  this  subjeot  could  be  imparted,  except  by  statistical  de-  ^^'SonuS^ 
tails.    Extensive  commercial   and   manufacturing  operations  re- 
quire larger  aocumulations  of  capital  than  are  often  found  in  new 
eooatries,  whose  industry  is  usually  employed  chieOy  in  agricultu- 

nl  pursuits,  which  afford  the  readiest  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
lifb.  MoreoTer,  England  ever  reg.irdcd  the  establishment  of  man- 
nfaetories  in  her  colonies  with  exti*eme  jealousy,  and  even  prohib- 
ited Boeh  as  would  oompote  with  her  own,  while  she  endeavored  to 
engross,  as  far  as  possible,  the  o  irrying  trade  between  America  and 
Europe^  in  the  hands  of  her  own  merchants. 

2.  The  state  of  eduo.\cton.  minners,  morals,  and  religion,  ooca-  •■  WwrntUm^ 
sional  notices  of  which  hive  heretofore  been  given,  vari^  oonside-  fHH^ni^'Snd 
rmbly  in  the  different  colonies.    TQn  the  subject  of  education,  it     refigion 
may  be  remarked  that  the  English  government  never  gave  any  en-  \i^^a!uifi!t 
eotvagement  to  the  cultivation  of  science  or  literature  in  the  Amo-   tsti  eofonfa 
rican  provinces,  except  in  the  solitary  instance  of  a  donation  by  *5{JJ|4jfSI" 
William  and  M<iry  in  aid  of  the  oollege,  which  took  its  name  f^m  Arifi«A#m»- 
them,  in  Virginia.    « The  following  were  the  views  of  Sir  William    •'JJT***' 
Berkeley,  a  royal  governor  of  Virginia,  on  the  sul^eot  of  popular  £j/Jfr)JJ*,^ 
edooation.    In  a  letter  descriptive  of  the  state  of  that  province,  ^J^JSJ^'J^ 
■ome  years  after  the  Restoration,  he  siys,  ^*  I  thank  God  there  are    ^^^teatim^r 
no  tne  sehoola  nor  printing  j  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  h<ive  these 
ktmdred  years.    For  learning  has  brought  heresy,  and  dlsobft. 
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AHALYSIS.  dlence^  and  sects  into  the  world ;  and  printing  divulges  them,  and 
"~~~""^~  commits  libels  against  the  government.    God  keep  us  from  both !-' 
1.  View^       3.  'Sir  William  Keith,  nominated  by  the  king  ns  goTemor  of 
**Krti!!!***  Pennsylvania  in  1717,  expressed  the  following  views  in  relation  to 
the  encouragement  of  learning  in  the  colonies.    ^'  As  to  the  college 
erected  in  Virginia,''  he  says,  "and  other  designs  of  a  like  nature, 
which  have  been  proposed  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  it  is 
only  to  be  observed,  in  general,  that  although  great  advantages 
may  accrue  to  the  mother  state  both  from  the  labor  and  luxury  of 
its  plantations,  yet  they  will  probably  bo  mistaken  who  imagine 
that  the  advancement  of  literature  and  the  improvement  of  arts  and 
sciences  in  our  American  colonies  can  be  of  any  service  to  the  Brit^ 
1  fHwrty  ish  state.^'    ^Among  the  instructions  sent  by  Charles  II.  to  Lord 
lSSen'in7/i§  EflSngham,  appointed  governor  of  Virginia  in  1C83,  the  king  ex- 
«9iof»te.     pressly  commanded  him  to  suffer  no  person  within  the  colony  to 
make  use  of  a  printing  press  on  any  occasion  or  pretence  whatever. 
And  when  Andros  was  appointed  governor  of  New  England,  in 
lG86.he  was  instructed  to  allow  no  printing  press  to  exist,  yet 
this  Injunction  appears  not  to  have  been  carried  into  effect 
a  £Aiauidn      ^'  'But  notwithstanding  the  man^  embarrassing  disoouragementi 
te  ^^MP  £^-  under  which  the  cause  of  education  labored,  the  colonies  of  New 
England,  in  particular,  did  not  neglect  its  interests.    In  Massachu- 
setts, every  township  containing  fifty  householders  was  early  ro« 
quired,  by  law,  to  establish  a  public  school ;  and  in  less  tha&  twen* 
ty  years  after  the  landing  of  the  pilgrims,  a  college  was  founded  at 
Cambridge ;  and  such  was  the  reputation  of  '^  Old  Harvard''  that  it 
numbered  among  .its  graduates,  not  only  persons  from  the  other 
colonics,  but,  often,  from  England  also. 
4.  Onwet        5.  ^Among  the  causes  which  contributed  to  the  general  disscmi* 
trmSedStiu  txniion  of  knowledge  in  New  England,  a  not  unimportant  one  was 
«reii«rB^<u**  the  strict  supervision  which  the  laws  required  over  the  morals  of 
loMwUdgt  St  ^^  youBg.    Not  only  vicious  indulgences  were  guarded  against) 
^'idn^     but  frivolous  amusements 'Were  reprob;ited,  and,  in  their  place,  so- 
briety  and  industry  were  encouraged.    The  natural  effect  of  such 
watchful  guardianship  was  to  cultivato  a  general  taste  for  reading, 
especially  among  a  people  deeply  absorbed  with  the  theological  con- 
troversies of  the  day. 
f.  Edueafitm,      G.  ^In  Virginia  and  the  southern  colonies,  where  the  inhaUtanis^ 
fti£  and    g'wded  in  the  selection £f  their  dwelling  places  chiefly  by  oouaide- 
Ute  Southern  rations  of  agricultural  convenience,  dispersed  themselves  over  the 
Coionie9.     f,^^  Qf  lYie  country,  often  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other, 
schools  and  churches  were  necessarily  rare,  and  social  intercourse 
but  little  known.    The  evils  of  the  state  of  society  thus  produced 
still  exist,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  s<mthern  portions  of  the 
t  p«0>4iteri*  Union.    <Tha  colonization  of  New  England  was  more  favorable  to 
jStftattdtS'  ^^  improvement  of  human  character  and  manners,  inasmuch  ss  the 
oHixmtiom.    Puritans  planted  themselves  in  small  societies,  that  they  might  the 
better  enjoy  the  ordinances  of  religion  and  the  means  of  education, 
the  two  pi^minent  objects  for  which  they  emigrated  to  America. 
T.  Eiueattm      7.  ^The  early  plant'Crs  in  the  Carolinua  and  Georgia  paid  very 
^umwSwT^  little  attention  to  the  interests  of  education,  and  for  a  long  period 
QtcTfrUL     the  sons  of  the  wealthy  only,  received  any  kind  of  school  edncation, 
«.  JlS^bm  in  and  for  this  they  were  sent  to  the  colleges  of  Europe,  or  to  the 
iSui%^SS^  seminaries  in  the  northern  colonics.    >When  in  ilM,  Governor 

n  the  assembly  the  impor- 

mpport  of  publio  worship 

W^mMmaf  — ^  '""  '—V—."'"  ^»  jw-.«,  — -  -^^^  passed  a  law,  inconsistent 

imSS:      with  religious  liberty,  for  the  support  of  a  particular  church,  and 
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iklio  imposed  taxes  for  the  pnrpose  of  fotmding  Bohoola.    The  for-  analtsi8. 

mer  law  retained  ita  force,  b3oaiise  it  was  supported  by  the  spirit • 

of  party,  bat  learning  was  negleoted,  beeanse,  (says  the  historian 

of  the  proTinoo,)  she  belonged  to  no  party  at  all.    ^Of  New  York,    i  bum  ^ 

now  so  distinguished  for  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  higher  fiS^Ycrk* 

leminaries  of  learning,  and  the  uniTeraal  diflFusIon  of  the  ad?an-       *" 

tages  of  common  school  education,  early  writers  say,  th.  X  the  great 

bulk  of  the  people  were  strangers  even  to  the  first  rudiments  of 

•oience  and  cuUiTation,  till  the  era  of  the  American  Rerolntlon. 

8.  *The  lirst  printing*  in  the  cc>lonics  was  executed  at  Boston  in  a  prCndn^, 
1630,and  the  first  newspaperf  was  published  therein  1704.    Atthis  ^^^^1^ 
latter  period  Bostba  contained  five  printing  offices  and  many  bo^-     coionu$. 
sellers'  shops ;  while  there  was  then  but  one  bookseller's  shop  in  New 
York,  and  not  one  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  or  the  Carolinas.    ^It    a  -^<><Mpa- 
should  be  remarked,  howerer,  that  so  lato  as  \696  there  were  '"'u^dT^ 


bnt  eight  newspapers  published  in  England,  although  a  greater 
nombur  was  published  during  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth. 

9.  ^Gmhaoie  says,  ^  The  press  in  America  was  nowhere  entirely    4.  Kenrto- 
ftee  from  legal  restraint  till  about  the  year  1755.    In  1723  James  fS^riSSii 
Franklin  was  prohibited  by  the  goremor  and  council  of  Massa-  qfehtprtmin 
ehnsetts  from  publishing  the  New  Sngland  Cournnt  without  pre-  **•  ooUmim. 
Tionsly  snbnutting  its  contents  to  the  rcTision  of  the  secretary  of 

the  proTinoe;  and   in  1754,  one  Fowle  was  imprisoned  by  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  the  same  prOTinee,  on  suspicion  of  having 
printed  a  pamphlet  eontainittg  reflections  on  some  members  of  the 
gOTomment.     Aftor  the  year  1730,  no  officer  appears  to  hare 
been  appointed  in  Massachusetts  to  exercise  a  particular  control 
over  tike  press;  but  prior  to  that  period,  the  imprimatitr  of  a 
licenser  wris  inscribed  on  many  of  the  New  Kngland  publications/' 
Mn  oonneetion  with  this  statement  it  should  be  remarked  that,    a  XMtnc- 
until  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  oentury,  liberty  of  the  press  jfHS^Jn^ 
ma  scarcely  known  in  England.    •Hume  says  that  "it  was  not-  tiuprt*9h% 
till  16»4  that  the  restrainta  wore  taken  off,  to  the  great  displeasure    ^^^^ 
of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  who,  seeing  no  where,  in  any  sorern-    ^^Smin. 
ment,  during  present  or  past  ages,  any  example  of  such  unlimited 
freedom,  douUod   much  iit  its  salutary  effects;   and    probably 
thought,  that  no  books  or  writings  would  ever  so  much  improve 
the  general  understanding  of  men,  as  to  render  it  safe  to  intrust 
th«n  with  an  indnlgeneo  so  easily  abused.-' 

10.  ^From  the  statements  that  have  been  made,  of  the  soanty  '•  ^^J^ 
advantages  of  common  school  education  in  all  the  provinces,  ex-  Sku  m/iu- 
eept  in  New  England — ^tho  late  establishment  of  the  newspaper  •''^JtoniaS'** 
press — and  the  almost  utter  destitution  of  higher  seminaries  of 
learning,  we  may  form  a  very  just  estimate  of  the  slow  progress  of 

science  and  literature  in  the  American  colonies.  Still  there  were 
men  of  genitis,  and  of  science  even,  in  America,  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution ; — men  whose  character  and  attainments  reflected  honor  on 
the  country  to  which  they  belonged,  and  who  iren  ornaments  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived. 


*  Th«  first  article  pfotilislMd  wm  th»  TrMmaa'*  Oath,  the  imetmd  «n  ataomiMs,  sad  the 
third  an  •diUon  ffi  th«  PmUhu.  It  vm  half  a  fmtury  later  VIbre  any  prtnttng  m  ennatad 
In  anr  oth«r  part  of  DritlKh  America.  In  IWfJ  the  firtt  println*  prewi  was  ««tabH«hod  ia 
Pennivlraala,  in  1683  In  Now  York,  In  1T09  In  Oonneetleut,  In  17»J  In  Maryland,  in  1720  in 
Tiririiiia,  and  In  1780  in  Booth  l^aroltna.  ^..  ^  ^  t    «w 

1  The  JSoatoo  ^'eeUy  News-letter.  In  171»  the  iiewmd  newjtpnper  wa«  JW^H"".  "**'»• 
tame  city,  and  in  the  aanw  year  the  third  wae  pnbMshed  In  IfhllndelphU.  In  1725  the  Oral 
oevn>«««  was  publidked  la  Nev  York,  and  In  1782  the  fret  la  Rhode  Uiaad. 
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ANALTSia.      11.  ^We  look  Upon  tho  sdentifie  diaooreries  of  Frankliii,*—- Qpoii 
— r~~rr~  Qodftrey's  inTontiou  of  the  quiidrant,t— upon  the  researches  «f 
^'aSSfeS!^  Bartram,  a  PennsyWaiuaii  duaker  and  farmer,  whom  Lmiueos 
sSl'aSiSSU.  ^^^  "^^  greatest  natural  botanist  in  the  world,"  (— upon  the 
SSHIuS!^  mathematical  and  astronomical  inTentlons  of  Ritienhouse^ — and 
upon  the  metaphysical  and  theolosioal  writings  of  £dwards,tt  with 
the  greater  pride,  when  we  consider  that  these  taiinent  men  owed 
their  attainments  to  no  fostering  care  which  Britain  erer  showed 
for  the  cultlYation  of  science  aiMl  literature  in  her  colonies, — that 
these  men  were  their  own.  instructors,  and  that  their  celebrity  is 
wholly  of  American  origin.    Thai  the  colonies  did  not  progrcas 
fii^ther  and  accomplish  m&re  in  the  paths  of  learning  during  the 
period  of  their  pupilage,  is  not  so  much  America's  fhul^as  Britain's 
shame. 
B.  Jbatamemt      12.  >As  we  have  haft  occasion  frequently  to  allude  to  the  spirit  of 
%fiiKo^  bigotry  and  intolerance  which  distinguished  the  eariy  inhabitants 
and  imour-  of  New  England,  we  may  here  appropriately  notice  the  change  ia 
^AirteML^  this  respect^  which  all  classes  of  people  had  undergone  long  l^fore 
the  period  of  the  Revolution.    Although  much  puritanic^  strict* 
nessand  formality  still  penraded  New  Elngland  manners,  yet  re> 
ligious  zeal  hod  become  so  tempered  with  <»arity,  thai  explosions 
of  frenzy  and  folly,  like  those  exhibited  by  the  early  Quakers,  and 
which  still  continued  to  occur  among  some  enthusiasts  so  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  no  longer  treated  m 
offences  asainst  religion,  but  as  riolations  of  publio  order  and  d^ 
cency^ ana  were  punished  accordingly;  Justice  being  tempered  bj 
prudence  and  mercy. 
t.  pecunimry      13.  'During  the  administration  of  Governor  Belcher,  the  assembly 
'jff^SSttir  ^ Massachusetts  passed  laws  making  pecuniary  compttisataen  to 
iuffiof.      the  descendants  of  those  Cluakers  who  had  suffered  capital  punish- 
ment in  the  years  1658  and  1659,  and  also  to  the  descendants  of 
those  who  had  been  the  yictims  of  the  persecutions  for  witohevaA 
4jeseMp>    in  1693.    «In  1729  the  legisUttnre  of  Conneetioat  exempted  Cloa- 
JeS!!£SSai  ^^^  ^'^^  Baptists  from  ecclesiastical  taxes;  and  two  years  later  % 

tasm       similarlaw  was  enacted  by  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts. 

9  St^HMMtf       14.  5The  exceeding  strictness  of  the  puriunical  Uws  of  Neir 

'oSifu^nf   Eneland  hare  led  manr  to  form  an  unworthy  opinion  of  the  graritj 

iv^£nr    and  coldness  of  New  England  manners.    And  yet  we  are  told  by 

fMm«n-    i^QjQ^rQQ^  writers  that  the  people  were  distinguished  by  innooent 


*  Be^tanln  VnuikBa. « ireU  known  Axnerleui  philottmher  and  ■tatafoum,  bora  at  Boston 
In  Jan.  I706,  dtoeovtrM  fbe  idend^  of  nghtalng  and  aMotrldtj,  which  ted  to  tiM  invmitloB 
of  the  lightning  rod. 

t  Thomas  Oodflmy,  hy  ttmda  a  glader  in  tho  dty  of  Phfladdphhs  toTontod  tha  nflaeHag 
qtiadnnt,  for  taking  the  alUtudes  of  the  sun  or  atarSf— «n  Instnunent  of  groat  ni»  in  astron- 
omy and  naTlgaiion.  John  Hadley,  Tice-pretidant  U  Che  Roral  Sodetjr  of  London,  baTiag 
•een  thla  inatniiQent,  took  a  deseif  ptSon  of  It,  and  aflarwarda,  In  May,  1781,  obulned  a  patent 
far  it. 

t  John  Baitiam.  bom  in  Chester  Co ,  Pann^lvanla,  In  1701,  was  a  telf-tanght  fenhis  ef 
▼arled  and  exienaiTe  attainments.  He  was  a  membrr  of  several  eminent  fofdgn  sodetiaa. 
and  wrote  sereral  communications  for  the  British  PhllosopWeal  Transactions.  At  the  age  of 
BSTsikty  he  traTeUed  through  Bast  Florida,  In  order  to  explore  Its  natural  produetioai,  and 
afterwards  published  a  Journal  of  his  obeervatlons. 

I  tittHA  Kittenhoose,  an  eminent  Amerloan  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Oermantown,  Penn- 
iyiTanla,  of  Oenaan.  pafonts,  in  1782.  He  was  a  doek  and  mathematical  tastrmnantaiaker 
w  trade.  Be  inrented  Che  American  orre^,  and  for  some  time  thought  hlmasif  the  In^enSDr 
of  flnxloos. 

I  Jonathan  Bd ward's  ^^  ^  Windsor,  Connectieut,  In  1708.  While  engaswl  In  Oie  pas. 
tpnl  charge  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians  he  compoeed  hU  mastetiy  disqoMilon  on  tbm 
!!£nMdom  of  the  ^nit "  From  this  seem*  of  labor  he  was  romoveil  to  the  idtuatlon  of 
2|m«e7  of  Princeton  College  In  New  Jersey,  wfaeT«  he  died  in  the  year  1758.  Jowk- 
™*^  Bdwafda,  ]>.D.,  soa  of  the  pteeedlffg^  "i*^  elected  Fmidsnt  of  Uuloa  CoBsga  la  17M. 
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Mlftrity  ftnd  true  politeness.    GnbAme  ntsserts  tliftt  '^  Lord  Bella-  ANALYSts. 

mont  waa  agreeably  surprised  with  the  gracefal  and  courteoas  de- 

meftnor  of  the  gentlemen  and  clergy  of  Connecticut,  and  confessed 
that  he  found  the  aspect  and  address  which  he  thought  peculiar  to 
nobility,  in  a  land  where  this  aristocratic  distinction  was  unknown.*' 


Id.  iProm  the  writings  of  one  who  resided  in  Boston  in  16S6,  i.  sew 
it  appears  that  ^  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  were  at  that  time  JStSSSSI!. 
distinguished  in  a  very  high  degree  by  their  cheerful  Tivacity,        um- 
their  hospitality,  and  a  courtesy,  the  more  estimable^  that  it  was 
indicative  of  real  benevolence."    •••  Men,"  says  Grahame,  "  devoted    •  J«tf  rr 
to  the  service  of  God,  like  the  first  generations  of  the  inhabitants    ^Smmi 
9i  New  England,  carried  throughout  their  lives  an  elevated  strain 
of  sentiment  and  purpose,  which  must  haye  communicated  some 
portion  of  its  own  grace  and  dignity  to  their  manners."    'Of  the  i.  Mmmen 
•late  of  manners  end  morals  in  Maryland,  yirginia|.  and  the  south-  ***fJiSnf^ 
em  colonies  generally,  we  cannot  give  so  gratifying  an  account     B^uthem 
While  the  upper  classes  of  inhabitants  among  the  southern  people 
were  distinguished  for  a  luxurious  and  expensive  hospitality,  they 
were  too  generally  addicted  to  the  vices  of  card-playing,  gambling, 
and  intemperance ;  while  hunting  and  cock-fighting  were  favorite 
amusements  of  persons  of  all  ranks 

16.  ^Grahame  has  the  following  not  unphilosophical  remarks  on  4 
Virginia  hospitality,  which  is  so  warmly  extolled  by  Beverley,  the  jJJJSSifJf 
•arly  historian  of  the  colony,  and  the  praises  of  which  have  oeen     rtrrmta 
80  often  reiterated  by  subsequent  writers.    "  A  life  like  that  of  the  *wi«*ttl^ 
first  Virginia  colonia  s,''  says  Grahame,  ^'  remote  from  crowded 

liannts,  unoccupied  by  a  variety  of  objects  and  purposes,  and  se- 
questered from  the  intelligence  of  passing  events,  is  the  life  of 
tiiose  to  whom  the  company  of  strangers  is  peculiarly  acceptable. 
All  the  other  circumstances  of  such  a  lot  contribute  to  the  promo- 
tion of  hospitable  habits.  As,  for  many  of  their  hours,  the  inhabi- 
tants can  find  no  more  interesting  occupation,  sgl  of  much  of  their 
superfluous  produce,  they  can  fi^  no  more  profitable  nse  than  the 
entertainment  of  visitors." 

17.  sHall,  in  his  ^  Travels  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,"  says,  a  ir«fr«  rv- 
**  Mr.  Jefferson  told  me,  that,  in  his  father's  time,  it  was  no  uncom-      '"^**' 
mon  thing  for  gentlemen  to  post  their  servants  on  the  main  road 

for  the  purpose  of  amicably  waylaying  and  bringing  to  their  houses 
any  travellers  who  might  chance  to  pass."    We  are  informed  of  a 
somewhat  similar  custom  that  prevailed  among  the  Quakers  of 
Pennsylvania.    *Galt,  in  his  Life  of  West,  says,  '^  In  the  houses  of   t.  sintvimr 
the  principal  fiunilies,  the  patricians  of  the  country,  unlimited  ^'SSSthH^ 
hospitality  formed  a  part  of  their  regular  economy.    It  was  the       Qaiu 
custom  amons  those  who  resided  near  the  highways  to  make  a  large 
fire  in  the  hall,  after  supper  and  the  last  religious  exercises  of  the 
evening,  and  to  set  out  a  table  with  refreshments  for  such  travellers 
as  might  have  occasion  to  pass  during  the  night;  and  when  the 
families  assembled  in  the  morning  they  seldom  firand  that  their  ta- 
bles had  been  unvisited.^ 

18.  TBut  whatever  diversities  in  manners,  morals,  and  general  IfJSSSmf 
oondition  might  have  been  found  in  the  seveml  colonies  in  the  early  tiummn,m»- 
periods  of  their  history,  yet  a  gradual  assimilation  of  character,  and  ^^^jf^iSn 
a  gradual  advance  in  wealth,  population,  and  the  means  of  happi-  tfu  ipohm  ^ 
ness,  wore  observable  among  all  as  we  approach  the  period  of  tiie  <*•  fJS!^^' 
B.evolutton.  *It  cannot  be  denied,  however^  that  New  Enghmd  eo-  g,  pr^/krene* 
lonial  oharacter  uid  New  England  colonial  history  furnish,  on  the  f^^^^J^ 
whole,  the  most  agreeable  reminisoenoss,  as  well  as  the  most  abun-  ^  g^^ 
daat  mat«ial9  for  the  historian.    'We  aUfO  observ*  mudh  in  New  pntfS^m*^ 
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ANALYSIS  England,  tm  ire  approacli  the  dbse  of  her  coltmiel  history,  that  la 

■  calculated  to  gratiQr  the  mind  that  lo\es  to  dwell  on  scenes  of  eub* 

*?Srti  fin^  stantinl  felicity.    We  behold,  at  this  period,  a  country  of  mcderate 

tend,  prior  to  fertility  occupied  by  an  industrious,  hardy,  cheerful,  Tirtuous,  and 

'^Sm^^  intelligent  population,  a  country  where  moderate  labor  earned  a 

liberal  reward,  where  prosperity  was  connected  with  freedom,  where 

a  general  simplicity  of  manners  and  equality  of  condition  prevailcdi 

and  where  the  future  invited  with  promises  of  an  enlarging  expanse 

I.  Time  fair  of  human  happiness  and  rirtue.     *Such  was,  briefly,  the  happy  con- 

ntKSSiSSrf   ^i^ion  of  New  England,  and  the  domestic  prosperity  of  her  people, 

and,  partially  so  at  lenst,  of  some  of  the  middle  eolooies,  when  the 

gatherings  of  that  storm  besan  to  anpear,  which^  for  a  while, 

rteifNf*  iHc*  shroodedthe  horizon  of  their  hopes  in  aarkness  and  gloom ;  a  pe- 

mX^^Sl^.  fiod  upon  which  we  now  look  back  with  feelings  of  almost  terrified 

piat€  tM$     aw(^  at  the  threatened  ruin  which  mipended  over  our  fathers,  bat 

'TSJcSy.*^  with  thankful  gratitude  that  the  Almighty  disposer  of  eveata  did 

not  desert  them  when  the  tempest  in  its  fury  was  upon  then. 


PART    III. 

AMERICAN   REVOLUTION.. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CAUSES  WHICH  LED  TO  THE  REVOLUTION. 


w<^ 


1.  'Of  the  several  wars  in  which  the  Americ&n  coloniea  i.  tnuci 
af  Fnnce  and  England  were  involved,  it  has  been  oh-  if^^.^ 
served  thai  ail,  except  the  last, — called  in  America  the  *^!i!jli£?* 
French  ond  Indian  War,  originated  in  European  intereGts,  ^^^^ 
end  quarrels  between  the  parent  states;  and  that  the  ^"JJ^"™ 
colonial  hostilities  were  but  socondary.  tnoveniente,  in- 
cidentally connected  with  the  weightier  aSaira  of  Europe. 

*In  th^  French  and  Indian  war,  however,  a  different  Bcene    x  orim 
was  prcsentf^d :    jealousies   and    diapulea   of   American  JSS^^. 
origin,  fomented  by  ombitioua  rivalries  that  began  with 
the  planting  of  the  French  and  English  colonies,  had  ex- 
tended their  influence  to  the  Old  Worid,  and  brought  into     ».  Qfm 
hostile  collision  nearly  all  the  states  of  Europe.  'l^Xii' 

2.  *The  great  value  which  France  and  England  at  this  f^Z!St!i 
time  attached  to  their  possesaionB  in  America  cannot  fn!l  ^ff^L, 
to  be  remarked  in  ibo  prodigious  efforts  which  each  mado  J^y'J* 
for  univenal  dominion  there  ;  and  yet  before  the  close  of    iK«<»"- 
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ANALYSIS,  the  "  Seven  Years*  War,"  Bngland  becams  so  jealous  of 
"  the  growing  power  of  her  colonies,  and  the  military  spirit 

which  they  had  displayed,  that  a  diversity  of  opinion  arose 
in  her  councils,  whether  she  should  retain  the  Canadas 
for  the  security  of  her  colonial  population,  or  restore  them 
to  France,  in  the  hope  that  the  vicinity  of  a  rival  power 
would  operate  as  a  salutary  check  upon  any  aspirations 
for  American  independence.  Already  England  secretly 
feared  an  event  which  all  her  colonial  policy  tended  to 
hasten,  and  which,  it  now  becan  to  bd  seen,  every  increase 

*.t  of  American  power  rendered  more  certain. 

5!  irtSSrSi      ^*  ^^^^  whatever  may  have  been  the  apprehensions  of 

^rz  ^TtfteinirHih  British  statesmen,  and  the  views  entertaineid  by  some  lead- 

SUptrM.  ing  minds  in  America,  it  is  evident  that  the  great  msjor- 
itv  of  the  colonists  indulged  at  this  time  no  thoughts 
of  separation  from  the  mother  country,  and  -that  the 
most  they  anticipated  from  the  subversion  of  the  French 
power  in  America  was  future  exemption  from  French  and 
Indian  wars,  and  a  period  of  tranquil  prosperity,  when  they 

t' «  should  be  allowed  '<  to  sit  under  their  own  vine  and  fig 

5  !  *'JJ£/S1S?*  *^®®»  ^^^  ^^"^  ^  molest  or  make  them  afraid*"*    "But 

tej0u»MfmoH  notwithstanding  the  general  feeling  of  loyalty  which  pre- 
aSian  qfjM  vailcd  at  the  conclusion  of  the  French  and  Indian  war, 


•^  French  and 


MAtan  War,  yet  scarcely  had  that  struggle  ended  when  a  ooatest  aroae 
between  the  desire  of  power,  on  the  one  hand,  and  abhor- 
rence  of  oppression  on  the  oUier,  which  finally  resulted  in 
•rS'SwS  **^®  dismemberment  of  the  British  empire.     'The  general 
JS'Se  «8i£  ^^'^s^  which  prepared  the  minds  of  the  American  people 
^tfu  Anw'h  for  that  contest  with  the  parent  state  may  be  seen  ope- 
rSSSuM.    rating  throogbout  their  entire  colonial  history, — in  the 
early  encroachments  upon  their  civil  rights,  and .  in  the 
later  oppressive  restrictions  upon  their  commerce,  long 
before  any  decided  acts  of  oppression  had  driven  them  to 
open  resistance.'!' 
offSSiftSi       4.  ^Althongh  the  Americans  were  under  different  colo- 
foJ^^Siuv  Dial  governments,  yet  they  were  socially. united  as  one 
uniua^tm  people  by  the  identity  of  their  language^  laws,  and  cus- 
toms, and  the  ties  of  a  common  kindred  ;  and  still  morcy 
by  a  common  participation  in  the  vicissitudes  of  peril  and 
'/Sa»£?  Buffering  through  which  they  had  passed.     'These  and 
had  on  their  Other  causes  had  closely  united  them  in  one   common 
Enriani.    interest,  and,  in  the  ratio   of  their   fraternal  union   as 


*  fitttehiiuon,  ad  hlBtoriaa  oif  Hataftchuetts,  anerts  thsfc  '^  An  emplM,  eepanto  or  diitiael 
ftoB  Brttt^n,  no  mAB  Qmi  iditv  txiMetod  or  desired  to  woei  ttlthoagb,  from  tbe  eoauatn  In- 
enM»  of  fnhabfhipts  hx  %  part  of  tbe  i^obe  wUoh  aatore  Mtordad  uwwry  IndooeiBanC  io  ealtl^ 
v«te,  Mttbmoiiti  vovld  gtsttaaUy  extend,  and,  tn  distant  ogtM,  aa  independent  empire  would 


^^^Vgoedlng  thmTexaaiof  tUf  «haptaelMYebeeBelMQfidftaintfMieiMOledUfcmQ| 
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ooloniesy  had  weakened  their  attachment  to  the  parent    176S. 
land.  


5.  'Before  they  left  England,  they  were  allied  in  prin- 1- 
ciple  and  feeling  with  the  republican,  or  liberal  party ;    thtpmptH 
which  was  ever  seeking  to  abridge  the  prerogatives  of  die 
crown,  and  to  enlarge  the  liberties  of  the  people.     They 
seofied  at  the  **  divine  right  of  kings,"  looked  upon  rulers 

as  pnhlic  servants  bound  to  exercise  their  authority  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  the  governed,  and  maintained  that  it 
IS  the  inalienable  right  of  the  subject,  freely  to  give  his 
money  to  the  crown,  or  to  withhold  it  at  his  discretion. 

6.  'With  such  principles,  it  is  not  surprising  that  any  %  *»*ygff 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  her  colonies,  JitJSmtij 
^ould  be  met  with  determined  opposition ;  and  we  are  '^SjSSl^ 
surprised  to  find  that  severe  restrictions '  upon   Ameri- 

can  commerce,  highly  injurious  to  the  colonies,  but  bene- 
ficial to  England,  had  long  been  submitted  to  without  open 
resentment. 

7.  "Such  were  the  navigation  acts,  which,  for  the  bene-  Jt^g^^ 
fit  of  English  shipping,  declared*  that  no  merchandise  of    Awytow 
the  English  plantations  should  be  imported  into  England  ^^'JJJU^^ 
in  any  other  than  English  vessels ; — ^which,  for  the  benefit  Jg^f^,^. 
of  English  manufacturers,  prohibited^  the  exportation  from  tdt^mm* 
the  colonies,  and  the  introduction  from  one  colony  into  an-  seejtp.  itm, 
odier,  of  hats  and  woollens  of  domestic  manufacture  ; —     iHmt 
which  forbade  hatters  to  have,  at  one  time,  more  than  two, 
apprentices ; — ^which  prohibited*  the  importation  of  sugar,     ••  »"•• 
rum,  and  molasses,  without  the  payment  of  exorbitant  du- 
ties ; — which  forbade'  the  erection  of  certain  iron  works,     *•  vm, 
and  the  manufacture  of  steel ;  and  which  prohibited  the 

felling  of  pitch  and  white  pine  trees,  not  comprehended 
within  inclosures. 

8.  ^Although  parliament,  as  early  as  1733,  had  imposed  J;£S2r«IU 
duties  on  sugar  and  molasses  imported  into  the  colonies,  mminMm 
yet  the  payment  of  them  was  for  many  years  evaded,  or 
openly  violated,  with  but  little  interference  by  the  British 
authorities.     4n  1761  an  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the  2JS£jf 
act,  by  the  requisition,  from  the  colonial  courts,  of  ^'  writs 

of  assistance ;"  which  were  general  search-warrants,  au- 
thorizing the  kind's  officers  to  search  for  suspected  articles 
which  had  been  introduced  into  the  provinces  without  the 
payment  of  the  required  duties.     •In  Boston,  violent  ex-  •Jggy 
citements  prevailed  ;  the  apjdications  for  the  writs  were     BoMom. 
met  by  the  spirited  opposition  of  the  people,  and  the  bold 
denunciations  of  Thatcher,  Otis,  and  others.     'In  1763,     1768. 
the  admiralty  undertook  to  enforce  the  strict  letter  of  the  l^SmSSi 
laws ;  vessels  engaged  in  the  contraband  commerce  were 
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ANALYSIS,  seized  and  confiscated ;  and  the  colonial  trade  with  the 

* '  West  Indies  was  nearly  annihilated. 

1764.         9.  4n  1764,  the  sugar  act  was  re-enacted;  accompa- 
I.  H^  in   ^^  |jy  ^^  ^^^  formal  declaration,  on  the  part  of  parlia- 
%.  Mr.  arm-  ment,  of  the  design  of  taxing  the  colonies.     *At  the  same 
iSnin^w  time,  Mr.  Grenvifle,  the  prime  minister,  introduced  a  reso. 
^^SoX^  lution,  "  That  it  would  be  proper  to  charge  certain  stamp 
%.  Mareh  !•.  duties  ott  the  colonies."     The  resolution  was  adopted*  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  consideration  of  the  pro. 
posed  act  was  postponed  to  the  next  session  of  parliament ; 
giving  to  the  Americans,  in  the  mean  time,  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  sentiments  with  regard  to -these  novel 
measures  of  taxation. 
B.  fitfaw-        10.  'The  colonies  received  the  intelligence  of  these 
^prwSdSS*,  proceeding  with  a  general  feeling  of  indignation.     They 
'dSm^ST  considered  them  the  commencement  of  a  system  of  reve- 
^'^"^     nue,  which,  if  unresisted,  opened  a  prospect  of  qppressioa, 
boundless  in  extent,  and  endless  in  duraticm.     The  pro- 
posed stamp-act  was  particularly  obnoxious.     Numerous 
political  meetings  were  held  \    remonstrances  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  king,  and  the  two  houses  of  parliament ; 
and  agents  were  sent  to  London,  to  exert  all  their  influ- 
ence in  preventing,  if  possible,  the  intended  act  from  be- 
coming a  law. 
i,Mtmmu»     11.  ^While  England  asserted  her  undoubted  right  to 
vor'^ttainf  tax  the  colonies,  the  latter  strongly  denied  both  the  justice 
tfmcotomim.  ^j^^  ^jj^  constitutionality  of  the  claim.     The  former  main- 
tained  that  the  colonies  were  but  a  portion  of  the  British 
empire  ;  that  they  had  ever  submitted,  as  in  duty  bound, 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  mother  country  ;  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  colonies  were  as  much  represented  in  parlia- 
ment as  the  great  majority  of  the  English  nation ;  that 
the  taxes  proposed  were  but  a  moderate  interest  for  the 
immense  sums  which  had  already  been  bestowed  in  the 
defence  of  the  colonies,  and  which  would  still  be  required, 
for  their  protection ;  and  that  protection  itself  is  the  ground 
that  gives  the  right  of  taxation. 
0.  Jrfumsnm      12.  *0n  the  other  hand  it  was  maintained,  as  a  funda- 
^JJ^    mental  principle,  that  taxation  and  representation  are  in- 
separable ;  that  the  colonies  were  neither  actually  nor 
virtually  represented  in  the  British  parliament ;  and  that, 
if  their  property  might  be  taken  from  them  without  their 
consent,  there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  oppression  which 
might  be  exercised  over  them.    They  said  they  had  hith- 
erto supposed,  that  the  assistance  which  Great  Britain  had 
given  them,  was  offered  from  motives  of  humanity,  and 
not  as  the  price  of  their  liberty ;  and  if  she  now  wished 
pay  Ibr  it,  she  must  make  an  allowaQoe  for  the  assistance 
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the  herself  had  received  from  the  odonies,  and  for  the    1^6^ 

advantages  she  had  gained  by  her  oppressive  restnctions 

on  American  commerce  ;  and  that,  as  for  future  protec- 
tion, the  colonies  had  full  confidence  in  their  ability  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  any  foreign  enemy. 


13.  ^Notwithstanding  the  murmurs  whidi  had  arisen  i-srh* 
from  every  quarter,  the  British  ministers  were  not  to  be         ^ 
diverted  from  their  plan ;  and  early  in  1765,  the  stamp 

•ot  passed*  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  five    m.  p«h.  r. 
to  one, — the  House  of  Lords,^  without  any  opposition, —  kiUNkt. 
and  soon  after  received*  the  royal  assent.     This  act  or-  «.  iitt«k«L 
dained  that  instruments  of  writing,  such  as  deeds,  bonds, 
notes,  and  printed  pamphlets,  almanacs,  newspapers,  dz;c., 
i^uld  be  executed  on  stamped  paper ;  for  which  a  duty 
should  be  paid  to  the  crown.     The  act  was  to  go  into  op- 
eration  on  the  first  day  of  November  of  the  same  year. 

14.  'When  the  news  of  the  passage  of  this  act  reached  ^^^SSST 
America,  a  general  indignation  spr^  throu^  the  coun-      nim. 
try ;  breaki^  forth,  in  some  places,  in  acts  of  outrage  and 
violence ;  and  in  others  assuming  the  spirit  of  calm  but 
determined  resistance.     'At  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  the  tLibwfiim* 
bells  were  muffled   and  rung  a  funeral  peal ;  at  New  mSSS^rm- 
Yorky  the  act  was  carried  through  the  streets  with  a  ^^fffJS^ 
death's  head  afiued  to  it,  and  styled  "  The  folly  of  Eng- 

land  and   the   ruin  of  America."    *The   stamps  them-  j^w^N'^. 
selves,  in  many  places,  were  seized  and  destroyed  ;  the  i^mnUfi 
hcnises  of  those  who  sided  with  the  government  were  plun- 
dered ;  the  stamp  officers  were  compelled  to  resign ;  and 
the  doctrine  was  openly  avowed,  that  England  had  no  right 
to  tax  America. 

15.  'In  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  Patrick  Henry  intro^  •.  Tht  vim' 
duced**  a  series  of  seven  resolutions;  the  firjt  four  assert-  '^£S^ 
ing  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  colonists ;  the  fifth  de-  <•  xv.  im, 
daring  the  exclusive  right  of  that  assembly  to  tax  the  in- 
habitants of  that  colony ;  and  the  other  two  asserting  that 

the  people  were  ^  not  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  any  law 
or  ordinance  whatsoever,"  designed  to  impose  taxaticm 
upon  them,  other  than  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly ;  and  that  any  person  who,  "  By  writing  or 
speaking,"  should  maintain  the  contrary,  should  be  deem- 
ed *<  an  enemy"  to  the  colonies. 

16.  'In  the  heat  of  the  discussion  which  followed,  Henry  ^mhm 
boldly  denounced  the  policy  of  the  British  sovemment;  "* 
and,  carried  by  the  fervor  of  his  zeal  beyond  the  bounds 
of  prudence,  he  declared  that  die  king  had  acted  the  part 
of  a  tyrant.  Alluding  to  the  fate  of  other  tyrants  he  ex- 
claimed, «  Cffisar  had  his  Brutus,  Chartes  I.  his  CromweH, 
and  George  the  Third,"— here  pausing  a  moment  untfl 
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A1ULT0I9.  the  cry  of  "  Treason,  treaaon,"  had  ended, — he  added, 

• "  may  profit  by  their  example.     If  thb  be  treaaon,  make 

the  tnost  of  it." 
..Ftef«QfA«      17.  'After  a  violent  debate,  the  first  five  readuttoas 
^tUmrm!   ^®'®  carried*  by  the  bold  eloquence  of  Henry,  thou^  by  a 
small  majority.     The  other  two  were  consid^^  too  au- 
dacious and  treasonable,  to  be  admitted,  even  by  the  wann- 
est  fri^ids  of  America.     On  the  following  day,  in  the  aiU 
sence  of  Henry,  the  fifth  resolution  was  rescinded ;  but 
the  whole  had  already  gone  forth  to  the  country,  rousing 
the  people  to  a  more  earnest  assertion  of  their  rights,  and 
kindling  a  more  lively  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  liberty. 
s.  proeui^       18.  *The  assembly  of  Massachusetts  had  been  moved  by 
JuSmiSif  a  kindred  spirit ;  and  before  the  news  of  the  prooeediogs 
^'f^    in  Virginia  reached  them,  they  had  taken^  the  decisive 
h.  ioMt.    Step  of  calling  a  congress  of  deputies  from  the  several  col* 
onies,  to  meet  in  the  ensuing  October,  a  few  weeks  before 
the  day  appointed  fi>r  the  stamp  act  to  go  into  opeiatioa. 
'  JLSgy^  *^^  ^^  mean  time  the  popular  feeling  against  the  stamp 
^^^^^^  <^t  continued  to  increase;  town  and  oountrv  meetings 
mrmnhm.    y^^^Q  ii^jj  Iq  every  colony ;  associations  were  formed  |  in- 
flammatory speeches  were  made ;  and  angry  resolutions 
were  adopted  ;  and,  in  all  directions,  every  measure  was 
taken  to  keep  up  and  aggravate  the  p<^ular  dtsooBtent.- 
4.  prtmi        19.  ^In  the  midst  of  the  excitement,  which  was  still  in* 
jSSSo&Sii  creasing  in  violence,  the  First  Colonial  Comoxbss  met* 
^""^^    at  New  York,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October,    Nine 
colonies  were   represented,  by  tweaty-^ight  delegates. 
Timothy  Ruggles,  of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  president. 
After  mature  deliberation,  the  congress,  agreed  on  a  Dsc- 
LARATioN  OF  RiGHTS  and  a  statement  of  grie  vanoes.     They 
asserted,  in  strong  terms,  the  right  of  the  colonies  to  be  ex* 
empted  from  all  taxes  not  imposed  by  their  own  represen* 
tatives.     They  also  concurred  in  a  petition  to  the  king, 
and  prepared  a  memorial  to  each  house  of  parliament. 
•.  By  wtom      20.  *The  proceedings  were  approved  by  all  the  mem- 
'^[SSy"  bers,  except  Mr.  Ruggles  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  C^. 
JSil^Stim  den  of  New  Jersey ;  but  the  deputies  of  throQ  of  the  oob- 
■'''•^     nies  had  not  been  authorized  hy  their  respecfive  legisla. 
tures  to  apply  to  the  king  or  parilament.     The  petition  and 
memorilds  were,  therefore,  signed  by  the  delegates  of  nx 
col<u)ies  only ;  but  all  the  rest,  whether  represented  or 
not,  afterwards  approved  the  measures  adopted. 
%yirrtMa§f     21«  *On  the  arrival  of  the  first  of  November,  the  day 
on  which  the  stamp  aot  waste  go  into  operation,  scarcely 
a  sheet  of  the  numerous  bales  of  stamped  paper  which  had 
been  sent  to  America,  was  to  be  found  in  the  colonies. 
Most  of  it  had  been  destiroyedi  or  reshipped  to  England* 
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'The  iint  of  NoTember  was  kept  as  a  day  of  mourning.     17M, 
Shops  and  stores  wore  closed ;  the  vessels  displayed  their  ■ 
flags  at  half  mast ;  bells  were  muffled,  and  tolled  as  for  a  ^'^um^ 
funeral ;  effigies  were  hung  and  burned  ;  and  every  thing      ^""^ 
was  done  to  manifest  the  determined  opposition  of  the  peo- 
ple to  th»  ftot,  its  authors,  and  advocates. 


32«  *As  by  the  terms  of  the  act,  no  legal  business  oould  be  Vi|S^-|Ac 
transacted  without  the  use  of  stamped  paper,  business  was  ^^^^^ 
for  a  time  suspended.  The  courts  were  closed;  marria*  foetiom. 
ges  oeesed ;  vessels  were  delayed  in  the  harbors ;  and  al! 
the  social  and  mercantile  affidrs  of  a  continent  stagnated  at 
once.  By  d^i^rees,  however,  things  resumed  their  usual 
ooune:  law  and  bosiQesB  trsnsactions  were  written  on 
unstamped  paper ;  and  the  whole  machinery  of  society 
went  on  as  before,  without  regard  to  the  act  of  parliament. 

28.  'About  this  time  the  assoeiations  of  the  ''  Sons  of   t^^feMte^ 
laberUf**  assumed  an  extent  and  importance  which  exerted    "  ion*  ^ 
mat  influence  on  subsequent  events.    These  societies,    '^^'^^ 
fonning  a  powerful  combination  of  the  defenders  of  liberty 
throaghout  all  the  colonies,  denounced  the  stamp  act  as  a 
flagrant  outrage  on  the  British  constitution.     Their  mem- 
bers resolved  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  press,  at  all  haz- 
ards,  and  pledged  their  lives  and  property  for  the  defence 
of  those  who,  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  as  freemen, 
should  become  the  objects  of  British  tyranny. 

24.  *The  merchants  of  New  York,  Boston  and  Phila-  4.  Nm4mpor' 
d^phia,  and,  subsequently,  of  many  other  places,  entered  ^'^^IZST' 
into  engagementa  with  each  other  to  import  no  more  goods 
from  Great  Britain,  until  the  stamp  act  should  be  repealed. 
'Individuals  and  families  denied  themselves  the  use  of  all    %£S|^ 
foreign  luxuries ;  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  came  ^^^H^ 
into  general  use;  and  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  was   TA«<^tec. 
almost  entirely  suspended. 

25*  'When  the  accounts  of  the  proceedings  in  America   1.  sewt^ 
were  (ransmitfed  to  England,  they  were  received,  by  the  hSUfSSHi 
government,  with  resentment  and  alarm.     Fortunately,  **e)£S?S?' 
however,  the  former  ministry  had  been  dismissed ;  and,    ••*»<»'nf. 
in  the  place  of  Lord  Grenville,  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, a  friend  of  America,  had  been  appointed  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,     ^o  the  new  ministry  it  was  obvious  that  t.  cowh  m-' 
the  odious  stamp  act  must  be  repealed,  or  that  the  Amer.  nSnukit- 
icans  must,  by  force  of  arms,  be  reduced  to  submission.       '^' 
The  former  being  deemed  the  wisest  course,  a  resoluticm     1766. 
to  repeal  was  introduced  into  parliament. 

26.  "A  long  and  angry  debate  followed.  The  rcsolu-  J,gTJgj^ 
tion  was  violently  oppwed  by  Lord  Grenville  and  his  ad-  maggtdtM 
herents ;  and  as  warmly  aidvocated  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  au^Mt. 
House  <^Ck»nmons,  and  by  Lord  Camden  in  the  House  of 
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ASMhYma.  Peers.     Mr.  ^itt  boldly  justified  the  colonista  in  opposing 

^^      the  stamp  act.     '"  You  have  no  right,"  said  he,  "  to  tax 

L iir^r«  America.     I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted.     Three 

"'*^*^    millions  of  our  fellow^ubjects,  so  lost  to  every  sense  of 

virtue,  as  tamely  to  give  up  their  liberties,  would  be  fit 

instruments  to  noake  slaves  of  the  rest."     He  eouoluded 

by  expressing  his  deliberate  judgment,  that  the  stamp 

act  **  ought  to  be  repealed,  absolutely,  totally,  and  imme- 

diatdiy." 

aUMiaro-       27.  *The  repeal  was  at  length  carried  ;•  but  it  was  ac- 

•.  Mueifis  <^^P<i^>>i^  l>y  &  declaratory  act,  designed  a»a  kind  of  salvo 

to  the  national  honor,  aifirming  that  parliament  had  power 

•  Hy  cte  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever.     The  repeal 

neetveiZ  was  received  with  great  joy,  in  Liondon,  by  the  manufao- 

''^"'^     turers  and  friends  of  America.     The  shipping  in  the  river 

Thames  displayed  their  colors,  and  houses  were  illuminated 

throughout  the  city.     The  news  was  received  in  America 

4.  M  jbmr-  with  lively  expressions  of  joy  and  gratitude.  Public  thanks. 

^^       givings  were  held ;  the  importation  of  British  goods  was 

[  again  encouraged  ;  and  a  general  calm,  without  a  parallel 

in  history,  immediately  succeeded  the  storm  which  had 

raged  with  such  threatening  violence. 

^hSSSlSd^     28.  ^Other  events,  however,  soon  fanned  the  fiame  of 

nvemmmt.  discord  anew.     The  passage  of  the  declaratory  act  might 

have  been  a  sufficient  warning  that  the  repeal  of  the 

:  stamp  act  was  but  a  truce  in  the  war  against  American 

I  iSiSSSin  "8^^     ^'^^  Rockingham  ministry    ^ving  been  dis- 

i  b.  Jaif .  17W.  swved,  a  new  cabinet  was  formed^  under  Mr.  Pitt,  who 

:  TN^^  was  created  Earl  of  Chatham.     *  While  Mr.  Pitt  was  con* 


\ 
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fined  by  sickness,  in  the  country,  Mr.  Townsend,  dian- 

cellor  of  the  exchequer,  revived  the  scheme  of  taxing 

America.     By  him  a  IhII  was  introduced  into  parliament, 

imposing  duties  on  glass,  paper,  painters'  colois,  and  tetu 

1767.         29.  "In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Pitt  the  bill  passed  with  but 

^  ^Sn?^  ^^®  opposition,  and  was  approved*  by  the  king.     *A  bill 

o  jvMfli.    was  also  passed  establishing  a  board  of  trade  in  the  eolo- 

^^SSS&  ^^^  independent  of  colonial  legislation  ;  and  another^ 

I"*"**      suspending  the  legidative  power  of  the  assembly  of  New 

York,  until  it  should  furnish  the  kinffV  troops  with  oar* 

HSstUmum  tain  supplies  at  the  expense  of  the  colony.     **The  exmte- 

ju0«mma    2nent  produced  in  America,  by  the  passage  of  these  billsy 

was  scarcely  less  than  that  occasioned  by  the  passage  of 

the  stamp  act,  two  years  before. 

^mmSSm^     30.  "The  colonial  assemblies  promptly  adopted  spirited 

"jonmam-  re8oluti(»is  against  the  odious  enactments ;  new  associa- 

^'''*^''    tioos,  in  support  of  domestic  manufactures,  and  against 

poMNM   ^^  ^^^  ^^  importation  of  British  fabrics,  were  entered 

-'«^-     into;  the  political  writersof  the  day  filled  the  cc^umnaof 
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the  public  papers  with  earnest  appeals  to  the  people ;  and, 
already,  the  legislative  authority  of  parliament  over  the 
colonies,  instead  of  being  longer  the  subject  of  doubt, 
began  to  be  boldly  denied.  The  assembly  of  Massachu- 
setts sent*  a  circular  to  the  other  colonies,  entreating  their 
0D<4>peratian  in  obtaining  a  redress  of  grievances. 

dl.  ^This  circular  highly  displeased  the  British  minis- 
try,  who  instructed  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to 
require  the  assembly,  in  his  majesty's  name,  to  **  rescind'' 
the  xeaolution  adopting  the  circular ;  and  to  express  their 
^disapprobation  of  that  rash  and  kastif  proceeding." 
*The  as8enri>ly,  however,  were  not  intimidated.  T^y 
passed  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  not  to  rescind  ;  and  cit- 
ing, as  an  additional  cause  of  complaint,,  this  attempt  to 
restrain  their  right  of  deliberation,  reaffirmed  their  opin* 
ions  in  still  more  energetic  language.  ^Governor  Bernard 
then  diisolved  the  assembly,  but  not  before  they  had  pre- 
pared a  list  of  accusations  against  him,  and  petitioned  the 
king  for  his  removal. 

32.  ^These  proceedings  were  soon  aAer  followed  by  a 
violent  tumult  in  Boston.  A  sloop  having  been  seissed^ 
by  the  custom-house  officers  for  violating  some  of  the  new 
commercial  regulations,  the  people  assembled  in  crowds, 
attacked  the  houses  of  the  officers,  assaulted  their  persons, 
and,  finally,  obliged  them  to  take  refuge  in  Castle  Wil. 
liam,*  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  *At  the 
request  of  the  gnvemor,  who  had  complained  of  the  re- 
fraotory  spirit  of  the  Bostoniana,  General  Gage,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  forces  in  America,  was 
ordered  to  station  a  military  force  in  Boston,  to  overawe 
the  citizens,  and  protect  the  custom-house  officers  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

33.  'The  troops,  to  the  number  of  700,  arrived  from 
Hali&x,  late  in  September,  and,  cm  the  first  of  October, 
under  cover  of  the  cannon  of  the  ships,  landed  in  the 
tfiwiky  with  muskets  charged,  bayonets  fixed,  and  all  the 
military  parade  usual  on  entering  an  enemy's  country. 
'The  selectmen  of  Boston  having  peremptorily  refused  to 
provide  quarters  for  the  soldiers,  the  governor  ordered  the 
statfr-house  to  be  opened  for  their  reception.  The  impos- 
ing display  of  military  force  served  only  to  excite  the 
indignatioa  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  most  irritating  lan- 
guage passed  between  the  soldiers  and  the  citizens ;  the 
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•  CksOe  WSUam  wm  od  GMtle  lahiid,  oaarlj  time  mOc*  B.S.  ftom  Botttm.  In  1798  Vw- 
MetniMtta«ed6«  Hbt  IbrtreM  to  Um  United  StMei.  On  the  7th  Dec.,  179B.  H  "wm  tMUmI  of 
PmidMii  AAaau^  irhooMMd  it  F^t  hidvtdttKg.  Half  •  nil*  north  la  Co««nM*^2ite^ 
on  wtaUh  la  JFort  Wantn,    BatwMn  «um  two  Ibsta  la  tba  eatranoa  to  Boalon  Eaxbor.    (F— 
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ANAXtTma.  former  looking  upon  the  latter  as  rebels,  and  the  latter 
.  r^arding  the  former  as  the  instruments  of  a  most  odious 

tyranny. 

1769.  34.  '£arly  in  the  following  year,  both  houses  of  par^ 
^SSSS?^  liament  went  a  step  beyond  SX  that  had  preceded — cen- 

^  paritmumt,  suring,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  conduct  of  the  people 

.  ivw.    ^^  Massachusetts, — approving  the   employment  of  force 

against  the  rebellious,  and  praying  the  king  to  direct  the 

governor  of  Massachusetts  to  cause  those  guilty  of  trea* 

t  aiwf»   son  to  be  arrested  and  sent  to  England  for  trial.     'These 

1  ffSSSS^d?*  proceedings  of  parliament  called  forth,  from  the  colonial 

^  atmkum.    assemblies,  still  stronger  resolutions,  declaring  the  exclu- 

"^  sive  right  of  the  people  to  tetx  themselves,  and  denying 

the  right  of  his  majesty  to  remove  an  o^nder  out  of  the 
"?  country  for  trial. 

^  *'^lSbSJ^      ^'  *^^^  refractory  assemblies  of  Yiiginia  and  North 

-Z  cto^ft    Carolina  were  soon  after  dissolved  by  their  governors. 

-  ^  %mSS^  The  governor  of  Massachusetts  having  called  iipon  the 

, «  assembly  of  that  province  to  provide  funds  for  the  pay- 

J  ment  of  the  troops  quartered  among  them,  they  resolved 

t  that,  they  never  would  make  such  provision.     The  gover« 

*  ^  nor,  therefore,  prorogued  the  assembly,  and,  soon  afler 

«.  Avff.      being  recalled,  was  succeeded*  in  office  by  Lieutenaot* 

governor  Hutchinson. 

1770.  36.  4n  March  of  the  following  year,  an  event  occurred 
*  iSSL^  in  Boston,  which  produced  a  great  sensation  throughout 

America.     An  anray  having  taken  place  between  some 
Marah  i.     Citizens  and  soldiers,  the  people  became  greatly  exaspe- 
rated ;  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  March,  a  crowd 
surrounded,  and  insulted  a  portion  of  the  city  guard, 
under  Captain  Preston,  and  dared  them  to  fire.     The  soU 
diers  at  length  fired,  and  three  of  the  populace  were 
killed  and  several  badly  wounded. 
•  jgMttivtAai      37.  ^he  greatest  commotion  immediately  prevailed. 
jmimma    r£^^  Y^Yis  were  rung,  and,  in  a  short  time,  several  thou- 
sands of  the  citizens  had  assembled  under  arms.     With 
difficulty  they  were  appeased  by  the  governor,  who  pro- 
mised that  justice  should  be  done  them  in  the  morning. 
Upon  the  demand  of  the  inhabitants,,  the  soldiers  were 
remov^  from  the  city.    Captain  Preston  and  his  company 
were  arrested  and  tried  for  murder.     Two  of  the  most 
eminent   American    patriots,  John   Adams    and    Joaiah 
Quincy,  volunteered  in  their  defence.     Two  of  the  sol- 
diers were  convicted  of   manslaughter,  the  rest    were 
acquitted. 
J^^         88.  *0n  the  very  day  of  the  Boston  outrage.   Lord 
mt^S'  North,  who  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration, proposed  to  parliament  the  repeal  of  all  duties 
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hnpoeed  hy  the  act  of  1767,  except  that  on  tea.    The    ivro. 
bill  passed,  though  with  great  opposition,  and  was  ap^ 


proved*  by  the  kiog  ;  but  the  Americans  were  not  satis-   ^  Apifl  it. 
fied  with  this  partial  concession,  and  the  non-importation 
agreements  were  still  continued  against  the  purchase  and   rht^f^ 
use  of  tea. 

89.  ^In  1772,  by  a  royal  regulatbn,  provisic^i  was    1772. 
made  for  the  support  of  the  governor  and  judges  of  Mas-  ^'£!&'Sr 
sachnsetts,  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  province,  indepen-       ''^ 
dent  of  any  action  of  the  colonial  assemblies.    ^This  mea-   1.  wow  n- 
sure  the  assembly  declared  to  be  an  <<  infraction  of  the  '^SUSly^ 
rights  of  the  inhabitants  granted  by  the  royal  charter." 

40.  *In  1773,  the  British  ministry  attempted  to  eflfeot,     1778. 
by  artful  policy,  what  open  measures,  accompanied  by  •J55?5rSS' 
coercion,  had  failed  to  accomplish.    A  bill  passed  parlia-  ^^'^^^J!*^ 
ment,  allowing  the  British  East  India  Company  to  export 

their  tea  to  America,  free  from  the  duties  which  they  had 
before  paid  in  England ;  retaining  those  only  which  were 
to  be  paid  in  America.     *It  was  thought  that  the  Ameri.  ^JJnyj^ 
cans  would  pay  the  small  duty  of  three-pence  per  pound,   Amgrfoam 
as  they  would,  even  then,  obtain  tea  cheaper  in  America  ^iJtS! 
than  in  England. 

41.  *In  this,  however,  the  parliament  was  mistaken.  j^J^^ 
Although  no  complaint  of  oppressive  taxation  could  be    tmtdifiB 
made  to  the  measure,  yet  the  whole  prinpiple  against     ^^^*^' 
which  the  colonies  had  contended  was  involved  in  it ;  and 

they  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  defeat  the  project. 
*Vast  quantities  of  tea  were  soon  sent  to  America;  hut«-^^»^«» 
the  ships  destined ibr  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  finding    g^^y 
the  ports  closed  against  them,  were  obliged  to  return  to 
England  without  efiectiog  a  landing. 

42.  »In  Charleston  the  tea  was  landed,  but  was  not  per-  ''JSiSm!^ 
mitted  to  be  offered  for  sale  ;  and  being  stored  in  damp 
cellars,  it  finally  perished.     *The  tea  designed  for  Boston  s.Aif<ri(tfiM 
had  been  consigned  to  the  particular  friends  of  Governor     %ouan. . 
Hutchinson,  and  permission  to  return  it  to  England  was 
positively  refused.    But  the  people  as  obstinately  refused 

to  allow  it  to  be  landed .     In  this  position  of  the  controversy, 

a  party  of  men  disguised  as  Indians,  boarded  the  ships ; 

and,  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  spectators,  broke  open 

three  hundred  and  forty-two  chests  of  tea,  and  emptied«^  i».  d»-  i«- 

their  contents  into  the  harbor. 

43.  'In  the  spirit  of  revenge  for  these  proceeding  par-     1774. 
liament  soon  afber  passfjd*  the  Boston  Port  Bill ;  which  for-    l^Htm. 
bade  the  landing  and  shipping  of  goads,  wares,  and  mer-  e.Bi*«iiji. 
chandiso,  at  Boston,  and  removed  the  custom-house,  with 

its  dependencies,  to  Salem.     '•The  people  of  Salem,  how-  ^^SSSSSA 
ever,  nobly  refused  to  raise  their  own  fortunes  on  the  |i***>*^ 

44 
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AKALVaifl.  rulBs  of  their  sufiering  neighbors ;  and  Ihe  inhabitants  <jt 
"■^~""*  Marblehead'*'  generously  (^red  the  merchants  of  BostcMi 

the  use  of  their  harbor,  wharres,  and  warehouses,  free  of 

expensOi 

44.  ^SooD  after,  the  ohartdr  of  MasAohusetts  was  sub. 


Mtamachur   Verted;^  and  the  governor  was  authorized  to  send  to 
•.  Sun.    another  colony  or  to  England,  hr  trial,  any  person  indicted 
for  murder,  or  any  other  capital  ofience,  committed  in  aid- 
a  imaiiiffan  ing  the  mi^istrates  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.     'The 
fflfSSiA-  Boston  Port  Bill  occasioned  great  suflbring  in  Boston* 
The  assembly  of  the  province  resolved  that  **  The  impoli- 
cy,  injustice,  inhumanity,  and  cruelty  of  the  act,  exceeded 
t.Tk»  vtr-  all  their  powers  of  expression.'     'llie  Virginia  assembly 
****i?!T*'  appointed  the  1st  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  bill  was 
to  go  into  effect,  as  a  day  of  ^  nisting,  humiliation,  and 
prayer.'' 
%^!'ff^       45.  *In  September,  a  second  colonial  congress,  composed 
JUSmffia  ^  deputies  from  eleven   colonies,  met  at  Philadelphia* 
^^^  Thia  body  highly  commended  the  course  of  Massachusetts 
in  her  conflict  with  '^  wicked  ministers;"— agreed  upon 
a  declaration  of  rights ;— recommended  the  suspension  of 
all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  so  l<Hig  as 
tlie  grievances  of  the  colonies  were  unredressed ;  voted  an 
OoL       address  to  the  king,  and  likewise  one  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  and  another  to  the  inhalMtants  of  Canada.     * 
^fytt!m£      46.  *The  proceedingsof  the  congress  called  forth  stronger 
SrSuKgot-  measures,  on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  for  re- 
$.GfnM  duoing  the  Americans  to  obedience.     "General  Gage, 
Oof^      who  had  recently  been  appointed  governor  of  Massaohu- 
Sept      setts,  caused  Boston  neck  to  be  fortified,  and,  seisdng  the 
ammunition  and  military  stores  in  the  provincial  arsenals 
at  Cambridge  and  Gharleatown,  conveyed  them  to  Boston. 
7  prdoMi'       47.  *Qn  the  other  hand,  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts 
mSnSf**^  having  been  dissolved  by  the  governor,  the  members  again 
^fJJJJ^    met,  and  resolved  themselves  into  a  provincial  conffrcss. 
o«t       They  appointed  committees  of  **  safety"  and  **  supplies  ;** 
— ^voted  to  equip  twelve  thousand  men,  and  to  enlist  one. 
fourth  of  the  militia  as  minute-men,  who  should  be  ready 
s.  Other  ooto-  for  action  at  a  moment's  warning.     Similar  preparationsy 
"'^       but  lesa  in  extent,  were  made  in  other  colonies. 
1775.        48.  *As  the  last  measures  of  determined  oppression,  a 
**•  *i^l?*  ^^^^  ^**  passed  for  restraining  the  commerce  of  the  New 
«Mdfw«  ^  England  colonies;  which  was  afterwards  extended  to  em- 
•9^IS!in  brace  all  the  province-'     tcept  New  York  and  North  Car- 
SjS!/  climu     The  inhabitants  of  MassachusetU  were  declared 


I 
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rebels ;  and  several  ships  of  the  line,  aod  ten  thousand    1779. 

troops,  were  ordered  to  America,  to  aid  in  reducing  the » 

rebellious  colonies  to  submission. 

49.  ^The  Americans,  on  the  other  hand,  having  no  longer     i.  Deter- 
any  hope  of  reconciliation,  awl  determined  to  resist  oppres-  ^w»^^ 
non,  anxiously  waited  for  the  fatal  moment  to  arrive,  when    '      ' 
the  Signal  of  war  should  be  given ,    Though  few  in  numbers, 
and  feeble  in  resources,  when  compared  with  the  power 
which  sought  to  crush  them,  they  were  confident  cf  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  and  the  rectitude  of  their  purposes ; 
and  they  resolved,  if  no  other  alternative  were  left  them, 
to  die  freemen,  rather  than  Uve  slaves. 


Amaictuvi' 


CHAPTER  n. 

EVENTS    OP    1775.  SSSS^ji 

1.  *In  the  beginning  of  April,  the  royal  troops  in  Boston     t.  Koyor 
numbered  neariy  3000  men.     'With  so  large  a  force  at     S35?* 
his  disposal,  General  Gage  indulged  the  hope,  either  of   J^Jf^*f 
awing  the  provincials  into  submission,  or  of  being  able  to 
quell  any  sudden  outbreak  of  rebellion.     ^Deeming  it  im-  4.  Mtamm 
portant  to  get  possession  of  the  stores  and  ammunition  •■*^*y*** 
which  the  people  had  collected  at  various  places,  on  the 
night  of  the  18lh  of  April  he  secretly  despatched  a  force 
of  eight  hundred  men,  to  destroy  the  stores  at  ConcOTd,* 
sixteen  miles  from  Boston. 

t3.  "Notwithstanding  the  great  precautions  which  had  l  n^M«ia» 
been  taken  to  prevent  the  intelligence  of  this  expedition  ** 
from  reaching  the  country,  it  became  known  to  some  of 
the  patriots  in  Boston,  who  despatched  confidential  mes- 
sengers along  the  supposed  route ;  and  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th,  the  firing  of  cannon,  and  the  ringing  of 
bells,  gave  the  alarm  that  the  royal  troops  were  in 
motion. 

3.  'At  Lexinirtont  a  number  of  the  militia  had  assem-  %  ^s^^ 
bled,  as  early  as  two  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  but  as  the 
intelligence  respecting  the  regulars  was  uncertain,  they 
were  dismissed,  with  orders  to  appear  again  at  beat  of 
drum.     At  five  o'clock,  they  collected  a  second  time,  to 


•  Conecrd  to  in  ISiddlmtx  CooDtj,  tlxtcen  milet  N.W.  ftom  BottoD.  A  rnnrbto  BK»mnt, 
•MCftMl  fa]  1886,  fOMXkB  the  ipot  wbam  the  flnt  of  the  enemy  ftU  In  the  ww  of  the  Rmlatioii. 

t  Lncingum  to  ten  mflee  N.W.  ftom  Boeton,  on  the  kmmI  to  ConeonL  In  l^BP  a  imaa 
vonoment,  with  an  eppropttobe  InMrtpOou,  wi»  erected  tanu  at  fkf  rodi  wartwim  «»«  »• 
tpot  irhire  the  Ametimne  Here  topdopon.    (See  Ib^,  p.  18*.} 
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ARAtTftis.  the  number  of  aevefity,  under  command  of  Captain  Par 
— —  ker.  The  BritiBh,  under  Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcaim, 
soon  made  their  appearance.  The  latter  officer  rode  up 
to  the  militia,  and  called  out,  "  Disperse,  you  rebels,  throw 
down  your  arms  and  disperse';"  but  not  being  obeyed,  he 
discharged  his  f^stol  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire. 
Several  oi  the  militia  were  killed,  and  the  rest 


t.  jiOmr        4.  >The  detachment  then  proceeded  to  Concord,  and 

destroyed  a  part  of  the  stores;  btlt  the  nMlitia  of  the 

country  havli^  begun  to  assemUe  in  numbers,  a  skir- 

^  %pur$tr§ai  mish  ensued,  and  sereral  were  killed  on  both  sides.    The 

Mbf*^*  British  then  commenced  a  hasty  retreat, — ^the  Americans 

^  pursuing,  and  keeping  up  a  continual  fire  upon  them. 

Fortunately  for  the  British,  they  were  met  at  Lexington 
?  >  by  a  reen&rcement  of  nine  hundred  men  with  two  &ld- 

^  pieces,   under  Lord   Percy.      The  united    forces  then 

•  moved  rapidly  to  Charlestown,  and,  the  following  day, 
s.iMMvnw  crossed  over  to  Boston.     'During  this  expedition,  the  Brit- 

I  loiiMA     ^gij^  j^^  Iq  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  about  two  hnn^ 

^  dred  and  eighty ; — the  provincials  about  ninety. 

'  1.  oonseQugf^      5.  ^Intelligence  of  these  events  spread  rapidly  through 

*  jMmStdou  Massachusetts  and  the  adjoining  provinces.     The  battla 
iSSg&u   o^  Lexington  was  the  signal  of  war — ^the  militia  of  the 

-w.  country  hastily  took  up  arms  and  repaired  to  the  scene 

of  action ;  and,  in  a  few  days,  a  line  of  encampment  was 
formed  from  Roxbury  to  the  river  Mystic,*  and  the  British 
"  3  forces  in  Boston  were  environed  by  an  army  of  20,000 

[-^  men.     Ammunition,  forts,  and  fortifications,  were  secured 

j*^  fi>r  the  use  of  the  provincials ;  and  the  most  active  meas* 

l^  ures  were  taken  for  the  public  de&noe. 

t^  8.  j&RMdKiMi     6.  *A  number  of  volunteers  from  Connecticut  and  Ver- 

1^  imtfS^  mont,  under  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  and  Benedict  Arnold) 

t'^,  ^^'      formed  and  executed  the  fJan  of  seizing  the  important  for* 

-  •  tresses  of  Tioonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  on  the  western 

shore  of  Lake  Champiain,  and  commanding  the  entrance 
into  Canada.     The  pass  of  Skecnesborough,  now  White* 
hall,t  was  likewise  secured  ;  and  by  this  fortunate  expe* 
dltion,  more  than  cme   hundred  pieces  of  cannon,   and 
other  munitions  of  war,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
vincials. 
'o^^jM        '^*  *These  events  were  soon  followed  by  others  of  still 
**^     greater  importance,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.     The  Brit- 
%  Murm    ish  troops  had  received^  reenforceroents,  jinder  three  dis. 
■       ■  '  '  ■  —.11  I  # 

.^^  il4"<^i0r  Madfort  Btvw,  flows  Into  Botton  Harbor,  N.S.  of  CharlMtown.    (Sm  Map,  p. 
184;  Midttsp,p.S4d.) 

t^  WUtcAoll  te  slhtated  on  \6&i  tMm  of  Wood  OtmIc,  «e  Its  enttmliee  Into  tiM  lOillhoni  ox- 
ttimiitr  or  Uhe  inianplaln.  Bring  at  tti«  Hoad  of  mrigadon,  on  Cho  Ia1i»,  abiI  on  th«  1ln«  of 
e«mannleMlonb«(it«aa  K«ir  York  tad  Otoida,  it  mw  an  Important  poitt.    (6m  Map,  p.  ItTS,* 
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tinguiatwd    generals, — Howe,  Cltoton,   and    Bui^yne  ;     ITTS. 
which,  with  the  garrison,  formed  a  well  disciplined  army,  — ^  g«.  ' 
of  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  srwD.     'General  Gage,  be-  Oftfwfn^ 
mg  now  prepared  to  act  with  nton  deoiaion  and  vigor,   ^  j^  ^^ 
iasued'  a  prootamatioa,  deciaring  those  in  anna  rebeb  and 
trail«8 ;  and  offering  pardon  to  such  as  would  Tetura  to 
their  allegiance,  and  resume  their  peaceful  occupadtuu. 
Pn)in  this  indulgence,  however,  Samuel  Adams  and  John 
Hanoook,  two  distinffuLshed  patriots,  were  excepted ;  as 
their  crimes   were  deemed  loo  flagitious  to  admit  of 

8.  *Ab  the  Briti^  were  evidently  prepared  to  penetrate  %  Bmo 
into  the  country,  the  Americans  first  strengthened  their  SUS^ 
intrencbments  across  Beaton  neck  ;  but  aflerwsrde,  learn-  '**JJ^ 
ing  that  the  views  of  the  British  had  changed,  and  were 

then  directed  towards  tt)e  peninsula  of  Charleslown,  they 
resolved  to  defeat  this  new  piojeci  of  tiie  enemy-  'Orders  ■.  o*n 
were  therefore  given  to  Colonel  Prescott,  on  the  evening  ''Jt^m^ 
of  tlie  10th  of  June,  to  take  a  detachment  of  one  thoueana 
Americans,  and  form  an  intrenchment  on  Bunker  Hill  ;* 
a  bigb  emigence  which  couunaoijed  the  neck  of  the  pe- 
ninsula  of  Charlestown. 

9.  'By  some  mistake  the  detachment  proceeded  to  t-Bitmn- 
Breed't  HiS,f  an  eminence  within  cannon  shot  of  Boston ; 

and,  by  the  dawn  of  day,  had  erected  a  square  redoubt, 
capable  of  sheltering  them  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
'Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  of  the  British,  at  ^  ^"JW; 
beholding,  oA  the  following  morning,  this  daring  advance     srirUt. 
of  the  Americans.     As  the  eminence  overlooked  the  city 
of  Boston,  it  was  immediately  perceived  that  a  powerful 
battery,  planted  there,  would  soon  compel  the  British  to 
evacuate  tbo  place.     *A  heavy  fire  was  therefore  com.  J'l^^ 
menoed  on  the  Americans,  from  vessels  in  the  harbor,  and    "^^^ 
from  a  forti6cation  on  Copp'a  Hill,  in  BostiH) ;  but  with 
little  effect ;  and  about  noon,  »"a  ar  m  mai  or  ■«■>    1T7S. 

a  force  of  three  thousand  reg- 
ulars,  commanded  by   Gen. 
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jMAVnm.  eni  Howe,  oitMsed  over  to  Charlestown,  ia  boats,  with 
the  design  of  slonniDg  the  works. 

10.  ^Landing  at  Moreton's  Point,*  on  the  extremity 


^imfrican   of  the  peniosuTa,  the  English  formed  in  two  oolumns, 
*^**      and  advanced  slowly,  allowing  time  for  the  artiltery  to 
IrfSnSS  9*^^^^  ^^  efieoc  upon  the  works.    'In  the  mean  time  the 


town. 
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aurroanding  he%hts,  the  spires  of  churches,  and  the  roofs 
of  houses  in  Boston,  were  covered  with  thousands  xA 
spectators,  waiting,  in 'dreadful  anxiety,  the  approaching 

or  cSkZSS^  Imttle..  "While  the  British  were  advancing,  ordeis  were 
given  by  General  Gage  to  set  fire  to  the  village  of 
Charlestown ;  by  which  wanton  act  two  thousand  people 
were  deprived  of  their  habitations  ;  and  property  to  a 
large  amount,  perished  in  the  flames. 

11.  ^The  Americans  waited  in  silence  the  advance  of 
the  enemy  to  within  ten  rods  of  t)ie  redoubt,  when  they 
opened  upon  them  so  deadly  a  fire  of  mu^etry,  that  whole 
ranks  were  cut  down ;  the  line  was  bnoken,  and  the  royal 
troops  retreated  in  disorder  and  precipitation.  With  dif. 
fioulty  rallied  by  tiieir  officers,  they  again  reluctantly 
advanced,  and  were  a  second  time  beaten  back  by  the 
same  destructive  and  incessant  stream  of  fire.  At  this 
oiitical  moment  General  Clinton  arrived  with  reenforce- 
ments.  By  his  exertions,  the  British  troops  were  again 
rallied,  and  a  third  time  advanoed  to  the  charge,  which  at 
length  was  successful. 

^'JmS^f  13.  *The  attack  was  directed  against  the  redoubt  at 
'  three  several  points.  The  cannon  from  the  fleet  had  ob* 
tained  a  position  commanding  the  interior  of  the  works, 
which  were  battered  in  front  at  the  same  time.  'Attacked 
by  a  superior  force,— their  ammunition  failing,— ^ind  fight- 
ing  at  the  point  of  the  baronet,  without  bayonets  -them- 
\  selves^— die  pnivinoials  now  slowly  evacuated  their  in* 
trenehments,  and  draw  oOTwith  an  order  not  to  have  tieen 
expected  from  newly  levied  soldiers.  ^They  retreated 
across  Cbariestown  Neck,  with  inconsiderable  loss,  al- 
though exposed  to  a  galling  fire  from  a  diip  of  war,  and 
floating  batteries,  and  intrenched  themselves  on  Prospect 
*HI,f  still  maintaining  the  command  of  the  entrance  to 

n. 
\  13.  *The  British  took  possession  of  and  fortified  Bunk- 

•  Fortnm^  ^^^^  ^'^^ »  ^^^  neither  army  was  disposed  to  hazard  any 
9vi^«^^  now  movement  'In  this  desperate  conflict,  the  royal 
«KA«ttS.    forces  engaged  consisted  of  three  thousand  men  ;  while 
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thb  Amerioans  numbered  but  fifleen  hundred.*    The  lorn    t776. 
of  the  British,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  more  than  a        .       m'^^ 
thouMindj  thid  of  the  Americans,  only  about  four  hundre3^      ^       ^ 
a&d  &l\y;  but  among  the  killed  was  the  lamented  General 
"Warren, 

14.  ^In  the  mean  time  the  American  oonffress  had  as- 1 1  pneeed- 
aembled*  at  Philadelphia.    Again  they  addressed  the  king,  ^maioSi 
and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and,  at  the  y  ^  jq. 
same  time,  published^  to  the  world  the  reasons  of  their    V  S**^^ 
appeal  to  arms.     *^*  We  are  reduced,''  said  they,  ^  to  the  t,\jinguar$ 
alternative  of  choosing  an  unconditional  submission  to^^^v^^'^ 
the  tyranny  of  irritated  ministers,  or  resistance  by  force. 

The  latter  is  our  choice.  We  have  counted  the  cost  of 
this  contest,  and  find  nothing  so  dreadful  as  voluntary 
slavery."  "Having  voted  to  raise  an  army  of  20,000 
men,  they  unanimously  elected*  George  Wadiington 
commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  raised  or  to  be 
raised  for  the  defence  of  the  colonies,  resolving  that  they 
would  *'  assist  him  and  adhere  to  him,  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes,  in  the  defence  of  American  liberty." 

15.  *  Washington,  who  was  present,  with  great  mod-  ^J^^^ 
esty  and  dignity  accepted  the  appointment,  but  declined    tntrton  ac- 
ail  compensation  for  his  services,  asking  only  the  remu-    command 
Deration  of  his  expenses.     'At  the  same  time  the  higher  *^^^'' 
departments  of  the  army  were  oiganized  by  the  appoint-  arr*ngBment 
ment  of  four  major-generals,   one   adjutant,   and   eiglit  ^^'^^*^^' 
brigadier.generals.     Washington  soon  repaired^*  to  Cam-    ^  '^  ^ 
bridge^  to  take    command  of   the    army,  which  then 
amounted  to  about  14,000  men.     These  were  now  ar^ 
ranged  in  three  divisuns  ;*  the  right  wing,  under  General  «.  see  Map. 
Ward,  at  Roxbury ;    the  lefl,  under   General   Lee,   at     *"**** 
Prospect  Hill ;  and  the  centre  at  Cambridge,  under  the 
commander-in-chief. 

16.  'In  entering   upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  •.  DtfflcuMea 
.Washin^|ton  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform.     The  troops  i£S^£tio 
under  his  command  were  undisciplined  militia, — ^hastily  •««««»^- 
collected, — unaccustomed  to  suboraination,—- and  destitute 
of  tents,  ammunition,  and  regular  supplies  of  provisions. 
'But  by  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  commander-in-chief,  ^J^JJ^ 
aided,  particularly,  by  General  Gates,  an  officer  of  ex-  toon^med. 
perience,  order  and  disoipUne  were   soon  introduced ; 
stores  were  collected,  and  the  American  army  was  soon 
enabled  to  carry  on,  in  due  form,  a  regular  siege.     •Gene- 1.  chMoin 
ral  Gage  having  been  recalled,  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
•William  Howe,  in  the  chief  command  of  the  English 
forces  in  America. 


s 


•  Vofs.— Tet  Sledaea,  nd  tome  other  ISngUdi  writuts,  errooeooriy  etotj.  ft«»  Uie  waaum        j 
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AifALTsm.       17.  'During  the  summer,  royal  authority  ended  in  the 
I  Difficuitim  <5olonies ; — ^most  of  the  royal  governors  fleeing  from  the 
i^fovS^ftM  pop^^"^  indignation,  and  taking  refuge  on  boara  the  Eng* 
'  lish  shipping.     Lord  Dunmore,  the  governor  of  Virginia^ 
«.  Mv-     having  seized*  a  quantity  of  the  public  powder,  and  con- 
veyed it  on  board  a  ship,  the  people  assembled  in  arms, 
under  Patrick  Henry,  and  demanded  a  restitution  of  the 
powder,  or  its  value.     Payment  was  made,  and  thp  people 
quietly  dispersed. 
!JSSufJd%      ^®-  *Othet  difficulties  occurring,  Lord  Dunmore  retired 
JMDun-  on  board  a  man-of*War, — Armed  a  few  ships,-— ^and,  by 
offering  freedom  to  such  slaves  as  would  join  the  royal 
standard,  collected  a  force  of  several  hundred  men,  with 
b.  Dm.  t.     which  he  attacked*  the  provincials  near*  Norfolk  ;f  but 
he  was  defeated  with  a  tevefe  lose.     Soon  after,  a  ship  of 
war  arriving  from  England,  Lord  Dunmore  gratified  his 
e.jMi.i.i7N.  revenge  by  reducing  Norfolk  to  ashes.* 
rReioiutioH     19.  •The  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point 
%tva£^caH'  having  opened  the  gates  of  Canada,  congress  resolved  to 
seize  the  favorable  opportunity  for  invading  that  province ; 
hoping  thereby  to  anticipate  the  British,  who  were  evi* 
dently  preparing  to  attack  the  colonies  through  the  same 
4  Ftttnum^  quarter.     *For  this  purpose,  a  body  of  troops  from  New 
^'^St^dSimt.  York  and  New  England  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  Generals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery,  who  passed  up 
Lake  Champlain,  and,  on  the  10th  of  September,   ap- 
B.wkatm-B'  peared  before  St.  John's*:}:  the  first  British  post  in  Canada. 
capture  qf       20.  ^Opposed  by  a  large  force,  and  finding  the  fort  too 
d^iw!l.  st«>ng  for  assault,  they  retired  to,  and  fortified  Isle  Aux 
^^f^  Noix,*»    115   miles  north  of  Ticonderc^a.     ■Soon   after, 
•  Thtann-  General  Schuyler  returned  to  Ticonderoga  to  hasten  reen* 

9n4XHd  given     /•  A  1.     ^  -  •!!  :•  1  •  • 

fUjntgim'  forcements ;  but  a  severe  illness  preventmg  his  again 
*^'       joining  tho  army,   the   whole  command   devolved  upon 
General  Montgomery. 
T.ctour—        21.  'This  enterprising  officer,  having  first  induced  the 
**'jSJf  *''  Indians  to  remain  neutral,  in  a  few  days  returned  to  St. 
John'is,  and  opened  a  battery  against  it ;  but  want  of  am- 
munition  seriously   retarded  the   progress  of  the  siege« 
While  in  this  situation,  by  a  sudden  movement  he  sur- 
•.  oet  u    prised,  and,  after  a  siege  of  a  few  days,  captured*  Fort 
Chambly,§  a  few  miles  north  of  ^.  John's,  by  which  he 


*  Tlil»«iblr  oaeumd  m  a  bi»I1  i/ISm^  oatod  Greta  Bridge,  «|g^fe  raHM  8.  ft«ra  ITorfttk. 
The  commanding  oflloer  of  the  enemy,  and  thirty  of  hia  men,  were  either  killed  or  iraanded. 

t  Norfolk^  VirKtnla,  te  on  the  N.E.  gfde  of  BOsaheth  River,  el^fat  mllee  above  its  entrance  into 
Hempton  Boads.  The  sitoaUon  is  low,  and  the  itxeete  ate  irregnlar,  bat  It  la  a  plaee  of  extenalTt 
loreinii  eommeree. 

t^'  X0Am*<  la  on  the  W.  aide  of  the  River  Sorel,  twenfy  miloa  S J5.  firom  SCoacreal,  and 
•«>lvBnika N.  fim  Che  ble  Anx Noix. 

4  n^iHl,  la ftft  ttia  w,  iUb of  ttie  Sowi,  tan  rnBea  ».  ftom  St  Jehn>i. 
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obtained  several  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  large  quantity    £775. 
of  powder.     'During  the  siege    of  St.   John's,  Colonel  |  col  jum. 
Ethan  Allen,  having  with  extraordinary  rashness  forced 
his  way  to  Montreal,  with  only  eighty  men,  was  defeated, 
captured,  and  sent  to  England  in  irons. 

22.  *On  the  third  of  November  St.  John's  surrendered,  1.  Bwrmdtr 
aAer   which  Montgomery  proceeded  rapidly  to  Montreal,  mS^ySntH' 
which  capitulated  on  the  13th  ;  Governor  Carleton  having     m^ 
previously  escaped  with  a  small  force  to  Quebec.     Hav-  '<war^ awn- 
ing left  a  garrison  in  Montreal,  and  also  in  the  Forts 
Chambly  and  St.  John's,  Montgomery,  with  a  corps  of 

little  more  than  three  hundred  men,  the  sole  residue  of  his 
army,  marched  towards  Quebec,  expecting  to  meet  there 
another  body  of  troops  which  had  been  sent  from  Cam- 
bridge to  act  in  concert  with  him.     'This  detachment,   s  jmowc 
consisting  of  about  a  thousand  men,  under  the  command     cSu^ 
of  General   Arnold,   had,   with   amazing  difficulty   and 
hardships,  passed  up  the  Kennebec,  a  river  of  Maine,  and 
crossing  the  mountains,  had  descended  the  Chaudlere,**  to  «.  pnmon- 
Pouit  Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  wherei  it  arrived  on  the  9th    ^,^ 
of  November. 

23.  ^OnthelSthythedayof  the  surrender  of  Montreal,  A r-  uihAMth. 
mold  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence,  ascended  the  heights  where  ^,JSJS*S» 
the  brave  Wolfe  had  ascended*'  before  him,  and  drew  up  **J;5j!3i, 
his  forces  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  but  finding  the  gar-  v  see  p.  ssa. 
rison  ready  to  receive  him,  and  not  being  sufficiently 

strong  to  attempt  an  assault,  he  retired  to  Point  aux  Trem- 
bles, twenty  miles  above  Quebec,  and  there  awaited  the 
arrival  of  Montgomery. 

24.  *0n  the  arrival*  of  the  latter,  the  united  forces,  5.  fMnftfAof 
numberiug  in  all  but  nine  hundred  effective  men,  marched  aSI^^Sqf 
to  Quebec,  then  garrisoned  by  a  superior  force  under  com-  '"^JI'^roT"* 
mand  of  Governor  Carleton.     A  summons  to  surrender 

was  answered  by  firing  upon  the  bearer  of  the  flag.  Afler 
a  sit'ge  of  three  weeks,  during  which  the  troops  suffered 
severely  from  continued  toil,  and  the  rigors  of  a  Canadian 
winter,  it  was  resolved,  as  the  only  chance  of  success,  to 
attenfjpt  the  place  by  assault. 

25.  'Accordingly,  on  the  lasfday  of  the  year,  between  $.  rheptam 
four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morn  inc.  in  the  midst  of  a   ^f!^. 
heavy  storm  of  snow,  the  Aiiicncan  troops,  m  four  columns, 

were  put  in  motion.     While  two  of  the  columns  were  sent 
to  make  a  feigned  attackon  the  Upper  Town,«  MontgotTiery  ^J^^^ 
and  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  divisions,  at-      p  9»  * 
tacked  opposite  quarters  of  the  Lower  Town."     'Mont-  ^i^^lm^ 

•  Th«  CAaiKfiere  risei  in  Cftnada,  near  ihe  eoaroes  of  Uie  Keimebeo.  and  flowinff  N.W., 
•Biers  th«  St.  Lawrenee  ifat  milee  abore  Qnabee.    It  la  not  natlgabto}  owing  to  Ifet  BomeroiM 

"•"•  45 
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ANALT8I&  gqmeTjf  advancing  upon  the  bank  of  the  river  by  the  way 
of  Cape  Diamond,  had  already  passed  the  first  barrier, 
when  the  discharge  of  a  single  cannon,  loaded  with  grape 
shot,  proved  fata)  to  him,— ^killing,  at  the  same  time,  sev- 
eral of  his  officers  who  stood  near  him. 
tff«£o^  ^'  ^^^^  soldiers  shrunk  back  on  seeing  their  general 
fall,  and  the  officer  next  in  command  ordered  a  retreat. 
In  the  mean  time  Arnold  had  entered  the  town,  but,  being 
soon  severely  wounded,  was  carried  to  the  hospital,  almost 
by  compulsion.  Captain  Morgan,  aflerwards  distinguished 
I  *  sm  p.  SM.  by  his  exploits^  at  the  South,  then  took  the  command ;  but, 

1  afler  continuing  the  contest  several  hours,  against  far  su- 

:  penor  and  constantly  increasing  numbers,  and  at  length 

vainly  attempting  a  retreat,  he  was  (breed  to  surrender  the 
j  remnant  of  his  band  prisoners  of  war. 

^  *"J2u<^       ^^'  *The  fall  of  Montgomery  was  deplored  by  friends 

*?  Momgom§nf.  and  foes.  Born  of  a  distinguished  Irish  family,  he  had  early 

^  entered  the  profession  of  arms ; — ^had  distinguished  him* 

r  self  in  the  preceding  French  and  Indian  war ; — had  shared 

.1  in  the  labors  and  triumph  of  Wolfe ;  and,  ardently  attached 

t  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  had  joined  the  Americans,  on  the 

•  BJJJJJJJ  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution.      'Congress  directed  a 
^v^ngTiut:  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  ;  and  in  1816,  New 
*"  Tcrk.^^  York,  his  adopted  state, caused  his  remains  to  bo  removed 

to  her  own  metropolis,  where  the  monument  had  been 
^  placed  ;  and  near  that  they  repose. 

^  V^!?onS?      28.*After  the  repulse,  Arnold  retired  with  the  remainder 

'^SmSm.'^*    of  his  army  to  the  distance  of  three  miles  above  Quebec, 

rt  where  he  received  occasional  reenforcements  ;  but  at  no 

r|  time  did  the  army  consist  of  more  than  3000  men,  of 

whom  more  than  one-half  were  generally  unfit  for  duty. 
;^  **£2ww?^  ^General  Thomas,  who  had   been  appointed  to  succeed 

^  ^  '    Montgomery,  arrived  early  in  May ;  soon  after  which,  Gov- 

ernor Carleton  receiving  reenforcements  from  England, 
the  Americans  were  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat ;  leav- 
ing all  tlieir  stores,  and  many  of  their  sick,  in  the  power 
of  the  enemy. 
^JSiSS!^  29.  •The  latter  were  treated  with  great  kindness  and  hu- 
manity, and  afler  being  generously  fed  and  clothed,  were 
allowed  a  safe  return  to  their  homes ;  a  course  of  policy 
which  very  much  strengthened  the  British  interests  in  Can- 
J^^lfS^  ada*  'At  the  mouth  of  the  Sorel  tlie  Americans  were 
retrwi.  joined  by  several  regiments,  but  Were  still  unable  to  with- 
stand the  forces  of  the  enemy.  Here  General  Thomas 
died  of  the  small-pox,  a  disease  which  had  prevailed  ex- 
tensively in  the  American  camp.  After  retreating  from 
one  post  to  another,  by  the  18th  of  June  the  Aotorioani. 
had  entirely  evacuated  Canada. 
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1776. 

CHAPTER  III. 

EVENTS    OP    1776.  a!^&. 

1.  ^At  the  oloee  of  the  year  1775,  the  regular  troops  1.  Th§Amn^ 
iincler  Washington,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  numbered  ^^^vuSniS^ 
but  little  more  than  9000  men  j  hut  by  the  most  strenuous    ^^'«*- 
exertions  on  the  part  of  congress,  and  the  commander-in- 

chief,  the  number  was  augmented,  by  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, to  14,000.     •Perceivinir  that  this  force  would  soon  «•  uani»ci$^ 
be  needed  to  protect  other  parts  of  the  American  territory,      urgciu 
congress  urged  Washington  to  take  more  decisive  measures, 
and,  if  possible,  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  their  position 
in  Boston. 

2.  "In  a  council  of  his  ofiicers,  Washington  proposed  a  "•J^fJJJ^JJ 
direct  assault ;  but  the  decision  was  unanimous  against  %  iS»^Sr 
it;  the  officers  alledging,  that,  without  incurring  so  great  tBkaibyM§ 
a   risk,   but   by  occupying  the  heights*  of  l>)rchester,  ^5£^p 
which   commanded  the    entire  city,   the  enemy  might      ?•>*•• 
be  forced  to  evacuate  the  place.  ^Acquiescing  in  this  opin-  viitMSSid, 
ion,  Washington  directed  a  severe  c^nnonade^  upon  the  city;  *>•  JJ^JJif^' 
and,  while  the  enemy  were  occupied  in  another  quarter,  on 

the  evening  of  the  fourth  of  March,  a  party  of  troops,  with 
intrenching  tools,  took  possession  of  the  heights,  unobserved 
by  the  enemy ;  and^.before  morning,  completed  a  line  of 
fbrtifioations,  which  commanded  the  harbor  and  the  city. 

3.  •The  view  of  these  works  excited  the  astonishment  »  AHmM- 
of  the  Briti^  general,  who  saw  that  he  must  immediately     anSLh. 
dislodge  the  Americans,  or  evacuate  the  town.     'An  at-  f^^j^^ 
tack  was  determined  upon ;  but  a  furious  storm  rendering    '^' f^ 
the  harbor  impassable,  the  attack  was  necessarily  deferred ;  %,  vatlhs 
while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Americans  so  strengthened  ^  £nu!ma* 
their  works,  as  to  make  the  attempt  to  force  them  hope-     ****• 
less.     No  resource  was  now  left  to  General  Howe  but  im- 
mediate evacuation. 

4.  'As  his  troops  and  shipping  were  exposed  to  the  fire  »•  ^^fggp**^ 
of  the  American  batteries,  an  informal  agreement  was 

made,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  retire  unmolested,  upon 
condition  that  he  would  abstain  from  burning  the  city. 
•Accordingly,  on  the  17th,  the  British  troops,  amounting   M«rch  ir. 
to  more  than  7000  soldiers,  accompanied  by  fifteen  hun-  ^^JfSr253? 
dred  families  of  loyalists,  quietly  evacuated  Boston,  and 
sailed  for  Halifax.     •Scarcely  was  the  rear-guard  out  of  ^^JJIJ 
the  city,  when  Washington  entered  it,  to  the  great  joy  of  fwr^joJ" 
the  inhabitants,  with  colors  flying,  and  drums  beating,  and 
all  the  forms  of  victory  and  triumph. 
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AMALTBia'      5.  ^Washington,  ignorant  of  the  plans  of  General  Howe, 
i.TftBmmv  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  direction  whioh  the  British  fleet  had  taken,  was 
^j^yiX  ^^^  without  anxiety  for  the  city  of  New  York.     There* 
fore,  after  having  placed  Boston  in  a  state  of  .deience,  the 
main  body  of  the  army  was  put  in  motion  towards  New 
York,  where  it  arrived  early  m  April. 
^^B  '^'       ^'  'General  Lee,  with  a  force  of  Connectioat  militia, 
^^'^^iL  ^^  arrived  before  the  main  body,  about  the  time  that  Sir 
SSXi^  Henry  Clinton,  with  a  fleet  from  England,  appeared  off 
Sandy  Hook.     Clinton,  foiled  in  his  attempt  against  New 
Yoric,  soon  sailed  south ;  and  at  Cape  Fear  River  was 
•.MMTt.     joined^  by  Sir  Peter  Parker,   who  had  sailed*^  with  a 
^  fSPuf^'  ^^S^  squadron  directly  from  Europe,  having  on  board 
two  thousand  Ave  hundred  troops,  under  the  command  of 
the  Earl  of  Cornwallis.     The  plan  of  the  Briti^  was  now 
to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Charleston. 
^^[]4jir»       7.  "General  Lee,  who  had  been  appointed  to  command 
etivetht    the  American  fi^rces  in  the  Southern  States,  had  pushed 
on  rapidly  from  New  York,  anxiously  watching  the  pro> 
gress  of  Clinton ;  and  the  most  vigorous  preparations  were 
made  throughout  the  Carolinas,  for  the  reception  of  the 
4.ikfim»qt  hostile  fleet.     ^Charleston  had  been  fortified,  and  a  fart  on 
c^arimiom,  s„]||Yan's  Island,*  commanding  the  channel  leading  to  tba 
town,  had  been  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  the  oom. 
mand  given  to  Colonel  Moultrie. 
yMUMkon      8.  *Early  in  June,  the  British  armament  appeared*^  off 
ui^*    the  city,  and  having  landed  a  strong  force  under  General 
d^SMMiiD  ^^'^^y  ^^  Long  bland,^  east  of  Sullivan's  Island,  after 
'  p,m$.  '  considerable  delay  advanced  agadnst  the  fort,  and  com* 
JoM  «.     menced  a  heavy  bombardment  on  the  morning  of  the  28th. 
Three  of  the  ships  that  had  attempted  to  take  astation  between 
the  fort  and  the  city  were  stranded.     Two  of  them  were 
enabled  to  get  off  much  damaged,  but  the  third  was  aban- 
•  whtiiM-  doned  and  burned.     'It  was  the  design  of  Clinton  to  cross 
%i»n%  the  narrow  channel  which  separates  Long  Island  fmro 
*^^^*^     Sullivan's  Island,  and  assail  the  fort  by  land,  during  the  at- 
tack by  the  ships ;  but,  unexpectedly,  the  channel  was 
found  too  deep  to  be  forded,  imd  a  strong  force,  under 
Colonel  Thompson,  was  waiting  on  the  opposite  bank 
ready  to  receive  hun. 
7.  omdtier  ^     9.  ^The  garrison  of  the  fort,  consisting  of  only  about 
^SSml^  400  men,  mostly  militia,  acted  with  the  greatest  coolness 
and  gallantry, — aiming  with  great  precision  and  eflbct,  in 
i.  Hjentttif  ^®  wiidst  of  the  tempest  of  balls  hailed  upon  them  by  the 
siuaetitni.   enemy's  squadron.     'After  an  engagement  of  eight  hours, 


>  mdHvanU  hIatU  It  Mx  mHot  1)«l<nr  Oluriwloii,  Mng  to  the  N-OfftlM  mtnnm  Co  tlw  lur* 
%  •Bd  •oywatMl  ftooi  llw  malidiuid  by  •  anrBW  iaW*.    (8m  lUp,  p.  856.) 
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from  eleven  in  the  forenoon  until  seyen  in  the  evening,    IY76. 
the  vessels  drew  off  and  abandoned  the  enterprise.     'In  a  Toeprnwi 
few  days  the  fleet,  with  the  troops  on  board,  sailed  for  ^i^^M^- 
New  York,  where  the  whole  British  force  had  been  or. 
dered  to  assemble. 

10.  'In  this  engagement  the  vessels  of  the  enemy  were  %Th$umom 
seriously  injured,  and  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  ex-    *^  '^^ 
oeeded  200  men.     The  admiral  himself,  and  Lord  Camp. 

bell,  late  governor  oi  the  province,  were  wounded,^-the 
latter  mortally.    The  loss  of  the  garrison  was  only  10 
killed  and  22  wounded.     'The  fort,  iHsing  built  of  palmetto,  t.  Th^jbrt, 
a  wood  resembling  cork,  was,  little  damaged.     In  hon- ^SmSmSK* 
or  of  its  brave  commander  it  has  since  been  called  Fort 
Moultrie.    ^This  fortunate  repulse  of  the  enemy  placed  A.^gkti»f^ 
the  affairs  of  South  Carolina,  for  a  time,  in  a  state  of  se-  ^^mlmSSf^ 
curity,  and  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  Americans  with  new 
ardor. 

11.  •The  preparations  which  England  had  recently  been  5.  r^nnidA' 
making  foft  the  reduction  of  the  colonies,  were  truly  for-  ^iSSalSSm 
midable.     By  a  treaty  with  several  of  the  German  prin-  vSgumd. 
ces,  the  aid  of  17,000  Grerman  or  Hessian  troops  had  been 
engaged ;  25,000  additional  English  troops,  and  a  large 

fleet,  had  been  ordered  to  America ;  amounting,  in  all,  to 
55,000  men,  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions,  and 
all  the  necessary  munitions  of  war ;  and  more  than  a  mil- , 
lion  of  dollars  had  been  voted  to  defray  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  the  year. 

12.  *Yet  with  all  this  threatening  array  against  them,  •.  rnyDiSitf 
and  notwithstanding  all  the  colonies  were  now  in  arms  iS/SSSSJ^ 
against  the  mother  country,  they  had  hitherto  professed 
allegiance  to  the  British  king,  and  had  continually  pro- 
tested  that  they  were  contending  for  their  just  rights  and  a 
redress  of  grievances.     ^But  as  it  became  more  apparent  7.  cftonn  «i 
that  England  would  abandon   none  of  her  claims,  and  <*^>w*«*» 
would  accept  nothing  but  the  total  dependence  and  servi- 
tude  of  her  colonies,  the  feelings  of  the  latter  changed  ; 
and  sentiments  of  loyality  gave  way  to  republican  princi- 
ples, and  the  desire  fi>r  independence. 

Id.  'Early  in  May,  congress,  following  the  advance  of  •.  nttcoio- 
public  opinion,  recommended  to  the  colonies,  no  longer  to  StiiSnSi 
consider  themselves  as  holding  or  exercising  any  powers  '^""^'^ 
under  Great  Britain,  but  to  adopt  **  Such  governments  as 
might  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  the  peo- 
ple."   The  recommendation  was  generally  complied  with,   t.  ^i^T 
and  state  constitutions  were  adopted,  and  representative  gov*.    ^"^S^ 
emments  established,  virtuallv  proclaiming  all  separation  gyffggJS 
from  the  mother  country,  and  entire  independence  of  the  jjf^SSr 
British  crown.    "Several  of  the  oolpniea,  likewise,  in- 
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AMALvan.  structed  their  delegates  to  join  in  all  meaauxes  which  might 

be  agreed  to  in  congress,  for  the  advancement  of  the  in- 

teresta,  safety,  and  dignity  of  the  colonies. 

jiiMT.     -    14.  'On  the  7th  of  June,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Vir. 

''^reShrnT  ginia,  offered  a  resolution  in  congress,  declaring  that  <<  The 

r  \        ^TSsS^  United  Colonies  are,  and  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent 

^     ^        BenrjfLM.  states  ; — ^that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 

British  crown  ;^-and  that  all  political  connexion  between 
them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
t  JSbty   totally  dissolved/'     'This  resolution  was  debated  with 
2  •-  great  earnestness,  eloquence,  and  ability  ;  and  althou^  it 

finally  passed,  it  at  first  encountered  a  strong  opposition 
^  \  from  some  of  the  most  zealous  partisans  of  American  lib- 

erty.    Having  at'length  been  adopted  by  a  bare  majority, 
1  the  final  consideration  of  the  subject  was  postponed  to 

^  the  first  of  July. 

Z  »•  commijue      15.  *In  the  mean  time  a  committee,— -consisting  of 

4  «^^w^  Thomas    Jefierson,    John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin, 

^  purpm^    Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert  R.  LiviAgston,— was  in- 

^  structed  to  prepare  a  declaratkui  in  accordance  with  the 

-  -^^Ajifr  object  of  the  resolution.     ^This  piqwr,  principally  drawn 

▼  mioptkn,     up  by  Mr.  Jefierson,  came  up  ibr  discussion  on  the  first 

juir «.      of  July  ;  and,  on  the  fourth,  received  the  assent  of  the 
delegates  of  aJl  the  colonies ;  which  thus  dissolved  their 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  declared  themselves 
'  free  and  independent,  under  the  name  of  the  thirteen 
United  States  of  America. 
>■  jta/oteftMrt      16.  *The  declaration  of  independence  was  every  where 
'**^  received  by  the  people  with  demonstrations  of.joy.     Pub- 
lic rejoicings  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  Uni<m ; 
the  ensigns  of  royalty  were  destroyed ;  and'  nothing  was 
forgotten  that  might  tend  to  inspire  the  people  with  afieo- 
tion  for  the  new  order  of  things,  and  with  the  most  vidient 
hatred  towards  Great  Britain  and  her  adherents. 
f.  jfiWtfry       17.  "Before  the  dediaration  of  independence.  General 
*S!?&Mfr  Howe  had  sailed*  from  Halifax, — ^had  arrived  at  Sandy 
I^^'mS-  Hook  on  the  25th  of  June, — and,  on  the  second  of  July, 
\        a^jamTu.    ^®^  taken  possession  of  Staten  Island.     Being  soon  after 
\        b.  Jidr  J9.    joined^  by  his  brother,  Admiral  Howe,  from  England,  and 
\  by  the  forces  of  Clinton  from  the  south,  he  found  himself 

^  at  the  head  of  an  army  qf  24,000  of  the  best  troops  of 

\  Europe.     Others  were  expectedsoon  to~jdin  him,  making, 

fiJjSlEwf  ^^  ^®  whole,  an  army  of  85,000  men.  'The  des^n  of 
the  British  was  to  seize  New  York,  with  a  force  aufficient 
to  keep  possession  of  the  Hudson  River,— open  a  commu- 
nication with  Canada, — separate  the  Eastern  from  the 
Middle  States, — and  overrun  the  adjacent  country  at 
pleasure. 
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18.  'To  oppose  the  designs  of  the  raeniy,  the  American  ITTS. 
general  had  collected  a  force,  consisting  cliiefly  of  uodis.  — 
ciplinedmiiitia,  amounting  to  aix)ut  27,000  men;  butmany  dJ^^ 
of  these  ware  invalids,  and  many  were  unprovided  wiih  "S!^^^ 
arms ;  so  that  the  effective  force  amounted  to  but  little  ■""*■ 
more  than  17,000  men.  'Soon  after  the  arrival  t 
fleet,  Lord  Howe,  the  British  admiral,  sent  a  letter,  „„^.. 
ing  tertna  of  accommodation,  and  directed  to  "  Georse  " 
Washington,  Esq." 

19.  Thia  letter  Washington  declined  receiving ;  assert- 
ing that,  whoever  had  written  it,  it  did  not  express  his 
pubiic  sUtioQ ;  and  thai,  as  a  private  iniTividual,  he  could 
hold  no  communication  with  the  enemies  of  his  country. 
A  second^  ktler,  addressed  to  "  George  Washington,  &o. 
&c.  ic.,"  and  brought  by  the  adjutant.general  of  the 
British  army,  was  in  like  manner  declined.     'It  appeared,  i.  peumtvf 
however,  thai  the  powers  of  the  British  geoerab  extended   'SlSI^ 
no  farther  than  "to  grant  pardons  to  such  as  deserved 
mercy."     'They  were  assured,  in  return,  that  the  people  i.mmiiim/ 
were  not  conscious  of  having  committed  any  crime  in  "K'ruSS^ 
opposing  British  tyranny,  and  therefore  they  needed  no 
pardon. 

20,  'The  British  generals,  having  gained  nothing  by  f-intirntt 
their  attempts  at  acoommodation,  now  directing  their  atten-  "'"""^ 
tion  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  resolved  to  strike  the 

first  blow  without  delay.     'Accordingly,  on  the  22d  of     4-i-  •* 
August,  the  enemy  landed  on  the  southern  shore  of  liong  ''oS^^'' 
iBland,  near  the  villages  of  New  Utrecht*  and  Graveaend  jf  J^Jl^ 
and  having  divided  their  army  into  throe  divisions,  com.    jH^',^ 
menced    iKeir   march  towards   the   American   camp,  at      ""^ 
Brooklyn,  then  under  the  command  of  General  Putnam. 

21.  'A  range  of  hills,  running  from  the  Narrows  to  t.  nuaiiH. 
Jamaica,  separated  the  two  armies.  Through  these  hills  t^Sittiu 
Were  three  passes, — one  by  the  Narrows, — a  second  by  '™'™'» 
the  village  of  Flatbush,f — and  a  third  by  the  way  of  Flat-  ,  or*,  ^ 
lood  ;^  the  latter  leading  to  the  right,  and  intersecting,  on  '^S^ 
the  hejghts,  the  road  which  leads  from 

BedfordH  to  Jamaica.      'General  Graiit,        """  *" ""''  "^°- 
commanding  the  left  division  of  the  army, 

^  M«p  VttakI  i«  »t  th.  W.  .Bi  or  u,Bg  laUad,  ami 
1  Onirrtnul  \t  s  «hort  illsUuM  HJL  ftmn  N«ir  UCnsU, 

(  PtalbinU  U  U.K.  ftmn  &a  itllue  of  QnnHBd.  ni 
•bin»t.l«hlinllMfl.B.fmiiiN.wYiirli.    (Sh  Mmk> 
I  nw  TlUui  or  BxMnt  b  ow  iha  htSHtnat 

taM  BUM  Sis.  &«B  ItTHkljB.     (tolbp!]^ 
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I  joutYsw.  proceeded  by  the  Narrows ;  Greneral  Heister  directed  the 

j  centre,  compoeed  of  the  Heasian  regiments ;  and  Greneral 

,;  Clinton  the  right. 

I  Be^mming      22.  'Detachmeot?  of  the  Americans,  under  the  command 

nfouiSS!  of  General  Sallivan,  guarded  the  coast,  and  the  road  from 

r     ,'•  Ave. «.     Bedford  to  Jamaica.     On  the  evening  of  the  26ch,  Greneral 

Attf.  tr.     Clinton  advanced  from  Flatland, — ^reached  the  heights,  and, 

on  the  morning  of  the  27tb,  seized  an  important  defile,  which, 

through  carelessness,  the  Americans  had  left  unguarded. 

With  the  morning  light  he  descended  with  his  whole  force 

I  by  the  village  of  Bedford,  into  the  plain  «'hich  lay  between 

'  the  hills  and  the  American  camp.     In  the  mean  time 

Generals  Grant  and  De  Heister  had  engaged  nearly  the 
^  '   whole  American  force,  Vhich  had  advanced  to  defend  the 

I  defiles  on  the  west,— -ignorant  of  the  movements  of  ClintcHiy 

who  soon  fell  upon  their  left  ftank. 
7  %.njtnaifif      28<  *When  the  approach  of  Clinton  was  discovered,  the 

-i  <*«Mcioi».    ^|y)eriQii]i3  commenced  a  retreat;  but  being  intercepted 

JT  by  the  English,  they  were  driven  back  upon  the  Hes- 

i  '  aians ;  and  thus  attacked,  both  in  front  and  rear,  many 

•  were  killed,  and  many  were  made  prisoners.     Others 

*  forced  their  way  through  the  opposing  ranks,  and  regained 
s-WteMnfw  the   American  lines  at  Brooklyn.     'During  the  action, 

"^  'SiuSSH  Washington  passed  over  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  saw,  with 

inexpressible  anguish,  the  destruction  of  many  of  his  best 
^  troops,  but  was  unable  to  relieve  him. 

24.  "^The  American  loss  was  stated  by  Washington  at 
one  thousand,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners ;  and  by 
the  British  general,  at  8,800.     Among  the  prisoners  were 
Generals  Sullivan,  Stirling,  and  Woodhull.     The  loss  of 
I.  77te  cohm-  the  British  was  less  than  400.     *The  consequences  of  the 


JStSS^f  defeat  were  more  alarming  to  the  Americans  than  the 
^^X^   loss  of  their  men.     The  army  was  dispirited ;   and  as 
laige  numbers  of  the  militia  were  under  short  engage- 
ments of  a  few  weeks,  whole  regiments  deserted  and  re- 
turned to  their  homes.  « 
•.ivte<Mw«-      25.  *0n  the  following  day*  the  enemy  encamped  in 
'TSSm^f^  front  of  the  American  lines,  designing  to  defer  an  attack 
*-  ^"'"^  ^ntil  the  fleet  could  co-operate  with  the  land  troops.    'But 
^'vudHii^  Washington,  perceiving  the  impossibility  of  sustaining  his 
^"^       position,  profited  by  the  delay ;  and,  on  the  night  of  the 
Aar.  Si.  to.  20th,  silently  drew  off  his  troops  to  New  York  ;  nor  was 
it  until  the  sun  had  dissipated  the  mist  on  the  following 
morning,  that  the  English  discovered,  to  their  surprise, 
that  the  Americans  had  abandoned  their  camp,  and  were 
^S^"'  ^^^y  sheltered  from  pursuit.     *A  descent  upon  New 
York  being  the  next  deiogn  of  the  enernvt  a  part  of  their 
fleet  doubled  Long  Islandi  and  appeared  in  the  Sound ; 
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while  the  main  hody,  entering  the  harbor,  took  a  position    1W6« 
nearly  within  cannon  shot  of  the  city. 

2G.  4n  a  council  of  war,  held  on  the  12th  of  Septem- 1.  cmnaUnf 
ber,  the  Americans  determined  to  abandon  the  city  ;  and,       '**^'    , 
accordingly,  no  time  was  lost  in  remoYing  the  military 
stores,  whioh  were  landed  far  above,  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Hudson.     'The  commander-in-chief  retired  to  the  ».FmMom 
heights  of  Harlem,*  and  a  strong  force  was  stationed  at  ^SSHoLSk 
Kingsbridge,!  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island. 

27«  'On  the  15th,  a  strong  detachment  of  the  enemy    sept  u. 
landed  on  the  east  side  of  New  York  Island,  about  three  i^SSie!iS3i 
miles  above  the  city,  and  moedag  with  little  resistance,  **»  ^^'^ 
took  a  position  extending  across  the  island  at  Blooming. 
dale4  five  miles  north  of  the  city,  and  within  two  miles 
.  of  the  American  lines.     ^On  the  following  day*  a  skirmish  4.  JJMgii*! 
took  ^lace  between  advanced  jorties  of  the  armies,  in  '^^^^ 
which*  the  Americans  gained  a  decided  advantage ;  al- 
though their  two  principal  ocficers,  Colonel  Knowlton  and 
Major  Leitch,  both  fell  ivortally  wounded.     ^Washington  g.m^fihet 
commended  the  valor  {displayed  by  his  troops  on  this  occa-    *^SI^ 
aion,  and  the  result  was  highly  inspiriting  to  the  army. 

23.  ^General  Howe,  thinking  it  not  prudent  to  attaok  c  OM^f 
the  fortified  camp  of  the  Americans,  next  made  a  move-   "fJtm^ 
ment  with  (be  intentbn  of  gaining  their  rear,  and  cutting 
off  their  communication  wiUi  the  Bastem  States.     ^With    7.  oowm 
this  view,  the  greater  part  of  the  royal  army  left  New  iSS^^ 
York,  and  passing  into  the  Sound,  landed*"  in  the  vicinity    bvOetu. 
of  Westchester  ;§  while,  at  the  same  time,  three  frigates 
w^re  despatched  up  the  Hudson,  to  interrupt  the  American 
communications  with  New  Jersey.    'By  the  arrival  of  «. 
pew  forces,  the  British'  army  now  amounted  to  35,000^^ 
laen. 

29.  *Wa3hington,  penetrating  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  f,  fmmmk 
soon  witK'ii-ew  the  bulk  of  ms  army  from  New  York  w^SigSm. 
Island,  and  extended  it  along  the  western  bank  of  Bronx 
River, II  towards  White  Plains  ;ir  keeping  his  lefl  in  ad-     odtm. 
vance  of  the  British  right.     '*0n  the  2i8th,  a  partial  action  f,Jetimm 
was  fought  at  White  Plains,  in  which  the  Americans      "'^^^ 


Harltm,  b  aet«n  and  •  half  mll«i  ibore  the  city,  (dtaiiaoe  iMkoMd  from  «h«  O^  Ball.) 
~  f,tXXb»V.      ----- 


t  Eim§ilbridgt  w  tbtrtoMi  miks  ilKire  tht  cUtr,  fet  tt«  N.  «nd  of  Ow  IdMkd,  aen  *  Mdfi 
ennliig  Spoyttn  Berll  CiMk,  tht  craek  vhlch  Mto  ftoa  th«  HodMn  to  the  HMetam  B|fw. 
(See  Sup,  next  page.) 

t  Shcmingdak  leon  the  W.  tide  oftlhe  Iibiid.    Oppoaito,  on  the  B.  ilde,  le  TMMIIe. 

i  The  TllUge  of  Wt^ttfuster  to  sttoated  on  Weetcheeter  Creek,  two  mUee  from  the  Sound,  la 
the  soaChorn  port  of  Weetoboster  Countf ,  fbnrteen  mSee  N.K.  from  New  Tork.  The  troope 
landed  on  Frog'«  Point,  ahoat  thiee  mflee  S.B.  of  die  liUege.    (See  Itlep.  next  oege.) 

n  Brtmx  Kirer  rieea  in  Westchester  Connty,  near  the  Une  of  Conneodank  and  ^Aer  neowne 
of  twenir-ftw  mnei,  nearly  south,  entete  the  Booad  (or  Beat  Birer)  a  Utile  SM.  btm.  Iho 
YmaceofWeatebeater.    (Bee  Map,  next  page.)  „     -«-,. » v^v     w„ 

fmb«  A»MiateWeetabMlior  0Mnl7)t^«a^*4V^  ^"^ 
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were  ari,en  tack  with  »»..  1««.  '*»f  ■«"^^"*^ 
ineton  changed  hi.  c.mp,  ud  drew  op-  b«  li"?!'  ~ 
ft!  hclghB  ff^Nonh  C«lc,«   .bom  6«   n»l»  ftrlher 

.""so  -The  BrilUi  ge"OTl.  dtaconli""!"!!  •!>»  ?»"">'. 
is.  di,«>l«i  hi.  ..tenlion  10  the  *™""° .  >»^,  ™ '™ 
HndiOv"!''  >''•  •pp.'."'  ''•"8"  °'  pc.cmnng  in  o  Bc^ 
.  JerscT"  -W.Ain^;n,  therefore  h.v^firrt^curcd  th. 
.trong  po.ilIon.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Ctolont  B™'.  "^ 
e.pec1,ll7tl.U  of  Peeluklll,}  CBWied  th.  Had«>n  wtlh  the 
miin  body  of  hU  .rmy,  .nd  joined  Geneijl  Greene  in  h» 
ooip  «  tea  Le.;§  le.Ting  .  force  of  three  ihonMirf 
men  on  tho  ei»l«ide,  under  Colonel  M.g«w,  fot  the  de- 
fence of  Fort  Wlnhinglon-ll  

31  'On  tho  letVthia  fort  was  atlBoked  by  .  rtrong 
•  force  of  the  enemy,  aXaHer  a  apirited  defence,  in  which 
'  theaM&ilant.  ]«rt  nearlfxibousand  men,  was  forced  to 
1  aunender.  'Lord  Cornw5«i,  croncd-  the  Hod«in  «t 
i  Dohb.'  Ferry,!  with  .ix  )hoi«o,d  men,  and  proceeded 
aaainrt  Fort  Lee,  the  garrison  of^hich  aived  itselt  by  a 
^  hasty  retreat;  but  all  the  baggage  ijnd  military  atorcs 
fell  into  tho  possession  of  fte  victore. 

83   The  Americans  retreated  across  the ^ckensack,' 
and  thence  acroffl  the  Pas.ttio,tt  whh  forcea^laily  dimin- 


tTka^gton  dm 
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IMag  bj  the  withdrawal  of  lai^  oumben  of  the  militia,  ITT*. 
who,  diipiriieil  by  the  late  reverses,  returned  to  their 
homee,  u  faat  os  their  terms  of  eatifitnient  expired;  so 
that,  by  tho  lut  of  November,  scarcely  thme  ibouaand 
troops  remained  in  the  American  army ;  and  these  wem 
exposed  in  an  open  country,  without  iatrcoching  tods,  and 
without  tentti  to  shelter  them  froin  the  incleorteacy  of  the 
aaaaoD. 

33>    'Newark,*    New   Brunswick .f    Princeton, {    aod    i  Mtomt 
Trenton,  suooe«sirely  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  '^^h'^hS* 
fts  ibey  were  abandoned  by  the  retreating  army  ;  and  £Mkt 
finallr,  oa  the  eighth  of  December,  Wa^ington  crossed 
the  Delaware,  then  tbe  only  barrier  which  prevented  the 
British  from  taking  poasessioa  of  Philadelphia.     So  rap- 
idly had  tbe   pursuit   been  urged,  that  the  rear  of  the 
one  army  was  oflen  within  sight  mad  shot  of  tbe  van  i^ 
the  other. 

M.  "Congress,   then   in  session    at    Philadelphia,   ad-     (.f^m 
joumed*  to  Bdtimore,§  and  soon  after  invested*  Wash-  ''SiS^^' 
ington  with  almost  unlimited  powers,  "To  order  and  di-    L»»-t^ 
rect  all  tinngs  reltttiog  to  the  department  and  to  the  ope.    ^  ■>"  "• 
rations  of  war."     *The  British  general,    awaiting  only  i.rmnum]/ 
tbe  freezing  of  the  Delaware  to  enable  him  to  cross  and    '*^fy* 
■eise  Philadelphia,  arranged  about  iOQO  of  his  German 
troi^ along ihe  river,  from  Trenton  toBurlington.     Strong 
detachm«it3   occupied  Princeton  and  New   Brunswick. 
The  rest  of  the  troops  were  cantoned  about  in  the  villages 
of  New  Jersey. 

85.  'On  the  very  day  that  the  American  army  erased      Dn-*- 
the  Deleware,  the  British  squadron,  under  Sir  Peter  Par-    r  nm'Yi 
Iter,  took  poasessioa  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,'  together    *iW*» 
with  the  neighboring  islands.  Prudence,*  and  Conanicut;*  e  a«iu». 
by  which  the  American  squadron,  under  Comnradore  Hop-       ^  *"" 
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kins,  was  blcxsked  up  in  Providence  River,  where  it  remain- 
ed  a  long  time  useless.  *0n  the  13th,  General  Lee,  who 
hod  been  left  in  command  of  the  forces  stationed  on  the 
Hudson,  having  incautiously  wandered  from  the  main  body, 
was  surprised  and  token  prisoner  by  the  enemy.  His 
command  then  devolving  on  General  Sullivan,  the  latter 
conducted  his  troops  to  join  the  forces  of  Washington, 
which  were  then  increased  to  nearly  seven  thousand 
men. 

30.  'In  the  state  of  gloom  and  despondency  which  had 
seized  the  public  mind,  owing  to  the  late  reverses  td  die 
army,  Washington  conceived  the  plan  of  suddenly  crosa- 
ing  the  Delaware,  and  attacking  the  advanced  post  of  the 
enemy,  befbre  the  main  body  could  be  brought  to  its 
relief.  "Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber, preparations  were  made  for  crossing  the  river,  in 
three  divisions.  General  Cadwallader  was  to  cross  at 
Bristol,*  and  carry  the  post  at  Burlington  ;t  General 
Ewlng  was  to  cross  a  little  below  Trenton ,:(  and  intercept 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy  in  that  direction ;  while  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, with  twenty* fi>ur  hundnsd  men,  was  to 
cross  nine  miles  above  Trenton,  to  make  the  principal 
attack. 

87-.  *Genorals  Bwing  and  Cadwallader,  afler  the  most 
strenuous  efforts,  were  unable  to  cross,  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme cold  of  the  night,  and  the  quantity  of  floating  ice 
that  had  accumulated  in  this  part  of  the  river.  *Wash- 
ington  alone  succeeded,  but  it  was  three  o^clock  in  the 
mornings  before  the  artillery  could  be  carried  over.  The 
troops  were  then  formed  into  two  divisions,  commanded 
by  Generals  Sullivan  and  Greene,  under  whom  were  Brig- 
adiers Lord  Stirling,  Mercer,  and  St.  Clair. 

38.  Proceeding  by  difierent  routes,  they  arrived  at  Tren- 
ton  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  commenced  a 
nearly  simultaneous  attack  upon  the  surprised  Hessians, 
who,  finding  themselves  hemmed  in  by  the  Americans  on 
the  north  and  west,  and  by  a  small  creek  and  the  Dela. 
ware  River  on  the  east  and  south,  were  constrained  to  lay 
down  thmr  arms,  and  surrender  at  discretion.     About  one 


•  Atsf dl  ii  ft  vfllag*  on  fhe  PenmrylTfttilft  ||4»  of  On 
Dftlftvan,  tmt  oiilat  tS^ort  BtBUngton.    (See  K&p,  px»- 

t  BwUngton  In  en  fhe  'B.  bank  of  the  DeUwe,  tirtlvt 
nflea  8. W.  Ihnn  9r«ntoD,  sad  •et^nteea  1C.B.  Dram  PbS- 
•delpUa.    (See  Map,  piioedlDf  |Mge.) 

X  IVriifofi,  the  omf tel  of  sum  Jeney,  la  atlanteA  on 
tbe  S.  benk  of  Oie  DeUiinupe  Hirer,  ten  mUet  S.W.  from 
PrinoetoD,  and  fcweDty-eeren  K.X.  ftam  Phflftdelpliift. 
Tbe  Acranfrfnlt  Greek  aeperatea  fehe  dbp  on  tbe  S.X.  Aon 
AiebomiihofSoaUiT^Niitott.   (Bee  Buy ;  utf  ■]»  3|ip 
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thousand  were  made  prisoners^  and  between  thirty  and    iyT6, 
forty  were  killed  and  wounded.     About  600  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  out  on  a  foraging  party,  escaped  to  Borden- 
town.*    Among  the  killed  was  Colonel  Rahl,  the  command- 
ing officer. 

39.  'As  the  British  had  a  strong  force  at  Princeton,  and  i-  WaMmf- 
likewise  a  force  yet  remaining  on  the  Delaware,  superior   ermH$  rM 
to  the  American  army,  Washington,  on  the  evening  of  the         *'*'*' 
same  day,  recrossed  into  Pennsylvania  with  his  prisoners. 
*This  unexpected  and  brilliant  success  suddenly  elevated  \^^^lff^ 
the  public  mind  from  despondency  to  extreme  confidence.   *^^Jf^ 
A  bout  1400  soldiers  whose  terms  of  service  were  on  the    irmmt 
point  of  expiring,  agreed  to  remwn  six  weeks  longer :  and 
the  militia  from  the  neighboring  provinces  again  began  to 
join  the  army. 

40.  *The  British  general,  startled  by  this  sudden  reani-   •.  lu^gka 
mationof  an  ^lemy  whom  he  had  already  considered  van-  BrSwigm- 
quished,  resolved,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  recom-       ''^ 
menoe  operadons.     Lord  Comwaliis,  then  in  New  York, 
and  on  the  poiot  of  sailing  for  England,  hastily  returned 
to  New  Jersey,  with  additional  tnoops,  to  regain  the  ground 
that  had  been  lost. 

41.  *Nor  was  Washington  disposed  to  remain  idle.     On     Dee.  ai. 
the  28th  of  December  he  boldly  returned  into  New  Jersey,  ^JSH^^ 
and  took  post  at  Trenton,  where  the  other  divisions  of  the  |,,gg»[^ 
army,  which  had  passed  lower  down,  were  ordered  to  join 
him.     General  Heath,  stationed  at  Peekskill,  on  the  Hud- 
son,  was  ordered  to  move  into  New  Jersey  with  the  main 
body  of  the  New  England  forces,  while  the  newly  raised 
militia  were  ordered  to  harass  the  flank  and  rear,  and  at- 
tack the  outposts  of  the  enemy.     *The  British  had  fallen  $.opartttfofu 
back  from  the  Delaware,  and  were  assembling   in  great  ui'Si^i^ 
force  at  Princeton — resolved  to  attack  Washington  in  his      **^ 
quarters  at  Trenton,  before  he  should  receive  new  reen* 
forcements. 

42.  "Such  was  the  situation  of  the  opposing  armies  at  9.BiwMm 
the  close  of  the  year.  Only  a  week  before,  General  HngiS^ 
Howe  was  leisurely  watting  the  freezing  of  the  Delaware,  ^Scpvor. 
to  enable  him  to  take  quiet  possession  of  Philadelphia,  or 
annihilate  the  Amerioen  army  at  a  blow,  should  it  not  pre-  \ 
viously  be  disbanded  by  tife  desertion  of  its  militia.  But,  \ 
to  the  astonishment  of  th«  BritL<4i  general,  the  remnant  of 

the  American  army  had  suddenly  assumed  offensive  oper- 
ations  ;  and  its  commander,  although  opposed  by  far  supe- 
rior forces,  now  indulged  the  hope  of  recovering,  during 
the  winter,  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  New  Jersey. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

S^fr,  EVENTS    OF    1777. 

LfiMT^M      1.  'On  the  night  of  the  first  of  Jauuary,  Generals  Mifl 

'thejtnt^  flin  and  Cadwallader,  with  the  forces  which  lay  at  Bor* 

j«HMry     ^QQi^^i^  m2(i  Crosswicks,*  joined  Washioi|fton  at  Trenton, 

wboee  whde  efiective  force  did  not  then  exceed  five  thou- 

t.  Tta  nftar-  sond  men.  'In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,*  the  van  of  the 

^SSt^y!*  army  of  Lord  GomwalHs  reached  Trenton  ;  when  Wash^ 

a.  Jan.  s.     ington  immediately  withdrew  to  the  east  side  of  the  creek^ 

^  p^sM^  which  runs  through  the  town,  where  he  drew  up  his  army, 

and  commenced  intrenching  himself. 

2.  The  British  attempted  to  cross  in  several  places, 
when  some  skirmishing  ensued,  and  a  cannonading  com- 
menced, which  continued  until  nightfall ;  hut  the  fi>rds 
beinj^  well  guarded,  the  enemy  thought  il  prudent  to  wait 
for  the  reenforoements  which  were  near  at  hand,  design* 
ing  to  advance  to  the  assault  on  the  fotllowing  morning, 
t.  suwatm      3.  *  Washington  again  ibund  himself  in  a  very  critioal 
^ttmmSS^  situation.     To  remain  and  risk  a  battle,  with  a  superior 
and  ooDstantiy  increasing  force,  would  subject  his  army; 
in  case  of  repulse,  to  certain  destruction ;  while  a  retreat 
over  the  Delaware,  then  very  much  obstructed  with  float* 
ing  ice,  would,  of  itself,  have  been  a  difficult  undertaking, 
and  a  highly  dangerous  one  to  the  American  troops  wh^ 
«.  avocKy   pursued  by  a  victorious  enemy.     ^ With  his  usual  saga- 
JfifSSff.  city  and  boldness,  Washington  adopted  another  extraordi* 
'^       i  ^ry  but  judicious  scheme,  which  was  accomplished  with 
cou.  ^mmate  skill,  and  followed  by  the  happiest  results. 
8  Mwftflf       4.    iT^ndling  the  fires  of  his  camp  as  usual,  and  having 
*SS^thf  left  a  small  guard  and  sentinels  to  deceive  the  enemy,  he 
^'*^'^'     silently  despatched  his  heavy  baggage  to  Burlington  ;  and 
•  Jut  &     then,«  by  a  circuitous  routo,  unpcrceived,  gained  the  rear 
of  the  enemy,  and  pressed  on  rapidly  towards  Princeton ; 
designing  to  attack,  by  surprise,  tlie  British  force  at  that 
place,  which  was  about  equal  to  his  own. 
%.n&nu<ir       ^*  *A  part  of  the  British,  however,  had  already  com. 
MdAMM*    nienced  their  march,  and  were  met  by  the  Americans, 
'SSkpSSty!  *^  sunrise,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Princetori,f  when  a 
brisk  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  American  militia  at 


*  Cfottwidta  U  a  mall  TiUaffe  tat  Ui«  moth  tide  of  a  creek  of  the  aaine  namef  fi»«r  roSm  IL 
from  Bordtntowa.    Tba  ei«dc  cntorB  tfa«  Delawaiv  jost  N.  of  Bontentowa  irillotft.    (See  SUp 

t  T%1«  batUe  «M  ftnigfal  on  the  NJL  aide  of  Sumj  BvooX.  one  of  the  head  waten  of  Mm 
*«ntaii^iaMmtamUaaiida)aatf8.W.fhnirzinceUm.    (3ee  Map,  p.  963.) 
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first  gave  way ;  but  Washington  soon  coming  up  with  his  1^^^* 
select  corps,  the  battle  was  restored.  One  division  of  the 
British,  however,  broke  through  the  Americans;  the  oth- 
ers, after  a  severe  struggle,  and  after  losing  nearly  four 
hundred  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  retreated  towards 
New  Brunswick.  The  American  loss  was  somewhaf  less 
tlian  that  of  the  British,  but  among  the  killed  was  the 
highly  esteemed  and  deeply  regretted  General  Mercer. 

8.  ^When  the  dawn  of  day  discovered  to  Lord  Com-  \^^^^j^ 
wallis  the  deserted  camp  of  the  Americans,  he  inrimedi- 
ately  abandoacd  his  own  camp,  and  marched  with  all 
expeditiou  towards  New  Brunswick ;  fearing  lest  the  bag- 
gage and  military  stores  collected  there  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  ^  'As  he  reached  Princeton  al-  a  ^"j^ 
most  at  the  same  time  with   the  American  rear-guard,  uttMtSS! 
Washington  again  found  himself  in  imminent  danger. 
His  soldiers  had  taken  no  repose  for  the  two  preceding 
days,  and  they  were  likewise  destitute  of  suitable  provis- 
ions and   ck>thing;  while  tlie  pursuing  enemy,  besides 
tlio  advantage  of  numbers,  was  supj^ied  with  all  the  con- 
veniences, and  even  the  luxuries  of  the  camp. 

7.  "Not  being  in  a  situation  to  accomplish  his  designs  ygJ^J? 
on  New  Brunswick,  Washington  departcii  abruptly  from       ton. 
Princeton,  and  moved  with  rapidity  towards  the  upper  and 
.mountainous  parts  of  New  Jersey,  and  finally  encamped 

at  Morristown,*  where  he  was  able  to  afibrd  shelter  and 
jrepose  to  his  suffering  army.     *Corn wallis  proceeded  di-  4.  ^^* 
rectly  to  New  Brunswick,  where  he  found  the  command- 
ing ofiicer  greatly  alarmed  at  the  movements  of  Washing- 
ton, and  already  engaged  in  the^removal  of  the  baggage 

and  military  stores. 

8.  'In  a  few  days  Washington  entered  the  field  anew,—  ^s«jw«y. 
overran  the  whole  nortliem  part  of  New  Jersey, — and       ton, 
made  himself  master  of  Newark,  of  Elizabethtown,  and 

finally  of  Woodbridge  ;t  so  that  the  British  array,  which 
had  lately  held  all  New  Jersey  in  its  power,  and  had 
caused  even  Philadelphia  to  tremble  for  its  safety,  found 
itself  now  restricted  to  the  two  posts.  New  Brunswick  and 
Amboy  :±and  compelled  to  la¥.A»i^l<H«*^-*ougnts  of  acting 
ofiensively,  and  gtijdi^Ii^^elence.  "The  people  of  New  ^^^^^ 
Jcrepy,  w'hor--iiilfSg^the  ascendency  of  the  BriUsh,  had  ^^^ej^u 
been--tt^ated  with   harshness,  insult,  and  cruelty,  espe-       «v. 


PtiiHhrton,  Mid  elghUMn  W.  from  New«rk.    (See  Map,  p^S^)  T».-*rft     /Am 

t  Woodhridge  b  ftTiUtge  near  Stoteti  Ulaud  Sound,  fcoptewi  mflM  B.  from  Kewiac-    ^wo 

^T£nh^'\^  Perth  Amboy)  is  »il«jtod  •*  ^^^^  f  ^5^>.2£.'*  Bte^SSSSTthi 
ItttiUn  ttlTer  and  Stat«n  I«land  Bound,  four  mttw  8.  from  Woodl«id»e.    M  !■  oppoaw  « 
lOtttbAmyointorStetennaAiui-    (Seo  Map,  p.  £68.) 
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AMALTMB.  cially  by  the  meroenary  Hessian  troops,  now  rose  upon 
their  inyaders,  and  united  in  the  oommon  cause  of  expell- 
ing them  from  the  country. 
I'Th^        9*  'In  small  parties  they  scoured  the  country  in  every 
tiifOfMTi.    (jif action, — cutting  off  stragglers  and  suddenly  falling  on 
the  outposts  of  the  enemy,   and  in  several   skirmishea 
guned  considerable  advantage.    At  Springfield,*  between 
a.  Jaa.  7.     forty  and  fifty  Germans  were  killed,*  wounded,  or  taken, 
JtB.ai.     by  an  equal  number  of  Jersey  militia;  and  on  the^Othof 
January,  General  Dickinson,  with  less  than  fiv^ 'hundred 
men,  defeated  a  much  larger  foraging  popky^  the  enemy, 
&  jbAfwv  near  Somerset  Court  House.f    'As  no  important  military 
wSStSfon  enterprise  took  place  on  either  side  during  the  two  or 
^hSiSS^  three  months  following  the  battle  of  Princeton,  Washing, 
ton  seized  the  interval  of  repose  for  inoculating  his  whole 
army  with  the  smalKpox ;  a  disease  which  had  already 
commenced  its  dreadful  ravages  among  his  troops,  but 
which  was  thus  stripped  of  its  terrors,  and  rendered 
harmless, 
t.  xk$ttm^      10.  "Congress  in  the  mean  time  had  returned  to  Phila- 
^*"'^**'    delphia,  where  it  was  bosily  occupied  with  measures  for 
enlarging  and  supplying  the  army,  and  for  obtaining  aid 
4,Mr.  Demu**  from  foreign  powers,     ^Sbi  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
^fiSa!^  year  1776^ -Silas  Deane,  a  member  of  congress  from  Con- 
necticut,  was  sent  ttf  France,  for  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing the  French  government  in  favor  of  America.     Al- 
though Franc'e  secretly  favored  the  cause  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, she  was  not  yet  disposed  to  act  q)enly ;  yet  Mr. 
Deane  found  meias  to  obtain  supplies  from  private  sources, 
and  even  from  the  public  arsenals. 
t.Dr.nwik'      11.  *Afler  the  declaration  of  independence,  Benjamin 
iSm^    Franklin  was  likewise  sent  to  Paris ;  and  other  agents 
*"''•■     were  sent  to  different  European  courts.      The   distin- 
guished talents,  high  reputation,  and  great  personal  popu- 
larity of  Dr.  Franklin,  were  highly  succeasful  in  increas* 
ing  the  general  enthusiasm  which  began  to  be  felt  in  behalf 
f.  oomrm    of  the  Americans.     •His  efforts  were  in  the  end  eminently 
fv^  M<f  succensfnl  ?  and  although  France  delayed,  for  b  while, 
**i5^2i?*'  ^®  recognition  of  Aii*ericaii  independence,  yet  she  began 
to  act  with  less  reserve;  and  by  lending ' assistance  in 
various  ways, — by  loans,  ^ifb,  supplies  of  arms,  provisions, 
and  clothing,   she  materially  aided  the  AmencauK,  and 
showed  a  disposition  not  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  England, 
t.Ufmm,      12.  ^The  tardy  action  of  the  French  court  was  out* 
vthtJSlSi.   Stripped,  however,   by  the  general  zeal  of  the  nation. 

*  &nti^ia  U  %  rniudl  vfllag*  ctlgtit  nifl«s  W.  from  Newark,    (f^  Mapf  p.  8SS.) 
t  Samtrtft  Cutrt  Hou$e  mu  Umq  at  th«  TOteffB  of  MilLttnne.  four  miloii  8.  ttom  thmtrrtOm 
Om  pr«iiexu  couDt^jr  soot,  sad  oigbk  ibUm  W.  ftosB  Xow  ttnuuiwick.    (9«o  Mo^  p.  8GS.) 
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Numerous  volunteers,  the  most  eminent  of  whom  was  the  lYYT, 
young  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  offered  to  risk  their  fortunes 
and  bear  arms  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty.  La- 
fayette actually  fitted"  out  a  vessel  at  his  own  expense, 
and,  in  the  spring  of  1777,  arrived  in  America.  He  at 
first  enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army  of  Washington, 
declining  all  pay  for  his  services ;  but  congress  soon  after 
bestowed  upon  him  the  appointment  of  major-general. 

13.  'Although  the  main  operations  of  both  armies  were  i.mitiahtg' 
suspended  until  near  the  last  of  May,  a  few  previous  t^sSSX, 
events  are  worthy  of  notice,  Tlie  Americans  having  col- 
lected a  quantity  of  military  stores  at  Peekskill,  on  the 
Hudson,  in  March  General  Howe  despatched  a  powerful 
armament  up  the  river  to  destroy  them,  when  the  Ameri- 
can troops,  seeing  defence  impossible,  set  fire  to  the  stores, 

and  abandoned*   the  place.     The  enemy  landed — com-  •.Maiehn. 

pleted  the    destruction,— and    then     returned    to   New 

York.     *On  the   13th  of  April,  General  Lincoln,  then     Aprfii*. 

stationed  at  Bound  brook,*  in  New  Jersey,  was  surprised  a-  swynimjf 

by  the  sudden  approach  of  Lord  Comwallis  on  both  sides 

of  the   Raritan.f     With  difficulty  he  made  his  retreat, 

with  the  loss  of  a  part  of  his  baggage,  and  about  sixty 

men. 

14.  "On  the  25th  of  April,  3000  of  the  enemy,  under     Auros. 
the  command  of  General  Tryon,  late  royal  governor  of  ^^^£^5" 
New  York,  landed  in  Connecticut,  between  Fairfield^  and  ^^J^]^ 
Norwalk.^     On  the   next  day  they  proceeded   against 
Danbury,||    and  destroyed**  the  stores  collected  there, —  b.Apia«. 
burned  the  town, — ^and  committed  many  atrocities  on  the 
unarmed  inhabitants.     ^During  their  retreat  they  were  i.Ranat^ 
assailed^  by  the  militia,  which  had  hastily  assembled  in  '^^*!^' 
several  detachments,  commanded   by  Generals   Arnold, 
SilHman  and  Wooster.     Pursued  and  constantly  harassed 

by  the  Americans,  the  enemy  succeeded  in  regaining''  lapAm. 
their  shipping ;   having  lost,  during  the  expedition,   in 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,   nearly   three  hundred 
men.     *The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  much  less ;  but  s.  tamtam 
among  the  number  was  the  veteran  General  Wooeter,  '^"•*'^"'* 
then  in  his  seventieth  year. 


*  Bmmdbrook  ti  a  tmaQ  TiHaffe  about  a  mlto  In  length,  on  the  N.  ride  of  the  Rartten,  mvmi 
Bite.  N.W.  from  Mmr  BroaawlelL  Tho  northern  pvk  of  Uw  tUIbs*  it  ealMl  MiddUhroek, 
(See  MaFi  P-  ^88} 

t  Haritan  Btfer,  N.  J^tefbnned  by  several  branches,  whWh  nnite  {a  Somerset  CocnW ; 
whence,  floeteg  eiee,  It  enlarg  Baxitan  Bay  at  the  southern  eztfeailty  of  Siaten'  Islana.  (8se 
Uap^  p.  863.) 

t  Fairfield,  flee  y.  21L  The  troops  landed  at  Campo  Point,  In  the  western  part  of  the 
town  of  Fiiirfleld. 

4  Norwnik  YfUage  Is  litnaledwn  both  sides  of  Norwsft  RSrer,  st  its  entsaore  into  the  Soaad 
It^  about  ftirty^vs  miles  V^  frem  Hefw  York,  and  ten  miles  S  W.  ftocn  VabfleM. 

I  jMwftisy  Is  tpsn^««ia»ltos  W.  ftw  Kontalfc, 
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▲HAiiTais.       15.  'Not   long  aflerwards,   a  daring  expedition   was 

1  Rxnejufon  P^*^""^  ^^^  cxecuted  by  a  party  of  Connecticut  militia, 

crg'M'^a/  against  a  depot  of  firitish  stores  which  had  been  collected 

at  Sag  Harbor,  a  post  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Long 

Island,  and  then  defended  by  a  detachment  of  infantry 

umj  9^      and  an  armed  sloop.     On  the  night  of  the  22d  of  May, 

Colonel   Meigs  crossed  the  Sound,   and  arriving  before 

ft.  Htj  93.    day,  surprised*  the  enemy,  destroyed  the  stores,  burned  a 

dozen  vessels,  and  brought  off  ninety  prisoners,  without 

ft  Conduct  ef  having  a  single  man  either  killed  or  wounded.     'Congress 

rtMrdtS   order^  an  elegant  sword  to  be  presented  to  Colonel  Meigs 

for  his  good  conduct  on  this  occasion. 
rButuuion       16.  •  While  these  events  were  transpiring,  Washington 
t^at^tfS'  remained  in  his  camp  at  Morristown,  gradually  increas- 
SS!iJ<?tL  i^g  Jn  strength  by  the  arrival  of  new  recruits,  and  wah- 
•**'^      ing  the  development  of  the  plans  of  the  enemy ;   who 
seemed  to  be  hesitating,  whether  to  march  upon  Philadel- 
phia, in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  previous  cam- 
paign,  or  to  seize  upon  the  passes  of  the  Hudson,  and  thus 
co-operate  directly  with  a  large  force  under  General  Bur- 
goyne,  then  assembling  in  Canada,  with  the  design  of  invad- 
ing the  states  fit>m  that  quarter. 
4.  prtfOMf-        ^"7*  *^^  ft  precaution  against  both  of  these  movements, 
«^M%0  ^^^  northern  forces  having  first  been  concentrated  on  the 
yiBMc      Hudson,  and  a  large  camp  under  General  Arnold  having 
been  formed  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Delaware,  so  that 
the  whole  could  be  readily  assembled  at  either  pqint,  in 
the  latter  part  of  May  Washington  broke  up  his  winter 
¥.  See  firat   qwoiterB,  and  advanced  to  Middlebrook,* — a  strong  pari- 
^"S5r  ^^  within  ten  miles  of  the  British  camp,  and  affording  a 
better  opportunity  for  watching  the  enemy  and  impeding 
his  movements. 
%.isnv€mtnt»      18.  ^General  Howe  soon  aAer  passed  over  from  New 
^SSS^   York,  which  had  been  his  head-quarters  during  the  win- 
c/aiMtt.    ter,  and  concentrated*  nearly  his  whole    army  at  New 
Brunswick;  but  after  having  examined  the  strength  of 
the  posts  which  Washington  occupied,  he  abandoned  the 
f.  Attmmttut  design  of  assaulting  him  in  his  camp.     'He  next,  with  the 
^nifHSn  design  of  enticing  Washington  from  his  position,  and  bring- 
4  j^M*  ^"^  ^"  *  general  engagement,  advanced**  with  nearly  his 
whole  force  to  Somerset  Court  House,  with  the  apparent 
design  of  crossing  the  Delaware.     Failing  in  his  object, 
a  few  days  afterwai^ds  he  tried  another  feint,  and  made  a<i 
B  Jooe  li.    rapid  a  retreat,  first*  to  Brunswick  and  afterwards'  to  Am- 
£  Jmie  SI    j^y^  and  even  sent  over  several  detachments  to  Staten  Island, 
as  if  with  the  final  intention  of  abandoning  New  Jersey. 
WSSSSM^     15-  ^Washington,  in  the  hope  of  deriving  some  advan- 
tage  from  the  retreat,  pu^ed  forward  strong  detachmentfl 
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to  harass  the  Diitish  rear,  and  likewise  advanced   his     ITYY* 
wJiole  force  to  Quibblctown,*  five  or  six  miles  from  his 
filrong  camp  at  Middlebrook.     ^General  Howe,  taking  ad-      i  am. 
vantage  of  the  success  of  his  maneuvre,  suddenly  re-  tm!St*tofaka 
called  his  troops  on  the  night  of  the  25th,  and  tlie  next  ""^Tmm 
morning,  advanced  rapidly  towards  the  Americans ;  hop-      *"""* 
iiig   to  cut  off  their  retreat  and   bring. on   a  general     j^». 
accion. 

20.  "Washington,  however,  had  timely  notice  of  this  «.  woMhing' 
movement,  and  discerning  his  danger,  with  the  utmost  cc-  ^^/rimSS^ 
lerity  regained  his  camp  at  Middlebrook.     *The  enemy    /^^JJiz 
only  succeeded  in  engaging  the  brigade  of  Lord  Stir- •tt««»<i/"'*« 
ling  ;  which,  after  maintaining  a  severe  action,  retreated 

with  little  loss.     ^Failing  in  this  second  attempt,  the  British  *•  Thettn 
Rguin  v.ithdrew  to  Amboy,  and,  on  the  30th,  passed  finally     jmfejo. 
over  to  Staten  Istand  \  leaving  Washington  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  New  Jersey. 

21.  *A  few  days  later,  the  American  army  received  «.  caprnw  q^ 
the  cheering  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Major-general  Prmeou. 
Prescott,  the  commander  of  the  British  troops  on  Rhode 
Island.  Believing  himself  perfectly  secure  while  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  fleet,  and  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army,  he  had  taken  convenient  quarters  at  some  dis- 
tance from  camp,  and  with  few  guards  about  his  person. 

On  the  night  of  the  10th  of  July,  Colonel  Barton,  with  lolf  w. 
about  forty  militia,  crossed  over  to  the  island  in  whale* 
boats,  and  having  silently  reached  the  lodgings  of  Pres- 
cott, seized  him  in  bed,  and  conducted  him  safely  through 
his  own  troops  and  fleet,  back  to  the  mainland.  This  ex- 
ploit gave  the  Americans  an  officer  of  equal  rank  to 
exchange  for  General  Leo. 

22.  •The  British  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  ^^^gKJJ. 
Howe,  then  lying  at  Sandy  Hook,  soon  moved  to  Prince's      juet. 
Bay,"|"   and  thence   to  the  northern  part  of  the   island. 

'^This  movement,   together  with   the   circumstance  that  r  Apparent 
Burgoyne,  with  a  powerful  army,  had  already  taken  Ti-  BruSftgen- 
conderoga,  at  first  induced  Washington  to  believe  that  the       *"*• 
design  of  the  British  general  was  to  proceed  up  the  Hud- 
son,  and   unite  with  Burgoyne.     'Having  taken  about  J^^?*5,S2 
18,000  of  the  army  on  board,  and  leaving  a  large  force,  'SJJJJf?'*^ 
tinder  General  Clinton,  for  the  defence  of  New  York,  the  ****" 

fleet  at  length  sailed  from  Sandy  Ilook  on  the  23d  of  July,     Juir  m 
and  being  soon  after  heard  from,  off  the  capes  of  Dela- 
ware, Washington  put  his  forces  in  motion  towards  Phila- 
delphia. 


8m 


now  oUIad  New  Market,  laa  nuU  tlilict  ty  mllM  X.  from  HiddteteooX 


iiOiith«8.S. 
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ANALTmg       23.  'The  fleet  having  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake,  the 
troops  landed  near  the  head  of  Elk*  River,  in  Maryland, 


Sept  ti. 


4. 


^"of  °°  ^®  ^^^  ^^  August,  and  immediately  commenced  thehr 

thtBriuak  march  towards  the  American  army,  which  had  already 

«!Uy.      arrived  and  advanced  beyond   Wilmington.     'The  sa- 

JjJJ^grj^  perior  force  of  the  enemy  soon  obliged  Washington  to 

iitgion,     withdraw  across  the  Brandy wine,f  where  he  determined 

to  make  a  stand  for  the  defence  of  Philadelphia. .   *0n 

the  nK>rning  of  the  11th  of  September,  the  British  force, 

in  two  columns,  advanced  against  the  American  position. 

The  Hessians  under  Greneral    Knyphauaen    prooeedfd 

against  Chad's  Ford,j:  and  commenced  a  spirited  attadc, 

designing  to  deceive  the  Americans  with  the  belief  that 

the  whole  British  army  was  attempting  the  passage  of  the 

Brandy  wine  at  that  point. 

24.  ^Washington,  deceived  by  false  intelligence  respect- 
ing the  movements  of  the  enemy,  kept  his  force  concen- 
trated near  the  passage  ofChad^s  Ford ;  while,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  main  body  of  the  British  army,  led  by  Grenerah 
Howe  and  Comwallis,  crossed  the  forics  of  the  Brandy* 
wme  above,  and  descended  against  the  American  right, 
then  commanded  by  General  Sullivan ;  which,  being 
attacked  before  it  had  properly  formed,  soon  gave  way. 
The  day  terminated  in  the  success  of  all  the  leading 
plans  of  the  enemy.  ^ 

ft.  sspt  w.  25.  'During  the  night,  the  American  army  retreated  to 
^th^SSif  Chester,§  and  the  next  day^  to  Philadelphia  ;  having  lost, 
teSt^oHtmek  ^"""g  ^^^  action,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  more 
'*^  than  a  thousand  men ;  while  the  British  loss  was  not  half 
that  number.  •Count  Pulaski,  a  brave  Polander,  who  had 
joined  the  Americans,  distinguished  himself  in  this  ac* 
tion ;  as  did  also  the  Marquis  Lafayette,  who  was  wound* 
ed  while  endeavoring  to  rally  the  fugitives.  Congress 
r.  NestmoM-  soou  after  promoted  Count  Pulaski  to  the  rank  of  briga. 
vffSSgin.  ^^fi***  ^**^  ^^  command  of  the  cavalry. 

KAon  wxn  OT  26.  'After  a  few  days'  rest,  Washington  I'e* 

solved  to  risk  another  general  action,  bo  fore 
yielding  Philadelphia  to  the  enemy.  lie  there- 
fore recrossed  the    Schuylkill,   and   advanced 


*  JBK  Itrtwr  i>  formed  l>7  tlie  nirtoB  of  two  imall  ercdu  al  Bk- 
ton,  hftlf  way  between  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Delaware,  aiUr 
whieh  its  coarse  to  S.W.,  thirteen  miles,  to  the  Che<apeake. 

t  BhuuiyuruM  Cretk  rises  in  the  northflra  iMut  of  Chettet 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  flowing  S.E^  ptusei  thitMigh  the  north- 
em  ]Murt  of  Delaware,  uniting  with  ObriscLuia  Creek  at  HUmington. 
(See  Hap ;  also  Map,  p.  223.) 

%  Chad**  Ford  to  a  pastags  of  the  Bmadywlns,  tws&tjr-flts  mils* 
8.W.  fron  PhUttMpUa.    (%  Map.) 

\  €kater^  origloally  ealled  Uplaru/,  to  Ritaated  imtbmW.  bank  «. 
Itatewwi  JUfw,  IbartMB  mUss  fLW.  tcvm  Philadelphia.   (Set  Map. 
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-against  the  British  near  Goshen  ;♦  but  soon  after  the  ad-    ITTT. 
vanced  parties  had  met,*  a  violent  fall  of  rain  compelled  \^^,    ' 
both  armies  to  defer  the  engagement.     ^ A  few   days   T  c^ 
alter,  treneral  Wayne,  who  had  been  detached  with  1500  *'225^ 
naen,  with  orders  to  conceal  his  movements  and  harass 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  was  himself  surprised  at  night,'>  b.e,pt.».«L 
'*^!t^/f^'"^  "^  ^^^^  hundred  of  his  men  were  killed. 

^Au     a  u""  Tm?"^!?  ""^  ^  ®"^«^  «P  **»«  "ght  bank  t.  T?^n^t 
of  the  Schuylkill,  Washington,  fearing  for  the  safety  "'X'SS"*^ 
ot  bis  extensive  magazines  and  military  stores  deposited     ™^- 
al.  Reading4  abandoned  Philadelphia,  and  took  post  at 
rott^rove.^    Congress  had  previously  adjourned  to  Lan- 
caster.    On  the  23d,  the  British  army  crossed  the  Schuyl-    B^n. 
kill ;  and  on  the  26th  entered  Philadelphia  without  oppo-    seM. » 
sition.     The  main  body  of  the  army  encamped  at  Ger- 
mantownjil  six  miles  distant. 

aJ^'  yj^'''^  "^"^  P*«^  ^^'^^  *^e  Schuylkill  to  ,  Battu^ 

WuppacklT  Creek,  and  soon  after,  learning  that  the  British     ^ST' 

force  had  been  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  several 

regimento  for  the  reduction  of  some  forts  on  the  Delaware, 

he  attacked  the  remainder  at  Germantown,  on  the  4th  of      oct  *. 

October ;  but  after  a  severe  action,  the  Americans  were 

repulsed,   with  the  loss  of  about   1200  men   in  killed, 

wounded  and  prisoners ;  while  that  of  the  enemy  was 

only   about  half  that  number.      *Soon  after  this  event,    «.  <w. 

Ueneral  Howe  broke  up  his  encampment  at  Germantown,  P^SSiSL. 

and  moved*  his  whole  force  to  Philadelphia.  «.  0^^" 

29.  'No  movement  of  importance  was  made  by  either  s.  important 
army  until  the  22d  of  the  month  ;  previous  to   which  ''XS.'** 
time,  important  events  had  transpired  in  the  north,  result- 
ing in  the  total  defeat  and  capture  of  a  powerful  British 

army  under  General  Burgoyne.  A  connected  account  of 
these  transactions  requires  that  we  should  now  go  back  a 
few  months  in  the  order  of  time,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  in  the  north. 

30.  -Early  in  the  spring  of  17T7,  General  Burgoyne,  taen.Bw^ 
who  had  served  under  Governor  Carteton  in  the  prevwus      ''^' 


^\.^^*^nt  i«*fawit  eighteen  mflei.  W.  fh)m  Philadelphia,  and  a  short  distance  K.  ftom  Weat- 

«wL^  JTi.*  Ttil  "^^"^^  u*"*?,  ^^^^  ^^  ^■^'-  ^^  Philadelphia.  Two  mllM  S.W. 
S^hi^  ;fi*Si'^Ji?V**?^P^^  **^*-'"*  wnadeifeated.  A  monument  haa  heen  «r«cted 
«^^jnj>^ana  Ow  adjolniBg  fickt  h  appropriated  to  a  miUtarj  parade  groimd.    (8m  Uap, 

mJi  '^ii'^iJ'  •.J*'*?  *"*  fl«nriihiraf  tnanofbcturioff  tillage,  on  Qm  KB.  branch  of  the 
BchnvUdH,  fifty  mUea  (tn  a  direct  line)  N. W.  from  Phi  aSelphJaT 

A.LS"*?2!!f  if  **  *•"  ^./^  •*'^*  ^'^  *•  Schoylki.l,  about  fchirty.flTe  miles  N.W.  ftam  Phlla- 
aeipliia.    (See  Map^  pieceding  page.j 

viuSr^u^*^  ^^**^  •  *^^  ^"*  ""**•  *<»°«'  "^  *■  centrally  distant  sU  miles  N.W.  from 
niiladdlphia.    (Bee  Map,  p.  M8.) 

t  Ski^MiekCrmk  is  an  eastern  branch  of  Perklomen  CrBok,  which  It  enter*  about  twenty 
ibree  miles  N.W.  ftom  Philadelphia.  J^Uomen  Creek  enters  the  SohaylkUl  bom  the  »- 
Moot  twenty^wo  mJIea  from  Philadelphia.    (See  Jiap,  pcweding  pass.) 
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campaign,  arrived*  at  Quebec  ;  having  received  ihe  com* 
maud  of  a  powerful  force,  which  was  designed  to  invade 
the  states  by  the  way  of  Lake  Ghamplain  and  the  Ilud* 
son. 

31.  On  the  16th  of  June,  Burgoyne,  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  which  consisted  of  more  than  seven  thousand  Brit- 
ish  and  German  troops,  and  several  thousand  Canadians 
and  Indians,  left  St.  John's  for  Crown  Point,  where  he  es- 
tablished'' magazines ;  and  then  proceeded  to  invest*  Ti- 
conderoga."^  *At  the  same  time  a  detachment  of  about 
two  thousand  men,  mostly  Canadians  aud  Indians,  p«)- 
ceeded  by  the  way  of  Oswego,  against  Fort  Schuyler,**  on 
the  Mokawk ;  hoping  to  make  an  easy  conquest  of  tiiat 
post,  and  afterwards  to  rejoin  the  main  army  on  the  Hud- 
son. 

82.  ^On  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  General  St.  Clair^ 
who  commanded  at  Ticonderoga  with  a  force  of  but  little 
more  than  3003  men,  unable  to  defend  all  the  outworks, 
withdrew  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fort.  *The 
British  troops,  now  extending  their  lines  in  front  of  the 
peninsula,  invested  the  place  on  the  northwest;  while 
their  German  allies  took  post  on  the  opposite  side  o^  the 
lake,  in  the  rear  of  Mount  Independence,  which  had  like- 
wise  been  fortified,  and  was  then  occupied  by  the  Amei- 
icans.  *St  Clair  had  at  first  contemplated  the  erection  of 
fortifications  on  Mount  Defiance,  which  commands  the  pe- 
ninsula ;  but  finding  his  numbers  insufficient  to  garrison 
any  new  works,  the  design  was  abandoned. 

33.  'The  English  generals,  perceiving  the  advantage 
that  would  be  gained  if  their  artillery  could  be  planted  on 
the  summit  of  Mount  Defiance,  immediately  undertook  the 
arduous  work  ;  and  on  the  fifth*  of  the  month  the  road  was 
completed,  the  artillery  mounted,  and  ready  to  open  its 
fire  on  the  following  morning.  *St.  Clair,  seeing  no  pos- 
sibility of  a  longer  resistance,  immediately  took  ihe  reso- 
lution to  evacuate  the  works,  while  yet  it  remained  in  his 
power  to  do  so.     Accordingly,  on  the.night^'  of  the  fifth 


*  The  importent  fbrtrMS  of  Tkenderoga  fms  rit- 
vatod  nt  the  moath  of  the  ontlet  of  Lue  Oeom. 
on  s  peninsola  of  about  600  acne,  elevated  Kw 
feet  above  Lake  Ohamplaln,  and  euiTMinded,  on 
three  sides,  bj  rocks  oteep  and  difllcalt  of  aeoeo. 
The  only  approaehable  point  to  the  fort  vaa  acrosf 
the  neck  oi  the  penlnmila,  a  part  of  which  wap  cor- 
ored  bj  a  swamp,  and  the  other  part  dcfend4>d  by 
a  breastwork.  Jt  wa^  however,  commanded  by 
Mount  Dtfiancf^  a  hill  760  foot  hi^h,  on  the  9.  aide 
of  the  outlet,  and  one  mile  distant.  JIfoiml  /nrfs- 
pcndenee  Is  an  deration  half  a  mile  distant,  on  tht 
opposito  side  of  the  Lain.    (See  Map.) 
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of  July,  the  fires  were  suffered  to  burn  out,  the  tents  were    \777» 
struck,  and  amid  profound  silence  the  troops  commenced 
their  retreat ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  accidental  burning 
of  a  building  on  Mount  Independence,  revealed  their  situ- 
ation to  the  enemy. 

M.  *On  the  following  day,  the  baggage,  storpd,  and  pro-    i.  lutreat 
visions,  which  hod  bten  embarked  on  South  River,  or  ^"Jj tSSS? 
Wood  Creek,*  were  overtaken  and  destroy/d  at  Skeenes-  ^  ^'^^ 
borough. >"     The  rear  division  of  the  main  body,  which    b  liofep. 
had  retreated  by  way  of  Mount  Independence,  was  over-  '**p''iJ**'*' 
taken  at  Hubbardton,*  on  the  morning  of  tbe  7th,  and  after      July  7. 
an  obstinate  action,  was  routed  with  donsiderable  loss. 
At  length  the  remnants  of  the  several  (^visions  arrived<^  at    e  juIf  is. 
Fort  Edward,  on  the  Hudson,  the  Hi^ad-quarters  of  Gen- 
eral Schuyler ;  having  lost,  in  th«  late  reverses,  nearly 
two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  brides  a  large  quantity  of 
warlike  stores  and  provisions.    - 

35.  'Unable  to  retain  Fort  Edward  with  his  small  %.omnenr 
ibrcoy  which  then  numbered  but  little  more  than  four    schuytgr. 
thousand  men,  General  Schuyler  soon  after  evacuated 
that  post  and  gradually  fell  back  along  the  river  until  he 
had  retired  to  the  isl^ds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk. 
'Here,  by  the  arrival  of  the  New  England  militia  under  a  SMnfarcf 
General  Lincoln,  aivi  several  detachments  from  the  regu-  ^'^SiiyiSir 
lar  army,  his  num2>er  was  increased,  by  the  middle  of 
August,  to  thirteen  thousand  men.     *The  celebrated  Po*  4.  KncMko. 
lisli  hero,  Kosciusko,  was  in  the  army  as  chief  engineer. 

W*  *Geneml  Schuyler,  in  his  retreat,  had  so  obstructed  h.Mkuittf 
the  roads,  by  destroying  the  bridges,  and  felling  immense       *^«*v^ 
trees  in  the  way,  that  Burgo3me  did  not  reach  Fort  Ed- 
ward until  the  dOth  of  July.     *Here  finding  his  army     July  so. 
greatly  straitened  for  want  of  provisions,  and  it  being  dif-  \^^Spiy^ 
iicult  to  transport  them  from  Ticonderoga,  through  the      «^»- 
wildemess,  he  despatched**  Colonel  Baum,  a  German  offi-    d  Aug  «. 
cer  of  distinction,  with  500  men,  to  seize  a  quantity  of 
stores  which  the  Americans  had  collected  at  Benning- 
ton.t 

37.  *This  party,  being  met*  near  Bennington  by  Colo-  t  jh^^^ 
ncl  Stark,  at  the  head  of  the  New  Hampshire  militia,  was    ^nSi 
entirely  defeated ;  and  a  reenforcement  which  arrived  the  ^^Jj*^ 
same  day,  afler  the  discomfiture,  was  likewise  defeated 
by  Colonel  Warner,  who  fortunately  arrived  with  a  conti- 
nental  regiment  at  the  same  time.    The  loss  of  the  enemy 
in  the  two  engagements  was  about  seven  hundred  many — 

»  BtMafdton  H  In  Ratlaad  Co.,  Vennont,  about  WTenteen  nlks  S.E.  fhnn  T!<»nderog«. 

t  Bennimton,  Tfllagie,  la  Benfilogton  Coantj,  V«niiODt.  fi  aboat  th]yty-fiv«  bUm  S.E.  frm 
Fort  Idwvd.  TholMAkle  wm  Ibacfat  on  fho  wHitntt  border  of  ttM  town  of  Bcnaington,  an4 
pntly  ivUUb  tb«  town  of  HooiAeli,  tn  ibe  iteto  of  K«w  Tocfc, 
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uu-unu.  the  greater  part  pTisoners,— while  that  of  the  Amerioana 
wu  less  than  one  hundred. 

1  Sg««J.      3*.  'The  battle  of  Benningtcn,  ho   tortunate  to    the 

gnmuipf^  American*,  caused  a  delay  of  the  enemj  at  Fort  Eklwaid 
nearly  a  mouth  ;  during  which  time  news  arrived  of  the 

xBUnaMi  defeat ef  the  expedition  against  Port  Sohuyler*     'This 

^i?a3(S-  fortr«»«i  unfcr  the  commaal  of  Colonel  Gansevoort,  being 
la^.  (.  iivssted*  by  the  enemy,  Genend  Herkimer  collected  the 
militia  in  it«  vicinity,  and  marched  to  its  relief;  but  fallii^ 
b.  Alt. «.  intoanambuscade  he  was  defeated,^  and  mortally  wounded. 
At  the  same  titne,- however,  a  auccessful  aoitie  from  the  fort 
penetrated  the  catnp  of  the  besi^ers,  killed  many,  and 
carried  off  a  laige  quantity  of  baggage.  Soon  after,  on 
the  newa  of  the  approach  of  Arnold  to  the  relief  of  the 
fbr^  the  savage  allies  of  the  British  fled,  and  St.  Leger  was 

e.  Xu-  M-    forced  to  abandon'  the  »ege, 

*■  ''"i'^2"  ^''  '^''°'''  '''^  middle  of  September  Burgoyne  croeaed* 
njiw      the  Hudson  with  hia  whole  army,  and  took  a  position  on 

*-?«J^'''*  the  heights  and  plains  of  Saratoga  ."I-    *General  Gates,  who 

*■  .»■(»«'     had  recenily  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  north- 

"'*'*■      em  American  army,  had  moved  forward  frran  the  mouth 

of  the  Mohawk,  and  was  then  encamped  near  Still  water  .f 

Burgoyne  continued  to  advance,  until,  on  the  18th,  he 

Sj'siiii.ffKff  ^'^  arrived  within  two  miles  of  the  American  camp.  *On 
Sept.  It.    .the  I9th  of  September  some  skirmishing  commenced  be- 


■ad  OcL  Ttb.    (3m  iUf^ 
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tirM>B  scouting  parties  of  the  tivo  armies,  which  soon  1TTT> 
hroughi  on  a  general  battle,  that  continued  three  hours 
without  any  iotenniaaion.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  cou- 
leet.  The  Americana  withdrew  to  their  camp,  while  tha 
enemy  passed  Uie  ntght  under  arms  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Both  parties  claimed  the  victory,  but  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  the  greatest. 

40.  'Burgoyne  now  intrenched  himself  for  the  purpoM  l  sfnisma 
of  awaiiin?  the  expected  co-operation  of  General  Clinton,  fg^^^^m« 
from  New  York.     His  Canadian  and  Indian  forces  began 

to  desert  him,  and,  cut  off  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
means  of  obtaining  supplies  of  provisions,  he  was  booh 
obliged  to  curtail  his  soldiers'  rations.     "On  the  7th  of     o.vt. 
October,  an  advance  of  the  enemy  towards  the  American  ^mtm'v 
left  wing,  again  brought  on  a  general  battle,  which  was     '*■'''"'■ 
fbaght  on  nearly  the  same  grounJ  as  the  former,  and  with 
the  most  desperate  bravery  on  both  sides ;  but  at  length 
the  British  gave  way,  with  the  loss  of  some  of  their  best 
officers,  a  consjderabto  quantity  of  bagj^ge,  and  more 
tb«a  four  hundred  men,  while  the  loss  of  the  Americans 
did  not  exceed  eighty. 

41.  "On  the  night*  after  the  battle  the  enemy  fell  back  •■  oei.r.i. 
to  a  stronger  position,  and  the  Americans  instantly  occu-  ^^'^X* 
pied  their  abandoned  camp.  *Soon  afler,  Burgoyne  re-  »««*«*•■ 
tired''  to  Saratoga,  and  endeavored  to  retreat  to  Fort  Ed-  Mnu^ 
ward  ;  but  finding  himself  surrounded,  his  provisions  re-  a^^mm 
duoed  to  a  three  days'  supply,  and  despairing  of  relief  J*J^"f^' 
from  Qcneral  Clinton,  he  was  reduced  to  the  humiliating 
DcceMity  of  proposing  terms  of  capitulation  ;  and,  on  the 

17th  of  October,  he  surrendered  his  army  prisonera  of      oa.  it. 
war.  AitMnit- 

43.  The  Americans  thereby  acquired  a  fine  train  of  tamiiar 
f  brass  artillery,  nearly  five  thousand  muskets,  and  an  im-  %i-t^l^. 
mense  quantity  of  other  ordinary  implementsof  war.  Tlie  «  rruniii 
news  of  this  brilliant  victory  caused  the  greatest  exulla-  f^J^'t^a. 
tion  throughout  the  country,  and  doubts  were  rem  on  tbi  avi^!'. 
no  longer  entertained  of  the  final  independence 
of  the  American  colonies. 

43.  'The  army  of  Gates  was  immediately  put 
in  motion  to  stop  the  devastations  of  General 
Clinton,  who  had  proceeded  up  the  Hudson  with 
a  force  of  3000  men,  with  the  hope  of  making  a 
diversion  in  fovor  of  Burgoyne.  'Forts  Clinton* 
and  Montgomery,  after  a  severe  Bssaull,  fell  into 

•  yw  CJJmm 
tmntri  *••  P'"  MatUfvmrTi     (Sh  M 
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AiriLYsn.  his  hand^/ — and  the  village  of  Kingston^  was  wantonly 

T  MocemMt*  ^umed,* — but  on  hearing  the  news  of  Burgoyne's  stK- 

%d^n!^    render,  Clinton  iniineJiately  withdrew  to  New  York.     *At 

ft.  Oct  f     tlie  same  time,  Ticonderoga  and  all  the  forts  on  the  north- 

b  Nr  p.  a»   crn  frontier  were  abandoned  by  the  British,  and  occupied 

I.  W  sorth-  hy  the  Americans.     "In  the  latter  part  of  October,  4000 

crn  p<wrt..    ^f  i\^q  victorious  troops  of  the  north  proceeded  to  join  the 

<ir  "e  iTtyt^  army  of  Washington  ;  and  we  now  return^i  to  the  scene 

i^^T'iH.  ^^  ^^^^  '^  ^  vicinity  of  Philadelphia. 

ir/teeoM        44.  'A  short  distance  below  Philadelphia^  the  Ameri. 

'oSiifaT  cans  had  fortified  Forts  MifHin*  and  Meroor,t  on  opposite 

sides  of  the  Delaware,  by  which  they  retained  the  cona- 

mand  of  the  river,  and  thus  prevented  any  communication 

between  the  British  army  and  tlieir  (lect,  then  moored  at 

the  Ivead  of  Delaware  Bay. 

i.  Defence        45.  *Both  these  forts  wej'e  attacked  by  the  enemy  on 

SS^T^aJS  tJ»e  i^2d  of  October.     The  attack  on  Fort  Mercer,  then 

^SSuST*  fjarrisoned  by  less  than  600  men,  was  made  by  nearly 

2000  Hessian  grenadiers,  who,  after  forcing  an  extensive 

outwork,  were  finally  compelled  to  retire  with  a  loss  of 

nearly  400  of  their  number.     The  Hessian  general,  Count 

Donop,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  fell  into  tlie  hands  of 

the  Americans.     Tiio  attack  on  Fort  Mllllin  was  at  first 

alike  unsuccessful  ^  but  after  a  series  of  attacks,  the  fort 

ft  Nov.  ifl.    was  at  length  abandoned,' — ^the  garrison  retiring  to  Fori 

f  Nov.  It.    Mercer.    In  a  few  days  Fort  Mercer  Was  abandoned,'  and 

the  navigation  of  tlie  Delaware  was  thus  opened  to  the 

enemy's  shipping. 

nivSiM^of     40.  *Soon  after  these  events,  Washington  advanced  to 

JJJ„2Jf     White  Marsh 4  where  numerous  unsuccessful  atteanpts* 

9  promihe  Were  made  by  Howe  to  draw  him  into  an  engagement; 

**Sr)l?a^  after  which,  the  British  general  retired''  to  winter  quar. 

h.DM.8.    ters  in  Philadelphia.     'Washington  encamped' at  Valley 

6*  ^rwn«  ^^"^^^1^  where  his  troops  passed  a  rigorous  wiater,  sulfer- 

qftfteAmsri-  jng  extremc  distress,  frani  tlie  want  of  suitable  supplies  of 

7.  Rj^'fnor    ^ood  and  clothing.     'Many  officers,  unable  to  obtain  their 

'tSun.^T  P'^y*  *"^  disheartened  with  the  service,  resigned   their 


U  Canrnt  tfo  nap*  frrtr/9_ 


*  FcH  Mijflm  wftft  at  th«  lowvr  extremity  of  Bind  Isttuidf  neftf 
the  PennMylyanift  side  of  tho  IX'lawax«,  sevea  or  eij^ht  mi^es  ba- 
low  Phlladefjmia.  It  In  sdl)  krpt  tn  Kp:dr,  and  b  gartiiiuiJtvl  by 
U.  S.  troops.    (8m  Map,  p.  24A.) 

f  Fort  Mircer,  now  in  ruins,  waa  a  litUa  aboT«.  at  Hed  Bank, 
on  the  New  Jersey  stde,  and  iiule  more  than  a  mSle  itt.*tant 
from  Fort  Mifiiin.  It  was  ibe>n,  aad  i«  now,  ftnalivDudftd  by  i 
gloomy  pine  fon'St.    (Sec  Map.) 

t  WAiit  Marsh  is  situated  on  WIssahlckMl  Crsek,  tkmm 
miles  N.W.  from  Philadephia.     (Sw  Map,  p.  24S.) 

LVaUrf  Forgf  ts  a  deep  and  ruggi^d   liollow,  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  twraty 
N.W.  from  ntiladelphia.    Upon  ibo  mountainous  Qvakn  of  chU  tiUIvv,  and  upon  a  Taal 
p4aia  wiiieli  otwrlooks  it  and  the  adjoining;  country,  thr  amiv  of  Wasfilngton  eocantpe  I 
anbxmigh  the  Talley  flows  Valley  Crcpk.    At  Its  JoncCion  with  the'  Schuylkill  U  now  tho  mnfl 
fllkspsrf  Valley  Fofje.    (Seo  Map,  p.  812.) 
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commissions ;  and  murmurs  arose  in  various  quarters,  not    1777* 
only  in  the  army,  but  even  among  powerful  and  popular 
leaders  in  congress. 

47.  ^The  brilliant  victory  at  Saratoga  was  contrasted  ^jJ^Stf** 
with  the  reverses  of  Washington  in  New  York,  New  Jer-  ^^^h^^J**" 
sey,  and  Pennsylvania ;  and  a  plot  was  originated  for  j\ 
placing  Greneral  Gates  at  the  head  of  the  armies.     Wash-  \J 
ingtoD,  however,  never  relaxed  his  exertions  in  the  cause/ 
of  his  country  ;  and  the  originators  of  the  plot  at  lengtn 
received  the  merited  indignation  of  the  army  and  the\ 
people* 

46.  'After  the  colonies  had  thrown  off  their  allegiance  s.  secemitw       ^ 
to  the  British  crown,  and  had  established  sepai'ate  govern-  ^^rtM/eST' 
mcnts  in  the  states,  there  arose  the  farther  necessity  '"SmJ!** 
ibr  some  ctHnmon*  bond  of  union,  which  would  k>etter  en* 
able  them  to  act  in  conoert,  as  one  nation.     *In  the  sum-  s  prMnUim 
mer  of  1775,  Benjamin  Franklin  had  proposed  to  the    yfaSain.. 
American  congress  articles  of  confederation  and  union 
among  the  colonies;   but  the  majority  in  congress  not 
being  then  prepared  for  so  decisive  a  step,  the  subject  was 
for  the  time  dropped,  but  was  resumed  again  shortly  be- 
fore tlie  declaration  of  independence^  in  the  following 
year. 

49.  ^Oa  the  11th  of  June,*  coneress  appointed  a  com-  4^enonpf 
mittee  to  prepare  a  plan  of  confederation.     A  plan  was   'j^*j**      \ 
reported  by  the  eommitlee  in  July  following,  and,  aAer  %tiniiSu      j 
various  changes,  was  finally  adopted  by  congress  on  the     *•  *"••         / 
15th  of  November,  1777.     'Various  causes,  the  principal  ^^J^JJ^      ! 
of  which  was  a  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the    ^f^^     \ 
disposition  of  the  vacant  western  lands,  prevented  the  im-  hnm«  srorer    * 
mediate  ratification  of  these  articles  by  all  the  states ;  but 
at  length  those  states  which  claimed  the  western  lands 
having  ceded  them  to  the  Union,  for  the  common  benefit 
of  the  whole,  the  articles  of  confederation  were  ratified  by 
Maryland,  the  last  remaining  state,  on  the  first  of  March, 
1781 ;  at  which  time  they  became  the  constitution  of  the 
country. 

50.  'The  confederation,  however,  amounted  to  little  ^.cfumuotr 
more  than  a  mere  league  of  fri^idship  between  the  states ;     eraSoS. 
hr  although  it  invested  congress  with  many  of  the  powers 
of  sovereignty,  it  was  defective  as  a  permanent  govern- 
ment, owing  to  the  want  of  all  means  to  enforce  its  de- 
crees.    ^While  the  states  were  bound  together  by  a  sense  t.  wmum^ 
of  common  danger,  the  evils  of  the  plan  were  little  noticed  ;  "tluryttam. 
but  afler  the  close  of  the  war  they  became  so  prominent 
is  to  make  a  revision  of  the  system  necessary.*  b  see  p.  «ia 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SS^'^.  EVENTS    OP    1778. 

1.  sxpeetif      1.  Tbbvious  to  the  defeat  of  Burgoyoe,  the  Biitieb 
SSuhmSi  miDistry  had  looked  fbrwanl,   with  confidence^  to  the 
v«SloS!£*'  speedy  termmation  of  the  war,  by  the  conquest  of  the  re- 
^*^ffS^!^  bellious  colonies.    The  minority  in  parliament  endeavoredy 
in  vain,  to  stay  the  course  of  violent  measures,  and  the 
warlike  policy  of  the  ministers  was  sustained  by  powerful 
«.  JMfiectpro-  majorities  in  both  houses.     'But  the  imexpected  news  of 
mrrttSir  qf  the  Surrender  of  the  entire  northern  British  army,  pro- 
Burgoyw.   ^^^^^  ^  great  change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  plunged 
the  nation  into  a  dejection  as  profound  as  their  herpes 
had  been  sanguine,  and  the  promises  of  ministers  magnifi- 
cent. 
9.cmettta-       2.  'Lord  North,  Compelled  by  ^  foroc  of  public  optnioQ, 
hSdNcrtC  now  came  forward*  with  two  conciliatory  bills,  by  which 
«.  Feb.      England  virtually  conceded  all  that  had  been  the  cause  of 
controversy  between  the  two  countries,  and  ofibred  more 
than  the  colonies  had  asked  or  desired  previous  to  the  dec* 
laration  of  independence.     These  bills  passed  rapidly 
b.  ustmk  u.  through  parliament,  and  received  the  royal  assent. 
4.  prrrpoaot      3.  ^Commlsskoners  Were  then  sent  to  America,  with  pro* 
rw,a-Svu  posals  for  an   amicable  adjustment  of  differences ;   but 
rmuu.     these  were  promptly  rejected  by  the  congress,  whidi  re- 
fused to  treat  with  Great  Britain  until  she  should  either 
withdraw  her  fleets  and  armies,  or,  in  positive  and  express 
5  iMwrro%  terms,  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  states.     *One 
tS^JSm^.of  the  commissioners  then  attempted  to  gain  the  sameend^ 
cfoMfv.     ijy  priyate  intrigue  and  bribery,^ — ^wbioh  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  congress,  that  body  declared  it  incompatibfe 
with  their  honor  to  hold  any  correspondence  or  intercourse 
with  him. 
f.  Trmy        4.  'Soon  afler  the  rejection  of  the  British  terms  of  ao- 
wwi  France,  commodation,  congress  received  the  nows  of  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  American  independence  by  the  court  of 
France,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  com- 
Fttb. «.      merce  between  the  two  oountrios.     ^The  treaty  was  signed 
\iSmS^^  the  sixth  of  February,  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  Silas  Deane, 
"•^JET^**    and  Arthur  Lee,  on  the  part  of  America,  end  was  ratified 

by  congiess  on  the  fourth  of  May  following. 

rtoiS'^SJ       ^-  *"^  ^^^  second  part  of  the  treaty  it  was  stipulated, 

o'«><r>      that  should  war  occur  between  France  and  EUigland,  the 

two  parties  should  assist  each  other  with  council  and  with 

arms,  and  that  neither  should  conclude  truce  or  peace 
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with  Great  Britain  without  the  consent  of  the  other.  'This 
ti^aty  was  considered  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war 
by  France  against  Great  fintain  ;  and  the  two  European 
powers  made  the  most  active  preparations  for  the  approach- 
ing contest. 

6.  'A  French  fleet,  under  command  of  Count  D'Estaing, 
Was  despatched*  to  America,  with  the  design  of  blockading 
the  British  fleet  in  the  Delaware,  while  Washington  should 
hold  the  land  forces  in  check  in  New  Jersey.  'But  Ad- 
miral Howe  had  already  anticipated  the  scheme,  and  be- 
fi>re  the  arival  of  D'Estaing,  had  sailed  for  New  York, 
where  all  the  British  forces  had  been  ordered  to  concen- 
trate.  General  Clinton,  who  had  succeeded  General 
Howe  in  the  command  of  the  land  forces,  evacuated  Phil- 
adelphia on  the  16th  of  June,  and  with  about  eleven  thou- 
sand men,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  baggage  and  (no- 
visions,  commenced  his  retreat  towards  New  York. 

7.  *  Waahingtout  whose  numbers  exceeded  those  of  Clin- 
ton, followed  cautiously  with  the  main  body  of  his  army, 
while  detachments  were  sent  forward  to  co-operate  with 
the  Jersey  militia  in  harassing  the  enemy,  and  retarding 
their  march.  *The  commander-in-chief  was  anxious  to  try 
a  general  engagement,  but  his  opinion  was  overruled  in  a 
council  of  officers.  'Nevertheless,  when  the  British  had 
arrived  at  Monmouth,*  Washington,  unwilling  to  per- 
mit th^m  to  reach  the  secure  heights  of  Middletownf  with- 
out a  battle,  ordered  General  Lee,  wiio  had  been  previous- 
ly exchanged,  to  attack  their  rear. 

8.  ^On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  light-horse  o^  La- 
fayette  advanced  against  the  enemy,  but,  being  briskly 
charged  by  Comwallis  and  Clinton,  was  fi>rc«a  to  £idl 
back.  Lee,  surprised  by  the  sudden  charge  of  the  enemy, 
ordered  a  retreat  across  a  morass  in  his  rea?"?  fo'  the  pur- 
pose  of  gaining  a  more  favorable  position  ;  but  part  of 
nis  troops,  mistaking  the  order,  continued  to  retreat,  and 
Lee  was  compell^  to  fellow,  briskly  pursued  by  the  enemy. 
At  this  moment,  Washington,  conupg  up,  and  both  sur- 
prised and  vexed  at  observing  the  retreat,  or  rather  flight 
of  the  troops,  addressed  Lee  with  some  warmth,  and  or- 
dered  him  to  rally  his  txoops  and  oppose  the  enemy. 
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AWAiarwa-      9.  'Stung  by  the  reproaches  of  his  general,  Lee  raade 
ipngrtm  c^Ltreme  exertions  to  rally,  and,  having  disposed  his  troops 
Siontm.   ®^  move  advantageous  ground,  opposed  a  powerful  check 
to  the  enemy,  until  at  length,  overpowered  by  numbers,  he 
was  forced  to  fall  back,  which  he  did,  however,  without 
any  confusion*     The  main  body  soon  coming  up  in  sepa- 
rate detachments,  the   battle  became  general,   and  wa*) 
s  BMiifttr  continued  until  night  put  an  end  to  the  contest.     'Wash- 
'^  w(fSl!^'"'  ington  kept  his  troops  under  arms  during  the  night,  do- 
signing  to  renew  the  batde  on  the  coming  morning  ;  but 
Clinton,  in  tho  mean  time,  silendy  drew  off  his  troops,  and 
proceeded  rapidly  on  his  route  towards  New  York, 
s  t^M        10.  *The  British  left  upcm  the  field  of  battle  about  three 
"**  hundred  killed  ;    while  the  loss  of  the  Americans  was 

less  than  seventy.  On  both  sides  many  died  of  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  weather,  added  to  the  fotigue  of  the  day. 
«  ^^Y^^  ^General  Lee,  who  had  been  deeply  irritated  by  the  reprl. 
mand  of  Washington  on  tibe  day- of  battle,  addressed  to 
him  two  haughty  and  ofiensve  letters,  demanding  repa 

•  mt  arm,  ration.     *Tho  result  was  the  arrest  of  Lee,  and  his  trial, 
»^^.  #*    hy  &  court  martial,  on  the  ohai^ges  of  disobedience  of  or- 

.  ders,  misbehavior  before  the  enemy,  and  disrespect  to  the 

\  commander.in^hief.     He  was  fo^nd  guilty,  and  was  sus- 

\  pended  from  his  command  one  year.     He  never  rejoined 

the  army,  but  died  in  seclusion  at  Philadelphia,  just  before 

-  \  the  close  of  the  war. 

f  suiM-  \    11.  'After  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  the  British  pro- 

mSu^^  d^ed  without  farther  molestation  to  Sandy  Hook,  whence 

fi0o«nnte.  ^^  ^^^  taken  on  board  the  British  fleet,  and  transport- 

ft.  Jidr  5.    ed*  t^ew  York.   Washington  proceeded  to  White  Plains, 

where  hn  remained  until  late  in  autumn,  when  he  retired 

b.  K.  p.  m   to  winter  garters  at  Middlebrook,*  in  New  Jer^y.     'Oa 

o^Sd'^  ^o  llth  of  ^uly  the  fleet  of  Count  D'Bstaing  appeared 

''*^'      off  Saady  Hoc4,  but  being  unable  to  pass  the  bar  at  the 

entrance  of  NeV  York  Bay,  was  forcea  to  abandon  the 

design  of  attacking  the  British  fleet,  and,  by  the  advice 

of  Washington,  saiWl  for  Newport,   in   Rhode   Island. 

•  T»«  »*•  'Soon  after  the  depaHure  of  D'Estaing,  several  vessels 

•^-  arrived  at  New  York,  ahd  joined  the  British  fleet ;  when 
Admirid  Howe,  although  h^  squadron  was  still  inferior  to 
that  of  the  French,  hastenedno  Rhode  Island  for  the  relief 
of  General  Pigot. 

V/oKS3?      ^^'  *^^  ^®  mean  time  Greneral  Sullivan,  with  a  detach- 

gt^tftwy^  ment  from  Washington's  army,  and  with  reenfbroements 

'"*  from  New  England,  had  arrived  at  Providence,  with  the 

design  of  co-operating  with  the  French  fleet  in  an  attack 

on  the  British  force  stationed  at  Newport.     Sullivan  waa 

aubseqaently  joined  by  Gicnerals  Greene  and  Lafayette, 
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and  the  army  took  post  at  Tiverton,^  wheoce^  on  the  9th 
of  August,  it  crossed  the  eastern  passage  of  thevbay,  and 
landed  on  the  northern  part  of  Rhode  Island.^       \ 

13.  *A  simultaneous  attack  by  land  and  sea  haosbeen 
planned  against  the  British  \  but,  on  the  morning  oNhe 
tenth,  the  fleet  of  Lord  Howe  appeared  in  sight,  and  iy^i\ 
taing  immediately  sailed  out  to  give  him  battle.  'While 
ea^h  commander  was  striving  to  get  tlie  advantage  of  po- 
sition, and  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  about  to 
engage,  a  violent  storm  arose,  which  parted^  the  combat- 
ants, and  greatly  damaged  the  fleets. 

14.  'On  the  20th,  D'Bstaing  returned  to  Newport,  but 
soon  sailed<^  to  Boston  to  repair  damages,  contrary  to  the 
strong  remonstrances  of  the  Americans.  The  Briti^ 
fleet  returned  to  New  York.  ^General  Sullivan,  in  the 
mean  time,  had  advanced  to  the  siege  of  Newport,  but 
seeing  the  allied  dect  retire,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw 
his  army.  The  English  pursued,  and  attacked'  him  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  island,  but  were  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss.  On  the  night  of  the  30th  Sullivan  re- 
gained the  mainland,  narrowly  escaping  being  intercepted 
by  General  Clinton,  who  arrived  the  next'  day,  with  a 
force  of  four  thousand  men  and  a  light  squadron,  ibr  the 
relief  of  Newport. 

15.  binding  Newport  secure,  Greneral  Clinton  return- 
ed to  New  York,  and  soon  after  detached  Greneral  Grey 
oil  au  expedition  against  the  southern  shores  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  adjoining  islands.  Arriving'  in  Buzzard's 
Bay,'"  a  place  of  resort  for  American  privateers,  he  burn* 
cd  about  seventy  sail  of  shipping,— destroyed  a  large 
aiiiouut  of  property  in  New  Bedfordf  and  Fair  Haven, 
and  made  a  descent''  upon  Martha's  Vineyard.  -  A  similar 
expedition,!  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ferguson,  was 
soon  aAer  undertaken  against  Little'  Egg  Harbor,:}:  in 
New  Jersey,  by  which  a  considerable  amount  of  stores 
fell  into  the  handsJ  of  the  enemy. 

16.  *Iu  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  a  force  of  about 
l(iDO  tories  and  Indians,  under  the  oommand  of  Col.  John 
But  lor  and  the  Indian  chieAain  Brandt,  appeared  near  the 
nourishing  settlements  in  tlie  valley  of  Wyoming,^  situated 
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^  ^ft2zarc/'«  l^ciy  lies  oDiheS.eoaat  of  Ma8«achaMtti(,S.  from  RboJalalnid.    Thedlatanea 
from  the  head  of  this^aj  acnMS  the  penSiwola  of  Cape  Go  J  U  only  flre  miles. 

t  y*w  Bedford  U  a  We  riUage  on  tbe  west  fide  of  aa  arm  of  the  ma  that  aets  up  from 
Buuard'e  Bay.  A  brldge^eor  the  oentce  of  the  TiUogo  eouneota  it  with  Fair  J£ave»  on  the  fi. 
BiJeofther 


t  Ltttle  £gg  Harhor  Bay,  HjTCTf  and  Town«  lie  at  the  aoutbeaatern  extremltr  of  Burlioeton 
Co.,  about  rixty-fiyo  miles  south  firf»a  Sandy  Hook.  The  British  troops  passed  aboat  fifteen 
BiUos  op  the  river. 

(  The  name  Wyoming  was  applied  to  a  beaatiAiI  ralley  on  boOi  sldee  of  the  floaqiMliettiai 
in  the  praeent  county  of  Loxeme,  Peansyliwiia.  The  sraatl  tillage  of  Wyoming  la  on  the  W 
side  of  the  Susquehanna,  nearly  opposite  Wiikeabarte. 
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AiTALTstB.  on  the  ]mks  of  the  Susquehanna.     Ahout  400  of  the  set- 

'  ^2^9.    ^^^^  ^^^  marched  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  were  defeated* 

with  the  loss  of  nearly  their  whole  number.     The  fort  at 

Wyoming  was  then  b^ieged,  but  the  garrison,  being  drawn 

out  to  hold  a  parley  with  the  besiegers,  was  attacked,  and 

b.  inly  4.    nearly  the  whole  number  was  slain.  ^ 

1.  Fti-tJu-        17.  *The  remnant  in  the  fort,  having  sent  a  flag  of 

tSamr^"  truoe  to  know  what  terms  must  be  expected,  received 
in  reply,  "  The-  hatchet."  When  compelled  to  surrender 
at  last,  their  women  and  children  were  shut  up  in  the 
houses  and  barracks,  and  consiuned  in  one  general  con* 
flagration.  The  last  fort  ofiered  no  resistance,  and  shared 
the  same  fate.  All  the  settlements  were  then  ravaged 
and  deaol&ted  by  fire  and  sword,  with  the  most  cold-Uood- 
ed  and  remorseless  barbarity.  The  tories  appeared  to  vie 
with,  and  even  to  surpass  the  savages  in  these  scenes  of 
horror. 

%  tLtt^Mtnt  18.  'A  retaliatory  expedition  was  undertaken  in  Goto- 
her,  against  the  Indians  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna ;  and  one  early  in  the  following  year,  by  Col. 
Ciark^  against  the  settlements  established  oy  the  Canadl- 

n  Tkatrtuc  ans  west  of  the  Alleghanies.     'The  tory  settlers,  filled 
^^'       with  dismay,  hastened  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  United 
States ;  and  the  retreats  of  the  hostile  tribes  on  the  Wa- 
bash* were  penetrated,  and  their  country  desolated. 

4  int^on       19.  *In  November,  a  repetition  of  the  barbarities  of 
Ytdiey.      Wyoming  was  attempted  by  a  band  of  tories,  regulars, 

o.2Vartt.i3.  and  Indians,  who  maae  an  attack*  upon  the  Cherry  Val- 
leyf  settlement  in  New  YoHc.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  killed,  and  others  were  carried  into  captivity ;  but 
the  (brt,  containing  about  two  hundred  soldiers,  was  not 

1.  jumcMbr  taken,     ^hese  excursions  were  the  only  events,  requir- 

*^bSJ^'   ing  notice,  which  took  place  in  the  middle  and  northern 

eiJSlSIi-    sections  of  the  oountij  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 

1778.     The  scene  of  events  was  now  changed  to  the 

south,  which  henceforth  became  the  principal  theatre  on 

which  the  British  conducted  offensive  operati<»is. 

^J^ll^l*^     ^*  'Early  in  November  the  Count  D'Estaing  sidlM' 
/e«tt.  ***  for  the  West  Indies,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  BnU 

d.  Not  t.    jgjj  dependencies  in  that  quarter.     On  the  same  d<ky,  the 

«.  Nov.  a.    British  admiral  Hotham  sailed*  from  Sandy  Hook ;  and 
in  December,  he  was  followed  by  Admiral  Byron,  who 

^  Tbfl  WiAtuk  Rlrer  rims  In  the  wotern  part  of  Ohio,  and  after  ranninf  a  ahorl  dtotaaea 
K.W.  into  Indian*,  pmm  8.W.  thfoagh  tfani  ataia,  ftnd  th^oa  &  to  tha  Ohio  Ittvor,  ftcslng 
ahont  half  th«  weateni  hoimdax7  of  ladlaoft. 

t  C4c7ry  lU&y,  town  and  TUlage,  ia  in  Otaago  Co.,  N.  Y.,  iiffy-t«ro  milea  W.  from  Albtor, 
and  i^ooft  aftaan  S  tnok  tha  Mobftwk  Btw.  It  waa  flfst  aattlad  In  1710.  Tha  Imwlant 
■rovthaf  WBdChanynvaltthtt  B«ma  of  CShary  Valb|rf  which  vaa  iv  •  tiao  appUtd  to  a 
Mta  aaettoB  of  oowBtfjl;  m4  W.  or  tha  SNMOt  vl&H^ 
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hod  flnperseded  Admiral  Howe  in  the  oomxnand  of  tlie  %779* 

British  fleet.     'In  November  Col.  Campbell  was  deepotch-  ,  cotmia 

ed*  from  New  York,  by  General  Clinton,  with  a  force  of  J£SgJSJi< 

about  2000  men,  against  Georgia,  the  niost  feeble  of  the  (^t^ 

southern  provinces.  *^      ' 

21.  'Late  in  December  the  tioops  landed^  near  Savan*  >iy<f 


nah,  which  was  then  defended  by  the  American  general,  b.nea.ii. 
Robert  Howe,  with  about  600  regular  troops,  and  a  few 
hundred  militia.  General  Howe  had  tecendy  returned 
from  an  tuisuccessful  expedition  against  East  Florida,  and 
his  troops,  still  enfeebled  by  disease,  were  in  a  poor  oon- 
dition  to  feee  the  enemy.  Being  attacked*  near  the  city,  e.  nee. » 
and  defeated,  with  the  broken  remains  of  his  army  he  re- 
treated up  the  Savannah,  and  took  shelter  by  crossing  into 
South  Carolina.^ 

32.  "Thus  the  capital  of  Georgia  fell  into  the  hands  of   •-JSJ^f 
the  enemy ; — ^the  only  important  acquisition  which  they  {gfg;^ 
bad  made  during  the  year.     The  two  hostile  armies  at  the  pertutmtf 
north,  after  two  years'  maneuvering,  had  been  brought   Haatui 
back  to  nearly  the  same  relative  positions  which  they  oc«      ^''^ 
oupied  at  the  close  of  1776  ;  and  the  oflwnding  party  in  the 
beginning,  now  intrenching  himself  on  New  York  Island, 
was  reduced  to  the  use  of  the  pickaxe  and  the  spade  for 
defence.  -  *In  the  language  of  WaahiogtoBy  ^  The  hand  of  YjESTim 
Providence  had  been  so  conspicuous  in  all  this,  that  he  jfjggi^ 
who  laofced  faith  must  have  been  worse  than  an  infidel ; 
and  he,  more  than  wicked,' who  had  not  gratitude  to  ac- 
knowledge his  obligations." 


CHAPTER  VI. 
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1.  'The  military  operatiOQi  during  tbejrear  1779,  weve    1779. 
carried  on  in  three  separate  quartMs.    The  British  foree  *'^^«£p 
at  the  south  was  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  plan  of  re-  "* 
dneing  Georsia  and  South  Carolina ;  the  feroes  of  Wash- 
iagton  and  CSinton  were  emf^ed  in  the  northeis  sectkm 
of  the  Union;  and  the  fleets  of  France  and  Sngkmd  oon^ 
tended  for  superiority  in  the  West  Indies. 

2.  *Soon  after  the  fall  of  Savannah,  General  Prevost,  J!^\iumti- 
with  a  body  of  troops  from  East  Florida,  captured' the  fort  ^;*y>j^ 
at  Sunbury,*  the  only  remaining  military  post  in  Georgia ;    a.  Jan.  i. 
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Aiuhrma,  afier  whtch^  he  miited  his  forces  with  those  of  Colonel 
Campbell,  and  took  the  chief  command  of  the  southern 
British  army.     An  expedition  which  he  seat  against  Port 
K.  Not*  maA  Royal,*  in  South  CaroliBa,  was  attacked  by  the  Carolinians 
Map,  p.  m.  un  jer  General  Moultrie,  and  defeated  with  severe  loss. 
1  jjflNPidt  qf     3.  'In  <Nrder  to  encourage  and  support  the  loyalists,  large 
*^jtSnSui*^  numbers  of  whom  were  supposed  to  reside  in  the  interiar 
and  northern  portions  of  the  province,  the  British  advanced 
%S?m£^  to  Augusta.     *A  body  of  tones,  hi^ving  risen  in  arms,  and 
CM  Btmd   having  placed  themselves  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
*^^^       Boyd,  proceeded  along  the  western  frontiers  of  CaioHna 
in  order  to  join  thb  rayal  army,  committing  great  devas- 
tations and  cruelties  on  the  way.    When  near  the  Brit- 
ish posts,  they  were  encountered*  by  Colonel  Piokeos 
at  the  head  of  a  party  of  Carolina  militia,  and,  in  a  des- 
b  Fib.  u.   perate  engagement,  were  totally  defeated.^    Colonel  Boyd 
was  killed,  and  seventy  of  his  men  were  condemned  lo 
death,  as  tiaitorB  to  their  country,-^but  only  five  were  ex- 
ecuted, 
a.  XMMdMM  «  4.  'Encouraged  by  th»  success.  General  Lincoln,  who 
^TSfeST"  had  previously  been  placed  in  command  of  the  so«nheni 
iSiSiirti    department,  and  who  had  already  advaijoed  to  the  west 
bank  of  the  Savannah,  sent  a  detachment  of  nearly  2000 
men,  under  General  Ash,  across  the  river,  ibr  the-  pur- 
pose of  repressing  the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  and  con- 
fining them  to  the  low  country  near  the  ocean. 
4.  njteV      5.  ^Having  taken  a  station  on  Brier  Creek,f  Genera) 
e.Mti^s.   ^^  ^^  surprised  and  defeated*  by  G^eneral  Provost, 
with  the  loss  of  nearly  his  whole  army.     Most  of  the 
militia,  who  fled  at  the  first  fire  of  the  miemy,  jrere  either 
drowned  in  the  river,  or  swallowed  up  in  the  surrounding 
9j9mmn   marshes.    *The  subjugation  of  Georgia  was  compiete : 
and  General  Prevost  now  busied  himself  in  securing  the 
farther  co-operation  of  the  loyalists,  and  in  re-establishing, 
£>r  a  brief  period,  a  royal  legislature. 
t.  sttwtffon      6.  'Although,  by  the  repulse  at  Brier  Creek,  General 
%£SSi^  Lincoln  had  lost  one-fimrth  of  his  army,  yet,  by  the  extreme 
^i£!^'   exertions  of  the  Caroiinians»  by  the  middle  of  April  he  was 
enabled  to  enter  the  field  anew,  at  the  head  of  more  than 
five  thousand  men.    Leaving  General  Moultrie  to  watch 
i.iprii«i   the  movements  of  General  Prenist,  he  commenced'^  his 
march  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Savannah,  with  the  design 

T  Tka  naat  ^  ^^^^^^  Gconla  by  the  way  of  Augusta. 
m^ammn       7.  ^Greneral  Prevost,  in  the  mean  time,  had  marched 
anillP    Upon  Charleston,  before  which  he  appeared  on  the  11th  of 

^ — 

I  HJ^*^  9**^  ^  *^  8-^-  aite  of  tfaA  SaTmiuuh  Rifw. 
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May,  and)  on  the  following  day,  sumnumed  tibe  town  to    1770. 

surrender ;  but  the  approach  of  Lincoln  soon  compelled 

him  to  retreat.     On  the  30th  of  June  the  Americans  at. 
tacked*  a  division  of  the  enemy  advantageously  posted  at  a.  Jwesi 
the  pass  of  Stono  Ferry,*  but,  after  a  severe  action,  were 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss.     The  British  soon  after 
established  a*  post  at  Beaufort,**  on  Port  Royal  Island,  after  b  SMibp 
which  the  main  body  of  the  army  retired  to  Savannah.      •  "•" 
The  unhealthiness  of  the  season  prevented,  during  seve- 
ral   months,  any  farther  active  operations   of  ^e  two 
armies. 

8.  *While  these  events  were  transpiring  at  the  South,  i.  Tfujbnm 
the  Ibroes  of  Clinton,  at  the  North*,  were  employed  in  vari-  ^rcwiiitik 
0U8  predatory  incursions ; — ^ravaging  the  coasts,  and  plun-* 
dering  the  country,  with  the  avow^  object  of  rendering 
che  colonies  of  as  little  avail  as  poesible  Co  their  new  allies 
the  French. 

0.  'In  February,  Governor  Tryon,  at  the  head  of  about  a  g«*v^ 
1500  men,  proceeded  from  Kingsbridge,''  as  far  as  Horse  SSiS^ 
Neck,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  destroyed  some  salt  works,  SSm^'*«^ 
aod  laundered  the  iahabttants,  but  otherwise  did  little  dam*  ^  i^'^,. 
age.      General    Putnam,  being   accidentally   at   Horee 
Neck,"*  hastily  collected  about  a  hundred  men,  and  having  d  n j».  in- 
placed  them,  with  a  couple  of  old  field.piecee,  on  the  high  "'m  '* 
ground  near  the  raeeting-house,  continued  to  fire  upon  the 
enemy  until  the  British  dragoons  were  ordered  to  charge 
upon  him ;  when,  ordering  his  men  to  retreat  and  form  aa 
a  hill  at  a  little  distance,  he  put  spurs  to  his  steed,  and 
plunged  down  the  precipice  at  the  church ;  escaping  un« 
injured  by.  the  many  balb  that  were  fired  at  him  in  his 
descent. 

10*  *In  an  expedition  against  Virginia,  public  and  pri-  $.tin»iiti&n 
vate  property,  to  a  large  amount,  was  destroyed*  at  Nor-  ^'^SJ^ 
folk,  Portsmouthyf  and  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages,    *•  '^^  '^ 
*— the  enemy  every  where  marking  their  route  by  cruelty 
and  devastation.    *ln  an  expedition  up  the  Hudson,  con-  \fcSSSHt9 
ducted  by  General  Clinton  himself.  Stony  Point!  was  ^^^ 
abandoned,'  and  the  garrison  at  Verplank^8  Point^  was    c.j^'t^ 
forced  to  surrender*  after  a  short  but  spirited  resistance,  \gggmy 
Both  places  were  th^n  garrisoned  by  the  enemy.  ^SJ^^S. 

11.  •Early  in  July,  Governor  Tryon^  with  about  2000  ^^^^^-^^ 


•  mom  rtnf^  tea  nOci  W.  ft«ai  ObMhUon,  li  fh«  pwH^  mmm  Amo  JBtvir,  iMdiac 
t  Pk>ffMuwtlLV1icliite,to<maMwafiald0OfBllxidMeh^  mMJoSlMi^ 

t  Sumy  Point  Is  »  high  toflky  pnnioiiCoiT  aft  fh«  liMd  of  Hftiwttrmw  Itaj,  on  41m  W.  b^ 
tfHQdffmlUvw,«boairtetymUMN.ftomNewToik.  A  Ught-howe  ha*  iMtn  erKtsd  oa  th» 
rite  ortlw  old  twt    (Seo  Itep,  p.  m.)      ^    _  .       ^.  . .^  -„..„  »m«a  fa»m 
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4JHALT9fa.  men,  waa  despatched  against  the  maritinie  towns  of  Con« 
■"^^^    ^  necticut.    In  this  expedition  New  Haven'  was  plundered,^ 
bLjttiys.     and  East  Haven,  Fairfield,  and  Norwalk,  were  reduced 
«.  7III-I2U1.  to  aslies.'     Various  acts  of  cruelty  were  committed  on  the 
defenceless   inhabitants;    and   yet  the  infamous  Tryoa 
boasted  of  his  clemency,  declaring  that  the  existence  of  a 
single  house  on  the  coast  was  a  monument  of  the  king's 
mercy. 
1.  i^teghm      12.  ^  While  Tryon  was  desolating  the  coasts  of  Connec* 
Ttofttf-'     tiout,  the  Americans  distinguished  themselves  by  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  achievements  which  occurred  during  ths 
war.     This  was  the  recapture  of  Stony  Point,  on  the 
Jaiy  IS.     Hudson.    'On  the  15th  bf  July  General  Wayne  advanced 
XSnSr^  against  this  fortress,  and  arrived  at  the  works  in  the  eve* 
ttttuek.     ning^  without  being  perceived  by  the  enemy.     Dividing 
his  force  into  two  columns,  both  marched  in  CM^er  ana 
silence,  with  unloaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets. 
t,Bucem^      13.  *As  they  were    wading  through  a  deep  morass, 
^^%fSlr'    which  was  covered  by  the  tide,  the  Engli^  opened  upon 
them  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry,  and  of  cannon  loaded 
iKk,  Mik     with  grape  shot ;  but  nothing  could  check  the  impetuosity 
of  the  Americans.     They  opened  their  way  with  the  bay- 
onet,— scaled  the  fort, — and  the  two  columns  met  in  the 
LTheumet  Centre  of  the  works.     *The  British  lost  upwards  of  snr 
mtnOkHiu.  j^mitji-ej  ipQ,^  Iji  ][ined  and    prisoners,  besides  a  large 

amount  of  military  stores.     The  American  loss  was  about 

one  hiJRidred. 

§,Fmaut        14.  *Soon  after  the  taking  of  Stony  Point,  Major  Lee 

d^tf     surprised*  a  British  garrison  at  Paulus  Hook,*— killed 

t.  Bywtaf  thirty,  and  took  one  hundred  and  sixty  prisoners.     'These 

•^JjyjJJJ*"  successes,  however,  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by 

gwjgg^itf-  an  unsuoceteful  attempt  on  a  British  post  which  had  re- 

T.  TTtooModb  oently  been  estaUished  on  the  Penobscot  River.     *A  flotilla 

M»PefM»M9t  ^f  317  ggji  g^^  ^^1 1, J  Massachusetts,  proceeded  against 

t.  Arrived    the  place**     Afler  a  useless  delay,  during  a  siege  of  15 
'^*'     days,  the  Americans  were  on  the  point  of  proce^ng  to 

the  assault,  when  a  British  fleet  suddenly  made  its  appear* 
t  Avg.  n.   anoe,  and  attacked'  and  destroyed  the  fbtilku     Most  of  the 

soldiers  and  sailors  who  escaped  made  their  way  back  by 

land,  through  pathless  forests,  enduring  the  extrenuttes  m 

hardship  and  sufiering. 
Ik  umtamm      1 5.  'The  Six  Nations,  with  the  ezoeption  of  the  On^dasi 
' 'mmt '^  incited  by  British  agents,  had  long  carried  on  a  distress- 
^nuSSiut  ^  ^&r^<^ro  against  the  border  settlements.  *To  cheek  their 
""^  depredations,  a  strong  force  under  the  command  of  GVeiu 
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era]  Sullivan,  was  sent  agaiast  them  during  the  summer    ITT^* 
of  thb  year.     Proceeding*   up  the  Susquehanna,  from    ..j^ii. 
Wyoming,  with  about  three  thousand  men,  at  Tioga  Point* 
he  was  joined''  by  General  James  Clinton,  from  the  banks    ^  Mr-ti. 
of  the  Mohawk,  with  an  additional  force  of  1600. 

16.  'On  the  29th  of  August  they  found  a  body  of  In-    ^^^^^ 
dians  and  tones  strongly  fbrtiiied  at  £lmira,t  where  was  ^the  Okh 
fought  the  "  Battle  of  the  Chemung,"  in  which  the  enemy     ^^^' 
were  defeated   with   such  loss  that  they  abandoned  all 
thoughts  of  farther  resistance.     ^SulHvan  then  laid  waste  t.  Nest  mem- 
the  Indian  country  as  far  as  the  Genesee  River,:(  burned  **auMo^ 
forty  villages,  and  destroyed  more  than  one  hundred  and  Ai«..sopt 
fifty  thoumid  bushels  of  com.     'The  Indians  were  great-  3  ^ff^qfom 
ly  intimidated  by  this  expedition,  and  their  future  incur-  «*•*"*»»«• 
flions  became  less  formidable,  and  less  frequent. 

17.  *£arly  in  September,  the  Count  D'Estaing,  returning  4  jftetfefi 
fjpom  the  West  Indies,  appeared*  with  his  fleet  on  the  coast  ^^^^^^ 
of  Georgia,  and  soon  afler,  in  concert  with  the  American 

£>rce  under  General  Lincdn,  laid  siege  to  Savannah. 
Afler  the  expiration  of  a  month,  an  assault  was  made"^  on  d.  oet  n 
the  enemy's  works,  but  the  assailants  were  repulsed  with 
the  loss  of  nearly  a  thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Count  Pulaski,  a  celebrated  Polish  nobleman,  who  had  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  states,  was  mortally  wounded. 

18.  *The  repulse  from  Savannah  was  soon  followed  by  §.Bteni»tiiat 
he  abandonment  of  the  enterprise— Count  D'Bstaing  again  ^^^SS/nm 
ieparting*  with  his  whole  fleet  from  the  American  coast,  smfmmah. 

and   General   Lincoln   retreating*   into  South  Carolina. 

Late  in  October,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  fearing^  an  attack 

from  the  French  fleet,  ordered  jbiis  forces  in  Rhode  Island 

to  withdraw  to  New  York.     The  retreat'  was  eflected   i  Oct. «. 

with  so  much  haste,  that  the  enemy  lefl  behind  them 

all  their  heavy  artillery,  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores. 

19.  ^During  the  summer  of  this  year,  Spain,  anxious  to  •  Deei&n^ 
recover  Gibraltar,^  Jamaica,  and  the  two  Floridas,  seized  '^T^JT**' 
the  favorable  opportunity  for  declaring'  war  against  Great   t •  Jum  »•• 
Britain.     'An  immense  French  and  Spanish  armada  soon  j  Attempt  to 
after  appeared^  on  the  coast  of  Britain,  with  the  evident  ^'^'^JS!^ 
design  of  invading  the  kingdom  ;  but  a  variety  of  disasters     b.  aut- 
defeated  the  project.  ^r^^tfX 

20.  *At  the  very  time  when  a  landing  was  designed  at  Ply-     pnject. 


*  3Vrs  IMmit  to  at  th«  oonftiifBtiee  of  the  Ttogft  Rtrer  and  the  SafM^nebanna,  In  Iha  north- 
part  of  PwuifjWaiilai    TlM  riUafa  of  Atbana  now-  oecnpfai  tlit  place  of  acilU?aa*»  cmMony- 

BCttt. 

t  ShnhrtL,  fimnerlj  «aU«d  Newtown^  idtaated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Chemung  or  TIoci 
aiTtr.  abont  twenlgr  mlle«  N.  Vf  fitm  Tioga  Point. 

T  The  Qencsee  Rl*»r  rties  In  PenniiylTania,  and  running  N,  throagh  New  York,  enter*  l*lce 
Ontario  wten  mDea  N.  of  liocheeter.  ^    ,  ^.      .,,1. 

S  GibfuUm  le  a  well  kaown,  high  and  narrow  promontory,  lu  tboS,  of  SpeSp,  on  the  wtm 
vfikh  conaeeta  the  Atlantle  with  the  Medlterraneaa.    (See  Map,  p.  129.) 
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AifALTSg.  mouth,  a  violent  gale^  from  the  northeast  drove  the  com* 

«.  Ai«.     bined  fle^t  from  the  channel  into  the  open  sea.     Added  to 

this,  a  violent  efHdemic,  raging  among  the  soldiers,  swept 

t.s<Mvqf  off  more  than  five  thousand  of  their  number.     ^The  im« 

portant  poet  of  Gribraltar,  however,  was  soon  after  besieged 

Seep.  4«.   by  the  oombined  jQeets  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  siege 

was  vigorously  carried  on,  but  without  success,  during 

most  of  the  remaining  three  years  of  the  war. 

aaf»tk         21.  'On  the  2dd  of  September,  one  of  the  most  bloody 

^mvioS^  naval  battles  ever  known  was  fought  on  the  coast  of  Scot- 

^^^iSJ^'  Iftnd,  between  a  flotilla  of  French  and  American  vessels 

under  the  command  of  Paul  Jones,  and  two  English  frig. 

t  £MRi»qf  ates  that  were  convoying  a  fleet  of  merohantmen.     'At 

iM  battu.    j^^p  p^^  seven  in  the  evening,  the  ship  of  Jones,  the  Bon 

kCkiodMM  Homme  Richard,^  of  40  guns,  engaged  the  Serapis,  a 

^'^^'^'^    British  frigate  of  44,  under  command  of  Captain  Pearson. 

The  two  frigates  coming  in  contact,  Jones  lashed  them 

together,  and  in  this  .situation,  for  two  hours,  the  battle  nU 

§ed  with  inoessant  fury,  while  neither  thought  of  surren* 
ering. 
32*  While  both  ships  were  on  Are^  and  the  Richard  on 
the  point  of  sinking,  the  American  frigate  Alliance  came 
up,  and,  in  the  darkneesof  the  night,  disohai^ed  her  broad, 
side  inio  the  Richard.    Discovering  her  mistake,  she  fell 
with  augmented  fury  on  the  Serapis,  which  soon  surren- 
dered.     Of  three  hundred  and   seventy-five  men  that 
were  on  board  the  vessel  of  Jones,  three  hundred  were 
killed  or  wounded.     The  Richard  sunk  soon  after  her 
crew  had  \aken  possession  of  the  conquered  vessel.    At 
the  same  time  the  remaining  English  frigate,  after  a  severe 
engagement,  was  oaptured. 
4  kmtat  4f      23.  *Thu8  terminated  the  most  important  military  events 
£iSf!f^  of  1779.     The  flattering  hopes  inspired  in  the  minds  of 
the  Americans,  by  the  alliance  with  France  in  the  former 
year,  had  not  been  realized ;  and  the  failure  of  every 
scheme  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  French  fleet, 
had  produced  a  despondency  of  mind  unfavorable  to  great 
8.  condukm  exortions.     'The  American  army  was  reduced  in  number, 
MiralTmi  u^d  badly  clothed ;  the  national  treasury  was  empty ;  con* 
thepeopte.   gf^gg  ^^^  without  credit ;  and  the  rapidly  diminishing 
value  of  the  paper  currency  of  the  country,  brought  dis- 
tress upon  all  classes,— occasioned  the  ruin  of  thousands, 
and  even  threatened  the  dissolution  of  the  army. 
»  AamirgM       24.  'On  the  part  of  Britain,  a  far  difi*erent  scene  was 
Mill.  Mtf  Air  presented.     Notwithstanding  the  formidable  combtoation 
mSSSjb^  of  enemies  which  now  threatened  her,  she  displayed  the 
SScSSai,  >3^>ost  astonishing  resources,  and  made  renewed  exertions 
for  the  conquest  of  the  colonies.    Parliament  voted  for  the 
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service  of  the  year  1780,  eighty-five  thousand  seamen,    ITM. 
and  thirty-five  thousand  troops,  in  addition  to  those  already  — — — 
abroad ;  and,  for  the  service  of  the  same  year,  the  House 
of  Commons  voted  the^normous  sum  of  one  hundred  mil* 
lions  of  dollars. 


CHAPTER  Vn.' 

EVENTS    OF    1780. 


Subjteljtf 
Ckapltr  TIL 

1.  ^DtmiNG  the   year  1780^  military  operations  were   1.  seme^^ 
mostly  suspended  in  the  North,  in  consequence  of  the  ^'^i^H^ 
transfer  of  the  scene  of  action  to  the  Carolinas.     *Late  in  '^^JJJJT"!^ 
December  of  the  previous  year,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  leav-  ^G«r  egg- 
ing  General  Knyphausen  at  New  York,  sailed*  Wiih  the  '^^Sm^ 
bulk  of  his  army  to  the  South,  under  convoy  of  Admiral  TSJISJT^ 
Arbuthnot,  and  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Georgia  late  in  ^^^w'Jil' 
January.     On  the  10th  of  February  he  departed  from       vrn. 
Savannah  for  the  siege  of  Charleston,  then  defended  by 
General  Lincoln,- and    after  taking  possession^  of  the   b.ra>.  n. 
islands  south  of  the  city,  crossed*  the  Ashley  River  with  cMnnkn, 
the  advance  of  the  army,  and  on  the  first  <k  April  com-     Ai»ii  1. 
menced  erecting  batteries  within  eight  himdred  yards  of 

the  American  works. 

2.  'On  the  9th  of  April,  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  favored      April  t. 
by  a  strong  southerly  wind  and  the  tide,  passed  Fort  Moul-  i-itSSi! 
trie  with  little  damage,  and  anchored  his  fleet  in  Charles- 

ton  harbor,  within  cannon  shot  of  the  city.     ^A  summons'  4.  summom 
to  surrender  being  rejected,  the  English  opened"!  tbeir  bat-  */Aprii»?^* 
teries  upon  the  town.    *The  Americans,  in  the  mean  time,  •.  oen.  bu- 
in  order  to  form  a  rallying  point  for  the  militia,  and,  pos-  tSiSSiJlS 
sibly,  succor  the  city,  hwi  assembled  a  corps  under  the  *^jSSt^ 
command  of  Greneral  Huger  on  the  upper  part  of  Cooper 
River,  at  a  place  called  Menkes  Comer.*     Against  this 
post  Clinton  sent  a  detachment  of  fourteen  hundred  men, 
commanded  by  Webster,  Tarleton,  and  Ferguson,  which 
succeeded  in  surprising*  the  party, — puttiog  ^e  whole  to  «.  Ai»ifl  u. 
flight, — and  capturing  a  large  quantity  of  arms,  clothing, 
and  ammunition. 

3.  *Soon  after,  an  American  corpe  was  surprised^  on  ^SSSrSSL 
the  Santee,f  by  Colonel  Tarleton.     The  enemy  overran    t.^avr^ 


•JbaJk*4  CW««r  toon  llMW.iiito  of  ODOfvXInr.tliit^  mDM  If -ftomChMlMloB.    (Bm 
raiirt«/&oir, Ihe  pttodpia  rim  of  Souai OufoBitt, to Jbnnod  bj tb«  •onflnwjo  of 
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AHALTva.  the  country  oa  the  left  side  of  the  Cooper  River, — Fori 

'    Hvr      Moultrie  surrendered  on  the  6ih  of  fljay, — and  CharlestoD 

thus  found  itself  completely  inclosed  by  the  British  forces, 

with  no  prospect  of  reli^,  eilheAy  land  or  by  sea.     la 

this  extremity,  the  fortificalions  being  nrostly  beaten  down, 

Hv  u-     and  the  enemy  prepared  for  an  assault,  on  the  12tb  of 

May  the  city  surrendered.      General  Lincoln  and  the 

troops  under  his  command  became  prisoners  of  war. 

i.sxfM-        4.  'Having  possession  of  the  capttol.  General  Clinton 

tMOHSm-  made  preparations  for  recovering  the  rest  of  the  province, 

"^bt^  and  for  re-establishing  royal  authority.  Three  expeditions 

which  he  despatched  into  the  country  were  completely 

Buccessful.  One  eeized  the  important  post  of  Ninety-six  ;* 

another  scoured  the  country  borderiog  on  the  Savannah  ; 

while  Lord  Comwallis  passed  the  Santee,  and  made  him- 

■  CM.  nc    self  master  of  Geoigetown.-j-     *A  body  of  about  400  re- 

^*^       publicans,  under  Colonel  Buford,  retreating  towards  North 

Carolina,  being  pursued  by  Col(»iel  Tarleton,  and  orer- 

iHvM.    taken*  at  Waxhaw  Creek^  wbs  entirely  cut  to  pieces. 

*.  OBBwtf  'Many  of  the  inhabitants  now  joined  the  royal  standard  ; 

i^H^HUli   and  Clinton,  seeing  the  prorince  in  tramjuiJlity,  lefl  Lord 

^'SSSuiy  Comwallis  in  oomntaud  of  the  southern  forces ;  snd,  early 

b.ivam.    in  June,  with  a  large  body  of  his  troops,  embarked'  br 

New  York. 
itSMmn      ^'  *^"'  lutwithstanding  the  apparent  tranquillity  which 
miuvn.     prevailed  at  the  time  of  Cliobm'a  departure,  bands  of  pa- 
triots, under  daring  leaders,  soon  began  to  collect  on  th« 
frontiers  of  the  province,  and,  by  sudden  attacks,  to  give 
much  annoyance  to  the  royal  tr»ops.     *Colonel  Sumpter, 
*  ^"ur^  i"  particular,  distinguished  himself  in  those  desultory  ex. 
cjiirio.    cursttms.     In  an  attack'  which  he  mode  on  a  party  of 
fUT  at  viB  a  vnm  OAMun.  British  at  Rocky  Mount§  he  was 
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repulsed,  but  not  di^eartened.  He  aoon  after  giiTpri-  ITSO. 
sed  aod  completely  defettted*  a  large  body  of  British  reg-  ^  ^^^  ^ 
ulara  and  lories  posted  at  Hanging  Rock.*  'This  partf-  i  ss*i«<^ 
san  warfare  restored  OMilidenoe  to  the  republicans,— dis-  '^^n^ 
heartened  the  loyalists, — and  oonfined  to  more  narrow 
limits  the  operations  of  the  enemy. 

6.  'In  the  lueaa  time  a  strong  force  from  the  North,  «j»hmhm 
under  Geaeral  Gates,  waa  approaohiDg  for  the  relief  of  ^ISSxT* 
the  southern  provinces.     The  British  general.  Lord  Raw. 

doD,  OD  receiving  tidings  of  the  approaoh  of  Gates,  con- 
centrated bis  fiiraea  at  CamdeUif  where  he  wae  soon  after 
joined"  by  Lord  Cornwallis  from  Charleston.  On  thebAw  u.w. 
night  of  the  15th  of  August,  Gates  advanced  from  Cler- 
mont^ with  the  view  of  aurprising  the  British  camp.  At 
the  same  time  Ccmiwallis  and  Rawdon  were  advanoing 
from  Cunden.'with  the  design  of  surprising  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

7.  'The  two  vanguards  met  in  the  night  near  Sanders'  t.Butit^ 
Creek,  when  some  skirmishing  ensued,  aad  in  the  mom-     "fvJS- 
ing  a  general  engagement  ooaimeuced'   between  the  two   t-A^.tt. 
armies.     The  first  onset  decided  the  fate  of  the  battle. 

The  Virginia  and  Carolina  militia  wavering,  the  British 
charged  them  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  soon  put  them  to 
flight ;  but  the  Maryland  and  Delaware  regiments  sua. 
toined  the  6ght  with  great  gallantry,  and  several  times 
eontpelled  the  ennny  to  retire.  At  length,  being  <diarged 
in  the  flank  by  Tarltion's  cavalry, — surrounded, — end 
overwhelmed  by  numbers,  they  were  forced  to  give  way, 
and  the  rout  became  general. 

6.  'The  Americans  lost  in  this  unfortunate  engagement,  L£«u4r 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  captured,  about  a  thousand  men,  (MmIm. 
besides  all  their  artillery,  ammunition  wagons,  and.  much 
of  their  baggage.^     The  Baron  de  Kalb,  second  in  com- 
mand, was  mortally  wounded.    The  British  reported  their  ,  ,,„^^  j 
loss  at  three  hundred  and  iwenly-five.     'With  the  rem.      otut. 
nont  of  his  forces  (jates  rapidly  retreated  to  HillsiwroMI  *  ^^'^ 
in  North  Carolina.  iiiTni  or  urmm'  cinx. 

9.  *Tbe  defeat  of  Gates  was  eocm  Mlowed 


*  mmput  Sotk  tt  ■  ibort  dlilur*  B.  rno  tka  Cxawbii  or 
ITUcns  RInr,  In  the  pmnl  UneuUr  Couniy,  iind  about  thlrtj-- 
fli*  mUia  V.  flpom  CudJhl    {Sh  Hap,  pnHdniirinefr-) 

b^  rh«i  hmmi     Tba  butli  ot  tta  KMi  took  pTim  ■  Htth  N. 
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AXALTBni.  by  the  surprise  and  dispersion  of  Sumpter's  corps.     This 
"  officer,  who  had  already  advanced  between  Camden  and 

Charleston,  on  learning  the  misfortune  of  his  superior 
retired  promptly  to  the  upper  parts  of  Carolina,  but  at 
Fishing-Creek*  his. troops  were  surprised  by  Tarleton's 
a.  Aoc.  11,    cavalry,  and  routed*  witn  great  slaughter. 
I  Memurm       10.  'Comwallis,  again  supposing  the  province  subdued^ 
^SmSL  adopted  measures  of  extreme  severity,  in  order  to  compel 
a  submission  to  royal  authority:     Orders  were  given  to 
hang  every  militia  man  who,  having  once  served  with  the 
British,  had  afterwards  joined  the  Americans ;  and  those 
v^  who  had  formerly  submitted,  but  had  taken  part  in  the  re- 

cent revolt,  were  imprisoned,  and  their  property  was  taken 
iLCMer^  from  them  or  destroyed.     'But  these  rigorous  measures 
'^'tm*^   failed  to  accomplish  their  object ;  for  although  ^e  spirit 
of  the  people  was  overawed,  it  was  not  subdued.    The 
cry  of  vengeance  rose  from  an  exasperated  people,  and 
the  British  stcuidard  became  an  object  of  execration. 
t.cMLrkrr«f>      11.  *In  September,  Com wallis  detached  Colonel  Per- 
'^fSSig^  guson  to  the  frontiers  of  North  Carolina,  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  loyalists  to  tak«  arms.     A  considera- 
ble  number  of  the  most  profligate  and  abandoned  repaired 
to  his  standard,  and,  under  the  conduct  of  their  leader, 
committed  excesses  so  atrocious,  that  the  highly  exasper- 
ated militia  collected  to  intercept  tlieir  march,  and  arming 
themselves  with  whatever  chance  threw  in  tiieir  way,  at- 
tacked the  party  in  the  post  which  they  had  chosen  at 
4.  Agte^  King's  Mountain.f    ^The  attack^  was  furious,  and  the  de- 
jtoiSi.   fence  exceedingly  obstinate;   but  after  a  bloody  fight, 
koecr.     Ferguson  himself  was  slain,  and  three  hundred  of  his 
men  were  killed  or  wounded.     Eight  hondred  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  amongst  the  spoil  were  fifleen  hundred 
stands  of  arms.     The  American  loss  was  about  twenty, 
f.  syeMMM       12.  'Not withstanding  the  defeat  of  Greneral  Sumpter, 
SmSfir.    he  had  again  collected  a  band  of  volunteers,  with  which 
he  continued  to  harass  the  enemy ;  and  although  many 
plans  were  laid  for  his  destruction,  they  all  failed  in  the 
&N5V.14;   execution.     In  an  attack*  which  was  made  on  him  by 
River.      Major  Wemys,  the  British  ware  defeated,  and  their  com* 
manding  officer  taken  prisoner.t    On  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber he  was  attacked  by  Colonel  Tarleton,  at  Blackstocks,§ 

*  JPUkwff  Otuk  «Btos  the  W«torM  from  Um  W.,  •boot  (hirty  mita  N.W.  flwn  Onadea 
(8m1Isp,|i.88S.) 

T  JBmg*s  Jttnmiam  is  s&  emliMiiee  BCtr  the  hoandtxr  belwMMi  N.  Caiollna  and  S.  CenllaA. 
W.ortheCetewbABHer.    (See  Hep.  p  892.) 

X  Thii  oooamd  od  the  eeeteiu  hnk  of  Breed  RIvw  (e  northern  hntaeh  of  Ch«  Oonseiee,)  •! 
ft  plMe  eelled  PUKdam  Ftrry.  fiS  adlee  N  W.  fitm  Ounden.    (See  Mep,  p.  392.) 

»  WgcAtfecfale  wuheeoothemhenk  of  Tiger  Rifwr  (»  weitwm  branch  of  Broed  Hlirer,)  fa  the 


miuu  peHof  Onion  Oonn^,  eeren^-five  milet  H.W.  from  OemdAi.    (See  BUp.  p.  892.) 
fffcern  to  aaalher  piece  eenedPlnilMlwjIui  in  ChMter  Connty.  ftatr  milM  tit  fleotn  thUj 
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but  after  a  severe  loss  Tarleton  was  obliged  to  retreat,    IVfO* 
leaving  Sumpter  in  quiet  possesion  of  the  field. 

13.  'Another  zealous  officer,  General  Marion,  likewise  t.amMm- 
distinguished  himself  in  this  partisan  warfare,  and  by      '^^ 
cutting  off  strctggling  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  keeping 

the  tories  in  check,  did  the  American  cause  valuable  ser- 
vice.     *No  farther  evc^nts  of  importance  took  place  in  the  i  Eiwiit  jm- 
South  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  we  now  re-  SSSiSr? 
turn  to  notice  the  few  which  occurred  during  the  summer    ****««^- 
in  the  northern  provinces. 

14.  'Early  in  June,  five  thousand  men,  under  General   j^oggg 
Knyphausen,  passed*  from  Staten  Island  into  New  Jersey,  ten^t^gptdt- 
— Kxscupied  Elizabethtown,-— burned  Connecticut  Farms,*  ^'^jmS!^ 
•-^nd  appeared  before  Springfield ;  but  the  advance  of  a    ■•  '"*•  ^* 
body  of  troops  from  Morristown,  induced  them  to  with- 
draw.    Soon  after,  the  enemy  again  advanced  into  New 
Jersey,  but  they  were  met  and  repulsed  by  the  Americans 

at  Springfield. 

15.  ^n  the  10th  of  Jiily  the  Admiral  de  Temay  ar-  4.  jrrtotfgr 
rived  at  Newport,*  with  a  French  fleet,  having  on  board  Te^fSU 
six  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Count  de  S^^S^ 
Rochambeau.  Although  high  expectations  had  been  in-  %S£2«?" 
dulged  from  the  assistance  o?  so  powerful  a  force  against  tiuMtmm. 
the  enemy,  yet  no  enterprise  of  importance  was  under-  ^'ftiSli^ 
taken,  and  the  operations  of  both  parties,  at  the  North, 

were  mostly  suspended  during  the  remainder  of  the  sea* 
9on. 

16.  'While  defeat  at  the  South,  and  disappointment  at  ^.vmgentt 
the  North,  together  with  the  exhausted  state  of  the  finan-  JSSiSlSttg 


ces,  and  an  fmpoverished  country,  were  openly  endanger- 
ing the  American  cause,  domestic  treachery  was  secretly 
plotting  its  ruin.  'The  traitor  was  Arnold ;— one  of  the  t  wko 
first  to  resist  British  aggression,  and,  hitherto,  one  of  the  SiiSmk 
most  intrepid  defenders  of  American  liberty.  In  recom-  •^^***- 
pense  Ibr  his  distinguished  services,  congress  had  appointed 
him  commandant  at  Philadelphia,  soon  after  the  evacua- 
tion  of  that  city  by  the  English. 

17.  ^Here  he  lived  at  great  expense,  indulged  in  ga-  7.  ri^^Aj^ 
ming,  and,  having  squandered  his  fortune,  at  length  ap-  '^'SSm^ 
propriated  the  public  funds  to  his  own  uses.  Although  tfSiniLt 
convicted  by  a  court-martial,  and  reprimanded  by  Wa&-  ^nudumd. 
ington,  he  dissembled  his  purposes  of  revenge,  and  having 
obtained  the  oommand  of  the  important  fortress  of  West 
Point,f  he  privately  engaged  to  deliver  it  into  the  hands 

•  Cutn^Hatt  f^»^  y^  w>M<^  Umitm,  if  rfs  vOkt  8.W.  ftom  Hewmik,  on  Um  foU 

^tb»  ImpQrtuit  lhJtrSIi3wik  Folnt  to  «ltaated  <m  tot  ^»«4  *S*?fti5S!r^^£d 
ttSlMftamfi«wTorkCl^.    It  to  the  mt  <if  tha  Unttad  dmkm  UOtarj  AmOamjj  tMtHmtiM 

bj  •Bk  of  Coaena  ta  1801.    (SMMiV)P*877.) 
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jMALntB.  of  the  ^emy,  for  10,000  pounds  sterling,  and  a  oommission 

as  brigadier  in  the  British  army, 
t  J^^'^*       13.  *To  Major  Andre,  aid-de-camp  to  Sir  Henry  Ciin. 
ton,  and  adjutant-general  of  the  British  army,  a  young 
and  amiable  officer  of  uncommon  merh,  the  business  o£ 
I  cimim-   negotiating  with  Arnold  was  intrusted.     'Having  passed 
w/dehJuteoB  Up  the  Hudsoo,  near  to  West  Point,  for  the  pnrpose  of 
'  ^"^iiff^'   holding  a  conference  with  the  traitor,  and  being  obliged 
ft.  stpt.  SB.  to  attempt  a  return  by  land ;  when  near  Tarrytown'*'  he 
was  stopped"  by  three  militia  soldiers, — Jolm  Paulding, 
David  WilliamSy  and  Isaac  Van  Wert ;  who,  after  search- 
ing their  prisoner,  conducted  him  to  Colonel  Jameson, 
^jtrnm^m-  their  commanding  officer.     'Andre  was  incautiously  suf- 
^^      fered  to  write  to  Arnold;  when  the  latter,  taking  the 
alarm,  immediately  escaped  on  board  the  Vulture,  a  Brit- 
ish vessel  lying  in  the  river. 
cT^tf/teeqf      10.  ^The  unfortunate  Andre  was  tried  by  court-mar- 
tial ;  upon  his  own  confession  he  was  declared  a  spy^  and, 
agreeably  to  the  laws  and  usages  oi  nations,  was  con- 
•.  iFtaiflur«  demned  to  death.     'Arnold  received  the  stipulated  reward 
^'^Si'^  of  his  treason  ;  but  even  his  new  companions  viewed  the 
traitor  with  contempt,  and  the  world  now  execrates  his 
9  Th»et»-  name  and  memory.     'E^h  of  the  captors  of  Andre  re* 
^'^4%.       ceived  the  thanks  of  congress,  a  silver  medal,,  and  a  pensioo 

/or  life. 
T.  ctreum^       20.  ^lu  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  another  European 
"t^/MKnlT  power  was  added  to  the  open  enemies  of  England.     Hol- 
^ISlSSt  ^^^^)  jealous  of  the  naval  saperioority  of  Britain,  had  long 
BMani.     been  friendly  to  the  American  cause  ;  she  had  given  en- 
couragement and  protection  to  American  privateers,  and 
had  actually  commenced  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  with 
congress,  the  discovery  of  which  immediately  callod  forth 
h.  nM.m    a  declaration^  of  war  on  the  part  oC  England, 
s  BttmHon      21.  Thus  the  American  Revolution  had  already  invol- 
JfiSSSm^  ved  England  in  war  with  three  powerful  nations  of  Eu- 
rope,  and  yet  her  exertions  seemed   to  increase   with 
the  occasions  that  called  them  Torth.     Parliament  again 
granted  a  large  amount  of  money  for  the  public  service  of 
the  coming  year,  and  voted  the  raising  of  immense  arma- 
ments by  sea  and  land. 


*  nvT«f0WA  Jfl  on  Um  H  bank  of  ihe  Bucbon,  twantgr^igbft  wDm  N.  from  N«w  Toifc.    (Stt 
Hap,  p.  SB.)    Andre  was  an«Med  ftbovt  a  quarter  afa  mile  N.  from  tlie  ilOan.    Uo  was  «» 
•Qted  aiid  Imlad  on  Um  W.  Ma  of  Uw  rh«r,  m  «««ilar  cf  a  BUa  iNrt  Itan  Ite  Tillatfi  of  I^ 
pw,«ft»iodfaoiithof  ttM  KavjranwjUna. 


n  U)M  connruiu.    (Set  pic*  406.) 

mi. 

CHAPTER  Vni 

BVBNTS    OP    1781.  'a^^ 

1.  'The  conditioQ  of  the  army  of  Washington,  al  the    i-  Rtimivt 
beginning  ofthe  year  1791,  was  widely  difTerent  from  that  "S^^^ 
of  the  roya]  forces  under  the  command  of  Clinton.     While  timZHi^^ 
the  latter  were  abundanily  supplieil  with  all  the  necessariea    '^''i^*'' 
and  comforts  which  their  situation  required,  the  foniier 
were  suffering  privations  arising  from  want  of  pay,  cloth- 
ing, and  provisions,  which  al  one  time  seriously  threatened 
iho  very  existence  ofthe  army. 

3.  *Sa  pressing  had  the  necessities  of  the  soldiers  become,  t-HtPiii^ 
(hat,  on  the  first  of  January,  the  whole  Pennsylvania  line  of  wmMir^ti 
lro<ips,  to  the  number  ofone  thousand  three  hundred, aban- 
doned their  camp  at  Aforristown, — declaring  their  intention 
of  marching  to  the  place  where  congress  was  in  session,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  redress  of  their  grievances. 

3.  'The  officers  being  unable  Id  quell  the  sedititcm,  the  i.nivi«u< 
mutineers  proceeded  in  a  body  to  Princeton,  where  they    iwnwra. 
were  met  by  emissaries  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who 
■ought  to  entice  them  into  the  Dritish  service,     ludigiant 

at  this  attempt  upon  their  fidelity,  thcv  Rcized  the  British 
agents,  and  delivered  them  (o  General  Wayne,  to  be  treated 
as  spies. 

4.  *A  committee  from  congress,  and  also  a  deputation  *-£lgfff^ 
from  the  Pennsylvania  authorities  met  lh<m,firsiat  Prince.    a^Mnd. 
ton,  and  afterwards  at  Trenton ;  and  after  liberal  con- 
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ANALYSIS,  cessions,  and  relieving  their  necessities  in  part,  induced 
"       those  whose  terms  of  service  had  not  expired,  to  return  to 
I.  (tfkr^  their  duties,  after  a  short  furlough.     'Being  ofi&red  a  re. 
'^•■^      ward  for  apprehending  the  British  emissaries,  they  nobly 
refused  it ;  saying,  that  their  necessities  had  forced  them 
to  demand  justice  from  their  own  government,  but  they 
desired  no  reward  for  doing  their  duty  to  their  cotmtry 
against  her  enemies, 
fl  Jgigjg       5.  'This  mutiny,  and  another  in  the  Jersey  line  which 
^irndSSVl'  was  instantly  suppressed,  aroused  the  attention  of  the  states, 
''^£2^    and  of  congress,  to  the  miserable  condition  of  the  troops, 
and  called  forth  more  energetic  measures  for  their  relief. 
9  BytBkat  'Taxation  was  resorted  to,  and  readily  acquiesced  in; 
tSmqr^  ^^^  money,  ammunition,  and  clothing,  were  obtained  in 
mSpiSr*  Burope ;  but  the  most  efficient  aid  was  derived  from  the 
exertions  of  Robert  Morris,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Phila* 
delphia,  whom  congress  had  recently  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  treasury. 
\M»t        6.  *He  assumed  the  collection  of  taxes,  contracted  to 
hmiStumi  furnish  flour  for  the  army,  and  freely  used  his  own  ample 
^'SaSi!^   means  and  personal  credit  to  sustain  the  government.     In 
the  course  of  the  year  the  Bank  of  North  America  was 
established  under  his  care,  which  exerted  a  highly  bene- 
ficial  influence  upon  the  currency,  and  upon  public  credit. 
It  has  been  asserted,  that  to  the  flnancial  operations  of 
Robert  Morris  it  was  principally  owing  that  the  armies  of 
America  did  not  disband,  and  that  congress  was  enabled 
to  continue  the  war  with  vigor  and  success, 
f.  inMi(P»       7.  •Early  in  January  of  this  year.  General  Arnold,  then 
tnvSfiSml  *  brigadier  in  the  royal  array,  made  a  descent  upon  Vir- 
glnia,  with  a  force  of  1600  men,  and  such  a  number  of 
armed  vessels  as  enabled  him  to  commit  extensive  ravages 
9.  Jan.  8.     on  the  unprotected  coasts.     Having  destroyed*  the  public 
b.  N.  p  WL  Stores  in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,"  and  public  and  private 
e.  Jan.  m.    property  to  a  large  amount  in  diflerent  places,  he  entered* 
d.  N  p.  MT.  Portsmouth,'  which  he  fortified,  and  made  his  headquarters ; 
when  a  plan  was  formed  by  Washington  to  capture  him 
and  his  army, 
t  iM0i^t»     ^*  *Lafayette,  with  a  force  of  1200  men,  was  sent  Into 
JISm!^  Virginia ;  and  the  French  fleet,  stationed  at  Rhode  Island, 
•^      sailed*  to  co-operate  with  him ;  but  the  English  being  ap- 
prized of  the  project,  Admiral  Arbuthnot  sailed  from  New 
L  Maich  M.   York, — attacked^  the  French  fleet,  and  compelled  it  to  re- 
turn to  Rhode  Island.    Thus  Arnold  escapea  from  the  im- 
minent danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  exasperated 
i;  ckn.  Thtt'  countrymen.     *Soon  after,  the  British  general  Philips  ar. 
t  Mmthw    'ived'  in  the  Chesapeake,  with  a  reenforcement  of  2000 
men.     After  joming  Arnold  he  took  the  command  of  the 
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foices,  and  proceeded  to  overrun  and  lay  waste  the  ooun-    17gl» 
try  with  but  little  opposition. 

9.  *  After  the  unfortunate  battle  near  Camden,  men-  V^K^^ . 
tioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,*  congress  thought  proper  rtyftgtte^ 
to  remove  General  Gates»  and  to  appoint  General  Greene  «.  see.  ]».  m. 
to  the  command  of  the  southern  army.  'Soon  after  taking  s.  tintnuM- 
the  command,  although  having  a  force  of  but  little  more  ^aSSii^ 
than  two  thousand  men,  he  despatched  Greneral  Morgan  to  ^^'^^^ 
the  western  extremity  of  South  Carolina,  in  order  to  check 

the  devastations  of  the  British  and  loyalists  in  that  quar- 

ter.     *Comwallis,  then  on  the  point  of  advancing  against     ^^cgp- 

North  Carolina,  unwilling  to  leave  Morgan  in  his  rear, 

sent  Colonel  Tarleton   against  him,   with  directions  to 

**  push  him  to  the  utmost." 

10.  ^Morgan  at  first  retreated  before  the  superior  force     i  Comm 
of  his  enemy,  but  being  closely  pursued,  he  halted  at  a  ^TSSfgii!^ 
place  called  the  Cowpens,*  and  arranged  his  men  in  order 

of  battle.    *Tarleton,  soon  coming  up,  confident  of  an  easy  >«»tfrto<j/^ 
victory,  made  an  impetuous  attack^  upon  the  militia,  who    5.  j^  17. 
at  first  gave  way.    The  British  cavalry  likewise  dis- 
persed a  body  of  the  r^ular  troops,  but  while  they  were 
engaged  in  the  pursuit,  the  Americans  rallied,  and  in  one 
general  charge  entirely  routed  the  enemy,  who  fted  in 
confusion.     *The  British  lost  three  hundred  in  killed  and  *i^j;^ 
wounded ;  while  five  hundred  prisoners,  a  la^e  quantity  •athpartg, 
of  baggage,  and  one  hundred  dragoon  horses,  fell  into  the 
hands   of  the  conquerors.      The   Americans  had  only 
twelve  men  killed  and  sixty  wounded. 

il.  'On  receiving  the  intelligence  of  Tarleton's  defeat,  ^';2&» 
Comwallis,  then  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Broad  River,f    g^*^^^ 
destroyed  his  heavy  baggage,  and   commenced  a  rapid        '*^ 
march  towards  the  fords  of  the  Catawba,^  hoping  to  ar- 
-five  in  time  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  Morgan  before  he 
could  pass  that  river.     "After  a  toilsome  march,  Morgan  a.  Htapur- 
■tiROfipH<kH  in  rAfto.Kincr  tKp  fr^rds.  And  nmssAd<  the  river  in  VSHiff^mmmt 


succeeded  in  reaching  the  fords,  and  crossed*  the  river  m  ,«»> 
safety ;  but  only  two  hours  later  the  van  of  the  enemy  ap-   «•  '">•  »• 
peared  on  the  opposite  bank,    it  being  then  in  the  eve- 
ning,  Comwallis  halted  and  encamped  ;  feeling  confident 
of  overtaking  his  adversary  in  the  morning.    During  the 
night  a  heavy  rain  raised  the  waters  of  the  river,  andren-  ^  g^e^^it^ 
dered  it  impassable  for  two  days.  wggy 

12.  "At  this  time  General  Greene,  who  had  left  the     uMim. 


a.  tnm  Bioad  Mtw.    (flee  Mk^  p.  808.)  ^    .     «  .  ^   <.  m.    m_ 

t  Stood  Rhertiam  in  thtHiten  jm!tt<a If.  Cmaaa»uBxa^r^mg9.i^S.^rMii^^ 
•iln»  Paoelet  aii4  TIjpw  RHwe  ft^m  tli«  W.,  end  mdlee  witli  the  Wn^W  fcwo  mOei 

lambto  to  form  the  Cong»r»«.    (See  UflfS  P-  ®2.>  .^        ,«-      ^ «»  «-. 

tQtf«»*«tetheneSeglfwtotl»15p«P«*<>^«»»J^**«^     ^^^  SlT^ 
•#  JPWrf,»jiiIleeN.fio«lheiMrth«mb«iadMyo'8.0Molin«.   (ltoP,P-»»-^ 
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A1IALT8I8.  mala  body  of  his  army  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Pedee,'' 

j^  jj  "  opposite  CheraWjf  arrived*   and  took   the  command  of 

Morgan's  division,  whioh  continued  the  retreat,  and  which 

was  soon  followed  again  in  rapid  parsuit  by  Comwallis. 

Both  armies  hurried  on  to  the  Yadkki,  which  the  Amer- 

b.Feb.s.«.  icans  reached  first;  but  while  they  were  crossing,^  their 
rear-guard  was  attacked  by  the  van  of  the  British,  and 
part  of  the  baggage  of  the  retreating  army  was  abandoned. 
Again  Comwallis  encamped,  with  only  a  river  between 
him  and  his  enemy ;  but  a  sudden  rise  in  the  waters  again 
retarded  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek  a  passage  higher 

i^wthit  up  the  stream.     'The  rise  of  the  waters,  on  these  two  cx^- 

toaun  torn   caslous,  was  regarded  by  many  as  a  manifest  token  of  the 
regarded,    ^j^q^^q^qj^  which  Heaven  granted  to  the  justice  of  the 

American  cause, 
t  Tfu  retreat      13.  'After  crossing  the  Yadkin,  General  Greene  pro- 
^^u^Yad-  ceeded  to  Guiiford  Court  House,  and  after  being  joined'  by 
e.  ^i".  7.     the  remainder  of  his  army,**  continued  his  retreat  towards 
^wwe*"^   Virginia,  still  vigorously  pursued  by  Cornwallis,  who  a 
e  Fab.  IS.    third  time  reached*  the  banks  of  a  river,^  just  as  the 
£  The  Dan.  American  rear-guard  had  crossed  safely  to  the  other  side. 
a.  Termitta-  'Mortified  at  being  repecitedly  disappointed  afler  such  pro- 
'^fUmii*    digious  efforts,  Ck)rnwallis  abandoned  the  pursuit,  and  turn- 
r.  N.  p.  a»8.  ing  slowly  to  the  South,  established  himself  at  Hillsboio',' 
4.Nestmov^      14.  *Soon  aller,  General  Greene,  strengthened  by  a 
I^Sf't^une:  body  of  Virginians,  recrossed*'  the  Dan:};  into  Carolina, 
^^^yqf  Learning  that  Tarleton  had  been  sent  into  the  district  be- 
p*^*"*"     tween  Haw6  and  Deep  Rivers,  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  a  body  oi  loyalists  who  were  assembling  there,  he  sent 
Col.  Lee  with  a  body  of  militia  to  oppose  him.     On  the 
march,  Lee  fell  in  with  the  loyalists,  three  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number,  who,  thinking  they  were  meeting  Tarie- 
I  Feb  ».    ton,  were  easily  surrounded.*     While  they  were  eager  to 
make  themselves  known  by  protestations  of  loyalty,  and 
cries  of  "  Long  livo  the  king,    the  militia  fell  upon  them 
with  fury,  killed  the  greater  portion,  and  took  the  re- 
mainder prisoners. 
*<?«/Sy       ^^'  *^^^^^8  reooived  additional  reenforcements,  which 
cmtrtS(rtm.  increased  his  number  to  4400  men,  Greene  no  longer 
avoided  an  engagement,  but  advancing  to  Guilford  Court 
House,*  posted  his  men  on  advantageous  ground,  and 

■  I  ■■  ■■■  ■■  ■■  !■■    !■■■■-■  — ^^.^IM 

*  The  Cheea  Pedee  Rlyer  riiee  In  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  the  northweeteni  part  of  N.  CSuoUaa, 
and  flowing  S.E.  throagh  S.  CarotinA,  enters  the  Atlantic  throngh  Winy»w  Bay,  eixtj  mllM 
N  JS.  ftom  Uhariestou.    In  N.  Carolina  it  beaza  the  nana  of  Yudlnm  Rktw. 

t  Ckeraw  \b  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Pedee,  ten  mliee  S.  Atom  (ha  N.  Canlina  line.  (JSm 
JCapt  p.  a02  )    The  Amerioaaa  croised  the  Yadkin  neiur  Saliabury. 

t  Ban  Rivery  rining  in  the  Blue  iUdge,  in  the  loathern  part  of  Ticginia,  and  flowlBf  1. 
nnitee  with  the  Stauntou  to  form  the  lUKinoke. 

M.t-/'^.  ^!^  ^'^^"^  *^  ^-^^'m  and  iMep  Riwr.  from  Ola  W.,  imito  la  Obatiiam  Onmty, 
*^irt/  miWf  8.  W.  of  Baleigh,  to  tern  Cape  JPaar  iivar,  - 
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there  awaited  the  enemy.     Here,  on  the  ISth  of  March,     ITM. 
he  was  attacked  by  Comwallis  in  person.     At  the  first    jta^u. 
charge,  the  Carolina  mililia  retreated  in  diiorder-     The 
regular  troops,  however,  suslaincd  the  battle  with  great 
firmness;  but  afler  an  obstinate  contest  a  general  retreat 
was  ordered,  and  the  Americans  fell  back  several  miles,  . 
leaving  the  field  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.     'The    v^^mitf 
American  loss,  in   killed  and  wounded,  was  about  400  ;  ""'">' 
but  the  number  ol  fijgitives,  who  returned  to  their  homes, 
increased  the  total  loss  to  IStiO.     The  British  loss  was 
about  500,  among  whom  were  several  valuable  officers. 

16.  'The  result  of  the  battle  was  liitle  less  than  a  defeat  ^J^l{^ 
to  Corawallis,  who  was  unable  to  profit  by  the  advantage  tmdnva 
wliich  he  had  gained.  He  soon  retired  to  Wilmington,"  "oS^H^Sf 
and  after  a  halt  of  nearly  three  weeks,  directed  his  march"  >■  ^^  '■ 
upon  Virginia.  'General  Greene,  in  the  mean  time,  de-  ,  c^eir 
filing  to  ihe  right,  took  the  daring  resolution  of  re-enter-  JfS^SJE 
ing  South  Carolina ;  and,  after  various  changes  of  posi- 
tion, encamped  on  Hohkirk's  Hillit  a  little  moro  than  a 

mile  from  IJoi-d  Bawdon's  post  at  Camden. 

17.  'Here  he  was  attacked  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  so     ApnJ  >■ 
strongly  did  victory  for  a  lime  incline  to  the  side  of  the  '^Sm? 
Americans,  that  Greene  despatched  a  body  of  cavalry  to       **"■ 
intercept  the  enemy's  retreat.      A  Maryland   regiment, 
however,  vigorously  diarged  by  the  enemy,  fell  into  oon- 

fuaion  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  <tfioBrs,  the 
rout  soon  became  general.  The  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  on  both  sides,  were  nearly  equal. 

18  'Soon  afier.  Lord  Rawdon  evacuated'  Camden,  and  ^^5s£^ 
retired  with  iiis  troops  beyond  the  Santee  River ;  when,       *>■»■ 
learning  that  Fort  WntsonJ  had  surrendered,  and  that    "■"*"•■ 
Fort  Mott,§  together  withlhe  posts  atGranbyll  and  Orange. 
burg,1  were  closely  invested,  he  retreated  still  farther, 
and  encamped  at  EutawSprmge.**      These  posts,  together 
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ASULTMB.  with  Augusta,  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ameri« 
'  cans ;  and  by  the  6th  of  June  the  British  were  confined 

to   the    three    posts — ^Ninety-six,    Eutaw    Springs,  and 
Charleston. 
i.aiere,md      19.  'Aflcr  the  retreat  of  Lord.Rawdcm  from  Camden, 
iSSSS^^    General  Greene  proceeded  to  Fort  .Granhy,  and  thence 
against  Ninety-six,  a  place  of  great  natural  strength,  and 
strongly   fortified.     After  prosecuting  the  siege  of  this 
place  nearly  four  weeks,  and  learning  that  Lord  Rawdoo 
was  approaching  with  reenforcements,  General  Greene 
juM  It.     determined  upon  an  assault,  which  was  made  on  the  18th 
of  June  ;  but  the  assailants  were  beaten  off,  and  the  whole 
army  raised  the  siege,  and  retreated,  befoi«  the  arrival  of 
the  enemy, 
t  Mnttnena     20.  'After  an  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  the  Americans, 
mtS^itfS'aii  again  Lord  Rawdon  retired,  closely  followed  by  the  army 
tl^lllS^.   of  Greene,  and  took  post  at  Orangeburg,  where  he  re- 
ceived  a  recnforcement  from  Charleston,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  Stewart.     Finding  the  enemy  too  strong  to 
a.  jdr.     be  attacked,  General  Greene  now  retired,"  with  the  main 
body  of  his  army,  to  the  heights*  beyond  the  Santee,  tO' 
spend  the  hot  and  sickly  season,  while  expeditions  under 
active  officers  were  continually  traversing  the  oountTy,  to 
intercept  the  communications  between  Orangeburg  and 
9  c»a>iff»qf  Charleston.     "Lord  Rawdon  soon  afler  returned  to  Eng- 
^JJJ^'J!^  land,  leaving  Colonel  Stewart  in  command  of  his  forces. 
4.  fitf«<^        21.  ^Before  his  departure,  a  traffic  scene  occurred  at 
Col-  Bcyntf.  Qj^^rleston,  which  greatly  irritated  the  Carolinians,  and 
threw  additional  odium  on  the  British  cause.     This  was 
the  execution  of  Colonel  Isaac  Hayne,  a  firm  patriot,  who, 
to  escape  imprisonment,  had  previously  given  in  his  adhe- 
sion to  the  British  authorities.     When  the  British  were 
driven  from  the  vicinity  of  his  residence,  considering  the 
inability  to  protect,  as  a  discharge  of  the  obligation  to 
obey,  he  took  up  arms  against  them,  and,  in  this  condition, 
was  taken  prisoner. 

22.  He  was  brought  before  Col.  Balfour,  the  command- 
ant of  Charleston,  who  condemned  him  to  death,  although 
i  Lard  Kaw  numerous  loyalists  petitioned  in  his  favor.    *Lord  Raw- 
dan*9^ffbru.  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  generous  feelings,  after  having  in  vain  ex- 
erted his  influence  to  save  him,  finally  gave  his  sanction 
f  j^tatfceaf  to  the  execution.     "The  British  strongly  urged  the  justice 
'du^SST'  of  the  measure,  while  the  Americans  condemned  it  as  an 
7  Battuof  act  of  unwarrantable  cruelty. 
SfS^'        23.  ^Early  in  September,  General  Greene  again  ad« 
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vanced  upon  the  enemy,  then  commanded  by  Colonel    iy81> 
Stewart,  who  at  his  approach,  retired  to  Eutaw  Springs.^  ^  k.  p.  ^i. 
On  the  8tb  the  two  armies  engaged,  with  nearly  equal 
forces.    The  British  were  at  first  driven  in  confusion 
from  the  field,  but  at  length  rallying  in  a  favorable  posi- 
tion, they  withstood  all  the  efforts  of  the  Americans,  and 
after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  of  nearly  four  hours,  General 
Greene  drew  off  his  troops,  and  returned  to  the  ground 
he  had  occupied  in  the  morning.     During  the  night,  Col- 
on^ Stewart  abandoned  his  position,  and  retired  to  Monk's 
Corner.^     'The  Americans  lost,  in  this  battle,  in  killed,  b.N.p.M]. 
wounded,  and  missing,  about  800  men.     The  loss  sus-  l^^S'^S^, 
tained  by  the  enemy  was  somewhat  greater. 

24.  'Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Butaw  Sprines,  thB^aotettfth* 
British  entirely  abandoned  the  open  country,  and  retired  ^^'cSot^ 
to  Charleston  and  the  neighboring  islands.     These  events      "^    y 
ended  the  campaign  of  1781,  and,  indeed,  the  revolution.  r 
ary  war,  in  the  Cim^inas.    *At  the  commencement  of  the  ^CTwigfcgr 
year,  the  British  were  in  possession  of  Georgia  and  South  %$  that^ 
Carolina ;  and  North  Carolina  was  thought  to  be  at  their  ^S^u»^. 
mercy.    At  the  close  of  the  year.  Savannah,  and  Charles- 
ton were  the  only  posts  in  their  possession,  and  to  these 

they  were  closely  confined  by  the  regular  American 
troops,  pasted  in  the  vicinity,  and  by  the  vigilant  militia 
of  the  surrounding  country. 

25.  ^Though  (j^eral  Ghreene  was  never  decisively  vie-  ^^^gg,*^ 
torious,  yet  he  was  still  finrmidable  when  defeated,  and  "^KSS 
every  battle  which  he  fought  resulted  to  his  advantage.     ^"'^'^ 
To  the  great  energy  of  character,  and  the  fertility  of  genius 

which  he  display^,  is,  principally,  to  be  ascribed,  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  the  soutbem  campaign. 

26.  'Having  followed,  to  its  termination,  the  order  of  5  ^"^^'^'^S^ 
the  events  which  occurred  in  the  southern  department,  we  wnwijnrtf. 
now  return  to  the  movements  of  Comwallis,  who,  late  in 

April,  left  Wilmington,*  with  the  avowed  object  of  con-  e.  sm  ».  401. 

?[uering  Virginia.     Marching  north  by  the  way  of  Hali- 
ax,*  and  crossing,  with  liSle  opposition,  the  large  and 
rapid  rivers  that  flow  into  Roonoke  and  Albemarle  ^unds, 
in  leas  than  a  month  he  reachod<^  Petersburg,'!'  where  he  A-  Mar  9k 
found  the  troops  of  General  Philips,  who  had  died  a  few 
days  before  lus  arrival.     'The  defence  of  Virginia  was  at  ^JJJH^^ 
that  time  intrusted  principally  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,      ttnL 
who,  with  a  force  of  only  three  thousand  men,  mostly 
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AHALTsw.  militia,  could  do  little  more  than  watch  the  nuTem^da  of 

the  eaemy,  at  &  careful  distance. 

I  Cktra  of       27.  'Unable  to  bring  Lafsyette  to  an  engagement,  Com. 

wallis  oTerran  the  couatiy  in  the  vicinity  of  James  River, 

and  destroyed  an  immease  quantity  of  public  and  private 

(  property.     'An  esp«diti<m  under  Tarleton  penetrated  lo 

Charlottesville,*  and  aocoeeded  in  mKkmg  prisoners  of 

several  members  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  and 

come  near  seizing  the  goveraor  of  the  state,  Thomas  Jef- 

t-onuft-  feraon.     'After  taking  possesiim  of  Richmond  and  WiU 

MmmS.  Hamsburg,  Comwallis  was  called  to  the  sea-coast  by  Sir 

Heory  Clinton  ;  who,  apprehensive  of  an  attack  by  the 

combined  French  and  American  forces,  was  anxious  that 

Comwallis  should  take  a  position  from  which  he  might  re- 

enforce'the  garrison  of  New  York  if  desirable. 

(.EwWEkA      28.    'Proceeding   from   Williamsburg   to  Portsmouth, 

"'rSv^''  when  dti  tht  point  of  crossing  the  James  River  he  was  at- 

oSfM^it.  tacked*  by  Lafayette,  who  had  been  erroneously  Informed 

■  lob  •.     idat  the  main  body  had  already  crossed.     General  Wayne, 

who  led  the  advance,  on  seeing  the  whole  of  the  British 

army  drawn  out  against  him,  made  a  sadden  charge  with 

*        Rreat  impetuosity,  and  then  hastily  retreated  with  but 

little  loss.     ComwaTlis,  snrpiised  at  this  bold  maneuver, 

and  perhaps  suspecting,  an  ambusoade,  would  not  allow  a 

pursuit. 

i.AM(«n*      29.  'After  oroaaing  James  River  he  proceeded  to  Ports- 

cSn^&i.  raouth  ;  but  not  liking  the  situation  for  a  permanent  post, 

b.  FrmaAuf.  )i^  BOOH  evacuated  the  place,  and  oonoentrated'  his  forces 

'""*'■       at  Yerktown.f  on  the  south  side  of  York  River,  which  ha 

immediately  commenced  fortifying.     Gloucester  Point,  on 

the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  was  held  by  a  small  force 

triantf    under  C<Jonol  Tarleton. 

"JJJ^JJ^      30.  *In  the  mean  time,  General  Washington  had  formed 
■H"^**  a  plan  of  attacking  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ;  and  late  in  June 
inwp..      the  French  troops  from  Rhode  Island,  under  Count  Ro- 
'g^iS^S:  ohambeau,  marahed  to  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  in  the  enterprise.   ^Tbe 
uns  Of  toMTowj.  intention   was    abandoned,    however,  in 

/    August,   in  consequence  of  large  reen- 
i    forcement»  having  been  received  by  Clin- 
ton,— the  tardiness  with  whidi  the  oonti- 


f    Richmond     lliiOMKM  ol 
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nental  troops  assembledf — and  the  fairer  prospect  of  sue-    1^81. 
cess  which  was  opened  by  the  situation  of  Comwallis. 

31.  'A  French  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Count  de  Grasse,  i  sudden^ 
was  expected  soon  to  arrive  in  the  Chesapeake ;  and  Wash-  tffVSSSStd 
ington,  having  effectually  deceived  Clinton  until  the  last     ■""*•• 
moment,  with  the  belief  that  New  York  was  the  point  of 

attack,  suddenly  drew  off  the  combined  French  and  Amer- 

lean  army,  and,  after  rapid  marches,  on  the  30th  of  Sep-    8«i»t  w. 

tember  appeared  before  Yorktown. 

32.  *The  Count  de  Grasse  had  previously  entered*  the  */*^*''** 
Chesapeake,  and,  by  blocking  up  James  and  York  Rivers,    uaauojn 
bad  effectually  cut  off  the  escape  of  Cornwall  is  by  sea ;  tuSn^uSSk. 
while  a  force  of  two  thousand  troops,  under  the  Marquis  *"*^»c-  »•<"• 
St.  Simon,  landed  from  the  fleet,  and  joined  Lafayette, 

then  at  Williamsburg,  with  the  design  of  effectuklly  op- 
posing the  British,  slwuld  they  attempt  to  retreat  upon  the 
Southern  States.     *A  British  fleet  from  New  York,  under  s.  ^^f^irn^ 
Admiral  Graves,  made  an  attempt  to  relieve  Cornwallis,  ^^tSmT^ 
imd  to  intercept  the  French  fleet  bearing  the  heavy  artii- 
lery  and  military  stores,  from  Rhode  Island.     A  partial 
action  took  plaoe^  off  the  capes,  but  the  French  avoided  a    ^  8«pt  s. 
general  battle,  and  neither  party  gained  any  decided  ad- 
vantage.    The  object  of  the  British,  however,  was  de* 
feated. 

33.  *Afler  General  Clint9n  had  learned  the  destination  4.  sapuuum 
of  the  army  of  Washington,  hoping  to  draw  off  a  part  of    mmteST 
his  forces,  he  sent  Arnold  on  a  plundering  expedition 
against  Connecticut.     ^Landing*  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  %.  wmat- 
Thames,  Arnold  proceeded  in  person  against  Fort  Trum-  yjjffg' 
bull,  a  short  distance  below  New  London,*  which  was    /JS^^ 
evacuated*  on  his  i^proach.      New  London  was  then 
burned,*  and  public  and  private  property  to  a  large  amount 
destroyed. 

34.  'In  the  meantime  a  party  had  proceeded  against  *-^f^ft^ 
Fort  Griswold,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  whtbh,  after  ^  J^^ 
an  obstinate  resistance,  was  carried  by  assault.'     When  TT^puf' 
Colonel  Ledyard,  the  commander  of  the  fort,  surrendered  ^SIJIiJ^^. 
his  sword,  it  was  immediately  plunged  into  his  bosom ;  and       "'^ 
the  carnage  was  continued  until  the  greater  part  of  the  miV^^ 
sarrison  was  killed  or  wounded.    'This  barbarous  inroad    J^^ 
did  not  serve  the  purpose  of  Clinton  in  toheoking  the  ad-   riSSSm^ 
▼ance  of  Washington  against  Comwallis. 

85.  *In  the  siege  of  Yorktown  the  Frendi  were 
posted  in  front,  and  on  the  right  of  the  town,  extend. 

•  JVew  Lomdon,  in  Oooiweltoal,  to  litaated  on  tlit  W.  bank  «r  Um 
BH«r  ThMMf,  Hum  voUm  from  its  •ntruun  into  Long  bland  Bound. 
Fitrt  TiwHbmU  is  litaalad  on  a  yrojaettnff  petofe^  alxmt  a  nila  telim 
llM  ei^.  Fort  GfrinooMia  lUaated  opvodt*  fovt  XnimbaU,  <m,  an  an- 
M»lBtktto«mcirOmfeaa.   (Satfbp.) 
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AWALYMfl.  ing  from  the  river  above  to  the  morass  in  tke  centre,  where 

*     they  were  met  by  the  Americana,  who  extended  to  the 

a.8eitiM    river  below/     'On  the  evening  of  the  nintii  of  Octo* 

1.  rile  tattar-  ^^»  ^  batteries  were  opened  against  the  toirn^  at  a  dis. 

*S^!Suh*   tAA<<^  ^^ ^00  yards ;  and  so  heavy  was  the ^re,  that  many 

i§f»at^ffbet.  of  the  ^uns  of  the  besieged  wera  soon  dismounted,  aikl 

silenced,  and  the  works  in  many  places   demolished. 

Shells  and  red  hot  balls  reached  the  British  ships  in  the 

s.  jdvmet  harbor,  several  of  which  were  burned.     'On  the  even.^ 

*^tS'^  uig  of  the  11th  the  besiegers  advanced  to  withhi  three 

hundred  ycurds  of  the  British  lines. 

oot  14.         36.  'Ch:i  the  14th,  two  redoubts,  in  advance  and  on  the 

vit^uS^Mt  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  besieged,  were  carried  by  assault ;  the  one  by 

K2l[^gl^  fto'  American,  and  the  other  by  a  French  detachment. 

These  were  then  included  in  the  works  of  die  besiegera. 

On  the  16th,  neariy  a  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance 

were  brought  to  b^r  on  the  British  works,  and  with  such 

effect  that  the  walls  and  fortificatioas  were  beaten  down, 

and  almost  every  gun  dismounted. 

4  AttmMjtf      S7.  *No  longer  entertaininu^  eny  hopes  of  effectual  re- 

'**f£wK?  ^  sistauce,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Comwallis 


attempted  to  letreai  hy  way  of  Gloucester  Point ;  hoping 
to  be  able  to  break  through  a  French  detachment  posted 
in  the  rear  of  that  place,  and,  by  rapid  marches,  to  reach 
i.  s«m»far  New  York  in  safety,     frustrated  in  this  attempt  by  a 
^Yorktomn.  y\^Q^^  storm,  which  dispersed  his  boats  after  one  division 
had  crossed  the  river^  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
Oct  If.     a  capitulation ;  and,  on  the  19th,  the  posts  of  Yorktown 
and  Gloucester,  containing  more  than  seven  thousand  Brit* 
ish  soldiers,  were  surrendered  to  the  army  of  Washington, 
and  the  shif^ping  in  the  harbor  to  the  6eet  of  De  Grasse. 
f.  cumwtv       38.  *Five  days  after  the  fall  of  Yorktown,  Sir  Henry 
b^oJTiii.   Clinton  arrived*  at  the  mouth  oi  the  Chesapeake,  with 
an  armament  of  7000  men ;  but  learning  that  Comwallis 
7.  Diapotmim  had  already  surrendered,  he  returned  to  New  York,  ^he 
SmjirSt.  victorious  allies  separated  soon  after  the  surrender.     The 
fl.iiofv.1.    Count  de   Grasse  sailed*  for  the   West  Indies;  Count 
Rocbambeau  cantoned  his  army,  during  the  winter,  in 
Virginia ;  and  the  main  body  of  the  Americans  returned 
to  its  former  position  on  the  Hudson,  while  a  strong  de* 
tachment  under  Greneral  St.  Clair  was  despatched  to  the 
south,  to  reenforce  the  army  of  General  Greene. 
t^Wtfjjf       39.  'By  the  victory  over  Comwallis,  the  whole  country 
tamwHSSr^,  was,  in  eftect,  recovered  to  the  Union— the  British  power 
was  reduced  to  merely  defend ve  measures^'^-and  was  con- 
fined, principally,  to  the  cities  of  New  York,  Charleston, 
and  Savannah.     At  the  news  of  so  important  a  victory, 
transports  of  exultation  broke  forth,  and  triumphal  cele- 
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brations  were  held  throughout  Uie  Union.    ^Wadilngton    1T81,  ^ 
set  apart  a  particular  day  for  the  performance  of  divine  ujua^tom 
service  in  the  army ;  reoommending  that  "  all  the  troops  ^'SSBSJ 
should  engage  in  it  with  serious  deportment,  and  that  sen*  VtaMnf 
sibillty  of  heart  which  the  surprising  and  particular  inter- 
ix>sitioa  of  Providence  in  their  favor  claimed." 

40.  'Congress,  on    receiving  the  official   intelligence,  ^jvte< 
went  in  procession  to  the  pnncipal  church  in  Philadelphia,  ''  '^ 
"  To  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  signal  success 
of  the  American  arms,"  and  appointed  the  13th  of  De-^ 
cember  as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  and  prayer. 


den€bp  eom 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CLOSE  OP  THE  WAR,   AND  ADOPTION   OF  TfiE      »»«!^lf 

CONSTITUTION.  cnapurtX. 

1.  "When  intelligence  of  the  defeat  and  capture  of  ^Sm^oT 
Cornwallis  reached  London,  the  king  and  nunistry  evinced    i^  <m4 
a  determination  still  to  continue  the  war  for  the  reduction  cmMmwito 
of  the   "  rebellious  colonies  ;"  but,  ibrtunately,  the  war      "^' 
had  become  almost  universally  unpopular  with  the  British 

nation.     *From  the  12th  of  December  to  the  4th  of  Mairch,    ^^^^^ 
repeated  motions  were  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  for   ^tiw7 
terminating  the  war;  and  on  this  latter  day*  the  House     1700 
resolved,  that  those  who  should  advise  the  king  to  continue  1^  MuckV 
the  war  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  should  be  de- 
clared enemies  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  country. 

2.  *0n  the  20th  of  March  the  administration  of  Lord    MfereiiM. 
North  was  terminated,  and  the  advocates  of  peace  imnie-  *  ^lST^ 
diately  came  into  power.     Early  in  May,  Sir  Guy  Carle-   J^gjj 
ton,  who  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Henry  Clinton    f^moei. 
in  the  command  of  all  the  British  forces,  arrived  at  New 

York,  with  instructions  to  promote  the  wishes  of  Great 
Britain  for  an  accommodation  with  the  United  States.  In 
accordance  with  these  views,  oflensive  war  mostly  ceased 
on  the  part  of  the  British,  and  Washington  made  no  at- 
tempts on  the  posts  of  the  tsnemy.  The  year  1782,  oon« 
pequently,  passed  witliout  fumishii^  any  military  opera- 
tions  of  importance  ;  although  the  hostile  array  of  armies, 
and  occasional  skirmishes,  ^1  denoted  the-exiatenoe  of  a 
state  of  war.  vm.  w, 

3.  'On  the  3(hh  of  November,  1782,  preliminary  arti-  %^^S^U^ 
cles  of  peace  were  signed  at  Paris,  by  Mr.  Oswald,  a  com-  g^^^J 
missiotier  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  John  Adams,    irngv^mr. 
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AWALTsw.  Boajunln  Franklin,  John  Jay,  and  tfenry  Laurens,  on  the 

*~~""""*  part  of  the  United  States.     Preliminary  articles  of  peace 

1783.     between  France  and  England  were  likewise  signed  on  the 

juLflo.     2(Hh  of  January  following  ;  and  on  the  Sd  of  September^ 

Sept  1.     Q^  i^g  'same  year,  definitive  treaties  of  peace  were  signed 

by  the  commissioners  of  Enriand  with  those  of  the  United 

States,  France,  Spain,  and  Holland. 

itSSJ*  ^  ^'  *^^  ^^®  tern»of  the  treaty  between  England  and  the 
fiMfM  Af-  United  States,  the  independence  of  the  latter  was  acknow- 
'^wImi^  ledged  in  its  fullest  extent ;  ample  boundaries  were  allow. 


ed  them,  extending  north  to  the  great  lakes,  and  west  to 
the  Mississippi,— embracing  a  range  of  territory  more 
extensive  than  the  states,  when  colonies,  had  claimed ;  and 
an  unlimited  right  of  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 

*■  %»"*"  ^*"*^  ^*^  conceded.     'The  two  Floridas,  which  had  long 

A.  BiBM  i7t3.  been  held*  by  England,  were  restored  to  Spain. 
April  II.         5.  "On  the  19th  of  April,  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the 
I        %,jiemaU^  ^^^^^^  o^  Lexington,  a  oe.ssation  of  hostilities  was  pn>- 

*iSar  flw**  claimed  in  the  American  army ;  and  on  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, the  army  was  disbanded  by  general  orders  of  oon« 
frees.  Savannah  was  evacuated  by  the  firiitsh  troops  in 
uly,  New  York  in  November,  and  Charleston  in  the  fol- 
lowing month. 

iJ^*9S^^      ^*  *Notwithstandinff  all  had  looked  forward  with  joyful 

tfMaiidin#<ir  hope  to  the  temunation  of  the  war,  yet  the  disbandmg  of 
"^^'  theAmerioan  army  had  presented  diificulties  and  dangers, 
which  it  required  all  the  wisdom  of  congress  and  the  com- 
mander-in-ohief  to  overcome.  Neither  officers  nor  sol- 
diers had,  for  a  long  time,  received  any  pay  fi>r  their  ser- 
vices; and  although,  in  1780,  congress  had  adopted  a 
resolution  promising  half  pay  to  the  officers,  on  the  con- 
clusba  of  peace,  yet  the  state  of  the  finances  now  rend^reU 
the  payment  impossible.  The  disbanding  of  the  army 
would,  therefore,  throw  thousands  out  of  the  service,  with- 
out  compensation  for  the  past,  or  substantial  provision  for 
the  future. 

ffiMTvqfiM      7.  *In  this  situation  of  affairs,  it  was  feared  that  an 

open  insurrection  would  break  out,  and  that  the  aimy 

would  attempt  to  do  itself  the  justice  which  the  country. 

e  icUmi    was  slow  to  irrant.     'In  the  midst  of  the  excitemoit,  an 

o^vuihtM  anonymous  address,  since  ascertained  xo  have  been  writ- 
**^'      ten  by  Major  John  Ann8troDg,<^^3omposed  with  ^reat  in- 
genuity, and  reoonunending  an  appeal  to  the  tears  of 

k-Mwehu.  oongress,  and  the  people,  was  circulated*'  through  the 
army  ;  calling  a  meeting  of  the  officers,  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  the  proper  measures  for  obtaining  redress. 
Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  army,  that  a  war  be. 
tweeo  the  oivil  and  the  military  powers  appearod  inevitable. 
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8.  »The  firmness  and  prudence  of  Washington,  how-    1Y§8* 
ever,  succeeded  in  averting  the  danger.     Strong  in  the  uwjuawm 
love  and  veneration  of  the  people  and  the  army,  and  pos-  ij^^SStmm 
sessing  an  almost  unboundcnl  influence  over  his  ofEcers,  ^wmMag- 
he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  latter  to  disregard  the 
anonymous  call,  and  to  frown  upon  all  disorderly  and 

illegal  proceedings  for  obtaining  redress.     *In  a  subse-  s.  wjmtmm 
quent  meeting,  called  by  Washington  himself.  General  STSMmm^ 
Gates  presiding,  the  officers  unWimously  declared,  that  **  5521*  ** 
"  No  circumstances  of  distress  or  danger  should  induce  a 
conduct  that  might  tend  to  sully  the  reputation  and  gloxy  ^ 

which  they  had  acquired  at  the  price  of  their  blood,  and 
eight  years'  faithful  services,"  and  that  they  still  had 
"  unshaken  confidence  in  the  justice  of  congress  and  their 
country." 

9.  'Not  long  afler,  congress  succeeded  in  making  the  s.  Ammn- 
proper  arrangements  for  granting  the  officers,  according  HeSlSrSt. 
to  their  request,  five  years'  full  pay,  in  place  of  half  pay 

for  life  ;  and  four  months'  full  pay  to  the  army,  in  part 
payment  for  past  services.     ^Their  work  completed,—"  k/^^'^'^^ 
their  country  independent, — the  soldiers  of  the  revolution  tSS^SSm^ 
returned  peaceably  to  their  homes;  bearing  with  them 
the  public  thanks  of  congress  in  the  nahie  of  their  grate- 
ful country. 

10.  ^Washington,  having  taken  leave  of  his  officers  and  ^;,2^fS 
army,  repaired  to  Annapolis,  where  congress  was  then  in  "*""*' 
session  ;  and  there,  on  the  23d  of  December,  before  that 
august  body  of  patriots  and  sages,  and  a  laige  concourse 
of  spectators, — ^in  a  simple  and  afiectionate  address,  after 
commending  the  interests  of  his  country  to  the  protection 
of  Heaven,  he  resigned  his  oommission  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  American  army. 

11.  'After  an  eloquent  and  afi^ting  reply  by  General  a 
Mifflin,  then  president  of  the  congress,  Washington  with-  ^'wS/iJS^ 
drew.    He  then  retired  to  his  residence  at  Mour  t  Ver- 
non, exchanging  the  anxious  labors  of  the  canp,  for 

the  quiet  industry  of  a  fiittn,  and  bearing  with  h  an  the 
enthusiastic  love,  esteem,  and  admiration  of  his  country. 
men* 

12.  'Independence  and  peace  being  now  established,  L^^jHSSfL 
the  public  mind,  relieved  from  the  excitement  incident  to  mmtySSI. 
a  state  of  war,  was  turned  to  examine  the  actual  condi- 

tion  of  the  country.  In  addition  to  a  jfbreign  debt  of  eight 
millions  of  ddlars,  a  domestic  debt  of  more  than  thirty 
millions,  due  to  American  citizens,  and,  principally,  to 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  was  strongly 
urged  upon  congress  fi)r  payment.  •But  by  the  articles  sjjj*^ 
of  oonfederatioa  congreM  bad  not  the  power  to  discharge     a« 
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ARAtTBW.  debts  incurred  by  the  war ;  it  could  merely  reoommend 

~^  to  the  individual  states  to  raise  nwney  for  that  purjpose. 

I  jutatm      13.  'The  states  were  therefore  called  upon  for  funds  to 
wgfijgj*  discharge,  in  the  first  place,  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  the 
ij^ito^a-  soldiers  of  the  revolution.     "The  states  listened  to  these 
ISSSUS!^  calls  with  respect,  but  their  situaticm  was  erabarrasaing  ; 
—each  had  its  local  debts  to  provide  for,  and  its  domestio 
government  to  support, — the  country  had  been  driuned  of 
its  wealth,  and  taxes  could  not  be  collected;  and,  besides, 
congress  had  no  binding  power  to  compel  the  states  to 
•  ttmm-M-  obedience.      'Some  of  the  states  attempted,  by  heavy 
iSefS^'  taxes  upon  the  people,  to  support  their  credit,  and  satisfy 
<Bhai^     their  creditors.     In  Massachusetts,  an  insurreotioii  was 
"SS^r*    the  consequence,  and  an  armed  force  of  several  thousand 
a.  In  iwr.    men  was  necessary  to  suppress  it.* 
4  Ktetmuy       14.  *With  cvils  Continually  increasing,  the  necessity  of 
«S^1^  a  closer  union  of  thp  states,  and  of  an  efficient  general  gov- 
•*•**      emment,  became  more  axKl  more  appare&t.     *A  conven- 
^^aSS^,  tion  of  commissioners  from  six  states,  held  at  Annapolis,  in 
September,  1786,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  better 
system  of  commercial  regulations,  led  to  a  proposition  for 
1787.     revising  the  articles  of  confederation.    •Aooordin^y,  a  con- 
s.  cmnmtm  yention  of  delegates,  from  all  the  states,  except  lUxxle  Is- 
ftSlffnS.  land,  met*  at  Philadelphia  for  this  purpose  m  1787.     Find. 
^'  ^^'     ing  the  articles  of  confederation  exceedingly  defecUve  as 
aform  of  government,  the  convention  rejected  their  fonner 
purpose  of  revising  them,  and  proceeded  to  the  oonsldera- 
T  jftw  /th.  tion  of  a  new  constitution.— Un  July  of  this  year,  a  large 
jrtjjjjwjjj.  Qj<^^^  of  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  River  was  formed  mto 
•^^  a  territorial  government  by  the  general  congress,  and  called 
the  Northwestern  Territory.  ,     . 

•  7teiM»       15.  •After  four  months'  deUberation  a  oonsUtution  was 
2S!?5SS.  aeraed-  <»,  which,  after  being  presented  to  congress,  was 
SJr^  submitted  to  conventions  of  the  people  in  the  several  states 
•.BtptLT.    fQpjijg  J  ratification.    Previous  to,  and  during  the  year 
1788.     1788,  majorities  of  the  people  in  eleven  of  the  states 
adopta  \  the  constitution,  although  not  without  strong  op- 
position ;  as  many  believed  that  the  extensive  powers, 
which  the  new  government  gave  to  the  rulers,  would  be 
dac^rous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
aftiw        16.  'The  supporters  of  the  ooostituUoH,  who  advocated  a 
•••^     union  of  the  several  states  under  a  strong  govemmen^were 
denominated  FederaHsU,  and  their  oppoeers  ^nd^Fedar^ 
*%£;£&Sf  wto.    "Provision  having  be«i  made  for  the  election  of  of. 

»y>jyg  ficera  under  the  new  government,  ^«wB%,^"^^g^ 
7vS^    was  unanimously  elected- President  of  the  Unged 

SSSRf     for  Uie  term  of  four  yean,  and  John  Adams  Vi0e.pre«. 

dent. 


APPENDIX 

TO    THE    REVOLUTION. 

1.  Un  the  preceding  sketoh  of  the  Rerolation,  we  have  dwelt     JlYY^. 
priacipally  on  those  events  alone  that  are  immediately  connected  — ckanM" 
with  American  history ;  the  limittt  to  which  we  were  confined  sel-  \ft/uffS^ 
dom  permitting  us  to  look  beyond  the  American  continent  to  ob-  ^^^^^f^ 
■erre  the  rehktions  which  England  sustained,  during  that  period,   iSS^SiS!! 
with  the  other  powers  of  Europe.    *From  the  point  of  view  that  ^  important 
we  haye  take%  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  could  deriTe  only  ^i^^SSt!^ 
an  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  contest  in  which  ged  nUw  qf 
England  was  inTohred  by  the  revolt  of  her  Amerloan  colonies ;  and  «*«  »*/*«*• 
It  is  believed  that  our  history  will  acquire  additional  intereot  and 
importance  in  our  eyes  by  a  better  understanding  of  the  British 
councils  during  the  period  of  ovr  Revolution,  and  by  a  more  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  the  European  wars  and  alliances  entered 

into  against  EIngland,  in  support  of  American  Independence. 

2.  'So  recently  had  America  become  known  to  most  Europeans,  ex-  t.  tju  itght 
cept  by  its  geographical  position  on  the  maps  of  the  globe,  that  fj^^'^ 
the  sadden  appearance  of  a  civilised  nation  there,  dispntinff  its  Engumd 
possession  with  one  of  the  greatest  powers  in  Emn^M,  filled  all  ^^^SuZS^ 
minds  with  astonishment     The  novelty  of  the  spectacle— the  «<«wff^ 
magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in  the  cohtrover^'^-a  jealona^y  ^^SSSff. 
of  the  power  of  England,  and  detestation  of  her  tyranny,  and  the 

idea  of  an  independent  empire  in  the  New  World,  awakened  uni- 
versal   attention;   and    a   general    wish   prevailed   throughout 
Europe,  that  the  Americans  might  be  suoceasAil  in  gaining  their 
independence.    < None,  however,  regarded  the  strug^e  with  more    t^Jj^v** 
intense  interest  than  the  French  people,  whom  recent  deftats,  'rrmehp£^ 
national  antipathy,  and  the  hope  of  seeing  the  humiliation  of  a       9f»- 
dr^ed  rival,  no  less  than  the  natural  impulse  in  fhver  of  men 
struggling  agsunst  their  oppressors,  stimulated  to  give  erery  enoouiw 
agement  to  the  oauM  of  the  Americans. 

3.  ^Even  the  people  of  England  were  divided  in  qnnion  on  the    •  '^'H 
subject  of  the  Justice  <^  taxing  the  Americans,  and  the  poUcy  of     ESSmL 
employing  forolble  measures  to  constrain  their  submission.    *Ib  t.  By  pm'iut' 
parliament  the  opposition  to  the  ministerial  menaures  was  Tehe*      '"^'*^ 
ment,  and  sastained  by  such  men  as  the  Earl  at  Chatham  and  Loid 
Camden,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  Marquis  (tf  RockinghaiD. 

^Even  the  city  of  London  presented,*  through  their  l<»rd-niayor,  r.  Thsd^^ 
an  address,  remonstrance^  and  petition  to  the  throne,  deprecating     •^^"'of^ 
the  measures  of  the  ministerial  party,  and  entreating  his  sugesty  ^  ^ffn.^ 
to  dismiss  ^^immediately  and  rorever  fhNU  his  councils,  those 
mlnbters  and  advisers  who  enooun^^ed  the  establishment  cMf  arM- 
trary  power  in  America." 

4.  ^A  nugority  of  the  ]>6ople  in  the  trading  tovma  disapproved  i-  ^IJ^jPf^ 
0f  hostilities,  as  ioJurioQS  to  the  interests  of  commeroe ;  but  through-  'SJSaff 
out  the  nation  generally,  the  lower  classes,  ftilly  persuaded  that  •«•«».  #^ 
the  Americans  were  an  oppreaied  people,  showed  the  eirongest  ^fi^Sin 
•version  to  the  irar  \  and  such  waa  the  popular  fsdiag  against  the  xgggi»j^ 
ministerial  measures,  that  the  recruiting  service  was  spreatly  ob-  9SXSei 
■trueted  by  it    •When  intelligence  of  the  batUe  of  Lexington  wia  tfhmlMft^ 
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AifALTfflt.  received,  it  excited  a  g^reat  commotion  in  the  citj  of  London,  and  a 
Tiolent  remonstrance  against  the  itieAsuresof  pal'liament  was  imme- 
diately published,  accoinpanied  by  the  seTercst  censures  upon  those 
Trho  had  advised  the  king  to  make  war  upon  his  American  suljects. 
1.  Petttton       0.  ^The  more  moderate  party  inliOndon.  presented  to  the  throne 
tS^'^SmSi.  "**  humble  petition  and  address,"  vhich,  although  expressed 
in  terms  more  cool  and  temperate  than  the  remonstrance,  attributed 
to  his  migesty's  ministers  the  disturbances  hi  America — asserted 
the  attachment  of  the  colonics  to  Qreat  Britain — and  justified  their 
conduct  upon  those  principles  of  freedom  on  irhich  the  British 
a  Amwer  qf  constitution  itself  vras  basecf.    ^The  answer  which  the  king  deigned 
<*«*fiv>     to  girt  to  this  address,  was.  that  while  the  oonstitated  au&^ty 
of  goTemment  was  openly  resisted  by  the  Americans,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  enforce  those  measures  by  which  alone  the  dignity  and 
interests  of  the  realm  could  be  duly  maintained. 
a  Dbeontentt     ^*  *The  general  discontent  also  reached  the  officers  of  the  army. 
*^nd^  *nSuci  ^^^"^  ^^^  regiment  to  which  the  Karl  of  Effingham  belonged  was 
^theEartq^  otd^Ttd  to  America,  that  nobkraan  promptly  resigned  his  commis- 
^iffUtg/mm.  sion,  declaring  that  his  honor  and  his  conscience  would  not  permit 
him  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  fellow  suMects  in  America,  who  were 
contending  for  their  liberties.    The  Eorl  had.  from  youth,  been 
attached  to  the  military  profusion,  and  had  distinguished  hmttdf 
in  foreign  serTice.    The  example  of  so  eminent  an  indiTidual  was 
not  without  its  influence  upon  others,  and  seTeral  officers,  of  the 
same  political  opinions  as  the  Earl,  declined  scrrinff  against  Amer- 
ica.   The  course  pursued  by  these  inditiduals,  although  It  did  not 
pass  nncensnred,  conferred  upon  them  a  high  degree  of  popularitj. 
The  Earl  of  Effingham  received  the  publ^  thanks  of  the  city  of 
London  for  his  behavior,  and  wns  honored  with  the  ssme  testi- 
mony of  approbation  from  the  city  of  Dublin. 
4.  ftormw  ]w-     7.  *The  difficulties  with  America  were  also  the  cause  of  revir- 
fS^S£^.  ing;  St  this  period,  the  nearly  dormant  political  distinctions  of 
vtpei.       whig  and  toiyfwith  all  the  party  violence  and  inveteracy  t&at  had 
m  See  p.  MS.  marked  the  avil  dissensions  in  England  during  the  latter  years 
t.VMtncBtf  of  the  reign  of  Q,ueen  Anne.    *From  the  violent  altercations  and 
^"S^f^    continual  bickerings  carried  on  hetween  the  opposing  porties,  it 
seemed  that  not  only  America,  but  England  also,  would  soon 
become  a  scene  of  mutual  hostilities, 
a  Chmrneur      6.  *The  tories,  who  had  been  lealously  attached  tu  the  Stuart 
%^^   fiu^y,  and  to  the  arbitiary  principles  which  they  cherished,  w€re 
rtprmkted   now  accused  of  instigating  a  war  upon  the  American  sut^ects  of 
^'nSjP^  Britain,  because  the  latter  had  ventured  to  assert  their  just  rights 
and  liberties.    The  whole  course  of  the  tory  party  was  brought 
up  in  review  before  the  nation — ^they  were  declared  the  unscrupu- 
lous advocates  of  arbitrary  power,  and  to  their  pernicious  oouncili 
and  nuiohinations  were  attributed  nearly  all  the  disgraces  abroad, 
and  dissensions  at  home,  which  Engliuid  had  suffered  since  the 
present  reigning  fiunily  had  come  into  power. 
T.  Chmaeur     9.  ^Oa  the  bUier  hand,  the  whigs  were  reproached  with  being 
'ggy^gg**'  the  genvine  descendants  and  representatives  of  those  ropubliean 
^^    incendiaries  who  had  onoe  subverted  royalty  and  overturned  the 
constitution,  and  who,  during  the  commonwealth,  had  carried  on 
the  most  ssnguinary  proscription  for  opinion's  sake,  and  ever  since 
the  settlement  of  the  crown  on  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Hanover, 
whenever  thor  party  was  in  the  ascendency,  had  been  as  tyranni* 
cal  in  m>ittt«infcig  themselves  in  authority  as  the  masl  ultra  of 
those  irhom  th^  taxed  with  being  the  fiivorers  of  absohite  uois 
aichy; 
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10.  'The  tones  also  declared  themselTes  the  true  friends  of  Eog-    %77Sm 
iish  freedom: — ^frieuds  of  the  coastitation— *-the  supporters  of  king  ■ 
und  parliamentw  in  ivhom  was  vested  the  keeping  of  the  liberties  of  JJSfSj^ 
England,  and  wnose  united  will  was  the  supreme  lAvty  ever  express-       (oriit. 
ing  the  sentiments  of  a  nugority  of  the  people.    Parliament,  said 

the  tories,  had  resolved  upon  using  force,  if  necessary,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  Americans  to  obedience.  Such  was  now  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  ought  to  be  considered  the  Toice  of  the  nation.  Main- 
taining the  justness  and  the  political  necessity  of  complying  with 
the  will  of  the  legislature,  the  tortcs  declared  themselves  the  strict 
observers  of  the  kws  of  their  oonntry,  and  charged  the  whigs  with 
being  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  with  treasonable  attacks 
npon  the  oonstitution,  tending  to  the  encouragement  of  sedition  and 
rebellion. 

11.  sin  reply  to  these  charges,  the  whigs  declared  themselves  t.Ddime$ 
more  intent  on  the  substantial  preservation  of  liberty,  than  on  the  "'^^^.'^ 
formnl  mode  of  doing  it ;  that  when  parliament  became  corrupt,  the 

people  were  not  bound  to  submit  to  their  betrayers ;  that  a  very 
^  oonsiderable  part  of  the  British  empire  totally  disapproved  of  the 
'measures  adopted  by  the  ministry;  that  in  England  alone  it  was 
far  from  beinc  certain  that  a  majority  approved  of  those  measures ; 
and  that  if  a  just  computation  should  be  made  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain,  Irriand.  and  the  Colonies,  a  very  large  nugority  would  be 
found  against  tnem.  The  whigs  declared  their  respect  for  pub- 
lic opinion,  which  iheiw  looked  upon  aes  more  worthy  of  regard  than 
any  formal  act  of  the  legislature. 

12.  'The  tories  ascribed  exclusive  power  to  tlie  parliament,  and  a  Ami««- 
denied  aay  accountability  to  the  people ;  the  whigs  regarded  the  JSiSiS^ 
parliament  as  composed  of  deputies  of  the  people,  who  have  no  th§tunpJ^ 
rights  or  powers  but  in  common  with  their  constituents,  whose  will        **"- 
alone  the  former  were  bound  to  obey  in  transacting  the  public 
business  of  the  nation.    MThile  the  whigs  admitted  that  it  was  ad- 

tiaable^  for  the  sake  of  publie  tranquillity^  to  refrain  from  violence 
in  opposing  the  uijust  measures  of  a  nugority  in  parliament,  ui\- 
less  instant  and  intolerable  mischiefs  were  threatened,  they,  at  the 
same  time,  maintained  the  right  of  individuals  to  reprobate  such 
measures  with  all  imaginable  expUcitncss  and  indignation,  when- 
ever they  appeared  contrary  to  the  public  interests.  Sacn  were 
the  characters  of  the  two  great  parties  which  now  divided  the  Brit- 
ish nation  on  the  subject  of  the  American  controversy,  and  such 
was  the  general  tonor  of  the  ar^nmonts  by  which  they  defended 
tiieir  respeettve  measures  and  principles. 

13.  'During  the  brief  recess  of  parliament  in  the  summer  of  1775,  ^^^  ^t'*^ 
the  Duke  of  Orafton  withdrew  a  second  time*  from  the  king's  coun-  vQrvftm. 
eil,  en  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  coercive  measures  adopted 

by  a  nugority  of  the  ministers  against  America.    Requesting  an 

audienoe  of  the  king,  he  stated  to  ms  m/^ty  the  reasons  why  he 

eotdd  no  lonc^r  take  any  part  in  the  administration  of  the  govern^ 

ment    The  king  listened  to  him  with  attention,  but  vainly  en^ 

deavored  to  convince  him  of  the  jastice,  the  policy,  and  the  nece^*  ^  ppmb^tf 

•ity  of  the  war.  putumitmi 

14.  'On  the  assembling  of  parliament  in  October,*  the  session  was     'T)^^ 
opened  'bj  an  elaborate  speech  from  the  throne,  containing  charges    ^  irrs, 

•  TlM  Bnka  of  OfSftoa  .wma  a  aMloos  whig,  and  «m  at  fbto  ffna  Lord-pctTj-aaal.  gg>* 
vkMulT,  Jan.  28(h,  1770,  be  had  iwlgoad  tha  oAm  «f  flnt  Lord-commbiioiMr  of  the  Umtarjt 
whan  Liffd  M4aili  vaa  appoiated  fab  summmt,  undor  -wfanm  was  formMl  th*  *>b«^J^ 
^A^t^A^^^t*,^  «Mah  aiM'fliafl  the  dovmi  of  aovainaaiit  dozlac  tba  aaeaoadtes  Kwuva 


adiBinlitBBttaay  vttfcli  aiai'ctoaft  the  powos  of  fovaouaaiit  duzlag  tba  aaeooadlttS 
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AKALTiia.  •galnai  tlit  oolonicfl  of  enga^Bg  in  a  desperate  conspiracy,  iriih  the 
•  design  of  establifilung  ui  independent  empire  in  America^    The 

amnK  dedaive  meawres  were  recoounended  for  putting  an  end  to 
the  rebellion,  an4  parliament  waa  informed  that^  with  this  Tiew 
the  militaiy  and  naval  establishments  of  the  kingaom  had  been  iibi 
creased,  and  that  friendly  oiFers  of  ibrek;n  assistance  had  been  re> 
•eiTcd.  The  king's  speech  breathed,  ^roaghont,  a  spirit  of  the 
most  inTCtcrate  animosity  against  the  colo^es.  and  nothing  lees 
than  unconditional  submusion  was  held  out  as  tne  price  by  which 
peace  was  to  be  purchased. 
i^dNirw  15.  >When  the  usual  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  lords  for 
SnSSiSL  ^^  address  in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  the  Marquis  of 
tftLoMk^  Rockingham  condemned,  in  the  most  pointed  terms,  the  measures 
recommended  by  the  king.  He  denied  tiiat  the  colonies  had  umed 
St  iudependence;  "but  what,^'  said  he,  *^they  nerer  originally  in- 
tended, we  may  certainly  drive  them  to;  they  wiU  undoubtedly 
inreftr  independence  to  slatery."  His  lordship  concluded  an  ex- 
cellent qMcch  by  moving  an  amendment  to  the  address,  expressive 
of  his  views  of  the  pri^>er  means  ibr  restoring  order  to  the  distract-^ 
ed  affairs  of  the  Bntish  empire.  After  a  long  and  vehement  de- 
bat«^  the  unendment  was  r^iected,  on  the  final  metion.  \fj  seventy* 
six  voices  to  thirty-three. 

16.  *11ie  debate  was  not  without  its  salutaiy  effect  upon  the  na- 
tion, in  enlightening  it  upon  the  true  grounds  of  the  war  with 
America.    The  following  spirited  protest  was  entered  upon  the 
journal  of  the  house  of  lonls,  by  the  minori^,  who  opposed  the 
address.    ^  We  have  beheld  with  sorrow  and  ind^paation,"  say  their 
lordships,  '^  Areemen  driven  to  ret^tanee  by  acts  of  oppression  and 
violence.    We  cannot  consent  to  an  address  which  may  deceive  hi» 
majesty  and  the  public  into  a  belief  of  the  cenfidence  of  this  house 
in  the  present  nUnistxy,  who  have  disgraced  parliament,  deceived 
the  nation,  lest  the  colonies,  aud  involved  us  in  a«vil  war  against 
oar  clearest  InterestiL  an^  upon  the  most  unjustifiable  grounds 
wantonly  spilling  the  blood  of  thousands  of  our  fellow  sobJMta^ 
1^  MvgMw  qf      17.  >In  the  latter  part  of  November,  several  motions,  made  in  the 
cSSSnT    M»®  ^  l^^r^  1>7  ^^^  ^^'^  ^  Orafton.  for  estimates  of  the  staU 
of  the  army  in  America,  and  Uie  additional  force  requisite  for  the 
V  am  of  Jft*.  ensuing  campaign,  were  negatived  without  a  division.    ^A  few 
BmU.      days  later  Mr.  Burke  brought  in  a  bill  in  the  lower  house  "for 
quieting  the  present  troubles  In  America,"  the  basis  of  which  was 
ft  renunciation  of  the  exerdse  of  taxation,  without  reforenoe  to  the 
question  of  right,  but  a  reservation  of  the  power  of  levying  duties 
for  the  r^ulation  of  commerce,  leaving  the  disposal  of  the  money 
s.  Am  rf   so  raised  to  the  colonial  assemblies.    *This  conciliatory  plan  re- 
cMt  Mu.     oeived  the  votes  of  one  hundred  and  five  members,  but  two  hundred 
and  ten  voted  against  it. 
•.  FraMM^y      18.  <Soon  aft^.  a  prohibitory  bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  North, 
^^i&nK      ^^^^^S  ^  ^J^^  and  intereourse  with  the  colonics,  declaring 
their  property,  whether  of  ships  or  goods,  on  the  high  seas  or  in 
harbor,  "forfoited  to  the  oaptor«,  and  amounting,  in  foot,  to  an  abso- 
T.  Fioteni  a»-  lute  declaration  of  war.    ^Thls  bill  roused  the  utmost  fbry  of  the 
JS^SSlHto  ^^^9  opposition,  who  dedared  it  a  formal  abdication  of  the  British 
tkSm.     government  over  the  colonies,  leaving  no  alternative  but  absolute 
conquest -on  the  one  side,  or  absolute  independence  on  the  other. 
It  was  obasrved  that  the  guardian  genius  of,  America  had  this  day 
presided  in  the  British  councils—that  the  present  bill  answered 
all  the  purposes  desired  by  fhe  most  violent  Amerienns,  by  indue* 
ing  the  jteople  of  the  colonies  to  unite  in  the  most  inflexilde  detoxb 
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minaiion  to  oart  off  all  dflpendenee  on  tlie  parent  state,  and  esiab-    1T7A* 

liah  an  independent  goyemment  of  their  own.    It  was  therefore 

iarcastically  moTed  that  the  title  of  the  present  bill  should  be 
changed,  so  as  to  pnrport  to  be  a  bill  for  carrying  more  effeetnally 
into  execution  the  resolves  of  the  American  Conffress.     'The  i.Bmern^ 
original  bill  was  carried  in  the  house  by  one  hundred  and  ninety-    ^^^J**^ 
two  votes  against  sixty-four. 

19.  HsL  the  house  of  lords  the  opposition  to  the  bill  was  equally  i.  ommmm 
violent.  It  was  declared  that  the  bill  was  fyamed  in  the  hour  of  **<^]^*S?** 
fatality  to  Britain — ^that  it  created  a  new  country  and  a  new  nation. 

— -planting  them  in  that  vast  region  where  once  stood  the  one  half  of 

the  British  empire — giving  them  new  inclinations  and  new  interests 

-—teaching  them  to  look  upon  what  remained  of  that  empire  as 

their  most  dangerous  and  inveterate  foe,  and  to  league  themselves 

with  all  its  enemies.    'What  most  irritated  the  Americans  in  this  9.  D^fhnct  qf 

debate  was  the  character  of  the  defence  given  to  the  bill  by  the  iHf/SLni' 

eeleforated  jurist,  Lord  Mansfield.    He  declared  that  the  war  had       jutd. 

commenced,  that  Britain  had  already  passed  the  Rubicon,  and  that 

they  were  not  now  at  liberty  to  consider  the  original  questions  of 

right  and  wrong,  justice  or  injustice.*    « A  declaration,  from  so  4.  Effiet  pn- 

eminent  an  individual,  that  the  justice  of  the  cause  was  no  longer    r^fj2&. 

to  be  regarded,  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  colonists,  and  ce-  jieta^g  eouni. 

mented  their  union.    'The  bill  finally  passed  the  npper  house  with-     6.  Final ^ 

out  a  division. 

20.  •Notwithstanding  the  continual  large  nugorities  in  favor  of 
ministerial  measures,  on  the  2t)th  of  Fubmary,  1776,  Mr.  Fox  made 
a  violent  attack  upon  the  ministry,  by  moving  that  a  committee  be  ^  ^^ 
appointed  ^'  to  inquire  into  the  ill  success  of  his  majesty's  arms  in  ''STftx^ 
America ."    ^During  the  debate  that  followed,  the  weakness  and  7.  Cftarmeur 
folly  of  the  administration  were  fully  exposed,  and  ministers  were  ^  ***  *"••'*■ 
obliged  to  acknowledge  that  ^  ill  success  had  hitherto  attended  the 
operations  of  the  war,*'  but  they  declared  that  *'  more  vigorous 
measures  would  now  be  pursued,  and  that  it  would  be  highly  im- 
proper to  enter  into  the  examinations  proposed,  until  the  measures 

now  resolved  upon  were  tried,  and  the  event  known."    *Like  all  a  Ptae  of  tkt 
attempts  to  penetrate  the  veil  of  secrecy  by  which  the  movements     •"<*'*»*• 
of  the  ministry  were  shrouded,  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fox  was  nega- 
tived by  a  large  majority. 

21.  'When  the  treaties  recently  entered  into  between  the  krnff   1.  Treatim 
and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  -^^^JSJJjf 
other  German  princes,  for  hiring  large  bodies  of  their  troops  to      troopt. 
aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  America,  were  laid  before      Feb.  sa 
the  house,  with  the  request  for  supplies,  all  the  ardor  of  the  oppo- 
sition was  again  revived.    i^The  reasons  urged  by  the  ministry  for  lo-JWni^Mrfai 
hiring  foreign  troops^  was,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  sufficient    jjjjfjfjj^ 
number  of  men  within  the  kingdom  ;  besides,  could  they  be  ob-        iit$. 
tatned,  they  were  inexperienced  in  war,  and  it  was  impolitic  to  with- 
draw them  from  the  pursuits  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  when 

a  sufficient  number  of  experienced  veterans  could  be  hired,'  equal 
to  the  best  troops  in  Europe. 

22.  uTo  these  arguments  the  opposition  replied,  that  an  applica-  u.Jr#iiwfi|»ii<» 
tion  to  the  petty  princes  of  Germanv  for  succors  to  enable  Bntain  to  'j^iMni^fSt' 
subdue  her  own  subjects,  was  humiliating  in  the  extreme,  and  dis-       thrnn. 

«£oid  Mtoaftekl  dMlned :  <<  If  im  4o  aot  C«t  ih*  h«Mer  of  Amttfn,  AnwriM  wflT  s>e  Om 
b«Mer  of  Of.''  A*  applkmbto  feo  lh«  ntmmi  mm  hm  mvutaA  fth«  laeonfe  «p«eeh  of  a  9*^^ 
alAMr  In  Um  mrmj  of  Gafltovni  AAo^tfaiu,  who,  poinUiig  to  tho  •omiit,  mid  to  Ms  ■oldina, 
«  8m  yon  ftbOMiBAiyoBdtt!  klUtham,  my  lads,  or  tbsy  wm  UU  yoo.'' 
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A1MXT8I8.  gneMi  in  Uio  cjco  of  Europe.    Boldeiy  tlio  tenos  on  wbidl  dMM 
■  troops  were  obtained  were  denonneed  as  exorbitant^  and  the  Gferw 

man  princCB  were  characterized  as  princely  butchers  who  tfaded  In 
human  blood,  and  sold  their  subjects,  like  so  manT  beasts  for  the 
\.Bome^Uie  slanghter.    ^A  levy  money  of  seven  pounds  ten  shillings  was  to  be 
''^g^iS^  gi^^n  A>r  each  soldier,  and  a  large  subudy  was  to  be  granted  to  the 
German  princes,  and  continued  two  years  after  the  return  of  their 
tro<^M.    but  wiiat  excited  the  greatest  indignation,  was,  that  twelre 
tihoosand  of  these  troops,  the  Hessians,  were  to  remain  under  the 
sole  command  and  control  of  their  own  general 
a  AmarMtm     23.  'While  the  ministers  maintained  that  the  terms  were  not 
^minmtn.  xarmmmtklile^  considering  the  distance,  and  the  nature  of  (iie  ser« 
Tice,  th^  held  out  to  the  nation  the  most  poaitiTo  assurances  that 
so  great  a  body  of  yeteran  troops  need  no  more  than  show  its* 
a  Ofpmirtm  9eAi  in  America  to  terminate  the  war.    *But  men  well  conrer- 
ffffriMffirr    gjiQ^  Iq  military  affairs,  and  well  acquainted  with  America,  declared 
that  so  Tast  a  country,  with  a  united  people,  could  not  be  con- 
quered by  any  number  of  troops,  howeiper  great,  in  one.  or  even 
4.  kmhII  la  two  campaigns.     ^In  the  house  the  court  party  preTailed  by  a 
**•  *•"•«•    inigority^  in  favor  of  the  supplies,  of  two>nndrcd  and  forty  two  to 

eighty-eight  Toices. 

Vareh  8.         24.  ^The  treaties  were  not  less  Tigoronsly  opposed  in  the  house 

a  Dttteo/   ^  P^^VB,  in  consequence  of  a  motion  of  the  duke  of  Richmond  for 

iuthmmSt*  <m  address  to  the  kin^,  requesting  him  to  countermand  the  march 

ffMjrtiMin rA«  0f  the  German  auxiliaries,  and  to  give  immediate  orders  for  a 

fetn.       sospension  of  hostilities,  in  order  that  a  treaty  might  be  entered 

into  which  should  compose  the  differences  between  Great  Britain 

aRMMffetjf  and  her  colonies.     *The  Duke  of  Cumberland  "lamented  that 

ciuSmSmi.  BrunswickerSj  once  the  advocates  of  liberty  in  Europe,  should  now 

r  ftenot  in  ^  Bcnt  to  sut^u^to  It  in  America.''    ^On  the  final  question  in  the 

ikt  hauH  qf  house  of  peers,  the  ministry  were  sustained  by  one  hundred  votes 

^***"'       against  thirty-two. 

Maieh  II,        25.  8 After  the  decision  of  this  matter,  angiher  was  Inrought  fo^- 

•  r^iuu-  ^•'^  *^*  ocooaioned  a  still  greater  ferment.    On  the  11th  of 

hoteoeeatknh-  March  the  Secretory  of  War  gave  notice  that  the  sum  of  eight 

ui^LnS^  hundred  and  forty*five  thousand  pounds  would  be  necessary  to 

fAc  uenxnry  defray  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  land  forces  engaged  in 

9fwm.      the  American  war  during  the  preceding  year.    The  exorbitancy  of 

this  demand  was  shown  by  the  opposition,  by  a  rofterence  to  preWous 

victorious  campaigns,  and,  among  others,  to  that  of  176(1,  which  was 

crowned  with  success  by  the  conquest  of  Canada.     It  was  declared 

that  no  less  than  one  hundred  pounds^  to  a  man,  had  been  expended 

upon  the  harassed  and  suffering  garrison  of  Boston,  and  yet  the 

previous  campaign    had  been  di.<ignioeful  to  the  Pritish  arms. 

Gallant  victories  in  Europe  were  ludicrously  contmsted  with  those 

of  Lexington  and  Bunker's  Hill,  and  the  River  Mystie  with  the 

1.  THftnntf  Rhine  and  the  Danube.    ^The  ministry  were  overwhelmed  with  a 

**•  "•'»*^-  torrent  of  wit,  ridiculo,  argument,  and  invective,  but  they  stood 

their  gpround  on  the  approbotion  and  authority  of  parliament, 

relying  more  securely  on  the  strength  of  their  numbers,  than  on 

the  justice  of  their  cause.    They  attributed  the  ill  sucecss  of  the 

past  campaign  to  the  unexpected  obstinacy  of  the  colonies ;  and  the 

expenditures  that  had  been  so  severely  censored,  to  the  novelty 

jbrvwvmM  *'*^  difficulty  of  carrying  on  so  distant  a  war.    ^Declaring  that  the 

•SSm  tkt    oolonista  had  grown  more  haughty  in  their  demands  since  the  com- 

''''^'*^      uencement  of  hostilities,  and  that  nothing  but  the  most  stubborn 

o]»pomtion  was  hmiceforth  to  be  expected  from  them,  they  now  called 

iipon  parliament  to  let  forth  the  full  vengeance'  of  the  kingdom 
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agftinai  iheae  incorrigible  offenders.    > After  tbe  most  violent  alter-     1796* 
cation,  the  motion  for  eopplj  was  carried  by  a  m^ority  of  one 


hundred  and  eighty,  against  fifty-seren.  ikSTSmif 

26.  *On  the  14  th  of  March,  another  important  attempt  iras  ^lade  a  tmpermu 
in  the  house  of  lords,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  hoatitities.  On  that  ^"SSi^c^ 
day  the  Duke  of  Grafton  moved  that  an  address  should  be  presented   Or^fimjbr 
to  the  throne,  requesting  that  '•^  in  order  to  prevent  the  farther  effa-    |gj**^y 
aion  of  bloody  a  procUmation  might  be  issued,  declaring  that  if 

the  colonies  shall  present  a  i^tition  to  the  commissioners  appointed 
under  the  late  act,'^  setting  forth  what  they  consider  to  be  their 
just  rights  and  real  grievances,  that  in  such  a  case  his  migesty 
will  consent  to  a  suspension  of  arms :  and  thatr  assurance  shall  be 
given  them  that  their  petition  shall  be  received,  considered,  and 
answered.^' 

27.  'Among  the  az*guments  in  support  of  this  motion,  it  was  oon-  a  Jtrfvmmm 
sidered  peculiarly  appropriate,  as  tending  to  allay  the  asperity  of  ^fStfSSi)n 
the  Americans,  at  a  time  when  the  doetrine  of  unconditional  8nb> 

minion  had  been  advocated  in  the  other  house — a  doctrine  which 
clearly  tended  to  increase  the  repugnance  of  the  Americans  to  a 
reeonoiiiation,  and  to  excite  them  to  make  the  most  deperate  efforts 
to  gain  their  independence^    ^Another  circumstance  to  which  the  i-hnporumt 
Duke  of  Grafton  alluded,  as  presenting  a  proper  motive  to  induce  mSSSnS^ 
the  country  to  suspend  the  blows  it  was  prep^iring  to  strike,  was    vuDukt. 
the  certain  intelligence  which  had  been  received,  that  two  French 
gentlemen,  bearing,  as  there  was  good  reason  to  oclieve^  an  impor- 
tant commission,  had  recently  held  a  conference  with  General 
Washington,  and  been  introduced  by  him  to  the  congress,  with 
whom  conferences  had  been  actually  commenced.    'Such  reason-  f.  Thmendr 
ingjSj  however,  were  totally  ineffectual  with  the  ministerial  party,  '"'^^SStSr 
who  declared  the  impossibility  of  an  effectual  resistance  of  the 
Americana,  and  their  utterdbbeliefef  French  interference.    "The  •.  UMiofirv 
motion  of  the  duke  was  refected  by  a  vote  of  ninety-one  voices  to      i^cuA. 
thirty-nine.    ^This  debate  put  an  end  to  all  attempts  at  conciliatory  7.  i^fbr»  ^ 
measures  for  the  present.    The  opposition,  seeing  all  their  efforts  ^gggy 
fruitless,  retired  for  a  while  from  the  unequal  struggle,  and  war 
was  left  to  do  its  work  of  havoc  and  desolation.    'On  the  23d  of  >.  dow^TAi 
May  the  session  of  parilnment  was  closed  by  a  speech  from  the      ••**<^ 
throne^  in  which  the  king  expressed  '^his  hope  that  his  rebellious 
inbjects  would  yet  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  errors ;  at  the 
same  time  expressing  his  confidence  that  if  due  submission  could 
not  bcobtainedby  a  voluntary  return  to  duty,  it  would  be  effected 
by  a  Aill  exertion  of  the  great  force  intrusted  to  him." 

28.  iThns  we  have  described,  briefly,  the  st«te  of  feeling  that  f*\S^^ 
existed  in  England,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  on  the  sul^t  \SMSa^t!i 
of  the  ootttroversy  with  AraeriA    The  whole  nation  was  violently  ^gww|g*H 
agitated  by  the  conflict  of  opinions,  but  the  people  were  far  more  ^^^'"'^^"V- 
•qnally  divided  on  this  grand  question  thon  their  representatives 

in  parliament.  >^he  king  was  zealous  for  the  prosecution  of  the  la  view  tf 
war,  conoehring  that  the  dignity  of  the  crown  was  best  vindicated  SSSy^ 
by  measures  of  coercion.  The  tory  party  almost  universally,  and  tp,  SSl^hm 
%  l^eat  portion  of  the  landed  interest,  together  with  a  great  ^'SSii&ilt 
mti^Aiy  of  the  clergy  .of  the  establiahed  ohur((hj  coincided  with  church. 
Che  views  and  feeliii|s*or  Ui^  IfiAllArms,  and  "wcrTs  ardent  in  their 
vishea  to  see  the  Glomes  reduced  to  unconditional  submission. 


•  TI»  act  h»» refoiTwl to  wm  one  ompoverlng tbe  Klng'f  oonunlMSonen  In  Amftea— - ^ 
to  gnat  inrdans  oa  rabzaSHton ;  thai  hoUlag  oat  a  dtloAve  Bkoir  of  p^aee,  withovt  flnniM- 
tog  tha  m— tit  JadJafaaabto  tn  Ito  attatrmmfr 
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ahaltsis.  >Ott  tlie  other  hand,  the  great  bodj  of  the  irhigs^  vho  had  been  in 
— — — —  power  daring  moat  of  the  period  since  the  Elnghsh  revolation,  till 
itHiSSiHu  ^^^  aoceaaion  of  the  present  sovereign,  uwether  with  the  oommer« 

emmmtrciui  cial  part  of  the  commnnity  generally,  and  the  whole  body  of  dis- 
Smn&^Sa^'  >^^0}  ^^  sectaries  of  all  denominations,  regarded  the  war  with 

«rwi^,  Md    abhorrenoe,  and  threw  the  weight  of  their  combined  influence  into 

"SfSS**^  the  scales  of  the  opposition. 


a  jnmrfMio     20.  ^Dnring  the  summer  of  1776,  strong  suspldons  began  to  be 
BrioMh  eontr  entertained  by  the  ministry,  of  unfriendly  designs  from  abroad, 
"""^^      and  already  British  commerce  began  to  suffer  seriously  from 
American  emisers.    The  trade  of  the  British  West  India  I aUnds, 
in  partiealar,  waft  involved  in  great  distress,  and  such  was  the 
amount  of  supplies  which  these  islands  ordinarily  derived  from 
Amerioa,  that  their  depriration  caused  the  prices  of  many  neces- 
ajLflwi»M  awries  of  life  to  rise  to  four  or  five  times  their  former  value.    Ht 
IM  iwv  tm,  ^^  eomputed  in  London,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1776,  that  the 
losses  of  Ikierchaats,  and  of  government  during  the  year,  by  the 
veaeMls  employed  as  transports  for  troops  and  stores,  amounted  to 
little  less  than  eleven  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
i.Amerie&n      30.  <What  was  exceedingly  irritating  to  the  British  government, 
^^SkowwI  ^^^  ^^  ununial  fMrilitics  offered  by  other  nations  to  American 
ty  Fnmes    privateers  in  the  disposition  of  their  prises.    The  ports  of  France 
and  apain.   |^^  Spain,  especially  those  of  the  former  power,  were  freely  open 
to  the  Americans,  both  in  Europe,  and  in  the  French  and  Spanish 
colonies;  and  there  the  Americans  found  ready  purchasers  ft>r 
their  prises,  while,  from  the  French  West  India  Islands,  privateers 
were  fitted  out  under  American  colors,  with  commissions  from 
Congress,  to  cover  their  depredations  upon  the  British  shipping 
f.  Remm-    m  those  seas.    ^Remonstrances  were  indeed  made  by  the  British 
{JJ^^^    minhtry  to  the  oourt  of  Franoe,  which  produced  some  restraint  on 
gotfernmmi*  those  practices,  which  were  publicly  diaaTowed ;  but  it  was  evident 
that  they  were  privately  encouraged,  and  that  the  French  govern- 
ment seoretly  ikvored  the  cause  of  the  Americans. 
Oct  SI,  I77f.      31.  *0n  the  last  day  of  October  the  session  of  parliament  was 
t.  Khig'9    again  opened,  and  a  speech  from  the  throne,  alluding  to  the  decla- 
f^i^  ^  ration  of  American  independence,  informed  the  two  houses  that  the 
iNritaBMMi.  Americans  ^  had  r^ectcd,  with  circnmstances  of  indiniit  j  and  in- 
tuit, the  means  of  conciliation  held  out  to  them  by  his  nu^est)-^ 
eommiaBioners,  and  had  presumed  to  sot  up  their  rebellious  confM- 
•raoies  as  independent  states."    The  defeats  which  the  Aroericms 
had  sustained  at  Brooklyn  and  on  the  Hudson,  were  alluded  to,  as 
giving  the  strongest  hopes  of  the  most  decisive  eood  consequences ; 
but  his  mi0^7}  notwithstanding,  informed  parliament  that  it  was 
necessary  to  prepare  for  another  mmpoign. 
T.  Mgjf«r  *•      33.  n*he  kin^s  speech,  under  tft  established  pretext  of  its  being 
jeSt^tpSch  ^®  speech  of  the  minister,  was  treated  with  great  severity,  ana 
wmtrtMed.  net  with  a  determined  opposition  from  the  minority.     «When 
iienttSm   ^^^^'^'^  echoing  the  sentiments  of  the  speech,  were  brought  for- 
i<fi<»/«rtei   w^rd  in  both  houses,  an  amendment  of  a  totally  diff'erent  character 
Wiu  likewise  moved,  in  the  house  of  commons  by  Lord  Cavendish,  and 
inlthe  house  of  lords  by  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.    The  amend- 
mint  oonoluded  with  the  following  peculiarly  spirited  and  striking 
d(  Blaration. 
■^QmeiM.        33.  •"  We  should  look.'^  it  asserted,  ^  with  shame  and  horror  on 
{SmSfSiT  ^  I  ^^t  that  would  tend  to  break  the  spirit  of  any  portions  of  the 
B  itish  nation,  and  bow  them  to  an  algeot  and  unconditional  sub- 
m  nrion  to  any  power  whatsoever ;  that  would  tend  to  annihilate 
tlfeir  liberties^  and  subdue  them  to  servile  principles  and  paasiw 
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habits  Ify  tke  force  of  fbroign  mereenaiy  anns ;  beeaiijse,  imidst     %77B* 
the  excesses  and  abuses  which  have  happened,  we  must  respect 
the  spirit  and  principles  operating  in  thcM  commotions.    Our  wish 
is  to  regulate^  not  to  destroy }  for  those  very  principles  OTldently 
bear  so  exact  an  analogy  with  those  whioh  support  the  most  -rain- 
able  part  of  our  own  constitution,  that  it  is  impossible,  with,  any 
appearance  of  justice,  to  think  of  wholly  extirpating  them  by  the 
■word  in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions,  without  admitting  con- 
aeqaenoes,  and  establishing  precedents,  the  most  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  this  kingdom.''    ^After  a  Tiolent  debatei  the  amend-  i-  R^feett^n 
ment  Vas  r^eoted  in  the  hoose  of  commons  by  a  migority  of  two       mSSH''*' 
hundred  and  fbrty-two  to  eighty-seven,  and  in  the  houae  of  peers 
-by  ninety-one  to  twenty-six.    ^F'jarteen  of  the  peers  joined  in  a  s  rroteat  ^ 
protest,  in  which  they  inserted  the  proposed  amendment,  in  order    *^  f^ 
that  it  might  remain  a  perpetual  memorial  on  the  journals  of  that 
house. 

34.  'The  next  moYcment  of  the  opposition  was  a  motion,  by  ajioffcn^f 
Lord  Cavendish,  "  that  the  house  should  resolre  itself  into  a  com-  '^iSf'^ 
mittee,  to  consider  of  the  reyisal  of  all  aots  of  parliament,  by  which 

his  mf^ty*6  snljects  think  themselres  ag^eved.''    «This  motion  i.Ba$$d^^om 
was  based  upon  a  proclamation  of  his  majesty's  oommissioners  in       v*>^ 
America,  by  which  the  colonies  were  assured  that,  if  they  would  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance,  the  original  subjects  of  grierance  should 
be  removed.     'The  motion  was  opposed,  however,  with   great  a  OppoHtum 
warmth  by  the  ministerial  party,  who  declared  that  it  tended  to  '^'^'^1^ 
dugraoe  the  commissioners,  and  defeat  their  endeaTors  to  obtain 
the  most  advantageous  terms  for  the  kingdom,    'in  the  sequel  of  *  ■j{y|g*g 
the  debate  the  miuistiy  asserted  that,  ontil  the  congress  had        1^ 
rescinded  the  declaration  of  independenoe,  no  treaty  could  be  en- 
tered into  with  America. 

35.  ^This  assertion,  oonpled  with  the  insldioos  offers  of  a  redress   T.Hwg  r*-. 
of  grievandea  was  reoetved  with  great  indignation  by  the  opposi-  ^^piuRJSr 
tion.  who  declared  it  a  declaration  of  the  extremities  of  war,  or  nn- 
sonaitional  submissions—a  oondition  that  oonld  not  be  enforced 
without  the  effusion  of  oceans  of  blood,  and  one  that  held  out  to 
America  the  option  only  of  slavery  or  death.    n?he  motion  of  Lord  a  R^feetum 
Cavendish  was  rejected  by  a  rote  of  one  hundred  and  nine  to  forty*  f^^S^JT^J? 
seven ;  and  from  this  time  many  of  the  whig  members,  seeing  their  emtuh,  and 
opposition   ineffectual  and  nugatory,  and   that  the  wei|^t   of   ^"ff^^^S^ 
numbers  baffled  all  arguments,  withdrew  from  the  house  whenever  wMfv/rom 
questions  relating  to  America  were  proposed,  and,  during  the  re*    ^  ^?'"*' 
mainder  of  the  session,  a  clear  field  was  left  to  the  ministiy, — the 

vast  supplies  demanded  by  them  being  granted  in  almost  empty 
houses,  vrithout  examination  or  debate. 

36.  ^The  number  of  seamen  was  now  increased  to  forty-five  thou-  a  aumalm 
■and  for  the  ensuing  year;  the  expense  of  the  navy  amounted  to  4fM««M«if- 
nearly  twenty  milUons  of  dollars,  and  fonr  and  a  half  millions 

were  voted  to  diseharse  its  previous  debt.    "TThe  expenses  for  the  |l^^g*gg 
land  service  amounted  to  more  than  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  be-     atrHM. 
■ides  the  extraordinaries  of  the  preceding  year,  which  exceeded  ujgyy 
fire  millions.    ^iNew  contracts  were  also  entered  into  for  additiosal    ^^piT 
troops  from  (Germany.  17T7. 

37.  ■'The  advanced  aoe  and  infirm  state  of  health  of  the  Earl  of  ^^  Evi'qf 
Chatham,  had  prevented  himfiratm  ^king  an  aotive  port  in  the  dis-  cfia»mn. 
pntee  which  were  nutating  both  houses  of  parliament  but  unwilling  ^U^fJIff^ 
that  the  present  session  shouM  pass  without  some  public  testimony  hotmt^M^ 
of  his  abhorrence  of  the  war,  he  determined  to  make  one  effort  more  XfH^Si 
fi>r  condltation.    uOn  tiie  30th  of  May,  1777,  he  repaired  to  the -^  ifon. 


/ 
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4NAUni8.  house  of  lonU,  irnpped  in  fUanela,  «nd  besrutg  ft  oratoli  in  each 
'  '       h&nd^  and  thor«  raored  that  "  an  humble  address  he  presented  to 

his  msgesty,  advising  him  to  take  the  most  speedy  and  etfectnal 
measures  for  patting  a  stop  to  the  present  unoatiiral  war  against 
the  colonies,  upon  the  onlj  just  and  solid  foundation,  namely,  the 
remoral  of  aecamnlated  grisTances." 
'^sSfin^     38.  ^This  motion  the  aged  Earl  supported  with  ail  the  powers  of 
^luppSi<^    ^i^  ^^y  eloquence,  and  Die  still  greater  weight  of  his  character. 
tfUf  motion.    ^We  have  tried  for  unconditional  submission  of  the  Americans,'' 
said  he,  ^^  let  as  now  try  what  can  be  gained  by  uneonditional  re> 
dresBw    The  door  of  mercy  has  hitherto  been  shut  against  them  ; 
y  on  have  ransacked  every  comer  oi  Germany  for  boors  and  ruffians 
to  invade  and  ravage  their  ooantry  ;  for  to  conquer  it,,  my  lords,  is 
impossible— you  cannot  do  it.    1  nay  as  well  pretend  to  drive  them 
before  me  with  this  crutch.    I  am  experienced  in  spring  hopes  and 
remal  promises,  but  at  last  will  come  your  equinoctial  disappoint- 
ment 
%  OontHnm-      30.  ^'  Were  it  practicable,  by  a  long  continued  ooorse  of  suoeess, 
'^^mmia^  to  conquer  America^  the  holding  it  in  subjection  afterwards  will  be 
utterly  impossible.    No  bene6t  can  be  derived  firom  that  country 
to  this,  but  by  the  good  will  and  pure  aff cotton  of  the- inhabitants : 
this  is  not  to  be  gained  by  force  of  anus  f  their  affection  is  to  be  re- 
covered by  reoonciliation  and  justice  only     If  ministers  are  correct 
in  saying  that  no  engagements  are  entmd  into  by  America  with 
France,  there  is  yet  a  moment  left ;  the  point  of  honor  is  still  safe ; 
a  few  weeks  may  decide  our  fate  as  a  nation.'' 
aOTMMitM     40.  'The  motion  of  the  Earl  was  vigorously  resisted  by  the  ad- 
ttwSSm  M  ministratioiL  on  the  ground.  prineipaUy,  that  America  had  taken 
rtriuad.     up  arms  with  a  settM  resoiation  of  a  total  separation  from  the 
mother  country,  and  that  if  the  present  causes  it  altercation  had 
not  arisen,  other  Netexts  would  have  been  found  to  quarrel  with 
4.Thenuh    Oreat  Britain.    «The  ministry  positively  denied  any  danger  from 
f*on  tort,     pninoe,  and  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  ninety-nine  to  twenty^ 
Jane  7.      eight.  ''On  the  7th  of  June  the  session  was  termiimted,  by  a  speech 
*•  ^toMi^flto  ttom  the  throne,  in  whidi  the  two  houses  were  eomplimeated  for 
the  unquestionanle  prooft  they  had  given  of  their  clear  discern- 
i.  ArrofoncB  o>ent  of  the  true  interests  of  the  couatiy«   *Sudi  was  the  haughty 
^Sm*"^  arrogance  of  the  court  party  at  this  period,  that^  when  the  Ameri* 
'^ ^'       can  gOTemment,  then  having  a  considerable  number  of  British 
prisoners  in  its  possession,  proposed  to  the  English  ambassador  at 
Paris  to  ezdumge  them  for  an  equal  number  of  Americans,  Lord 
Korth  returned  tbr  answer,  that  "  the  king's  ambassador  receives 
no  application  tnta  rebels,  unless  they  come  to  implore  his  ma* 
Jesty's  mercy." 
Mofr.  S9.1        41.  f  On  the  twentieth  of  November  parliament  again  assembled, 
\n£uh$    ^^^  ^^  opened  by  a  speech  trcm  the  throne,  expressing  his  ma^ 
ifawu  at  the  jesty's  ^  oonfidence  that  the  spirit  and  intrepidity  of  his  forces 
gl^^SSmt   ▼ou^<^^  attended  with  important  successes,"  and  <^that  the  de. 
insovembtr.  loded  and  unhappy  multitude  would  finally  return  to  their  alle- 
a  HMotoriai  giiuioe.''    "The  addresses  brought  forward  in  reply  in  both  houses, 
^'^j^MMfo  liy  the  friends  of  the  ministerial  party,  were  opposed  by  amend- 
mSSSbrntttM  menta  recommending  measures  of  aooommodatioD,  and  an  imme- 
diate cessation  of  hostilities, 
f  nom»k§qf  .  42.  ^The  amendment  in  the  house  of  lords  was  moved  by  Lord 
'^iJm^'    Chatham  himself,  who,  in  the  coarse  of  his  remarksy  deolaied, 
IS  Tktom-   "^^  ^  ^^^  *^  American,  as  I   am  an   Englishman,  while  4 
piMmmr^  foreign  trwp  were  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay  down 
'^''^^'     mj  arms^ — never,  never,  bever.^    i^The  employment  of  Indians  in 
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tke  AmerioaA  inr,  whkli  had  beea  adfoeatcd  by  Lord  Suffolk,     I77T* 

aeoretary  of  state,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  '^peHectly  jostifiable 

to  use  all  the  mouis  that  God  and  Nature  had  put  into  their 
hands,^  was  denounced  by  Lord  Chatham  as  a  species  of  barbarity 
equally  abhorrent  to  religion  and  humanity,— shocking  to  every 
precept  of  morality,  and  every  sentiment  of  h(«or.  'But  noiwitii* 
standing  the  earnest  i4>peals  against  the  address,  it  was  snstaaned 
in  both  houses  by  the  usual  large  majorities. 

•13.  30n  the  third  of  December  the  oatastrophe  of  Burgojne  at 
Saratoga  was  announced.  Unusual  excitement  was  produced  by 
this  intelligence,  and  although  the  grief  and  concern  for  this  disas- 
trous deA^at  were  general,  yet  the  hitter  invectire  and  reproaches 
which  it  drew  on  the  ministers,  whose  ignorance  and  incapacity 
were  assignedjoa  the  cause  of  the  disgrace,  were  not,  on  that  ac* 
count,  the  less  seTere.  ^The  high  tone  of  minidters  was  somewhat  a.  jAntatoi 
lowered,  and  Lord  North,  with  great  apparent  d^eotion,  acknow-  ^si^H 
lodged  "  that  he  had  indeed  been  unfortunate^  but  that  his  intan* 
tions  were  ever  just  and  upright.*' 

44.  ^Various  motions  were  now  made  in  both  houses,  for  copies  4.  uptime  for 
of  the  orders  and  instructions  sent  to  General  Burgoyae,  and  ibr  Wormatiom. 
papers  relatiye  to  the  employment  of  the  Indians,  bat  without  suc- 
cess. 'The  immense  supplies  demanded  by  the  ministry  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war,  excited  the  astonishment  of  all.  The  ministers  ex- 
plained, by  saying  that  these  extraordinary  expenses  were  owing 
to  the  extremely  hostile  disposition  of  the  country  where  the  war 
Was  raging, — that  no  supplies  of  any  kind  could  be  parchased  there, 
and  that  all  must  be  transported  thither  at  a  prodigioos  expenae, 
unprecedented  in  any  former  wars. 

45.  <  About  the  middle  of  December  parliament  acyoamed  orer  to 
the  20th  of  January, — a  measure  that  was  YiolentJ^y  opposed  bv  the 
whig  opposition,  who  declared  the  impolicy,  at  so  critical  a  jnne- 
turo,  of  indulging  in  so  long  a  recess.  ^But  the  ministry  had  an 
important  object  in  view.    The  recent  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  and  the 
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continual  disappointments  attending  every  mimsterial  measure,  m*  mSSi^. 
had  made  such  an  impression  on  the  public  mind,  that  a  general 
avcraeness  to  the  recruiting  service  was  manifested  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  the  exorbitant  demands  for  supplies  had  alM  created 
general  uneasiness.  A  new  method  of  increasing  and  furnishing 
the  army  was  resolved  upon,  which,  it  was  feared,  the  whig  <^poai!- 
tlon  in  parliament  would  have  seriously  interrupted. 

46.  'During  the  recess  an  application  was  made  to  the  prominent    a  ^V^*^ 
members  of  the  tory  party  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  oome  for-  '*»»•/»»■«•*■ 
ward  in  aid  of  the  measures  which  they  had  advocated,  and,  by  sup- 
plying fhnds,  and  furnishing  recruits,  to  reanimate  the  military 
spirit  of  the  nation.  ^Several  cities  seconded  the  views  of  the  ministry.  rFWored 
Lircrpool  and  Manchester,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  each  engaged  ^,7e/£2 
to  raise  a  regiment  of  a  thousand  men.    But  the  city  of  London  re-    hp  oiare. 
Jected  the  measure ;  and  the  motion  to  aid  the  ministry  wns  nega- 
tived in  the  common  council  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  to  no  more  than  thirty.    "The  tory  party  in  Bristol  were  n.Torypttrtt 
foiled  in  a  simiUr  manner;  and  in  Norfolk  the  opposition  to  the   jg^Jif^ 
ministry  was  so  powerful,  that,  instead  of  procuring  assistance,  a     Ko*^. 
petition,  signed  by  five  thousand  four  hundred  individuals,  was 
sent  up  to  parliament,  reprobating  the  American  war  with  the 
utmost  freedom  and  asperity. 


n. 


vefiloiH 


47.  "When  parliament  again  assembled,  these  free  subscriptions,  mrtumt  iM 
and  Tolitntary  levies  of  men,  accomplished  br  ministerial  influence,  ^^SS^^Bm 
met  with  the  severest  animadversions  of  thawhig  oppo»tion,oa   mdie^im. 
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AiVALTflifl.  the  grofimd  iliat  thej  were  Tiol&iiona  of  the  letter  find  spirit  of  the 

ooDsiitution,  and,  as  snch,  furnished  precedents  dangcrone  to  the 

Feb.  s.      li^rties  of  the  people     >On  the  second  of  February  Mr.  Fox  de- 
I.  speech  tmd  UTercd  one  of  the  most  able  speeches  erer  listened  to  in  the  honse, 
motion^  Mr.  ^^^^^  "state  of  the  British  nation  »  which  heeondnded  bymOTing 
an  address,  that,  on  acooant  of  the  immiaenoe  of  the  danger  to 
which  the  realm  was  exposed  at  home, '^  none  of  the  troops  remain- 
ing in  Britain,  or  in  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  or  Minorca,  should 
a.  Rojtettem  be  sent  to  AmericaJ"    ^Althoagh  the  motion  was  r^ected,  by  a  ma^ 
^M»  matim,  jorfty  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  against  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five,  yet  the  Tote  showed  an  inoreaaii^  Minority  in  opposition  to 
the  ministry. 
Feb.  17.         48.  H>n  the  17th  of  Febmary  Lord  North  eaxne  forward  with  a 
a  c^JJ^JJ*:  conciliatory  plan  for  terminating  the  diffiealties  with  America^ — 
'^^JiSHi     renouncing  parliamentary  taxation  of  the  colonies,  and  authorizing 
North.      the  appointment  of  commisjionen  with  full  powers  to  treat  with 
Congress  "  as  if  it  were  a  legal  body,^  and  without  a  preliminary 
4  Bi»9peedi  renunciation  of  American  independence.    <These  proposals  were 
on  ihatoeoa-  aooompanied  by  an  able  speech  from  the  minister,  in  defence  of  his 
own  conduct,  but  in  a  style  so  different  from  the  arrogance  which 
he  had  fbrmerly  assumed,  as  to  lead  to  the  coigectnre  that  some 
powerful  motire  had  induced  the  ministry  to  adopt  such  an  altera- 
tton  of  measures. 
s.  The  mUiif     49.  <The  whigs  made  no  opposition  to  the  plan  of  eonciliation, 
terM  plan  so  unexpectedly  submitted,  but  they  were  not  the  less  severe  upon 
^eiiSl'Sie    the  defence  of  his  conduct  set  up  by  the  minister.    *Mr.  Fox  said 
wMge-       that  ^Uhe  minister's  arguments  might  be  collected  in  one  point, 
^^SSho^  his  excuses  comprised  in  one  apology, — in  one   single  word — 
Mr.  ng.    if^ranee :--« total  and  palpable  ignorance  of  every  part  of  the 
subject.    The  minister  had  hoped,  and  he  was  disappointed ; — ^he 
expected  a  great  deal,  and  found  Utile  to  answer  his  expectations ; 
—-he  thought  the  Americans  would  have  submitted  to  his  laws,  and 
they  resisted  them ; — ^he  thousht  they  would  hare  submitted  to  his 
arms^  and  they  had  defeated  them ; — ^he  made  conciliatory  proposi- 
tions, and  he  thought  they  would  succeed,  but  they  were  rejected." 
7.  AnwHetH  ^In  tne  course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Fox  first  announced  the  startling 
FtS&e^i^  fitet,  which  ndntsters  had  kept  from  parliament,  that,  eleren  days 
nounced.     before,  a  treaty  had  been  actually  signed*  at  Paris  between  France 
a.  Feb  c     and  America. 
a  FifrmMino-     50.  >0n  the  13th  of  March  a  ibrmal  notification  of  this  treaty 
W^^f^,  *^  was  made  to  the  English  govemmeni,  by  the  French  minister  \  and, 
lAA  treaty.    ^^  ^^  ^^^^  j^^^  Weymouth,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs, 

f.  The  cam-  brought  the  same  before  the  house  f3^  commons.    ^The  notification 
^^SepHS^  of  the  French  minister,  after  declaring  that  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
SS£S^  commeroe  had  been  concluded  between  France  and  the  "  United 
States  of  America,''  expressed  a  desire,  on  the  pftrt  of  the  former, 
to  cultiyate  a  good  understanding  with  the  British  court,  but  oou- 
dttded  with  an  insinuation  that  the  court  of  Prance  was  determined 
to  protect  the  commerce  of  its  subjects  in  America,  and  had  in  con- 
sequence concerted  "  erentual  measures"  for  that  purpose. 
10.  Spirit  M      51 .  'I'Shich  a  notification  was  regarded  as  highly  insultins^  and  as 
^S^Q^  amounting,  in  fiMSt^  to  a  rirtual  declaratron  of  war ;  and  addresses 


met  fry  Were  moved,  assuring  the  king  of  the  firm  support  of  parliament  in 
iTcS^mI  ^P^^^  ***•  unprovoked  aggressions  of  the  French  nation-  "In 
^thewSSa  hoth  houses,  amendments,  declaring  that  the  present  ministry 
«^.ygy»  ought  no  longer  to  be  intrusted  with  the  condaet  of  public  affairs^ 

"^^^  were  irarmly  supported  by  the  otqmdtion,  but  were  rejected,  on  the 
final  V0C«^  by  lai^  myoritics. 
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93.  >Th«  declaration  of  France  in  faror  of  Amenca,  the  great  in*     1T78* 
crease  of  her  nayy,  and  the  assembling  of  large  bodies  of  troops  on  — —- — ■ 
her  northern  frontier,  led  to  serious  aebates  in  botb  booses  on  the    d^SSui 
state  of  the  nation.    'The  commons  nnanlmonsly  passed  a  Tote  of    te<*  houtes. 
credit,  to  enable  the  king  to  put  the  country  in  a  state  of  imme-  IJu^imA 
diate  defence^  and  in  the  honse  of  lords  a  motion  was  made*  by  the  nwianqf  tht 
Duke  of  Richmond,  to  recall  the  fleet  and  army  from  America,  and  '^'"SiXS^ 
to  station  both  where  they  might  protect  those  parts  of  the  British    ^  j^^  7, 
dominions  that  were  most  exposed  to  the  enemy.    "The  Dvke  of   §.  ape^ehin 
Richmond  supported  this  motion  by  one  of  the  most  resolute  and  SStmM^ 
animated  speeches  oyer  heard  in  that  assembly.    He  exposed  the 
provision  of  the  finances,  in  the  administration;  the  impaired 
credit  and  commerce  of  the  nation ;  and  the  defbctire  state  of  the 
nary ;  all  which  he  attributed  to  the  imprudence  and  incapacity  of 
the  present  ministers,  and  he  concluded  by  insisting  that  the  only 
measure  of  safety  was  an  immediate  recognition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  colonies,  and  an  accommodation  with  them  vpon  the 
most  advantageous  terms  that  could  be  obtained. 

53.  4 But  in  tbe  opinions  adyanced  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond^  4.  DfvMon 
ftnd  supported  by  the  whole  Rockingham  party,  the  opposition  ^^^^£1 
were  not  unanimous.    The  Earls  of  Chatham,  Temple,  and  Shel- 

burne.  and  other  lords  who  had  thus  fhr  uniformly  acted  against 
the  ministry^  deprecated  the  utter  relinquishment  of  America,  as 
the  greatest  of  all  political  eyils  that  could  befal  the  British  na- 
tion. 

54.  'The  subject  of  debate  thus  brought  forward  was  one  of  the    §  T/ieidH 
revy  greatest  importance,  and  it  received  additional  interest  from  ffSH^Srlaf 
the  circumstance  that  it  called  forth  the  last  political  effort  of  that  lohat^am  S 
great  statesman  and  patriot,  the  Earl  of  Chatham.    On  that  day  ^^J^fJ*^ 
this  eminent  man,  pale  and  emaciated,  and  bowed  down  with  the 
mflrmities  of  age,  made  his  last  appearance  at  the  house^  to  bear 

his  decided  testimony  agunat  a  measure  which  he  conceiyed  to  in- 
▼olve  the  degradation  and  dishonor  of  his  country.  As  he  was 
Supported  into  the  house  by  his  friends,  all  the  lords  arose  out  of 
respect,  and  remained  standing  until  he  h-id  taken  his  seat. 

55.  "When  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  finished  his  brilliant  r  nb  mtmo- 
etfort,  Lord  Chatham   arose,  and  began  by  lamenting  that  his  jJ^y^Sw- 
bodily  infirmities  had  so  long  prevented  him,  at  this  important       tton. 
crisis,  from  attending  his  duties  in  parliament.    ^'  But  my  lords," 

Slid  he,  '^  I  rejoice  tl^ttbe  grave  has  not  closed  upon  me;  that  lam 
stilllefi  alive  to  lift  up  my  yoice  against  the  dismemberment  of  this 
ancient  and  noble  monarchy.  Pressed  down  as  I  am  by  the  load 
of  infirmity,  I  am  little  able  to  assist  my  country  in  this  most 
perilous  conjuncture ;  but  while  I  have  sense  and  memory,  I  never 
will  consent  to  tarnish  the  lustre  of  this  nation  by  an  ignominious 
surrender  of  its  rights  and  fiiirest  possessions.  Shall  this  great 
kingdom,  that  has  survived  the  Danish  depredations,  the  Scottish 
inrwkds.  the  Norman  conquest-,  and  that  has  seen,  unawed,  the 
thrcitened  invasiCta  of  the  Spanish  armada,  now  fall  prostrate 
before  the  house  of  Bourbon  ?— now  stoop  so  low  as  to  tell  its  an- 
cient and  inveterate  eneray^  Take  all  we  have,  only  give  us  peace  I 
It  is  impossible.  I  am  not,  I  confess,  well  infbrmed  of  the  resources 
of  this  kingdom,  but  I  trust  it  has  still  sufficient  to  maintain  its 
Just  rights.  But  my  lords,  any  state  is'  better  than  despair.  Let 
us  at  least  make  one  effort— and,  if  we  fiill,  let  us  fall  like  men." 

56.  TThe  Duke  of  Richmond  arose,  and  endeayoured  to  prove  JJiajjK/?^ 
that  the  conquest  of  America  by  fbrce  of  arms, — a  measure  which-  %eimmL 
th9  noble  «ftrl  himself  had  never  adyocated,  waa  utterly  imprao- 
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AfiAlYBiB.  ticable ;  and  that  it  irns  viaer  to  seoore  lier  firicDddtip  hj  n  treaty 

of  alllaAGe,  than  to  throw  her  into  the  arms  of  Franca.    'The  earl 

imj&lSSed.  ^^  Chathan^  greatly  moTed  during  the  reply,  made  an  eager  effort 
to  rise  at  its  conclusion,  but  after  two  or  three  iinsucMseftil  at- 
tempts fell  back  in  his  seat  in  a  fainting  fit  ^he  house  immedi* 
ately  ac(iourned — ^the  Earl  was  oonvey^  into  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, and  medical  attendance  was  procured,  but  after  linger^ 
some  few  weeks,  he  expired  on  the  11th  of  May,  in  the  70th  year 
of  his  age. 

57.  >A  letter  of  Lord  Camden  speaks  of  this  last  effort  of  the  Eail 
of  Chatham  in  the  following  terms.  "  The  Earl  spoke,  but  was 
not  like  himself.  ^  His  words  were  shreds  of  unconnected  eloqaeoM^ 
and  flashes  of  the  same  fire  that  he,  Prometheus-like,  had  stoleai  tram 
heaven,  and  which  were  then  returning  to  the  place  whence  they 
were  taken.^  «What  were  the  ideas  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  with 
regard  to  the  proper  plan  for  settling  the  difficulties  with  America^ 
at  this  period,  when  she  had  firmly  xesolTod  to  maintain  her  in- 
dependence, cannot  now  be  ascertained :  but  it  is  wholly  improb- 
able, from  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  language  and  poli<7,  that  he 
would  ever  have  employed  ooeroiTO  means  for  aooomplisking  a 
reconciliation. 

58.  ^On  the  third  of  June  parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  king, 
without  any  effectual  measures  having  been  taken  to  terminate  the 
existing  war,  while  a  new  one  was  Just  pn  the  eve  of  breaking  out 

a  CTmuocM*-  with  France.    < Although  the  British  commissioners,  who  had  pn^ 

^*&S^  oeeded  to  America^  had  made  oonoessioDs  far  greater  than  the  oolo> 

cotnmkeion'  nies  had  asked  previous  to  the  declaration  of  independence^  yet 

'ZtMtnM  congi^^ss,  having  alr&uly  formed  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defion- 

xmcrisoj*    sive,  with  France,  had  now  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to 

Z'm^tSm.  >^^^^  ^i'<^  ^0  position  which  it  had  taken.    The  day  of  recon^ 

ciliation  hod  passed,  the  British  empire  had  been  dismembered  of 

its  fairest  inheritance,  and  the  king  of  England  had  forever  lost 

the  brightest  jewel  in  his  crown. 

59.  7Although  war  had  not  yet  been  declared  between  Fraaee 
and  England,  yet  both  nations  were  making  vigorous  preparations 
for  the  contest  which  was  now  inevitable.  The  French  navy  now 
equalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass  that  of  England,  nor  was  France  dia* 
posed  to  keep  it  idle  in  her  ports.  ^On  the  thirteenth  of  April,  a 
Frcdch  fleet  of  twelve  sail  of  the  line  and  Ibur  laige  frigates,  eom- 
manded  by  Count  d'Estain^,  lefk  Toulony  a  port  on  the  Meditatw 
ranean.  and  passing  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  on  the  15th  of  May, 
sailed  immediately  for  the  American  coast.  *In  the  mean  time 
a  much  laiger  fleet  commanded  by  the  Count  d'OrvilUera,  had 
assembled  at  Brest,  destined  to  scour  the  seas  of  Europe,  and  to 
distract  the  British  councils  by  keeping  alive  upon  the  coast  of 
Britain  the  fear  of  an  invasion. 

60.  toQn  the  17th  of  June,  the  English  Admiral  KeppelfUl  in 
'F^ene^vM?^  with  and  attacked  three  French  firigatea  on  the  western  ooast  of 

M/«.        France,  two  of  which  he  captured ;  but  the  third,  the  BeUe  Poule^ 

(B«LPool.)    after  a   desperate  fight,  escaped  by  running  on  shore.    ^*The 

'  or23'5?*  French  government  £en  ordered  reprisals  against  the  vessela  of 

both  naiiJIu.  Great  Britain,  and  the  English  went  through  the  same  formalltiei^ 

13  sarai  en-  so  that  both  nations  were  now  in  a  state  of  actual  war. 

fiSJJTii      61.  i80n  the  23d  of  July  the  British  and  French  fleet*,  the  foiw 

Jtwrt  ofKat-  mer  consisting  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line  and  sev<»ral  frigates,  corn- 

^SSuS*      manded  by  Admiral  Keppel ;  and  the  latter  oonsisttng  of  thirty 

•  ^'^an:   tWQ  ships  of  the  line  and  a  greater  number  of  friaates,  oonananded 

^.       by  Count  d'OanriUiers*!  came  in  sight  of  each  otker  near  tiie  lala 
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9f  Otteaaant.'    After  maaeuTering  four  days,  a  partial  eogagemeiit     ITTH* 
ensued  on  the  27  th,  and  the  load  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equaL  ■ 

The  French  fleet  retired,  however,  during  the  following  niaht,  ••  Oo-m-mMm. 
and  the  next  day  entered  with  fall  sails  the  harbor  of  Brett,  while 
the  British  fleet  returned  to  Plymouth. 

62.  Un  the  fbllowing  autumu  and  winter,  the  West  Indies  were  i  N^v^i  opa* 
the  principal  seat  of  the  naval  operations  of  France  and  England,  ^{f  J7/Si2* 
*Early  in  September,  the  governor  of  the  French  island  of  Mar^  ^  Domintea 
tinico  attacked,'*  and  easily  reduced,  the  English  island  of  Dominica,  con^icr«tf  *y 
where  he  obtained  a  large  quiintity  of  military  stores.    ^In  Decern*    '^^?T? 
bei^  the  English  admiral  Barrington  made  an  attack'^  on  the  French  ,  xfuEnr- 
isUnd  of  St.  Lucia  lying  a  short  distance  south  of  Martinioo.    'v9hattaS 
Already  had  the  French  been  driven  into  the  interior  of  the  isl-    ^'  ^•**'* 
and,  and  many  of  their  posts  had  been  taken,  when,  on  the  even-    **  '^**  *** 
ing  of  the  fourteenth,  the  French  fleet  of  Count  d*£staing  suddenly 

made  its  appearance  before  the  harbor,  in  which  the  fleet  of  Barw 
rington  was  at  anchor. 

63.  ^Twice  on  the  following  day  the  Matter  was  attacked  by  the  4.  xqmiwt^r 
superior  fleet  of  D'Estaing,  which  was  repulsed  with  considerable    'H^JSJ^ 
loss.    On  the  IGth  D*£sti\ing  landed  a  force  of  five  thousand  men,      i^^,  |g, 
with  which  ho  proceeded  to  attack  the  English  General  Meadows, 

who  was  strongly  intrenched  on  the  isLind.    But  here  also  the 
French  were  unsuccessful,  and  after  three  separate  charges  they  were 
obliged  to  retire,  with  a  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men  in  killed  and 
wounded.    sQn  the  2Sth  D'E.staing  re-embarked  his  troopS)  and      i>ec.  as. 
on  the  following  day  8?Jled  to  Martinico.    On  the  30th  the  island  ^J^f^£^ 
of  St.  Lucia  capitulated  to  the  English.    During  several  mouths  taiM,etShf 
after  this  event  a  sort  of  tacit  truce  subsisted  between  the  ElngUsh  ^S^^/; 
and  the  French  forces  in  the  West  Indies,  the  former  being  much    tntu,yG, 
the  mostpowerful  by  sea,  and  the  latter  Yxy  land. 

64.  'While  these  naval  events  were  occurriag  in  America,  the  a  nmtuuim 
French  and  the  English  settlements  in  the  East  Indies  hwl  also  ^jpSSSmH 
become  involved  in  hostilities.    Soon  after  the  acknowledgment  of    (a«  Engii$h 
American  independence  bv  the  court  of  France,  the  British  East  ^SSisi^ 
India  Company,  convinced  that  a  quarrel  would  now  ensue  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  despatched  orders  to  its  officers  at  Madras, 

to  attack  the  nei^boring  poet  of  Pondicherry,  the  capital  of  the 
French  East  India  possessions.  That  place  was  accordingly  be- 
sieged in  the  latter  part  of  August,  by  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men, 
natives  and  Englishmen,  and  afcer  a  rigorous  resistance,  in  which 
one  third  of  its  girrison  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  was  com- 
polled  to  surrender  on  the  16th  of  October  following.  Other  losses 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  followed,  and  during  one  campaign  the 
French  power  in  India  w>is  nearly  annihilated. 

05.  7The  session  of  the  English  parliament,  which  commenced    r  p»«eM4* 
^on  the  26th  of  November,  was  attended  with  the  usual  whig  oppo-  ^'^^^ST' 
aition  to  the  designs  and  plans  of  the  ministerial  party,  but  no 
aj|)parent  progress  was  made  towards  a  peaceable  termination  of 
the  American  war.    ^The  most  important  event  of  the  session  was   g,  MotHm- 
a  royal  message,  somewhat  unexpectedly  presented  to  both  houses,  portent  emftf 
informing  them  of  a  declaration  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Spain,  v '^'^'^^ 
•On  the  16th  of  June,  1779.  the  count  Almadovar,  the  Spanish      1779. 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  London,  presented  a  manifesto  to  the  i.  JiMMb 
British   ministry,  setting  forth   the  reasons    that   had  induced  %i%f^ 
Spain  to  unite  with  France  in  supporting  the  independenoe  of  the        dor. 
former  British  American  colonies.  '^  '^^STf '*' 

66.  i0ThU  event,  which  had  long  been  predicted  by  the  whic  ifp-  iffSHiSa 
position,  called  forth  rtrj  severe  refleoticms  on  the  eondoo^  of  the  ^mtnmtn. 
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AifALTat&  niuisters,  wlio  had  treated  witH  contempt  all  warnings  of  danger 

-  from  that  quarter, — insisting  that  "  Spain  could  hare  no  interest  la 

joining  the  enemies  of  Britain. — ^that  she  had  colonies  of  her  own, 

and  would  not  set  them  so  hod  an  example  as  to  enooarage  the  in- 

1.  UntverwiU  dependence  of  the  rebellious  colonies  of  other  nations."    ^Bnt  not^ 

oontotSa-  "Withstanding  the  exceeding  bitterness  that  was  manifested  towards 

fort  the  tror  the  ministry,  and  the  new  attempts  of  the  opposition  to  produce  a 

ifSnSanA  i^^<'on<^luition  ▼ith  America,  all  parties  united  In  the  resolution  to 

Spain,      support,  with  the  utmost  spirit  and  irigor,  the  war  against  both 

jtdj  3.      branches  of  the  house  iyf  Bourbon.    *0n  the  3d  of  July  the  session 

%  Speech    was  dosed  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  the  king  mcn- 

^^J^     tioned,  as  a  happy  omen,  that  the  increase  of  difficulties  seemed 

only  to  augment  the  courage  and  constancy  of  the  nation. 

8.  Suceeeeee       ^7.  'During  this  season  the  French  were  more  sncccssftil  in  the 

^^i^A*  iWfM%  West  Indies  than  they  had  bem  in  the  previous  autumn  and  win- 

Indtef*'  ter.    « While  the  British  fleet,  now  commanded  by  Admiral  Byrom 

«  BsdM&ion  WAS  absent,  having  sailed  to  convoy  out  of  danger  the  homeward 

^fsnip^     trade  ships,  D'Estaing  seized  the  opportunity  to  attack  the  island 

a  QfOrti^  of  St.  Vincents,  which  capitulated  on  the  17th  of  June.    «He  next 

ado.        sailed  fbr  the  island  of  Grenada,  where  he  arrived  on  the  2d  of 

July.     An  obstinate  defence  was  made  by  the  governor,  Lord 

Macartney,  but  he  was  compelled  in  a  short  time  to  surrender  at 

a  Naval  m-  discretion.    *Aboat  the  same  time  Lord  Byron  returned,  and  the 

^IfftOL     ^^  fleets  came  in  sight  of  each  other  on  the  dth  of  July,  when  an 

indecisive  action  ensued,  as  the  French,  notwithstanding  their  su- 

7.  D*Bftaing  periority,  avoided  coming  to  a  close  engagement     ^oon  after, 

SavwMttiu    I^Estaing  sailed  north,  capturing  several  British  vessels  on  his 

a  Bee  p.  sw  ^^7'  '^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  of  September  anchored*  olF  the  mouth  of  tha 

Savannah. 

8  Britieheet-      ^8.  ^Earlv  in  this  year  a  French  fleet  attacked  and  captured* 

tiemenuon  without  difficulty  the  British  forts  and  settlements  on  the  rivers 

j^fSi^  Senegal  and  Gambia,  on  the  western  coast  of  AfHca;  but  an  attack, 

tttrtd.       by  a  large  force,  upon  the  British  islands  of  Qucmaey  and  Jersey, 

Arta^w    Bituated  in  the  British  channel,  near  the  coast  of  France,  was  re- 

Guemtey    pulsed^  with  scvcre  loss  to  the  assailants,    ^his  enterprise  was 

andjeney.    productive  of  considerable  benelBt.  however,  to  the  United  Stat4», 

%^°'JL  «*  i*^  occasioned  so  great  a  delay  of  a  fleet  of  several  hundred  mcr» 

jteSfto^'  chantmen.  and  transports  with  supplies,  that  were  about  to  sail  for 

United      jfow  Yoffc,  as  soriotwly  to  embarrass  the  operations  of  the  British 

X^TPrauened  "^^  >«*  that  quarter.    »In  the  month  of  August  the  combined 

intMuion  nf    fleets  of  France  and  Spain^  consisting  of  nearly  seventy  ships  of  the 

England,     ^jj^^  braides  a  large  number  of  frigates,  and  a  multitude  of  other 

armed  vessels,  entered  the  British  channel,  and  occosionet!  great 

alarm  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Englana ;  but  no  landing  was 

Attempted,  and  not  the  least  impression  was  made  on  the  naval 

d.  See  p  8S».  strength  of  the  kingdom.il  (^ 

11  oppoeition     69.  ^^During  the  session  of  parliament,  which  commenced  on  the 

<«jp^to*    25th  of  November,  1779,  and  ended  on  the  8th  of  July  following, 

"*^"^'       the  opposition  continued  their  efforts,  and  on  several  occasions. 

particularly  on  subj^ts  relating  to  the  prodigtons  oxpenditora  of 

1780.     the  public  money,  the  ministry  were  left  in  the  minority.    "In  the 

irmjieuUiea  Ibllowing  year,  1780,  England  was  seriously  threatened  with  a  for- 

^rS*^d*'  "lidable  opposition  ftom  several  of  the  northern  powers  of  Europe. 

SngUmd.     Since  the  alliance  of  France  and  the  United  States,  HolUnd  had 

oanied  on  a  lucrative  oonuneroe  with  the  fbrmcr  power,  supplying 

her  with  naval  and  military  stores,  contrary  to  the  ihlth  of  treaties, 

which  had  not  only  ooeasioned  complaints  on  the  part  of  Engbind, 

bat  also  tlic  ietxuro  of  vcoels  laden  with  exoeptionable  cargoes 
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On  the  other  hand  HoUand  also  oomplaiiied,  with  j  ostioe,  that  anm-     1 T80* 

ben  of  her  TeaaeU.  no(  laden  with  contraband  goods^  had  been 

leiied  and  carried  into  the  porta  of  England. 

70.  iQn  the  Ist  of  January,  1780,  Comnodore  Fielding  fell  in  i-  Mettinr^ 
with  a  fleet  of  Dutch  merchant  ships,  in  the  British  channel,  oen-  SU^I^huSh 
Toyed  by  a  small  squadron  of  men  of  war.    Requesting  permission  Mt-Hutd  tht 
to  Tisit  the  ships,  to  ascertain  if  they  carried  contraband  goods,  and       ''**'^* 
being  reftised  by  the  Dutch  admiral,  he  fired  a  shot  ahec^  of  him, 

and  was  answered  by  a  broadside.  Commodore  Fielding  returned 
the  fire,  when  the  Dutch  admiral  struck  his  colors,  and  refusing  to 
separate  Arom  his  couToy,  he  accompanied  it  into  Plymouth,  al- 
though informed  thai  he  was  at  liberty  to  prosecute  his  Toyage. 
*The  states  of  Holland  resented  the  indignity,  and  made  a  peremp-  a.  Demand 
tory  demand  upon  the  English  court  fbr  reparation  and  redress,  to  ^^^' 
which,  howeTcr.  no  attention  was  paid.  In  truth,  England  pre- 
ferred an  Open  war  with  Holland,  to  the  dandestiae  assistance 
which  she  was  giving  to  Franco. 

71.  ^Other  powers,  howerer.  now  united  with  Holland  in  com-    a  **Atmti 
pUints  against  England,  respecting  the  Tiolated  rights  of  neutrality,  ^ff^ff^*'^ 
in  these  proceedings  Catharine  empress  of  Russia  took  the  lead,  and  %m  rXm, 
induced  Denntark  and  Sweden  to  unite  with  her  in  an  ^^  Armed 
Neutrality,''  which  had  for  its  ol^ect  the  protection  of  the  com- 
merce of  those  nations  from  the  rexations  to  which  it  was  sul^ect 

from  British  interference,  under  the  claim  of  "right  of  search  ibr 
ooaftraband   goods."     ^The  joint   declaration   of  these    powers  4  Joint  d»ei&^ 
asserted  that  neutral  ships  should  e^joy  a  free  naWgation  from  one  ^^^^^St^nT* 
port  to  another,  eren  upon  the  coasts  of  belligerent  powers :  that 
all  effects  conToyed  by  such  ships,  excepting  only  warlike  stores  or 
ammunition,  should  be  free ;  and  that  whenaver  any  Teasel  should 
have  shown,  by  its  papers^  that  it  was  not  the  earrier  of  any  contra- 
band  article^  it  should  not  be  liable  to  seizure  or  detention.    It 
was  declared  that  such  ports  only  shonM  be  deemed  blockaded,   t^Mmerm 
before  which  there  should  be  stationed  a  sufficicat  foroe  to  render  thttSSS^ 
their  entranoe  perilous.    'To  enforce  the  tenns  of  this  conftdera-  f*^  oonfed^- 
iion  the  three  allied  powers  agreed  to  keep  a  considerable  part  of  ^  oSm^m 
their  naval  forces  in  readiness  ^^  to  act  whereyer  honor,  interest,  or  join  tJu  eon- 
necessity,  should  require."  'Prussia,  Portugal,  and  Qermany,  after-    fideracif, 
wards  acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  '^  armed  neutrality.''     ^Pear  of  JaSouSX' 
the  conseqaenoes  alone,  which  must  have  resulted  from  the  refusal,  tu  to  tint  oi^ 
<^liged  England  to  sulwiit  to  this  exposition  of  the  laws  of  nations,    JS^iSS*^ 
and  of  the  rights  of  aeutoal  powers.  natioru. 

12.  "Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  Spain,  that  Iq^JJ^  ^ 
power  had  eosBmenoed  the  blockade  of  Gibraltar,  both  by  sea  and   itSSSdii^ 
land,  in  the  hope  of  recoTcring  that  important  fortress.    Early  in  ^^>»iroi  ito4 
17S0,  the  British  Admiral  Rodney  was  despatched  with  a  powerAil        "^' 
fleet  to  its  relief.    On  his  way  he  fell  In  with  and  captured,  oa 
the  9th  of  January,  a  Spanish  squadron  of  seren  ships  of  war,  and 
a  number  of  transjf>orts ;   and  on  the  16th  he  enffaced  a  larger 
squadron  off  Cape  Si  Vincent,  and  captured  sis  of  their  heayiest 
Teasels,  and  dispersed  the  remainder.     These  Tiotories  enabled 
hits  to  afford  complete  relief  to  the  garrisons  of  Gibraltar  and  of 
Minorca,  after  which  he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  in  quest  of 
the  Frendi  fleet  in  that  quarter,  oomnaaded  by  Admiral  QaU 
ehen. 

73.  "On  the  1 7th  of  April  the  two  fleets  met  and  a  partial  en-    U^ff^ 
gagemont  ensued,  the  French  fleet,  as  usual,  docliniDg  to  come  to    ••■•"  •** 
close  quarters.    Other  partial  encounters  took  place,  during  ^he 
month  of  May,  but  as  the  French  Teasels  possessed  the  adTontaga 
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Ailtf.TnB.  Im  lailkigj  th^  chcM  Omt  own  time  and  porition  for  attack,  rdj 
ing  on  their  ability  to  elnde  a  parBoit.    >in  Angtist  the  EngUali 


L  iimw  !«•  "'^^^'^  ^  '^^7  heavy  loss  in  the  capture  of  the  outward  boniid 
^th$h%9-  East  and  West  India  fleets  of  merohant  TCssds,  by  the  Spaniarday 
^*^        off  the  weetem  eoast  of  Prance.    Be^es  the  loss  of  a  vast  auoont 
ef  ani^liee  and  military  stores,  three  thousand  seamen  and  troops 
became  prisoners  to  the  Spanittds. 
a  Wat  d^        74.  >0n  the  20th  of  December  Qreat  Britain  published  a  declara- 
SvtSml    ^'^  ^^  '^''^  against  Holland,  induced  by  the  discovery  that  a  cam. 
•gaknH  HO-  merdal  treaty  was  in  process  of  negotiation  between  that  country 
'"^       and  the  United  States.    This  measure  was  totally  unexpected  by 
1 78 1  •     Holland,  and  met  with  the  severoat  censures  in  England.    'Hostili- 
a  JiaraMT  «t  ties  were  commended  by  detidning  the  shipping  of  the  Dutch  in 
tSSf^JeSft  ^®  different  ports  of  Great  Britain.    Instructions  Were  also  des. 
menetd.     patched  to  the  commanders  of  the  British  forces  in  the  West 
Indies,  to  proceed  to  inunedlate  hostilities  against  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments in  that  quarter. 
4.  wmi  of      75.  ^The  most  Important  of  these  was  the  isUmd  of  8t  Eustatia^ 
Bt.  Emtatk.  ^  f^^^  p^^^  which  abounded  with  riches,  owing  to  the  vast  conflux 
s  Jueaptut^  of  trade  ttum  eveiy  other  island  in  those  seas.    (This  island  was 
^  'utK^'  ^lM>4y'  unaware  of  the  danger  to  wbich  it  was  exposed,  when  on 
p^  ^      the  third  of  February,  1781,  Admiral  Rodney  suddenly  appeared 
belbre  it^  and  sent  a  peremptory  order  to  the  governor  to  surrender 
the  island  and  its  depeudencies  within  an  hour.    Utterly  incapable 
of  midcing  any  defence,  tke  island  surrendered  without  nny  stipu- 
**  4?f?f?*  ^  laiions.    ^he  amount  of  property  thnt  thereby  fell  into  the  hands 
^22E^     of  the  editors  was  estimated  at  four  miUicns  sterling.     VThe 
totherpunh  eettlements  of  the  Dutch  situated  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of 
MtfiMMiitf.  South  America  soon  after  shared  the  same  flite  as  Eustatia. 
•.  ConMmttf     76.  'In  the  month  of  May  the  Spanish  governor  6f  Louisianik 
^^ti^S^  completed  the  oon<ineBt  of  West  Florida  from  the  English,  by  the 
iard».       cKpi^xn^  of  Pensaoola.    In  the  West  Indies  the  fleets  of  Prance  and 

a.  Max  10.  England  had  several  partial  engagements  during  the  months  of 
^^«««<«*^  April,  May,  and  June,  but  wHhoui  any  decisive  results.  >*In  the 
i^^aZjn^  latter  part  of  May  a  large  body  of  French  tro<^  landed  on  the 

d*"-  island  of  TobagCL  which  surrendered  to  them  on  the  dd  of  June. 
lUifJSdSid  "'^  ^^  month  of  August  a  severe  engagement^  took  place  on  the 
to  cte  Frmok.  Dogger  Bank,*  norni  of  Holland,  between  s  BriUsh  fleet,  coia- 

b.  Aug.  i.  manded  by  Admird  Pariier,  and  a  Dutdi  squadron,  obmmanded  by 
II.  Nevaim-  Admiral  Zoutman.  Both  fleets  wi^  rendered  nearly  unmanage- 
^fffoSS^  »l>le,  and  with  difficulty  regained  th«r  req)ective  coasts. 

^aJSk.  77.  JtAfter  the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis  at  Yorktown,  in 

SiJ^'H'  October,  the  war  with  the  United  States  was  considered*  virtually 

rmuier^    St  an  end,  both  in  America  and  in  England;  but  with  France^ 

cmrtwaM»   HoUand,  and  Spdn,  hostilities  were  carried  on  more  vigorously 

^  R^  *?  ^^^  ^^^'   ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  Gibraltar  was  continued  l^^  the  Spaniards 

^mfKv    ^^^  g'CA,^  ^^f^"")  ^^^  ^^^  sohUert  of  the  garrison,  comnuuided  by 

eomtimtad.    Governor  Euiottwere  greatly  meommoded  by  the  want  of  fncA 

and  provisions.    They  were  likewise  exposed  to  an  almost  Inces* 

•ant  cannonade  from  the  Spansah  batteries,  situated  on  the  p«iin* 

aula  which  connects  the  fortresa  with  the  main  land.    During  three 

Weeks,  in  the  month  of  May,  1781,  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 

If.  SaOw^  shot  or  riiells  were  thrown  into  the  town.    i<But  while  the  eyes  of 

Shtrcirftm.  Eiurope  were  turned,  in  sui^iense,  upon  this  important  fortress,  and 


*  TMBl»mloiigaa4ii«RDwsaadb«iikln|h«Korth  Bm  orO«niuai  Oocui,  estandlsf  fkem 
JttUud,  OB  flM  WMt  ooMt  of  Oeuiwuk.  UMrly  to  the  moatb  of  the  Hunber,  on  Qm  Miteia 
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irhil«  All  regarded  a  diiicIl  longer  defence  impottible,  suddenly,  on 
the  night  of  the  27th  of  November,  a  ohosen  body  of  two  thousand 
men  from  the  garrison^  sallied  forth,  and,  in  less  than  an  hour, 
•tormed  and  utterly  demolished  the  enemy's  works.  The  damage 
done  on  this  occasion  was  computed  at  two  millions  sterling. 

78.  ^In  the  month  of  February  following,  the  island  of  Minorca, 
after  a  long  sieg^  almost  as  memorable  as  that  of  Gibraltar,  sujv 
rendered*  to  the  Spanish  forces,  after  haTing  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  England  sinee  the  year  1708.  'During  the  same  month  the 
former  Dutch  settlements  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  South  Ame- 
rica, were  recaptured  by  the  French.  St.  Eostatia  had  been  recap- 
tured in  the  preceding  Norember.  Other  islands  in  the  West  In- 
dies surrendered  to  the  French,  and  the  loss  of  the  Bahamas  soon 
followed.  >For  these  losses,  howeyer,  the  British  were  tally  com- 
pensated, by  an  important  naval  victory,  gained  by  Admiral  Rod- 
ney, over  the  fleet  of  the  Count  de  Qrasse,  on  the  12th  of  April,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Carribbee  Islands.  In  this  obstinate  engage- 
ment, most  of  the  ships  of  the  French  fleet  were  captured,— tlmt  of 
Count  de  Qrasse  amonz  the  number,  while  the  loss  of  the  French, 
in  killed,  wounded^  and  prisoners,  was  estimated  at  ten  or  twelve 
thouttina  men.  Tne  loss  of  the  English,  including  both  killed  and 
wounded,  amounted  to  about  eleven  hundred. 

79.  /^During  this  season,  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar,*  which  had  so 
long  bid  defiance  to  the  power  of  Spain,  withstood  one  of  the  most 
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•  GnaALTAS,  the  QOpt  of  the  Oreeki)  tmned,  wteb  Abyla  on  th€  AMeaa  eoast,  th«  **  PHlsn 
of  IbreolM.**  Th»  fbrtvesi  stands  oa  the  west  aide  of  a  mountilnoiis  |»r«iaioiilax7  or  roek, 
piq^tittgeoofli  faito  fhe  sea  about  three  miles,  and  being  fh>m  one  half  to  thtee  aaarteits  of  a 
■die  in  bnadth.  Tha  loatheni  extreraftgr  of  the  TOek,  called  Bniopa  Point,  is  wmm  and  a 
half  mllee  north  flram  Oeuta  in  AlHca.  Its  north  sida,  ttv^tkng  the  long  namm  Mhnns 
vhieh  eonneets  it  with  the  main- land,  Is  perpendlcnlar,  and  wholly  Inacoeeslble.  The  east 
and  eonth  sidee  arc  sleep  and  ragged,  and  extremely  diflentt  of  access,  so  as  to  render  any 
attack  upon  them,  even  If  they  were  not  fortified,  next  to  Impossible,  so  tint  it  Is  <mly  on  the 
west  aide,  ftoallnf  like  bay.  where  the  roek  deeUnee  to  the  sea.  and  the  town  U  built,  that  N 
eaa  be  attacked  frtth  the  lunteet  prospects  of  sueeeea  Here  the  fbrtiilcations  axe  of  eacttaor- 
dlaacT  extent  and  etianfth.    The  principal  batterica  aza  eo  eomtrocted  m  to  pravmt  any  ml^ 

'  "      Chaas^kJaaefAeUik    TaM fsUeclet  hara  beta  aseavated  la  the  ««d  loek,  and 
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ANALYSIS.  memonUde  sieges  erer  known.  'The  SpAntArds  had  oonstmoted  m 
number  of  immeoae  floating  batteries  in  Che  bi^  of  OitMraltar;  and 
one  thousand  two  hundred  pieees  of   heary  ordnance  had  been 


th^mSf  ^'^^S^^  ^^  ^^^  *P^^  ^  ^  employed  in  the  different  SMxles  of 
^^         sault    Besides  these  floating  Ixitteries,  there  were  eighty  large 
boats,  mounted  with  heavy  guns  and  mortars,  together  with  a  Taat 
multitude  of  frigates,  sloops,  and  schooners,  while  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  numbering  fifty  sail  of  the  line,  were  to 
cover  and  support  the  attack.    Ei|^h^  thousand  barrels  of  gun- 
powder were  proYided  for  the  occasion,  and  miHre  than  one  hundred 
thousand  men  were  employed,  by  land  and  sea,  against  the  fortress, 
a  iKi^fm      80.  *£arly  in  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  September,  the  floating 
StfSSuSr,   hatteries  came  forward,  and,  at  ten  o'clock,  took  their  stations 
iTts.    '   about  a  thousand  yards  distant  from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and 
beoan  a  heavy  cannonade,  which  was  seconded  by  all  the  cannon 
*      and  mortars  in  the  enemy's  lines  and  approaches.    At  the  same 
time  the  garrison  opened  all  their  batteries,  both  with  hoi  and  oold 
shot,  and  during  scrcral  hours  a  tremendous  cannonade  and  bona- 
bardment  were  k^t  up  on  both  sides,  without  the  least  intermissioa* 
1.  Bm-kinejf  'About  two  o'clock,  the  principal  of  the  Spanish  floating  batteries 
^^t^HfS^  was  disooTcred  to  emit  smoke,  and  towards  midnight  it  was  plainlj 
seen  to  be  on  fire.    Other  batteries  began  to  kindle:  signals  of  dis- 
tress were  made ;  and  the  enemy's  boats  came  to  their  assistance, 
4.  Thtmn^-  in  order  to  take  the  men  out  of  the  burning  vessels.    «Hcro  they 
SSeduU   ^^^  interrupted  by  the  English  gun-boats,  which  now  advancea 
SShtaurua  to  the  attack,  and,  raking  the  whole  line  of  batteries  with  their 
'^SHjSllnm^  ^^  completea  the  confusion.    The  batteries  were  soon  abandoned 

to  the  flames,  or  to  the  mercy  of  the  English. 
^Sim^^     81.  cAt  the  awfiil  spectacle  of  severu  hundred  of  their  fellow 
mim!\      soldiers  exposed  to  almost  inevitable  destruction,  the  Spaniards 


ceased  firing,  when  the  British  seamen,  with  charaoteristic  hu- 
manity, rushed  forward  and  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
save  those  who  were  perishing  in  the  flames  and  the  waters.  About 
four  hundred  Spaniards  were  thus  saved^but  all  the  floating  bat- 
teries were  consumed,  and  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  forces 
%.afgt9f€n>-  were  left  incapable  of  making  any  farther  eff'ectual  attack.    *Sooa 


after,  Gibraltar  was  relieved  with  supplies  of  pMvisions,  military 

stores,  and  additional  troops,  by  a  squadron  sent  from  Eu^and  for 

that  purpose,  when  the  farther  siege  of  the  place  was  abandoned. 

T.  Omifnu-       82.  TThis  was  the  last  transaction  of  importance  during  the  con- 

2<SUjf&  tinnance  of  the  war  in  Europe.    In  the  East  Indies  the  British  set- 

Stmtimdim.   ticments  had  been  engaged,  during  several  years,  in  hostilities  with 

the  native  inhabitants,  who  were  conducted  by  the  ihmous  Hyder 

Any,  and  his  son,  Tippoo  Saib,— often  assisted  by  the  fleets  and 

land  forces  of  France  and  Holland.    The  events  of  the  war  in  that 

quarter  were  highly  interesting  and  important,  but  our  limits  will 

_^_^_  not  permit  us  to  give  a  detail  fa  them.    Hostilities  continued  in  the 

ryw-^Saiv  ^^^  Indies  until  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  a  general  psaoe  in 

feaet'betwan  Europe. 

^SSf^iSt'     ^*  ^^^  ^*  ^^^  ^^  November  preliminary  articles  of  pMoe  were 

flMttf.      signed  bc^een  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  were 

J^'*2fS£.  ^^  ^  definitive  as  soon  as  a  treaty  between  Franoe  ana  Great  Brit- 

nSMNt     idn  should  be  concluded.    'When  the  session  of  parliament  op^ed, 

SMOBfod  trttb  basvy  camon :  and  Mounufikallgaa  hav*  b«ea«8lftbUib«dbetirMafthF  diflnvat 
tett«tlM  \rf  pMagn  eafcin  Ow  rock,  to  probeet  the  troop*  from  tbe  vaaca^  Am.  Tito  towa^ 
Mdteloliir  »  pepnEfttton  of  about  90J)00  Jnhabtteafti,  ozelufliT*  of  aboot  8000  too^ps^lfaa  oa  a 
bo««rfl«dMnd.attnt  ft)olQrthtxeck,Qn^tliaaQrakw«tiida    (flatlkallav-/ 
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on  the  5tli  of  Deeember,  considerable  ftUeroation  took  plaoe,  on  ao-    17S3« 
count  of  the  terras  of  this  proTisional  treaty,  but  a  large  miyoiity 


were  foond  to  be  in  favor  of  the  peaoe  thus  obtained.    ^The  inde-  1.  PnUmSnm- 
pendence  of  the  United  States  being  now  recogniied  bj  Ensland,  ^Jf^^g^ 
the  original  purpose  of  France  was  accomplished;  and  1S1  the    Kn^umd, 
powers  at  war  belne  exceedinglj  desirous  of  peaoe^  preliminary  '^aSViI''' 
articles  were  llgned  by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  6pain,  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1783.    'By  this  treaty,  France  restored  to  Great     1783« 
Britain  all  her  acquisitions  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  war,  ex-    s  a^iuna 
oepting  Tobago,  while  England  surrendered  to  her  the  important  '*^,^jjj**  9 

station  of  St  Lucia.    On  Sie  coast  of  Africa^he  settlements  in  the  1 

Ticinity  of  the  rlrer  Senegal  were  ceded  to  France, — those  on  the 
Chtmbia  to  England.  In  the  East  Indies,  France  recovered  all  the 
places  she  had  lost  during  the  war,  to  which  were  added  others  of 
considerable  importance.  Spain  retained  Minorca  and  West  Flor- 
ida, while  East  Florida  was  ceded  to  her  in  return  for  the  Bahfr- 
Bias.  'It  was  not  until  September,  1783.  that  Hollands  came  to  a  s.  FMwwicA 
prelimiuary  settlement  with  Great  Britain,  although  a  suspension  '^"'^ 
of  arms  had  taken  place  between  the  two  powers  in  the  January 


th^tn. 


64.  ^Thus  closed  the  most  importftnt  war  in  which  England  had    «•  ^^^** 
Cfver  been  engaged, — a  war  which  arose  wholly  out  of  her  ungener-  ^^  qftie^ 
ous  treatment  St  her  American  colonies.    The  expense  of  blood  and  »g'»»«j'ty 
treasure  which  this  war  cost  England  was  enormous ;  nor,  indeed,  ^^inu &y 
did  her  European  antagonists  suffer  much  less  severely.     The  '^'^^fH^f^ 
United  States  was  the  only  country  that  could  look  to  any  bene- 
ficial results  flrom  the  war,  and  these  were  obtained  by  a  stranse, 
union  of  opposing  motives  and  pijnciples,  unequalled  in  the  annius* 
of  history.    France  and  Spain,  the  arbitrary  despots  of  the  old 
world,  had  stood  forth  as  the  protectors  of  an  infsmt  republic,  and 
had  combined,  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  their  political  fiiith, 
to  establish  the  rising  liberties  of  America^    They  seemM  but  as 
blind  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  employed  to  aid  in 
the  founding  of  a  na^on  which  should  cultivate  those  republican 
virtues  that  were  destined  yet  to  regenerate  the  world  upon  the 
principles  of  universal  intelligence,  and  eventually  to  overthrow 
the  time-worn  system  of  tyrannical  usurpation  of  the  few  over  the 
many. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WASHINGTON'S    ADMINISTRATION,  »^<^<f 

rzoM  APKiL  80,  1780^  xa  masch  4,  1797. 

1.  <0n  the  8(Hh  of  April,  1789,  Washington  appeared    1T69. 
before  ocmgress,  then  assembled  in  the  city  of  New  York,  ^T 
«id  taking  the  oath  of  office  required  by  the  constitution,  ^ 
was  proclaimed  President  of  the  United  States.*    *In  an 
impressive  address  to  both  houses  of  congress,  he  expressed  J^'^ 
lits  distrust  in  his  own  qualifications  for  the  important  of- 
fice to  which  the  partiality  of  his  country  had  called  him 
^--oflR»red  his  **  supplications  to  that  Almighty  Being  who 
rules  over  the  unhrerse,  and  presides  in  the  councils  of  na- 
tions,''  that  He  would  <'  consecrate  to  the  liberties  and  hap. 
pinesB  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  government  in- 
stituted by  themselves,"— and  that  He  would  enable  all 
**  employed  in  its  administration,  to  execute,  with  success, 
the  functions  allotod  to  their  charge/' 

2.  "Adhering  to  the  principles  upon  which  he  had  acted  •. 
while  commander-in-chief,  he  now  likewise  declined  all  pe-  muT 
euniary  compensation  for  his  presidential  duties,  and  closed  'UnJ^ 
by  requesting  congress  to  accompany  Mm,  in  humble  sup- 
plicatioo,  to  the  benign  Parent  of  the  human  race,  for  the 
divine  blessing  on  all  those  measures  upon  which  the  suc- 
cess of  the  ffoveroroent  depended.    ^Immediately  after  the «.  ummtr  *• 
address,  both  houses  of  congress,  with  the  president,  at-    •'**^  ^ 
tended  divine  service ;  and  with  this  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  Supreme  Being  as  the  ruler  of  the  universe,  and 


wMMJto 


•  WMtategtoB  irw  tmacanitod  In  Um  f«l]aqr  of  tint  old  OUjEdSsVUib  11004 

of  tt»  PTHMII  Cotton  HOBOB,  In  Wtfl  StXMt. 
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AirALTSis.  controller  of  human  actions  and  human  destiny,  the  govern* 
'  ment  under  the  new  constitution  was  commenced. 

uawTJS&g     ^'  ''^*^®  legislature,  during  its  first  session**  was  prin. 
utj^m-   cipally  occupied  in  providing  revenues  for  the  long  ex« 

a  CBdinff    hausted  treasury ;   in  organizing  the  executive  depart. 

Sept  n.    ments ;  in  establishing  a  judiciaxy  ;  and  in  framing  amend* 

%  Meatvref  ments  to  the  constitution.     'For  providing  a  revenue,  du* 

vnvid£fm  ties  were  levied  on  the  tonni^e  of  vessels,  and  likewise  on 

^jSITmufSf^  foreign  goods  imported  into  the  United  States.     For  the 


purpose  of  encouraging  American  shipping,  these  duties 

were  made  unequal ;  being  the  heaviest  on  the  toonag-) 

of  fore^  vessels,  and  on  goods  introduced  by  them. 
JJJgJJJJ^      4.  'To  aid  the  president  in  the  management  of  the  af . 
SimSiSu.  ^^^^  ^^  government,  three  executive  departments  were  ea . 

tablished, — styled  department  of  foreign  aflairs,  or  of  state  ; 

department  of  the  treasury,  and  department  of  war ;  witli 
USSi^^  a  secretary  at  the  head  of  each.     •The  heads  of  these  de. 
^'mSS^  partments  had  special  duties  assigned  them ;  and  they 
'^       '  were  likewise  to  constitute  a  council,  which  might  be  con 

suited  by  the  president,  whenever  he  thought  i^roper,  on 

f.  TIM  fwuwr  subjects  relatii^  to  the  duties  of  their  offices.     *The  power 

^rmwvta,  ^^  removing  from  office  the  heads  of  these  departments^ 

was,  after  much  discussion,  left  with  the  president  «ione« 
jjl^j^iryj^f  'Thomas  JefTersoa    was    appointed  secretary  of   staJ^ 

Hamilton  of  the  treasury,  and  Knox  of  the  war  depart. 

ment. 
^JfSSSSw      ^'  ^^  ^^^'O^^l  judiciary  was  also  established  during  this 
ndtonSS-*  session  of  congress ;  consisting  of  a  supreme  oourt,  haviB|^ 

one  chief  justice,  and  several  as8(>ciate  judges ;  and  circuit 


and  district  courts,  which  have  jurisdiction  over  certain 

cases  specified  in  the  constitution.  John  Jay  was  appointed 

chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  and  Edmund  Randolph 

attorney-general.    Several  amendments  to  the  ocmstitution 

were  prooosed  by  congress,  ten  of  which  were  subsequent- 

■.  !%;•(««  ly  ratifieaby  the  constitutional  majority  of  the  states.  *   *Iii 

'^    November  North  Carolina  adopted  the  constitution,  and 

Rhode  Island  in  the  May  following,  thus  ooropleting  tite 

number  of  the  thirteen  orixrinal  states* 

1790.  ^      6.  *Early  in  the  second  session,  the  secretary  of  the 

^^^M^'  treasury  brought  forward,^  at  the  request  of  congress,  a 

jSffSSL  P^<^  for  maintaining  the  public  crediu     He  proposed,  as 

h.  Jan.  II.    n  measure  of  sound  policy  and  substantial  juadoe^  that 

the  general  government  should  assume,  not  only  the  pub^ 

Ho  foreign  and  domestic  debt,  amounting  to  man  tluui 


*^  &M«»ar0aii8nMteoMrfttfB«,  or  tb*  dnw  darloc  irtiieli  Um  laglelatam  mMli  A«^f 
"  ■"■■■■•■I.  qniiftiiM  has  Irat  mm  wtman  amnal^  *,  but  u  the  mtUUtooB  (tf  cadi  eoogreM 
mtuvaa  di^g  two  jmn,  eaeh  ooncreat  has  two  wtaOaatu  Tbni  im  i^mkot  Mm  M  ■•- 
'"oaorttaSna  ocagmti'-mwSd  Marfan  «rika  98th  eoDgiMir,  fce. 
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fiily^four  millicms  of  dollars,  but  likewise  the  debts  of  the    1790* 
states,  contracted  during  the  war^  and  estimated  at  twenty.  ' 

five  millions. 

7.  >ProvisuHi  was  made  for  the  payment  of  the  foreign  1.  sueem^ 
debt  without  opposition ;  but  respecting  the  assumption    '^^''^ 
of  the  state  debts,  and  also  the  full  payment  of  the  domes- 

tic  debt, — ^in  other  words,  the  redemption  of  the  public  se« 
curitiesy  then,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  hands  of  specu* 
lators  who  had  purchased  them  for  a  small  part  of  their 
nominal  value,  much  division  prevailed  in  congress; 
but  the  plan  of  the  secretary  was  finally  adopted. 

8.  'During  this  year  a  law  was  passed,  fixing  the  seat  %  F$rmanmt 
of  government^  for  ten  years,  at  Philadelphia ;  and  afier«  '^JmSt' 
wards,  permanently,  at  a  place  to  be  selected  on  the  Poto* 

mac.  *In  1790,  the  "Territory  southwest  of  the  Ohio,''  3.  TmikM 
embracing  the  present  Tauiessee,  was  formed  into  a  ter-  'JSmST* 
ritorial  government. 

9.  ^Durinfir  the  same  year,  an  Indian  war  broke  out  on  4.i>iA«iiMr 
the  northwestern  frontiers;  and  pacific-  arrangements  P^^/. 
havins  been  attempted  in  vain,  an  expedition,  under  Gen-  ■^^*^^'*  ' 
eral  Harmar,  was  sent  into  the  Indian  country,  to  reduce 

the  hostile  tribes  to  submission.   Many  of  the  Indian  towmp 
were  burned,  and  a  large  quantity  of  corn  destroyed; 
but  in  two  battles,*  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers   a.  oet  ir. 
St.  Mary's*  and  St.  Joseph's  in  Indiana,  between  succes*     "^^^ 
sive  detachments  of  the  avmy  and  the  Indians,  the  former 
were  defeated  with  considerable  loss. 

10.  ^Early  in  1791,  in  acoordanoe  with  a  plan  pro-     1701. 
posed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  an  act  was  passed  ii^^fii^ 
by  congress  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank,  <*aw»MH<k 
called  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  but  not  without  the 

most  strenuous  opposition ;  on  the  ground,  principally, 
that  coqgreas  had  bo  constitutional  right  to  charter  such 
an  iostitution. 

11.  'During  the  same. year,  Vermontjf  the  last  settled  yjSSS/ 
of  the  New  England  states,  aido^ed  the  ooostitutiott,  and       ^■ 
was  admitted''  into  the  Union.     The  territory  of  this  state    ^'^-  **- 
had  been  claimed  both  by  New  York  and  New  Hamp- 
shire ;— -each  had  made  grants  of  land  wdhin  its  limits ; 

but  in  1777  the  people  met  in  convention,  and  proclaimed 
Vermont  or  New  CotmeetiaUg  an  independent  state.    Ow- 

•  TiM  £k.  Jlfivy'9  ft«B  tfaa  &  AaA  at  J«nph«t  fton  «k«  K.  nalto  ■«  Vort  Wajim,  la  tlw 
VM.  iMurt  of  IndfauiA,  and  hna  the  JfiwtiMe.  which  flows  Inlo  th«  w««t  end  of  laka  Xtle, 

t  TSBMOVS,  umtaatm  Jtaetam  or  Ktw  SB«lMid  Stetoi,  eoatidiu  ta  ax<w  of  about  8000 
•qnafomilee.  It  to  a  hlHy  oooBtcrt  nd  i*  tiiMewed  Ihiwiciieitt  HMriyitt  whole  lenglh^ 
the  exea&M<miitriiii,  Che  kilttcttpofarti  or  wUohaM  a  Utile  mot«  than  4000  M  Tbm 

btftlandsinthe  itateacaW.  ofttenimiitiliM^iMftr  UkeOhamplalo;  ^<>>lfoacrae- 
laUj,  thfoa«ho«t  the  itate.  le  bettv  adapted  to  getting  than  to  tiUege.  Vl>*_.^.  !!!*% 
■MBt  In  S  atate  wae  aJltort  DauMr,  now  Bmttleboco*.  A  ftft  wae  exeoted  hen  m 
Vm^  and  a  mtOmumi  mammmtk  la,  tho  lliltowias  7««. 
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AHALTSi*.  ijig  to  the  objections  of  New  York,  it  was  not  admitted 

into  the  confederaey  ;   nor  was  the  oppositicm  of  New 

York  withdrawn  until  1789,  when  Vermont  agreed   tc 

purchase  the  claims  of  New  Yoiric  to  territory  and  juris- 

diotion  by  the  payment  of  80,000  dollars. 

t.  Mwhn       12.  'After  the  defeat  of  General  Hannar  in  1790,  an- 

^'pSS^  other  expedition,  with  additional  forces,  was  planned  against 

^SSSJi^  the  Indians,  and  the  oommaod  given  to  General  St.  Clair^ 

^tHaSiSf      ^  governor  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.     "In  the 

t<(»M?S«  fiedl  of  1791,  the  foroes  of  St.  Clair,  numbering  about 

l^iS^SS,  3000  men,  maftefaed*  from  Fort  Washmgton,*  northward, 

■-  ^Jg;*^  about  eighty  miles,  into  the  Indian  country,  where,  on  the 

4th  of  November,  they  were  surprised  in  camp,f  and  de<* 

feated  with  great  [daughter.     Out  of  1400  men  engaged 

in  the  battle,  nearly  600  were  k31ed.    Had  not  the  vic« 

torious  Indians  been  called  from  the  pursuit  to  the  aban- 

doned  camp  in  quest  of  plunder,  it  is  prbbable  th&t  nearly 

the  whole  army  woold  have  perished. 

1792.        13.  'On  the  Ist  t^  June,  1792,  Kentucky,^  which  had 

\J!fl^£Si  been  previously  claimed  by  Virginia,  was  admitted  into 

^ffliv-     Uie  Union  as  a  state.     The  first  settlement  in  the  state 

vas  made  by  Daniel  Bo(»ie  and  others,  at  a  place  called 

Boonesboro',^  in  the  year  1775.    Daring  the  earty  part 

of  the  revolution,  the  few  inhabitants  sufiered  severely 

from  the  Indians,  who  were  incited  by  agents  of  the  Brit- 

ish  government ;  but  in  1779  Greneral  Clarke,  as  befoi^ 

b.  sm  ».  iM.  mentioned,**  overcame  the  Indians,  and  laid  waste  their 

villages;    after  which»  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  greater 

security,  and  the  settlements  were  gradually  extended. 

4.  AM<0i»4ir      14.  *Inthe  autumn  of  1792  General  Washington  was 

^^^       again  elected  president  of  the  United  States,  and  John 

s.  jEMRtfin  Adams  vice-president.    *At  this  time  the  revolutibn  in 

[tjSJ     France  was  progressing,  and  eariy  in  1798  news  arrived 

in  the  United  Suucs  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  France 

i.  M^-owMtf;  aflaiost  England  and  Holland.    'About  the  same  time 

J^£^  Mr.  Genet  arrived''  in  the  United  States,  as  minister  of 

^gfSnSL    ^^  French  republic,  where  he  was  warmly  received  by 

%.  la  ApriL  the  people,  who  rMnembered  with  gratitude  the  aid  which 


*  •  JPbft  WosAtM^fon  iiM  on  fhA  dto  of  the  pi«nii(  Gliicln]UitL>U!0fttfl4  <m  tlw  N.  iid»  of 
tfM  Ohio  BiTar,  near  Hm  S.W.  extevmlty  oTUm  stata  of  Ohio.  Tlu  elty  It  noar  tbe  eutera 
•stcoBllj  of  a  plcaaaat  Tallejr  aboot  twclre  Billet  In  otreomference. 

t  The  «aiBp  of  St.  Olair  ma  In  tiM  woatern  pari  of  Ohio,  at  tha  N.W.  angle  of  Dark 
Coimtj.  Fttt  BeooToiy  waa  aftamsrdt  bnlU  theca«  naA  Cottn^if  neatred  Itt  nasM  ftom 
Ocrtonal  Bazk.  an  offloer  in  St  Olair'a  armjr. 

X  KJBNTUCKT.4»e  of  tlia  Waatero  Statat.  oontatnt  an  area  of  about  42,000  iqtnn  oiQea 
The  oonntzy  in  the  western  parts  of  the  atate  it  hiUjr  and  momtalBOat.  ▲  nanoar  tt«el 
along  the  Ohio  Bl-var,  though  the  vvhole  length  of  the  itatef  it  hilly  and  brakao,  bat  haa  • 
food  ton.  Betareen  thit  tract  and  Oraane  JUver  it  a  lerUle  nglon,  ftrwiiMitlj  deaonlaated 
the  garden  of  the  atate.    The  oowUry  in  the  8.  W.  port  of  the  atate  between  <]faaaa  and  Com* 


.    The  oonntcT  in  the  8.W,  port 

aeiiud  Bivara,  ie  called  «  Hie  Bacmot,"  althoogh  it  pioTea  to  be  exaeUeBt  pahi  land. 
BaoiMaAoro' ta  on  the  &  aide  oif  Kantoaiv  Biiar,  About  aigUMBaflaa  SJi  ftOM  Lai 
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Franoe  had  rendered  them  in  their  struggle  fi>r  indepen-    lyOS* 
deace,  and  who  now  cherished  the  flattering  expeotation 
that  the  Freitch  nation  was  about  to  enjoy  the  same  bless- 
ings of  liberty  and  self-government. 

15.  Tlattered  by  his  reception,  and  relying  on  the    1  c^mtm 
partiality  manifested   towards  the  French  nation,   Mr.  JS^^oSiS! 
Genet  assumed  the  authority  of  fitting  out  privateers  in 

the  ports  of  the  United  States,  to  cruise  against  the  vessels 
of  nations  hostile  to  France ;  and  likewise  attempted  to 
set  on  fi>ot  expeditions  against  the  Spanish  settlements  in 
Florida  and  on  the  Mississippi,  although  the  president  had 
previously  issued^  a  proclamation,  declaring  it  to  be  the  «.Mva 
duty  and  interest  of  the  United  States  to  preserve  the 
most  strict  neutrality  towards  the  contending  powers  in 
Europe. 

16.  'As  Mr.  Genet  persisted  in  his  endeavors,  in  oppo^  VS'SJ?^^' 
sition  to  the  efforts  and  remonstrances  of  the  president,  ^mu^ 
and  likewise  endeavored  to  excite  discord  and  distrust  be* 

tween  the  American  people  and  their  government,  the 

g resident  requested >*  his  recall ;  and  in  the  following  year     ^  jidir. 
is  place  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Fauchet,^  who  was  ia«  e.  t*iaiio«m- 
structed  to  assure  the  American  government  that  France  ****  f'*-***- 
disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor. 

17.  'After  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair  in  179l,<>  General  >  Sv^utm 
Wayne  was  appointed  to  carry  on  the  Indian  war.  la  £^SI!de& 
the  autumn  of  1793  he  built  Fort  Recoveiy  near  the^^^^ 
ground  on  which  St.  Clair  had  been  defeated,  where  he 

passed  the  winter.    In  the  following  summer  he  advanced     1794.  * 
still  farther  into  the  Indian  country,  and  built  Fort  Defi- 
ance;* whence  he  moved  down  the  Maumee,*  and,  on  e.N.i».4«. 
the  20th  of  August,  at  the  head  of  about  3000  men,  met 
the  Indians  near  the  rapids,f  completely  routed  them,  and 
laid  waste  their  country. 

16.  *An  act,  passed  in  1791,  imposing  duties  on  domes-  i  TnmNm 
tic  distilled  spirits,  the  first  attempt  at  obtaining  a  revenue  '^^Smf**' 
from  internal  taxes,  had,  from  the  beginning,  been  highly 
unpopular  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially 
with  the  anti-federal  or  democratic  party.     During  this 
year,  the  attempts  to  enforce  the  act  led  to  open  defiance 
of  the  laws,  in  the  western  counties  of  Pismisylvailia. 
After  two  ineftectual  proclamations'  by  the  president,  the  t  auc  7^ 
display  of  a  large  military  force  was  necessary  in  order     ^"^ 
to  quell  the  insurgents. 


Ow  N.  W.  put  of  Ohio,  mod  at  the  SJ  vtHnmlt!  of  WUUantf  County.  .  _. 

t  Tho  npidft  of  the  Mmiibm  «ra«boQ|«ii(hUMi  nfies  fhm  the  numih  of  tho  rirn*.  Thm 
BkMlBhUMBoemi|ii«IJrartMMniiM,iit  Um naidi, on  th«  9.  ilde  of  tho  rivvr, « ahint dMuuw 
fthoTCvhkhtlAOMpiiieBttowiiof  irayiMf;80&l,thobMMlt«at*aiht. 
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ANALTiia.      19.  'Since  the  peace  of  178S,  between  Great  Britain 

1.  QiiiiyTiiiift  '^^  ^  United  States,  each  party  had  made  frequent 

^ffSSSl^  complaints  that  the  other  had  Tiolated^the  stipulations  con- 

itegMttd  tained  in  the  treaty.    *The  former  was  accused  of  having 

t.  (VwM  f^&n^^  away  negroes  at  the  close  of  the  war,  of  making 


StmSSU.  ^^^&^  seizares  of  American  property  at  sea,  and  of  re- 
taining possession  of  the  military  posts  on  the  western 
a  7SM  utw  fitHitiers.  ^  The  latter  was  accnsed  of  preventing  the 
loyalists  finxn  rmining  possession  of  their  estates,  and 
British  sid>jeets  nom  reooveiuig  debts  contracted  before 
cwMrt-   the  commencement  of  hostilities.     To  sdch  an  extent 
^SpS"    had  the  complaints  been  carried,  that,  by  many,  another 
war  between  the  two  conntries  was  thought  to  be  ine- 
vitable. 
6.  Mtmun       20.  *For  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  difficulties,  and 
jSSS^^  preventing  a  war,  if  ponible,  Mr  Jay  was  sent  to  Enf- 
B^S^tn    "^  9  ^^^  b®  succeeded  in  conoludikig*  a  treaty,  which, 
17^.    oc^Iy  ni  the  fijilowing  year,  was  laid  before  the  senate  for 
•  naiuiea'   vattfioation.    'After  a  long  debate,  and  a  violent  opposition 
ffSt^SS.  by  the  democratic  party,  and  the  friends  of  France  ti^rough- 
toMnw.    out  the  country,  the  treaty  was  ratified^  by  the  senate,  and 
"^     signed  by  the  president     By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the 
western  posts  were  tc  be  snrrendefed*  to  the  United  S^^ates ; 
corapensatian  was  to  be  made  for  illegal  captures  of  Amer- 
ican property ;  and  the  United  States  were  to  secure  to 
British  creditors  the  proper  means  of  collecting  debts, 
which  had  been  contracted  before  the  peace  of  1783. 
rTnmwc^     ^^-  'During  the  same  year,  a  ti^aty  was  conclnded*  at 
•gJSSS^  Fort  areenvilTe,t  with  the  western  Indians ;  by  which  the 
«.  Am-  ^    various  tribes  ceded  to  the  United  States  a  levge  tract  of 
t.  Trmn    <^^ii^try  in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  and  west  of  Ohio.     4n 
***  ^'**'  October,  a  treaty  was  ccmclnded  with  Spain  ;  by  which  the 
boundaries  between  the  Spanish  possessions  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida,  and  the  United  States,  were  settled ;  the  right 
of  navigatinff  the  Mbsissippi,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean, 
was  secured  to  the  United  States;  and  New  Orleans:^ 
was  granted  to  them,  as  a  place  of  deposit,  for  three 
years. 

•  sin Biftifli ttMmAmimMAm of  lOebtaHr lvni«ui of  tteir  poit rt IMroit,  voffi  1790. 
t  Fort  QrtHkvUU  wm  built  bj  Gmenl  w^^tut  u  1798,  on  •  WMtem  branoh  of  th*  Mismly 

, ^.  _  «_,  ».,..».        ukd  na  ttie  site  of  the  wuent  town  of  Grecnviilc.  Che  cap- 

irxcnvm  or  k»w  okuaxv.       j^  ^  j^^^^  Co«n^.(fcfcu    Fort  Jnf&ton  irat  fix  nlhi 

B.W.  ofii,  ttnd  Fort  Rerowry  twentj-tiM  mtteB  N.B. 

t  NewOii$am9y  now  the  eaoltal  ct  ttie  itafee of  IxmMana, 
!■  on  ftho  B.  bMtk  of  the  Miirinlpp4  Rlwr,  105  mBm  from  Its 
month,  by  the  rl?«r'«  eomw.  li  was  flf«l  settled  by  the 
French  In  1717.  Hie  lerel  of  the  cHt  te  from  three  to  nfoe 
foA  Mow  the  level  of  the  rlrcr,  at  the  Mgheet  water.  To 
picitoot  It  from  tnondafkm,  an  nnbenlnnentf  cal'4>d  the 
/.etw«t  hae  been  labed  on  the  border  of  the  rlrer,  extending 
ftWB  Ibftr-ttimi  mtlee  below  the  eity.  to  ISO  mUoi  above  H 
aeaM^) 
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22.  'A  treaty  was  concluded*  with  Algiers,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace  was  to  be  secured  by  the  payment  of  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  dey,  in  accordance  with  the  long  es- 
tablished practice  of  European  nations.  *In  June,  1796,  the 
"  Territory  southwest  of  the  Ohio"  was  erected  into  an  in- 
dependent state,  by  the  name  of  Tennessee,*  and  admitted 
into  the  Union. 

23.  'As  the  second  term  of  Washington's  administration 
Would  expire  in  the  spring  of  1797,  Washington  previous- 
ly made  known  his  intention  to  retire  from  public  life. 
His  farewell  address,^  on  that  occasion,  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  abounds  with  maxims  of  the  highest 
political  importance,  and  sentiments  oi  the  warmest  affec- 
tion for  his  country,  •On  the  retirement  of  the  man  on 
whom  alone  the  people  could  unite^  the  twg  groat  parties 
in  the  United  States  brought  forward  their  prominent  lead- 
ers for  the  executive  office  of  the  nation. 

24.  'The  federalists,  dreading  the  influence  of  French 
sentiments  and  principles, — attached  to  the  system  of 
measures  pursued  by  Washington,  and  desiring  its  con- 
tinuance in  his  successor,  made  the  most  active  efibrts  to 
elect  John  Adams ;  while  the  republicans,  believing  their 
opponents  too  much  devoted  to  the  British  nation,  and 
to  British  institutions,  made  equal  exertions  to  elect  Thomas 
Je^rson.  *The  result  was  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  as 
president,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  as  vice^residentv  The  in- 
auguration of  the  former  took  place  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1797. 
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ADAMS'S   ADMINISTRATIOI^, 

.    VBOM  MA&OH    4,  1797  TO  SIAECH   4,  1801. 

1.  ^DtTRiirGthe  administration  of  Washington,  the  ckm- 
dition  of  the  country  had  been  gradually  improving.  A 
sound  credit  had  been  established,  funds  had  been  pro- 
vided fi>rthe  gradual  payment  of  the  national  debt,  treaties 
had  been  concluded  with  the  western  Indian  tribes,  and 
with  England,  Spain,  and  the  Barbary  powers,  and  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  weiilth  of  the  nation  had  in- 
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AMALwa,  creased  beyond  all  finrmer  example.     'But  in  the  mean 
1.  JHffimotiet  time,  difficulties  with  France  had  arisen,  which  threatened 
wuk  Frmtet.  ^  involve  the  country  in  aiK)ther  war. 
%.Boi0tJm       2-  'On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  France 
S^^SgiSSi  ^^^  England,  consequmit  upon  the  French  revolution,  the 
tSinSrmee  AAti-federal   or  republican   party  Warmly  espoused  the 
<^yr    cause  of  the  French ;  while  the  government,  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  federal  party,  in  its  attempts  to  preserve  a 
strict  neutrality  towards  the    contending  powers,   was 
aONirM    charged   with  an  undue  partiality  for  England.     *The 
S!S9tm3i  French  ministers,   who  succeeded  Mr.    Genet,  finding 
mmtrntn.    themselves,  like  their  predecessor,  supported  by  a  numer- 
ous party  attached  to  their  nation,  began  to  remonstrate 
with  the  government,  and  to  urge  upon  it  the  adoption  of 
measures  more  favorable  to  Franqe. 
4.  CbHTMAf      3.  *The  French  Directory,  failing  in  these  measures, 
^irSSS$  ^^^  highly  displeased  xm  "Siseoilnt  oFtHe  treaty  recently 
concluded  between  England  and  the  United  States,  adc^ted 
regulations  highly  injurious  to  American  commerce ;  and 
even  authorized,  in  certain  cases,  the  capture  and  confis- 
t.  Trtatmgnt  cation  of  American  vessels  and   their  cargoes.     ^They 
JSmiSmr  likewise  refused  to  receive  the  American  minister,  Mr. 
Pinckney,  until  their  demands  agamst  the  United  States 
should  be  complied  with.     Mr.  Pinckney  was  afterwards 
obliged,  by  a  written  mandate,  to  quit  the  territories  of 
the  French  republic. 
•  dmnevuf     4.  *In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  pre^dent,  by  proclanuu 
JS^iSSm!*  tion,  convened  congress  on  the  1 5th  of  June ;  and,  in  a 
firm  and  dignified  speech,  stated  the  unprovoked  outrages 
T.  J4MPMI*  of  the  French  government.     ^Advances  were  again  made, 
'•»«*«»»•  however,  for  securing  a  reconciliation  ;  and,  for  this  pur- 


pose, three  envoys,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney, were  sent  to  France. 

t-ttmot^      5.  •But  these,  also,  the  Directory  refused  to  receive  ; 

lAiantaMy.  although  they  were  met  by  certain  unofficial  agents  of 
the  French  minister,  who  explicitly  demanded  a  large 
sum  of  money  before  any  negotiation  could  be  open^. 
To  this  insulting  demand  a  decided  negative  was  given. 
Two  of  the  envoys,  who  were  federalists,  were  finally  or- 
dered to  leave  France  ;  while  the  third,  who  was  a  republi- 
can, was  permited  to  remain. 
1798.         6.  ^These  events  excited  general  indignation  in  the 

J^f^iS^^  United  States ;  and  vigorous  measures  were  immediately 

a.'  In  May.    adopted*  by  congress,  for  putting  the  country  in  a  proper 
state  of  defence,  preparatory  to  an  expected  war.     Provi- 
sion was  made  for  raising  a  smi^l  standing  army,  the 
^  JiOr.      command  of  which  was  given^  to  General  Washington, 
who  cordially  approved  tiw  measures  of  the  government 
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A  nftval  armament  was  deoided  upob,  captures  of  French    17^* 
vessels  were  authorized,  and  all  treaties  with  France  were 
declared  void. 

7.  ^Tbe  land  forces  however  were  not  called  into  ac-    t.  Pmtua 
tion ;  and  after  a  few  encounters  at  sea,  in  which  an  iiiSSSSrm 
American  armed  schooner  was  decoyed  into  the  power  of  {SlSSkui 
the  enemy,  and  a  French  frigate  captured^  the  French       '^' 
Directory  made  overtures  of  peace.    The  president,  there- 
fere,  appointed*  ministers,  who  were  authorized  to  proceed  *  1799. 
to  Prance,  and  settle,  by  treaty,  thei  difficulties  between 

the  two  countries. 

8.  "Washington  did  not  live  to  witness  a  restoration  of  ^nggM^ 
peeuse.     After  a  short  illness,  of  only  a  few  hours,  he  died 

at  his  residence  at  Mount  Vernon,  in  Virginia,  on  the  14th     Deo.  14. 
of  December,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  3rears.     *  When  in-  s  proceed- 
telligence  of  this  event  reached  Philadelphia,  congress,  SS&'wf^ 
then  in  session,  immediately  adjourned.     On  assembling  frdnSM^*^ 
the  next  day,  the  house  of  representatives  resolved, "  That      •^*^* 
the  speaker's  chair  should  be  shrouded  in  black,  that  the 
members  should  wear  black  during  the  session,  and  that 
a  joint  committee,  from  the  senate  and  the  house,  should 
be  appointed  to  devise  the  most  suitable  manner  of  pay. 
ing  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  man  first  in  war,  first  in 
peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

9.  ^In  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  committee,  and    «.Pi«»Mg^ 
the  unanimous  resolves  of  congress,  a  funeral  prooessidn  t/m  tumkn 
moved  from  the  legislative  hall  to  the  German  Lutheran 
church,  where  an  impressive  and  eloquent  oration  was  de- 
livered by  General  Lee,  a  representative  from  Virginia. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  were  recommended  to  wear 
crape  on  tlie  left  arm,  for  thirty  days.  This  recommen- 
dation was  complied  with^  and  a  whole  nation  appeared  in 
mourning.  In  every  part  of  the  republic,  funeral  orations 
were  delivered ;  and  the  best  talents  of  the  nation  were  de- 
voted to  an  expression  of  the  nation's  grief. 

10.  'Washington  was  above  the  common  size ;  his  $  rmpemih 
frame  was  robust,  and  his  constitution  vigorous,  and  capable  vSPim' 
of  enduring  great  fatigue.  His  person  was  fine  ;  his  de-  JSH^i^ 
portment  easy,  erect  and  noble;  exhibiting  a  natural  dig^ 
nity,  unmingied  with  haughtiness,  and  convevmg  the  idea 
of  great  strength,  united  with  manly  gracefulness.  His 
manners  were  rather  reserved  than  free  ;  he  was  humane, 
benevolent,  and  conciliatory  ;  his  temper  was  highly  sen- 
sitive by  nature,  yet  it  never  interfered  with  the  coolness 
of  his  judgment,  nor  with  that  prudence  which  was  the 
strongest  feature  in  his  character.  His  mind  was  great 
and  powerful,  and  though  slow  in  its  operations,  was  sure 
in  its  conclusions.    Ha  devoted  a  long  life  to  the  welfare 

5^ 
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Aiitf,vsia.  of  his  CDuntrj  ;  and  while  true  greatness  commands  re* 
•  spect,  and  the  love  of  liberty  remains  on  earth,  the  me« 

mory  of  Washington  will  be  held  in  veneration. 
1800.         11*  'During  the  stmimer  of  1800,  the  seat  of  gorem- 
iL***^i!»  "^^^^  ^^  removed  fn»n  Philadelphia  to  Washington,  in 
mSuml    the  District  of  Colttmbia.*    During  the  same  year  the  ter- 
ritory between  the  western  boundary  of  G^eorgia  and  the 
Mississippi  Rirer^  then  claimed  by  C^eoTgia^  and  called  the 
Georgia  western  terrHoi^,  was  erected  into  a  distinct  go« 
▼ernmenti  and  called  the  Miasiesippi  Territory.  Two  years 
later,  Georgia  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  her  claims  to 
9.  fnai^    lands  within  those  limits.     In  September,^  a  treaty  was 
ypfiMJr'  concluded  at  Paris,  between  the  French  goremment,  then 
In  the  hands  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  United  States;  by 
which  the  difficnhies  between  the  two  countries  were  hap« 
pily  terminated. 
$tgbrt9^      12.  'As  the  term  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration  drew 
'^^^    towards  its  close,  each  of  the  great  parties  in  the  country 
^  made  the  most  strenuous  efC>rts, — the  one  to  retain,  and 
UjV^  the  other  to  acquire  the  direction  of  the  government.     *Mr. 
tJSffl^Sm  Adams  had  been  elected  by  the  predominance  of  federal 
^titmpartw.  principles,  but  many  things  in  his  administration  had 
tendea  to  render  the  party  to  which  he  was  attached  un- 
popular with  a  majority  of  the  nation. 
mimfofW-      ^^*  ^h»  people,   aidenUy  attached  to  liberty,   had 
^'ScSSom^   viewed  with  a  jealous  eye  those  measures  of  the  govem- 
.  ^'"^'       ment  which  evmced  a  coldness  towards  the  French  re\0' 
lation,  and  a  partiality  for  England ;  because  they  be« 
lieved  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  here  contending  against 
the  tyranny  of  aespotism.     The  act  fi>r  raising  a  standing 
army,  ever  a  ready  instrument  of  oppressign  ill  the  hands 
of  kings,  together  with  the  system  of  taxation  by  inter- 
nal duties,  had  been  vigorously  oppco^   by  the  demo- 
cratic party ;  while  the  AHen  9M  SediHon  laws  increased 
the  popular  ferment  to  a  degree  hitherto  unparalleled. 
3rJ^!!^/!^      1^-  '^h®  ^  *^^^  ^^y^9^*  authorized  the  president  to  order 
*'  any  foreigner,  whom  he  should  judge  aangerous  to  the 
pesM  and  safety  of  the  United  States,  to  depart  out  of  the 
country,  upon  penalty  of  imprisonment.    The  *'  sedition 
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*  The  Distfiet  •/  GttHmhta  is  a  tract  Ot  coantey  ten  miles  sqnaxvy 
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law,"  designed  to  punish  the  ahuse  of  speech  and  of  the    ISOO. 

press,  imposed  a  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment  for  "  any ' 

felse,  scandalous,  and  malioious  writing  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  either  house  of  congress, 
Of  the  president."     'These  laws  were  deemed,  by  the  i.mwti,Bn 
democrats,  hiffhly  tyrannical ;  and  their  unpopularity  con-  'iSMliT 


CMr 
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tributed  greatly  to  the  overthrow  of  the  federal  party. 

15.  'In  the  coming  election,  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  1.  The'nre^ 
Burr  were  brought  forward  as  the  candidates  of  the  demo-  ^%^ 
cratic  party,  and  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Pinckney  by  the  ■'^  ***• 
federalists.  After  a  warmly  contested  election,  the  fede- 
ral  candidates  were  left  in  the  minority.  Jefferson  and 
Burr  had  an  equal  number  of  votes  ;  and  air  the  consti- 
tution provided  that  the  person  having  the  greatest  num- 
ber should  be  president,  it  became  the  duly  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  voting  by  states,  to  decide  between  the 
two.  After  thirty-five  ballotings^^he  choice  fell  upon  Mr. 
Jefferson,  who  was  declared  Xef'h^  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  for  four  years,  commencing  March  4th, 
1801.  Mr.  Burr,  ^^oitig  then  the  second  on  the  list,  was 
consequently  declared  to  be  elected  vice-president. 
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1.  "Off  the  aooession  of  Mr.  Jefierson  to  the  presidency,     1801. 
the    principal  offices  of  government  were   transferred  ittf^^SSKi 
to  the  lepobUcan  party.    The  system  of  internal  duties  ^jff"^, 
was  abolishedy  and  several  unpopular  laws,  passed  during       '^ 
the  previous  administration,  were  repealed.  okiaf^Suw 

2.  'In  1802,  Ohio,*  which  had  pieviously  formed  aMtoSi&. 
part  of  the  Northweatem  Territory,  was  erected  into  a  ^^ 
state,*  and  admitted  into  the  tJnibn.  Durifig  the  same  Jon  •iot^ 
year»  the  Spanish  governor  of  Louisiana,  in  violation  of  a  b.  CMd!lde!i 
recent  treaty,*'  ckied*  the  port  of  New  Orleans  against  *^jS^m^ 
the  United  States.    This  caused  great  excitement,  ami  a     «•  oeL 


•  OSIOf  «lw  ■ailtMiiM<iirH  of  tin  W«iltcm  flhit>i,  onrttffait  ma  mw  of  abool  iH^fiM  mun 


mllet.    TlMint««ior<»rflMtt«to«M»d  tlMoo«aitar7bo«deiia«<m 


tad  in  ieoM  ^taeet  mmtOxr.  Th*  tom^  iMdeHnc  «k  Um  Obio  Riwr.  !■  gntnlXy  "bBiyi 
Irat  not  mouatiinmui.  The  most  eztnisltv  tnwti  of  xiah  owl  1«^  lands  n  tte  state,  bocdar 
im  tbo  8oio«A,  and  U»  Orea*  and  Uttto  HSamL    On  the  7Uk  of  AprU,  1788,  ft  eompoBTof 

tety-MTiB indMdiiato  laadtd  attha spo« lAaralbilsttaiiow stands,  ud  nun 

ttt  flna  nttteoMBt  iB  Ohio. 
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ANALYBW.  proposition  was  made  in  congress,  to  take  possession  of  all 

Louisiana.  ' 

1.  purduM      3.  *A  more  pacific  course,  however,  was  adopted.     In 
^LowMofM.  jQQQ^  Louisiana  had  been  secretly  ceded  t  >  France,  and 
'  a  negotiation  was  now  opened  with  the  latter  power,  which 
resulted  in  the  purchase*  of  Louisiana  for  fifteen  milliona 
1808.    of  dollars.    In  December,*  1803,  possession  was  taken  by 
a  April  H.   the  United  States.    'That  portion  of  the  territory  cmbra* 
%b!wSU  ^^^  the  oresent  state  of  Louisiana,  was  called  the  "  Terri- 
^w^jj*"*  tory  of  Orleans;"  and  the  other  part,  the  "District  of 
Louisiana,"  embracing  a  large  tract  of  country  extending 
westward  to  Mexico  and  the  Facific  Ocean. 
^tUSl^      4.  "Since  1801  war  had  existed*  between  the  Uniteil 
o.warde-   States  and  Tripoli,  one  of  the  piratical  Barbary  powers. 
'^BMhftw!^  In  1803,  Commodore  Preble  was  sent  into  the  Mediter- 
juM  It.  1801.  ranean,  and  after  ^mbling  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  ht 
appeared  before  Tripoli  with  most  of  his  squadron.     The 
frigate  Philadelphia,  uader  Captain  Bainbridgc,  being 
sent  into  the  harbor  to  reconnoitre,  struck  upon  a  rock, 
d.Oein.    and  was  obliged  to.  surrender*^  the  Tripolitans.    The 
"**       officers  were  considered  prisoners  of  war,  but  the  crev 
were  treated  as  slaves.    This  capture  caused  great  exul 
tation  with  the  enemy ;  but  a  daring  exploit  of  lieute 
nant,  aflerwards  Commodore  Decatur,  somewhat  huni 
bled  the  pride  which  they  felt  in  this  accession  to  thei« 
navy. 
1804.        6.  *Early  in  Februarv*  of  the  following  year.  Lien 
^SS^SfSSi  tenant  Decatur,  under  tne  cover  of  evening,  entered  tlio 
MMAlK  harbor  of  Tripoli  in  a  small  schooner,  having  on  boani 
•.i^t.    Y^^^  seventy-six  men,  with  the  design  of  destroying  thi* 
Philadelphia,  which  was  then  moored  near  the  castle, witii 
a  strong  Tripolitan  crew.    By  the  aid  of  his  pike,  who 
understood  the  Tripolitan  language,  Decatur  succeeded 
in  Iwinging  his  vessel  in  contact  with  the  Philadelphia ; 
whoi  he  and  his  ^flowers  leaped  on  board,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  killed  twenty  of  the  Tripolitans,  and  drove  tlie 
rest  into  the  sea. 

6.  Under  a  heavy  cannonade  from  the  surrounding 
vessels  and  batteries,  the  Philadelphia  was  set  on  firs,  and 
not  abandon^  until  thoroughly  wrapped  in  flames ;  when 
]>eoatur  and  his  gallant  crew  succeeded  in  getting  out  of 

w^jMowt^  the  harbor,  Mrithout  the  loss  of  a  single  ixian.    'During  the 

gvfeStSy  month  of  August,  Tripoli  was  repeatedly  bombarded  by 

"'*      the  American  squadron  under  Commodore*  Preble,  and  a 

CAM-M.    severe  action  occurred'  with  the  Tripolitan  eun-boats, 

which  resulted  in  the  captttte  of  several,  with  litde  loss 

to  the  Americans. 

7.  *In  July,  1804,  oocorred  the  death  of  General  Han> 
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• 
iltoD,  vho  fell  in  a  duel  fought  with  Colonel  Burr,  vioe-    184M« 

president  of  the  United  States.     Colonel  Burr  had  lost  the  ' 

favor  of  the  republican  party,  and  being*proposed  for  the 
office  of  governor  of  New  York,  was  supported  by  many 
of  the  federalists,  but  was  openly  opposed  by  Hamilton, 
who  coDsidered  him  an  unprincipled  politician.  A  dis- 
pute arose,  and  a  fatal  duel*  was  the  result.*  ^In  the  fall  a  jdr  11. 
of  1804,  Jefferson  was  re-elected  president.  George  Clin-  »•  «gria«^ 
ton,  of  New  York,  was  clfosen  vice-president. 

8.  'At  the  time  o.f  Commodore  rreble's  expedition  to%Hamet:af 
the  Mediterranean,  Hamet,  the  legitimate  sovereign  of  ySmu^y 
Tripoli,  was  an  exile ;  having  been  deprived  of  his  gov-     'eS^ 
emment  by  the  usurpation  of  a  younger  brother.     Mr.     18O6. 
Eaton,  the  American  consul  at  Tunis,  concerted,^  with    h,v^n. 
Hamet,  an  expedition  against  the  reigning  sovereign,  and 
obtained  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  permission 

to  undertake  it. 

9.  'With  about  seventy  seamen  from  the  American  s.  jtocowuy 
squadron,  together  with  the  followers  of  Hamet  and  some  ***i£3r*' 
Epyptian  troops,  Eaton  and  Hamet  set  out'  from  Alexan-  e.  Maren «. 
driaf  towards  Tripoli,  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles, 

across  a  desert  country.     After  great  fatigue  and  suffer- 
ing, they  reached**  Derne,J  a  Tripolitan  city  on  the  Med-    d.  ▲prii  m. 
itorranean,  which  was  taken*  by  assault.     After  two  sue-   e.  Apca  sr. 
"T?essful  engagements'  had  occurred  with  the  Tripolitan   f  ^.y  ,g, 
army,  the  reigning  bashaw  offered  terms  of  peace  ;  which  "*'«»»•• 
being  considered  much  more  favorable  than  had  before 
been  offered,  they  were  accepted'  by  Mr.  Lear,  the  au-  ff.Tm^eQn« 
thorized  agent  of  the  United  States.  i,  i«£^ 

10.  *In  1805  Michigan  became  a  distinct  territorial  4.  nieM^an. 
government  of  the  United  States.     Previous  to  1802,  it 
K>rmed,  under  the  name  of  Wayne  County,  a  part  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory.     From  1802  until  1805  it  waa 

under  the  jurisdiction  of  Indiana  Territory. 

11.  'In  1806  Colonel  Burr  was  detected  in  a  conspiracy,     1806. 
the  design  of  which  was  to  form,  west  of  the  Alleghany  •^'^J^ 
Mountains,  an  independent  empire,  of  which  he  was  to  be   cw  Bun. 
the  ruler,  and  New  Orleans  the  capital ;  or,  failing  in 

this  project,  it  was  his  design  to  march  upon  Mexico,  and 
establish  an  empire  there.     He  was  arrested  and  brought 
to  trial  in  1807,  on  the  charge  of  treason,  but  was  released  ^yf^„^^ 
for  want  of  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  him.  ^SdH^ 

12.  'The  wars  produced  by  the  French  revolution  still     oiMtioM. 


•  Bamnton  Ml  «t  Hobolnii,  on  tlw  New  Jenaj  aids  of  Ihe  HuAnn  Bl««r,  oppodto  Om 
litj  <rf  N«w  York.  ^     _        ,    ^         _  -„ 

f  Alexandria,  tlw  aBdent  Mvltal  of  Igypt,  Ibondwl  by  Al«nad«r  the  Otwt  lnOw/e>rS«» 
A.  C,  Ic  titaalwl  afc  the  N.W.  extnoilty  of  lijf^pt,  on  %  BMckoT  laiid  MiweeA  tlie  Me«NW»' 
Been  Seft  Mid  Lake  Manotliw 

%  Xkrm  U  •bout  060  inllai  %.  tmm  TzipoIL 
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AWALTaw.  continued  to  rage,  and  at  this  time  Napoleon,  empeiDr  of 

France,  triumpY^pnt  and  powerful,  had  acquired  contnd 

t.  jtctafiM  over  nearly  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.     ^England  alone, 

iS^SSti  unsubdued  and    undaunted,   with    unwavering    purpose 

fyoneB.     vage<i  incessant  war  against  her  ancient  rival ;  and  though 

France  was  victorious  en  land,  the  navy  of  England  rode 

^  ^^"'"SiSf  ^umphant  in  every  sea.     'The  destruction  of  the  ships 

'^SM.     and  commerce  of  other  nations  was  highly  favorable  to  the 

United  States,  which  endeavored  to  maintain  a  neutrality 

towards  the  contending  powers,  and  peaceably  to  continue 

a  commerce  with  them. 

8.  Btocfinb       18.  *In  May,  1806,  England,  for  the  purpose  of  injur- 

3£  cna.  ^  ing  the  commerce  of  her  enemy,  declared*  the  continent 

a  Marif.    from  Brest*  to  the  Elbef  in  a  state  of  blockade,  although 

not  invested  by  a  British  fleet ;  and  numerous  American 

vessels,  trading  to  that  coast,  were  captured  and  condemned. 

^FnSchff  *Bon*parte  soon  retaliated,  by  declaring**  the  British  isles 

cTM.      in  a  state  of  blockade;  and  American  vessels  trading 

\  Ftot^'   thither  became  a  prey  to  French  cruisers.     •Early  in  the 

proMbutan,  following  year,  tne   coasting  trade  of  France  was  pro* 

tfutlmSJ^  hibited*^  by  the  British  governinent.     These  measures, 

e.  j^  7.    li^I'ly  injurious  to  American  conunerce,  and  contrary  to 

.  the  laws  of  nations  and  tiie  rights  of  neutral  powers,  oc* 

casioned  great  excitement  in  the  United  States,  and  the 

injured  merchants  loudly  demanded  of  the  government 

r^ress  and  protection. 

i  Pram-       14.  'In  June,  an  event  of  a  hostile  character  occurred, 


MH^fm  ^hich  greatly  increased  the  popular  indignation  against 
^SHUSr'  England.  That  power,  contending  for  the  principle  that 
whoever  was  born  in  England  always  reraamed  a  British 
subject,  had  long  claimed  the  right,  and  exercised  the 
power  of  searching  American  ships,  and  taking  from  them 
those  who  had  been  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and 
who  were,  therefore,  claimed  as  American  citizens. 
jiniett.  15.  ^On  the  22d  of  June,  the  American  frigate  Ches- 
^tejfhM?  ftpealf«»  then  near  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  having 
refused  to  deliver  up  four  men  claimed  by  the  Engliirfi  as 
deserters,  was  fired  upon  by  the  British  ship  of  war  Leo- 
pard.  Being  unsuspicious  of  danger  at  the  time,  and  un- 
prepared for  the  atta:ck,  the  Chesapeake  struck  her  colors, 
after  havinghad  three  of  her  men  killed,  and  eighteen 
wounded.  The  four  men  claimed  as  deserters  were  then 
transferred  to  the  British  vessel .  Upon  investigation  it  was 
ascertained  that  three  of  them  were  American  citizens,  who 


•  Aval  !•  •  tcmft  at  Um  poMthfmtarn  cztmnttgr  of  Fnuie*. 

t  The  £Zb<,»  tain  river  of  Oennjmy,0ntortUMNortti8«a  or  OttnmOMMlMvwtt  Baa 

•wnrntADmaoJukiiM  nllta  MJL  ttom  Bnat 
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had  been  impressed  by  the  British,  and  had  aflerwards  es-     t80#, 
caped  from  their  servioe.  " 

16.  ^This  outrage  upon  a  national  vessel  was  followed  l  PntUeneB 
by  a  proolamation  of  the  president,  forbidding  British  ships    ISX*^ 
of  war  to  enter  the  harbors  of  the  United  States,  until  sat- 
isfaction ^  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake  should  be  made 

by  the  British  government,  and  security  given  against  fu- 
ture aggression.     "In  November,  the  British  government   «  ftotfcw 
issued"  the  celebrated  "  orders  in  e^mneii^"  prohibiting  all  *^iT"' 
trade  with  France  and  her  allies ;  and  in  December  fbl-  '^TaS* 
lowing,  Bonaparte  issued*  the  retaliatory  Milan  decree,*  "^SH^fSd* 
forbidding  all  trade  with  England  and  her  colonies.     Thus  J^jUj^^Sttn 
almost  every  American  vessel  on  the  ocean  was  liable   ^^'"^'cf 
to  be  captuied  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  oontemiing   toec!!?! 
powers. 

17.  'In  December,  congress  decreed*  an  embai^,  the  » jbw<rf<wt 
design  of  which  was,  not  only  to  retaliate  upon  France  jfo!nS& 
and  England,  but  also,  by  calling  home  and  detaining    *^iSJu 
American  vessels  and  sailors,  to  put  the  country  in  a  bet«   ^  nee.  n. 
tet  posture  of  defence,  preparatory  to  an  expected  war. 

The  embargo  failing  to  obtain,  from  France  and  England, 
an  acknowledgment  of  American  rights,  and  being  like- 
wise ruinous  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  with  other 
nations,  in  Marohy'i  1809,  congress  repealed  it,  but,  at  the     1S09. 
same  time,  interdicted  8^1  commercial  intercourse  with  d.iteraiii. 
Prance  and  England 

18.  ^uch  was  the  situation  of  the  country  at  the  close   4.  czom  ^ 
of  Jefierson's  administration.     Following  and  confirming  i^SSRl' 
the  example  of  Washington,  after  a  term  oi  eight  3rears  **°SmAg^ 
Jefierson  declined  a  re-election,  and  was  succeeded*  in  ^fjg^^ 
the  presidency  by  James  Madison.     George  Clinton  was       >>••• 
re-elected  vice-president. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MADISON'S   ADMINISTRATION,  BuUtttf 

^  Gtavlerir 

VaOX  MAftOH   ^  lfl(%  TO  XAXOK  4}  1017. 

WAR  WITH  KV0LAND. 
•SCTIOfI  1.-*«VX1VTS  01^  ttOO,  10,  11.  CfSecthmt 

1.  •Soon  after  the  accession  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  y/g* 'ggg' 
presidency,  he  was  assured  by  Mr.  Erskine,  the  British      remoi. 


■i  MiM  ftiB  ifitoi^  a  oUj  In  ttM  H.  or  BiOx,  irtMKB  «IM  doSM  «M 
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ANALVtis.  minister  at  Washington,  that  the  British  "  orden  in  coml. 
cil,"*  80  far  as  they  affected  the  United  States,  should  be 
repealed  by  the  10th  of  June.  The  president,  therefore, 
proclaimed  that  commercial  intercourse  would  be  renewed 
with  England  on  that  day.  The  British  government, 
however,  disavowed  the  ads  of  its  minister ;  the  orders  in 
council  were  not  repealed ;  and  non-intercourse  with 
Bngland  was  again  pixxdaimed. 

2.  'In  March,  1810,  Bonaparte  issued^  a  decree  of  a 
decidedly  hostile  character,  by  which  all  American  ves- 


Aqg.  u. 

1810. 


1811. 

9,Snoo%mter 


e.  May  It. 


'SwrSiud  sels  and  cargoes,  arriving  in  any  of  the  ports  of  France, 
^SUmS^  or  of  countries  occupied  by  f  rench  troops,  were  ordered 
b.  iiaieh  A  to  be  Seized  and  condemned ;  but  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  all  the  hostile  decrees  of  the  French  wera  re- 
voked, and  commercial  intercourse  was  renewed  between 
France  and  the  United  States. 
%  V(»'^       3.  'England,  however,  continued  her  hostile  decrees ; 
J^SmJ^   and,  for  me  purpose  of  enforcing  them,  stationed  before 
'^         the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States,  her  ships  of  war, 
which  intercepted  the  American  merchantmen,  and  sent 
them  to  British  ports  as  lesal  prizes.     On  one  occasion, 
however,  the  insolence  of  a  British  ship  of  war  received  a 
merited  rebuke. 

4.  'Commodore  Rogers,  sailii^  in  the  American  frigate 
President,  met^^  in  the  evening,  a  vessel  on  the  coast  oC 
Virginia.  He  hailed,  but  instead  of  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer,  received  a  shot,  in  return,  from  the  unknown  ves- 
sel. A  brief  engagement  ensued,  and  the  guns  of  the 
stranger  were  soon  nearly  silenced,  when  Commodore 
Rogers  hailed  again,  and  was  answered  that  the  ship  was 
the  British  sloop  of  war  Little  Belt,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Bingham.  The  Little  Belt  had  eleven  men  killed 
and  twenty-one  wounded,  while  the  President  had  only 
one  man  wounded. 

5.  *At  this  time  the  Indians  on  the  western  frontiers 
had  become  hostile,  as  was  supposed  through  British  in- 
fluence; and  in  the  fall  of  1811,  General  Harrison,  then 
governor  of  Indiana  Territory,*  marched  against  the  tribes 
on  the  Wabash.  On  his  approach  to  the  town  of  the 
Prophet,  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  Tecumseh,  the 
principal  chie&  came  out  and  pr(^x}sed'  a  conference,  and 
requested  him  to  encamp  for  the  night.  Fearing  treach- 
ery, the  troops  slept  on  their  arms  in  order  of  battle. 
Early  on  the  following  moraiog*  the  camp  was  furiously 
assailed,  and  a  bloody  and  doubtful  ccmtest  ensued ;  but 
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•  ^diama    nrHt^r^  aBpuesteit   ftm  tlw 
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ftfier  a  heavy  loss  on  both  sides,  the  Indtans  were  finally   1§I1> 

repulsed.*  ^ 


SECTION  11. 

PHII«CIPAL  EVENTS  OF  1812.  SSSi 

Dmsioiis. — /.   Declaration  of    Wary  and  Events  in  the   West.~-  ittDivkiuu, 
II.  Bve^is  on  the  Niagara  Frontier. — ///.  Naval  Events. 

1.  Declaration  of  Wab,  awd  Evej^ts  m  the  West.-—     1812. 
1.  *£arly  in  April,  1812,  congress  passed*  an  act  lay-  ^in»  tm^ 
ing  an  embargo,  for  ninety  days,  on  all  vessels  within  the  tOKie  ieeim- 
jurisdioUon  of  the  United  States.     On  the  4th  of  June  fol-  ""^1^^ 
lowiog,  a  bill  declaring  war  against  Great  Britain  passed 

the  house  of  representatives;  and,  on  the  17th,  the  senate ;  ^  fij  Jsf^ 
and^  on  iha.  19rh,  thu  pK^sident  issued  a  proclamation  of  ^^jPff  ^ 

War.^  Joae  isUl 

2.  *£jcertions  were  immediately  made  to  enlist  25,000  ^J^ff^ 
men ;  to  raise  50,000  volunteers ;  and  to  call  out  100,000  '     ^''^' 
militia  for  the  defence  of  the  sea-ooast  and  frontiers. 

Henry  Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts,  an  officer  of  the  revo- 
lution, was  appointed  major-general  and  oommander*in- 
chief  of  the  army. 

3.  'At  the  time  of  the  deolaration  of  war,  General  Hull,  ^^S^unS 
then  governor  of  Michigan  Territory,  was  on  his  march 

irom  Ohio  to  Detroit,  with  a  fierce  of  two  thousand  men^ 
with  a  view  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Indian  hostilities  on 
the  northwestern  frontier.  Being  vested  with  an  author- 
ity to  invade  the  Canadas,  ^*  if  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  his  own  posts,"  on  the  12(h  of  July  he  crossed  thie 
river  Detioit,f  and  encamped  at  Sandwich,:^  with  the 

grofessed  object  of  marching  upon  the  British  post  at 
Ialden.§ 

4.  *In  the  mean  time,  the  American  post  at  Mackinaw ||  j^^J^^Jj^ 
w&s  surprised,  and  a  surrender  demanded ;  which  was  ituMHewit. 
the  first  intimation  of  the  declaration  of  war  that  the  garri- 

•  Thii  iMifctiA,  Mlled  tto  JSoMle  0/  Tipptcanoe,  ms  Ibmsht  rtoatm  ov  vmon. 

imar  th*  W.  bank  of  TIppacMioe  IUtct,  at  ita  junction  with 
the  WttMthf  la  th«  Mwtliern  pMt  of  TIppoeuKw  ComQr, 

t  Detroit  JUvtr  !■  lli«  «hMiB«l  or  ilxalt  Oat  eomoett  lake 
St  Cteir  with  Uka  Erio.    (Sm  Mm.) 

t  Sandwkk  is  00  the  B.  bank  of  Defcrcdt  BlTer,  tvo  mike 
beknr  DvtroU.    <SeeliAp.) 

4  Fmt  Mmiden  le  on  the  B.  benk  of  DetrQll  Rlrer,  fifteen 
aanee  S.  from  Detroit,  and  JbuUf  «  mile  N.  ftom  the  nllege  of 
ikmberathafg,    (See  Uep.) 

II  Mackinaw  la  a  email  Island  a  little  X.  from  the  etrait 
wbieb  coanecia  Lake  Hlehlgaii  with  Lake  Horon,  about  370 
miles  N.  W.  from  Detroit  The  fbrt  and  viUafie  of  Uaekinaw 
M«  on  thf  SJ.  aMi  of  the  lalaod, 
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MfALYtis.  aon  had  received.   The  demand  was  precipitately  complied 

ft.  Jul,  17.    with,*  and  the  British  were  thus  put  in  possession  of  one 

of  the  strongest  posts  in  the  United  States,     Soon  after. 

Major  Van  Home,  who  had  been  despatched  by  Grenera] 

Hull  to  convoy  a  party  approaching  his  camp  with  sup. 

K  A«K.  B.    plies,  was  defeated^  by  a  force  of  British  and  Indians  near 

Brownstown.* 

1.  ReinMqf      5.    'Greneral   Hull   himself^   after  remaining  inactive 

^■*  **■    nearly  a  month  in  Canada,  while  his  confident  troops  were 

daily  expecting  to  be  led  against  the  enemy,  suddenly  re- 

Aac.  7.     crossed,  in  the  night  of  the  7th  of  Augu^,  to  the  town  and 

fort  of  DetrcHt,  to  the  bitter  vexation  and  disappointment 

of  his  officers  and  army,  who  could  see  no  reason  for  thus 

rjfaygf^  abandoning  the  object  of  the  expedition.     'He  now  sent«  a 

"^^f^tr  <Jetachment  of  several  hundred  men,  under  Colond  Miller, 

to  acoompHsh  the  object  previously  attempted  by  Major 

Van  Home.     In  tbid  expedition  a  largo  force  of  Rnti^ 

and  Indians,  the  latter  under  the  famous  Tecumseh,  was 

d.  Xvg.  $,    niet'  and  routed  with  considerable  loss,  near  the  ground  on 

which  Van  Home  had  been  defeated. 
Auff.it.         6.  *0n  the  lOth  of  August  General  Brock,  the  British 
VrSSwuT  commander,  crossed  the  river  a  few  miles  above  Detroit, 
without  opposition,  and  with  a  force  of  about  700  British 
troops  and  600  Indians,  immediately  marched  against  the 
American  works.     While  the  American  troops,  advan- 
tageously posted,  and  numbering  more  than  the  combined 
force  of  the  British  and  Indians,  were  anxiously  awaiting 
'  the  orders  to  fire,  great  was  their  mortification  and  rage, 
when  all  were  suddenly  ordered  within  the  fort,  and  a 
white  flag,  in  token  of  submission,  was"  suspended  from 
the  walls.     Not  only  the  army  at  Detroit,  but  the  whole 
territory,  with  all  its  forts  and  garrisons,  was  thus  basely 

e.  Anr.  M.    surrendered*  to  the  British. 

4.HowthB       7.  *The  enemy  were  as  much  astonished  as  the  Ame- 

fSSfaSHv  ricans  at  this  unexpected   result.     General    Brock,   in 

t^Britwt.  writing  to  his  superior  officer,  remarked,  "  When  I  detail 

1.0011.  fiwr«  my  gc»d  fortune  you  will  be  astonished."     ^General  Hull 

"^^^       was  afterwards  exchanged  for  thirty  British  prisoners, 

when  his  conduct  was  investigated  by  a  court-martial. 

The  court  declined  giving  an  opinion  upon  the  charge  of 

treason,  but  convict^  him  of  cowardice  and  unofBcer-like 

conduct.     He  was  sentenced  to  death,  but-  was  pardoned 

by  the  president ;  but  his  name  was  ordered  to  be  struck 

t  Sm  Bi      ^rom  the  rolls  of  the  army. 

lMxtlMce^       II.  Events  ON  THE  Niagara  Frontier.^ — 1.  *During 

•  Avwfwfowtt  Is  ilfenatod  at  \h»  moath  of  Brownstown  Creole,  %  short  disteuM  N.  ttom  tlv 
ttOBtbtf  OuKmBtv^r,  Aboottwva^  iiilI«iS.W.ih)mI>ftbrott    (Sw  lUih  p.  itf .) 
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the  summer,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  Invasion  of    18 19. 
Canada  from  another  quarter.     A  body  of  troops,  consist-  •  i.  Pr^arv ' 
ing  mostly  of  New  York  militia,  was  coUected  on  the  Ni-  SS^^^ 


agara  frontier,  and  the  command  given  to  General  Stephen  ^^^g*'*' 
van  Rensselaer.  Early  on  the  nooming  of  the  13th  of  OM^nSmm^ 
October,  a  detaohment  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
men,  under  Colonel  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer,  crossed  the 
river,  gained  possession  of  the  heights  of  Queenstown,* 
and  took  a  snnall  battery  near  its  summit.  Van  Rensse- 
laer was  wounded  at  the  landing,  and  the  assault  was  led 
by  Captains  Ogilvie  azKl  Wool. 

3.  *  At  the  very  moment  of  success,  the  enemy  received  t.  kmm**- 
ft  reenfercement  of  several  hundred  men  under  Greneral  t£u  yearns 
Brock.     These  attempted  to  regain  possession  of  the  bat-   "SSS** 
tery,  but  were  driven  iiack  by  an  inferior  force  under 
Captain  Wool,  and  their  leader.  General  Brock,  was  killed. 

In  the  afternoon  the  British  received  a  strong  reenforce- 
mexit  from  Fort  George,-!  while  all  the  exertions  of  Gen- 
eral Van  Rensselaer,  during  the  day,  could  induce  only 
ttbout  one  thousand  of  his  troops  to  cross  the  river.  These 
were  attacked  by  a  far  superior  force,  and  nearly  all  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoners,  in  the  very  sight  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  of  their  brethren  in  arms  on  the  opposite 
shore,  who  pomtively  refused  to  embark. 

8.  'While  these  men  asserted  that  they  were  willing  to   s.  jsmmm* 
defend  their  country  when  attacked,  they  professed  to  en-   ^iS^ 
tertain  scruples  about  carrying  on  offensive  war  by  in-     •"*«'*• 
vading  the  enemy's  territory.     ^Unfortunately,  these  prin-  4.  sxttfutf 
ctples  were  entertained,  and  the  conduct  of  the  militia  on  ^**?C 
this  occasion  defended  by  many  of  the  federal  party,  who 
were,  generally,  opposed  to  the  war. 

4.  •Soon  after  the  battle  of  Queenstown,  Greneral  Van  s.  cjjwflf 
Rensselaer  retired  from  the  service,  and  was  succeeded*    ^  oct  li. 
l^  General  Alexander  Smyth,  of  Virginia.     This  officer  ^J^J!^ 
issued  an  address,^  announcing  his  resolution  of  retrieving  ^Snyt/t. 
the  honor  of  his  country  by  another  attack  on  the  Canadian   ^  ^^'  "• ' 
frontier,  and  invited  the  young  men  of  the  country  to  share 

in  the  danger  and  glory  of  the  enterprise.     But  after  col-   ^  j^^v.  as. 
lecting  be^een  four  and  five  thousand  men,       wiaoaba  tkmwmpu 
sending  a  small  party  across*  at  Black  Rock,^ 
and  making  a  show  of  passing  with  a  large 

force,  the  &sign  was  suddenly  abandoned,  to 

-  -  -  -  — ■  ■■■rf 

«  QMcciutowiif  lliUp|MrOuMda.b(mflMW.lMnkorirta«afm 
Blv«r,  at  tb«  fbot  of  Qmenatoim  iMtcblt,  mtva  mitoi  ft«tt  LalM 


datario.    (999  Mftp.) 

t  Fort  Gextrg*  wM  on  Uw  W.  bftnlc  of  Miagam  Blrer,  OMTly 
•  mile  from  Lako  Ontario.    (8m  Map.) 

t  £i0tk  Rock  ia  on  kha  B.  bank  of  NIagsn  Rbar,  two  and 
a  half  mllM  K.  from  BuftOo,  of  wbicb  U  auij  bt  oooalAeiad* 
nbnrb.    (Mb  Jfay.) 
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ASALYgia.  the  great  surprise  of  the  troops.     Another  preparatkxi  ibr 
*  an  attack  was  rnade^  and  the-  troops  were  actually  em. 

barked,  when  they  were  again  withdrawn,  and  ordered  to 

winter  quarters. 


iMvmttqf      HI.  Naval  Events.— 1.  'Thus  far  the  events  of  the 

/«r.       war,  on  the  land,  had  been  unfavorable  to  the  Americans ; 

but  on  another  element,  the  national  honor  had  been  fully 

sustained  by  a  series  of  unexpected  and  brilliant  victories. 

Avff-  liL     *0n  the  19th  of  August,  the  American  frigate  Constitution, 

AutSmMd  ^^  ^rty-four  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Isaac  Hull,  en- 

o^i*"*»^  gaged  the  British  frigate  Guerriere,  of  thirty-eight  guna» 

«.offih«    commanded  by  Captain  Dacres;  and  after  an  action*  of 

^■MhoMiit.   thirty  minutes  compelled  her  to  surrender.    The  Guerriere 

was  made  a  complete  wreck.     Every  mast  and  spar  was 

shot  away,  and  one-third  of  her  crew  was  either  killed  or 

wounded. 

fL  r»i  Wmp      2.  'In  October,  an  American  sloop  of  war,  the  Wasp^ 

fvl£     of  eighteen  guns,  Captain  Jones  commander,  while  off  the 

b  ooi.  It.    ooast  of  North  Carolina,  cantured*"  the  brig  Frolic,  of 

twenty-two  guns,  after  a  blooay  conflict  of  three-quarters 

of  an  hour.     On  boarding  the  enemy,  to  the  surprise  of 

the  Americans,  only  three  officers  and  one  seaman  were 

found  on  the  forecastle ;  while  the  other  dedks,  slippery^ 

with  blood,  were  covered  with  the  dead  and  the  dying. 

The  loss  of  the  Frolic  was  about  eighty  in  killed  and 

wounded,  while  that  of  the  Wasp  was  only  ten.    On  tho 

same  day  the  two  vessels  were  captured  by  a  British  aev- 

enty-four. 


4  Thefirigr       8.  *A  few  days  later,«  the  frigate  United  States,  of  forty 
^^  '^^     four  guns,  commanded  by  Commodore  Decatur,  engaged^ 

'  the  British  frigate  Mace^nian,  of  forty-nine  funs.     Tin 

i.  WMtof  iha  action  continued  nearly  two  hours,  when  the  Maoedcnian 


^^*'S!3^  struck  her  colors,  being  greatlv  injured  in  her  hull  and 
rigging,  and  having  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  more 
than  100  men.  The  United  States  was  almost  entirely 
uninjured.  Her  loss  was  only  five  killed  and  seven 
wounded.  The  superiority  of  Uie  American  gunnery  in 
this  action  was  remarkably  conspicuous. 
I.  Tumrntt-     4.  *In  December,  the  Ccmstitution,  then  commanded  by 

'"jSS^  Conunodore  Bainbridge,  achieved  a  second  naval  victory ; 

•.Deo.».  capturing*  the  British  frigate  Java,  carrying  ferty-nine 
guns  and  400  men.  The  acticm  occurred  offSt.  Salvador,* 
and  continued  more  than  three  hours.  Of  the  crew  of  the 
Java,  nearly  200  were  killed  and  wounded  ;  of  the  Con- 
stitution, only  thtrty.four.  The  Java,  having  been  made 
a  complete  wrack,  was  burned  after  the  action. 


•41.  SMporftfritokrstc^yo  Cbt  tMlnn  ootiCflrBnulL 
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5.  'In  addition  to  these  distinguished  naval  victories^    1§12> 
others,  less  noted,  were  frequently  occurring.     Numerous     i,oai§r 
privateers  covered  the  ocean,  and  during  the  year  lfel2,   ••^ 
nearly  three  hundred  vessels,  more  than  fifty  of  which 
were  armed,  were  captured  from  the  enemy,  and  more 
than  three  thousand  prisoners  were  taken.    Compared 
with  this,  the  number  captured  by  the  enemy  was  but 
trifling.     The  American  navy  became  the  pride  of  the 
people,  and  in  every  instance  it  added  to  the  national  re- 
nown. 


SECTION  in. 

FRINCIPAL  EVEirrS  OF  MM.  gj^^ 

DimioiiSk— X  Events  m  the  West  and  South.'^IX,  Events  in  the  utDiviHme, 

Nofth.^IIL  Naval  Events. 

I.   EV£NTS  IN  THE  WeST  AND  SoUTH. — 1.   'In  the   be-   9.JrrmHj^ 

ginning  of  1813,  the  principal  American  forces  were  ar.  "SUS^Sfcrn 
ranged  in  three  divisions.  The  amof  of  the  West  was  com*  ^'^m.^ 
manded  by  General  Harrison ;  the  army  of  the  centre^  un- 
der General  Dearborn,  was  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  on  the  Nia^ra  frontier ;  and  the  army  of  the 
North,  under  General  Uamptoo,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Champlain. 

2.  'Shortly  after  .the  disaster  whioh  befell  the  army  un-  1.  EMi«r<r 
der  General  Hull,  the  militia  of  the  Western  States,  ep^jiSr! 
promptly  obedient  to  the  calls  of  their  country,  assembled  *^"'"*^' 
ID  great  numbers  at  different  and  distant  points,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  frontier,  and  the  recovery  of  the  lost  territory. 

'It  was  the  design  of  Greneral  Harrison  to  collect  these  i.  iitoTtoi»*» 
forces  at  some  point  near  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  from     **'**^ 
which  a  descent  should  be  made  upon  the  British  posts  at 
Detroit  and  Maiden. 

3.  'On  the  10th  of  January,  General  Winchester,  with     /an.  lo. 
about  800  men,  arrived  at  the  rapids*  of  the  Maumee.  2^,J^-§^ 
LearniniT^  that  parties  of  British  and  Inaians  were  about  h^mammt. 
to  concentrate  at  the  village  of  Frenchtown,*  thirty  miles  Vj,^  i,.* 
in  his  advanee,  on  the  River  Raisin  ;t  at  the  earnest  so- 
licitation of  the  inhabitants  he  detached^^  a  small  party    «.  Jm.  ir. 
under  Colonels  Lewis  and  Allen   for  their  protection. 


•  FmuKunm  If  on  Uii  aortli  bank  of  ttia  Klrwr  Balaiii,  rmx  to  BKHith,  abmit  tmtto^'$m 
aillM  B.W.  flraiB  DatNlt.  The  luf»  TiDivt  that  haa  OToim  np  on  tlia  8.  akto  of  tha  ■tcaam 
at  tMs  plaoa,  b  bow  eaDad  Mamrot,    VSm  Ifap,  p.  448.)  .    ,.    ^  .^  .^  v. 

t  TlM  RIfw  JbrfsiMi,  BonaMadfrontliamiiMfoiiafKaM-Tliutthatfbnnarljllnaa  to 
anftwiLaka  BrIiftaMtlMW.tvoaiid  ahatfatoa  bdowttoriUagaof  Monroa.    (Saa  Hap 

P  440.) 
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AHALTSif.  This  party,  finding  tbe  enemy  already  in  poesessioQ  of 
u.  Jan.  IS.  *^®  town,  successAilly  attacked*  and  routed  them ;  and 
kJao.M.    having  encamped  on  the  spot,  was  soon  after  joined*'  by 

the  main  body  under  General  Winchester. 
i^Bgjg^      4.  *Here,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  the  Ameri- 
cans  were  attacked  by  General  Procter,  who  had  marched 
suddenly  from  Maiden  with  a  combined  force  of  fifteen 
hundred  British  and  Indians.     The  Americans  made  a 
brave  defence  against  this  superior  ibrce,  and  afler  a  se- 
vere loss  on  both  sides,  the  attack  on  the  main  body  was 
for  a  time  suspended ;  when  General  Proctor,  learning 
that  General  Winchester  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,  induced  him,  by  a  pledge  -of  protection  to  the 
prisoners,  to  surrender  the  troops  under  his  command. 
t-  nmuHmt     ^'  *The  pledge  was  basely  violated.     Cieneral  Proctor 
H^SSSi!  marched  back'  to  Maiden,  leaving  the  wounded  without  a 
c  j«n  n.    guard,  and  in  the  power  of  the  savages,  who  wantonly  put 
d.  Jan.  S3,    to  death**  those  who  were  unable  to  travel— carried  some 
to  Detroit  for  ransom  at  exorbitant  prices — and  reserved 
others  for  tortore.    If  the  British  officers  did  not  connive 
at  the  destruction  of  the  wounded  prisoners,  they  at  least 
showed  a  criminal  indifierence  about  their  fate. 
xMo9emMt»     6.  'General  Harrison,  who  had  already  arrived  at  the 
^tSrSSnit  rapids  of  the  Maumee,  on  hearing  of  the  fate  of  General 
i*j^^    Winchester,  al  first  fell  back,'  expecting  an  attack  from 
twtk.x.     Proctor,  but  soon  advanced^  again  with  about  1200  men, 
and  began  a  fortified  camp ;  which,  in  honor  of  the  gov- 
Uv  I.      emor  or  Ohio,  he  named  Fort  Meigs.*    *On  the  Istof  May, 
*  ^^^'^  ^^®  ^<^rt  was  besieged  by  General  Proctor,  at  the  nead  of 
more  than"  2000  British  and  Indians, 
Mart.  7.  •Five  days  afterwards,  General  Clay,  advancing  to 

&0M.  Ctoy  the  relief  of  the  fort,  at  the  head  of  1200  Kentuckians, 
attacked  and  dispersed  the  besiegers;  but  many  of  his 
troops,  while  engaged  in  the  pursuit,   were  themselves 
Mays.      surrounded  and  captured.     'On  the  8th  of  May,  most  of 
•j^jjg^  the  Indians,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  their  chief, 
Hi^      Tecumseh,  deserted  their  allies;  and,  on  the  following 
^^  ••      day,  General  Proctor  abandoned  the  siege,  and  again  re. 
tired  to  Maiden. 
T.  JbMMwMt      8.  'In  the  latter  part  of  July,  about  4000  British  and 
^mS^MMSli  Indians,  the  former  under  General  Proctor,  and  the  latter 
tuH^'fUi  under  Tecumseh,  again  appeared*  before  Fort  Meigs,  then 
BanMey.    commanded  by  General  Clay.     Finding  the  garrison  pre- 
'■      "'    pared  for  a  brave  resistance.  General  Proctor,  after  a  few 


•  Fori  Mfig*  ynm  wwsted  aJt  tha  ta^/tdM  of  tlia  tfaomee,  on  ttia  8.  dde  of  tha  itmr,  iMWiIsr 
•WgKathaftgBwr Urtfidtpaat  ofMmaMe, and ftihozt  diataaca  8.W.  tram  Urn  praMuft  tSttStft 
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days'  sie^e,  withdrew*  his  forces,  and  with  500  regulars    1818* 
and  800  Indians,  proceeded  against  the  fort  at  Lower  San-  "TTjya?* 
dusky,*  then  garrisoned  hy  only  150  men  under  Major 
Croghan,  a  youth  of  twenty-one.     'A  summons,  demand.  1.  Bummmm 
«ig  a  surrender,  and  accompanied  with  the  usual  threats  **  •«''••^^• 
3f  indiscriminate  slaughter  in  case  of  refusal,  was  an- 
swered by  the  youn^  and  gallant  Croghan  with  the  assu 
ranee  that  he  shoulddefend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity. 

9.  'A  cannonade  from  several  six-pounders  and  a  how-  ^.Attadton 
itzer  was  opened  upon  the  fort,  and  continued  until  a  breach  tutky. ' 
had  been  effected,  when  about  500  of  the  enemy  attempted 

to  carry  the  place  by  assault.*  They  advanced  towards  b.  ao*.  t. 
th^  breach  under  a  destructive  fire  of  musketry,  and  threw 
themselVes  into  the  ditch,  when  the  only  cannon  in  the 
fort,  loaded  with  grape  shot,  and  placed  so  as  to  rake  the 
ditch,  was  opened  upon  them  with  terrible  effect.  The 
whole  British  force,  panic  struck,  soon  fled  in  confusion, 
and  hastily  abandoned  the  place,  followed  by  their  Indian 
allies.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  about  150  in  killed 
and  wounded,  whil6  that  of  the  Americans  was  only  one 
killed  and  seven  wounded. 

10.  'In.  the  mean  time,  each  of  the  hostile  parties  was    s.  ^^t9 
striving  to  secure  the  mastery  of  Lake  Erie.     By  the  ex-  ^Smmyf 
ertk)ns  of  Commodore  Perry,  an  American  squadron,  con-   ^•*»™- 
sifltmg  of  nine  vessels  carrying  fifty-four  guns,  had  been 
prepared  for  service ;   while  a  British  squadron  of  six 
vessels,  carrying  sixty-three  guns,  had  been  built  and 
equipped  under  the  superintenaence  of  Commodore  Bax- 

day.        • 

11.  *0n  the  tenth  of  September  the  two  squadrons  met     8^>t  !•. 
near  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Erie.     In  the  begin.  \JS^£rS^ 
ning  of  the  action  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  directed  prin- 
cipally against  the  Lawrenoe,  the  flag-ship  of  Commodore 
Perry,  which  in  a  short  time  became  an  unmanageable 
wreck,  having  all  her  crew,  except  four  or  five,  either 

killed  or  wounded.  Comnoodore  Perry,  in  an  open  boat, 
then  lefl  her,  and  transferred  his  flag  chi  board  the  Niagara ; 
which,  passing  through  the  enemy's  line,  poured  successive 
broadsides  into  five  of  their  vessels,  «t  half  pistol  shot  dis- 
tance. The  wind  favoring,  the  remainder  of  the  squadron 
now  came  up,  and  at  four  o'clock  every  vessel  of  the  en- 
emy had  surrendered. 

12.  ^Intelligence  of  this  victory  was  conveyed  to  Har-  %jRom»t3M 
rison  in  the  following  laoooic  epistW :  "  We  have  met  the  -wm*i«*« 
enemy,  and  they  are  ours/'    The  way  to  Maiden  being 


•  tjofttm  mmdK^  ii  uttimtod  on  tbt  W.  ta&k  of  flMdoaky  Blvcr,  aboat  IUIma  mSOm  8. 
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Ait*i.TBM.  DOW  opened,  the  troops  of  Harrisoa  were  embarked,*  and 
■.  Bnt.  ir.  D'anaported  acroas  the  lake ;  but  General  Proctor  had  al- 
ready retired  with  all  hia  forces.    He  was  pursued,  and 
Out  a      m  the  6th  of  October  was  overtaken  on  the  river  Thamea,* 
about  eighty  ntilea  from  Detroit. 
■'  ^Sl£       ^^'  forces  were  Ibuad  advantageously  drawn  up 

"'"'  across  a  narrow  strip  of  woodland,  having  the  river  on  the 
left,  and  on  the  right  a  swamp — occupied  by  a  large  body 
of  fndiana^  under  Tecumseh.     On  the  firat  charge,  the 
main  body  of  the  enemy  in  fiixit  was  broken  ;  but  on  the 
left  the  contest  with  the  Indians  raged  for  some  time  with 
great  fury.     Animated  by  the  voice  and  conduct  of  their 
leader,  th?  Indians  fought  with  determined  courage,  un- 
til Tecumseh  himself  waa  alain.     The  victory  was  co«n- 
plete  ;  nearly  the  wSoIe  Ibrce  of  Proctor  being  killed  or 
taken.    By  a  rapid  dight  Proctor  saved  himeelf,  with  a 
small  portion  of  his  cavalry. 
a^gahiy       14.  'This  important  victory  effectually  broke  up  the 
M«Mcnr|i.  ™^(  Indian   confederacy  of  which  Teouroseh  waa  the 
head ;  recovered  the  territory  which  Hull  had  loat ;  and 
•^  terminated  the  war  on  the  western  frontier.     'But  before 
this,  the  influence  of  Tecumseh  had  been  exerted  upon 
the  southern  tribes,  and  the  Creeks  had  tnken  up  the 
hatchet,  and  commenced  a  war  of  plunder  and  devasta- 
tion. ■ 
ruimlu'       "■  'Late  in  August,'  a  large  body  of  Creek  Indiaos 
SSrutui  surprised  Fort  Mims,-!-  and  massacred  nearly  three  hun- 
VA^M.   dred  persons;  men,  women,  and  children.     Ob  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  intelligence.  General  Jackson,  at  the  head  of  a 
bo^  of  Tennessee  militia,  marched  into  the  Creek  counU^. 
A  detachment  of  nine  hundred  men  under  General  Cofiee 
surrounded  a  body  of  Indians  at__TalIushatchee,^  east  of  the 
i.M«.>.    Cooea  River,  and  killed'  about  ttvo  hundred,  not  a  single 


■  riH  noiwi,  >  line  d(  tiB«r  CmiWii,  ttowt  S.W-  ad  m- 
to*  Um  •oallHariMii  nxtnaltT  at  Liki  St.  Clalf.  Tfat  buUa 
of  Uw  Hums  w  ImcU  b—*  >  P>— •  fMti  tbm  Momlui 

tKn  JKmi,  Ib  AUbHM,  w  OB  tlH  E.  dda  of  AKbuu 
lUiw.ilwUkiaaUwibDnlBJantlia  wtttatta  KbUeIw, 
■nd  tbr»  mlka  N.K  bra  HeUlv.    iBh  Map.) 

J  IliAMtauJWt  nioo  lb*  B.  ikla  <f  TiUtaUtebw  Ci«k, 


fntn  FHt  StnUnr  *t  Tu  Iitinda.    (UapiT 

I  Aiaean  ni  dtHtod  no  th*  B.  buk  of  Oh  TiJliipdoM, 
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and  others,  soon  followed ;  in  all  which  the  Indians  were  !§!># 

defeated,  although  not  without  considerable  loss  to  the  uoiher 

Americans.     The  Creeks  made  their  last  stand  at  the  !^^*» 


great  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa ;  called  by  the  Indians  To*  jjgffff 
hopeka,*  and  by  th^  whites  Horse  Shoe  fiend.  *iam. 

17.  'Here  about  one  thousand  of  their  warriors,  with  «-  Bofiai  tf 
their  women  and  children,  had  assembled  in  a  fort  strongly  ^BofS^tiM 
fortified.     To  prevent  escape,  the  bend  was  encircled  oy      *^ 

a  strong  detachment  under  General  Co&e,  while  the  main 
body  under  General  Jackson  advanced  against  the  works 
in  front.  These  were  carried  by  assault;  but  the  In- 
dians, seeing  no  avenue  of  escape,  and  disdaining  to  sur- 
render, continued  to  fight,  with  desperation,  untu  nearly 
all  were  slain.  Only  two  or  three  Indian  warriors  were 
taken  prisoners.  In  this  battle*  the  power  of  the  Creeks  ^uvekv, 
was  broken,  and  their  few  remaining  chiels  soon  afier  ^'^ 
sent  in  their  submission. 

18.  'With  the  termination  of  the  British  and  Indian  t-ijLyMi 
war  in  the  west,  and  the  Indian  war  in  the  south,  the  nSffKin' 
latter  extending  into  the  spring  of  1814,  we  now  return 

to  resume  the  narrative  of  events  on  the  northern  fron- 
tier. 

II.  Events  in  the  North. — 1.  *0n  the  25th  of  April,  *J5gJgj!r 
General  Dearborn,  with  1700  men,  embarked  at  Saokett's  hrgwini 
Harbor,f  on  board  the  fleet  of  Commodore  Chaunoe^,  with      Aghi 
the  design  of  making  an  attack  on  York,:^  the  capital  of 
Upper  Canada,  the  great  depository  of  British  military 
stores,  wh^ioe  the  western  posts  were  suoplied.     *0n  the  f.  a»m»  « 
27th  the  Uoops  landed,  although  opposed  at  the  water's  *^* 
edge  by  a  large  force  of  British  and  Indians,  who  were 
soon  driven  back  to  the  garrison,  a  mile  and  a  half  dis- 
tant. 

2.  'Led  on  by  General  Pike,  the  troops  had  already 


carried  one  batt^  by  assault,  and  were  advancing  against  «<«MMr 
the  main  works,  when  the  enemy's  magazine  blew  up,  f^vTwt, 
hurling  immense  quantities  of  stone  and  timber  upon  the 
advancing  columns,  and  killing  and  wounding  more  than 
200  men.  The  gallant  Pike  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
the  troops  were,  for  a  moment,  thrown  into  confusion ; 
but  recovering  from  the  shock,  they  advanced  upon  the 
town,  of  which  they  soon  gained  possession.  General 
Sheafib  escaped  with  the  principal  part  of  the  regular 


•  Ibh^ptha^ormm  Shot  Aotf,  to  alwiit  Ibrtj  mllM  8.B.  ftom  TUlOts^,  mm  the  H.B. 
»kthM  iMiiii  ill  mull  V  nfT^lra  OnliTlOi  ^^   ww* 
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ANALT8IA  tfpops,  but  lost  all  his  baggage,  books,  and  papers,  and 

abandoned  public  property  to  a  large  amount. 
L  Att^m       8.  'The  object  of  the  expedition  having  been  attained, 
the  squadron  returned  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  but  soon  af^er 
sailed  for  the  Niagara  frontier.     The  British  on  the  oppo- 
site  Canadian  shore,  being  inibrmed  of  the  departure  of 
the  fleet,  seized  the  opportunity  of  making  an  attack  on 
Sackett's  Harbor.     On  the  27th  of  May,  Uieir  squadron 
appeared  before  the  town,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  29th, 
one  thousand  troops,  commanded  by  Sir  George  Prevost, 
effected  a  landing, 
n  nmrmat.      4.  'While  the  advance  of  the  British  was  checked  by  a 
small  body  of  regular  troops.  General  Brown  rallied  the 
militia,  and  directed  their  march  towards  the  landing; 
when  Sir  George  Prevost,  believing  that  his  retreat  was 
about  to  be  cut  o^  re-embarked  his  troops  so  hastily,  as 
to  leave  behind  most  of  his  wounded. 
t.Etmt»  cm      5.  *On  the  veiy  day  of  the  appearance  of  the  British 
'^ftSXS*  before  Sackett's  Harbor,  the  American  fleet  and  land  troops 
mad6  an  attack  on  Fort  Geoi^e,  on  the  Niagara  frontier  ; 
a. Mv  AT.    v^oh,  afler  a  short  defence,  was  abandoned*  by  the  enemy. 
The  British  then  retreated  to  the  heights  at  the  head  of 
Burlington  Bay,*  closely  pursued  by  Generals  Chandler 
and  Winder  at  the  head  of  a  superior  force.     In  a  night 
kJviwt.    attack^  on  the  American  camp,  the  enemy  were  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss ;  although  in  the  darkness  and  con- 
fusion, both  Generals  Chandler  and  Winder  were  taken 
prisoners. 
4.  SMfKt ««-     6.  ^During  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  few  events  of 
^SSStSir^  importance  occurred  on  the  northern  frontier.     Immedi- 
Afjiwunr.  ^^^y  afler  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  General  Harrison,  with 
a  part  of  his  regular  force,  proceeded  to  Bufftdojf.  where 
c  Cfianfi^  he  arrived  on  the  24th  of  October.     *Soon  afler,  he  closed 
'^ —      his  military  career  by  a  resignation  of  his  commission. 
General  Dearborn. had  previously  withdrawn  from  tlie 
service,  and  his  command  had  been  given  to  General  Wil- 
kinson. 
cPtaRfor       7-  •General   Armstrong,  who  had  recently  been  ap 
'^  '        pointed  secretary  of  war,  had  planned  another  invasion  of 
Canada.     The  army  of  the  centre,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  General  Wilkinson,  and  that  of  the  North, 
under  General  Hampton,  were  to  unite  at  some  point  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  co-operate  for  the  reduction  of 
Montreal. 

<  BmVmgt^m  Sap  li  ftt  Om  WMtarn  axlnnnlly  of  Lftke  O&tttia,  tUi^-ftvw  wOm  W-ftom 
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8.  'After  many  difficulties  and  unavoidable  delays,  late    181S. 

m  the  season  the  scattered  detachments  of  the  army  of  the  " 

centre,  comprising  about  7000  men  embarked*  from  French  i^SpSSS' 
Creek,*  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  progress  of  the"^^*^ 
army  being  impeded  by  numerous  parties  of  the  enemy  ^^wa*■ 
on  the  Canada  shore,  General  Brown  was  landed  and  sent  "Si  mS 
m  advance  to  disperse  them.  On  the  11th  an  enlace-  ^^ 
ment  occurred  near  Williamsburg,!  in  which  the  AmSi. 

cans  lost  more  than  300  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Bntish  loss  was  less  than  200.  On  the  next  day  the  army 
arrived  at  St.  Regis,^  when  General  Wilkinson,  leawung 
that  the  troops  expected  from  Plattsbui^  would  be  unable 
to  jom  him,  was  forced  to  abandon  the  project  of  attacking 
Montreal.  He  then  retired  with  his  forces  to  French  MillsJ 
where  he  encamped  for  the  winter. 

9.  "In  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  a  few  events  deserv-  a.  Svemtm 
ing  noUce  occurred  on  the  Niagara  frontier.     In  Decern-  %£t!ff*: 
ber,  General  McClure,  commanding  at  Fort  George,  aban-  ^feSCSy 
doned'^  that  post  on  the  approach  of  the  British  :  havinir   ^r^^^ 
previously  reduced  the  Canadian  village  of  Newark^  to 
«shee.«     A  few  days  later,  a  force  of  British  and  Indians   e.  ne«.  i^ 
surprised  and  gained  possession^  of  Fort  Niagara ;  and  in    d.  Dte.  m 
revenge  for  the  burning  of  Newark,  the  villages  of  Youngs- 
town,**  Lewi8ton,tt  Manchester4:t  «mJ  the  Indian  Tus- 

^ora  villagers  were  reduced  to  ashes.     On  the  80th, 
Black  Rock  and  Buffalo  were  burned.  d^  „, 

in.  Naval  Events,  and  Events  on  the  Sea-coast. 
— 1.^  *During  the  year  1813,  the  ocean  was  the  theatre  of  *  i«w«/  ton^ 
many  sanguinary  conflicts  between  separate  armed  vessels  -^jStlii? 
of  England  and  the  United  States.     •On  the  !^th  of  Feb.    8.  sn^^g^ 
ruary,  the  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  commanded  by  Captain  "JS^^KST 
Lawrence,  engaged-  the  British  brig  Peacock,  of  about  '^SiJ^'^ 
equal  force.     After  a  fierce  conflict  of  only  fifteen  minutes,    •  oar uie 
the  Peacock  struck  her  colors,  displaying,  at  the  same  time,  "^  •'°" 


Ctnu^y  V,  T.,  t«ieDt7>-flfe  milM  N.  E  fton  WiUinnitraiK.  -»«•«» 

-i^M  ^^*tf2?  *i*2S,.**^»  ■*"*•  "•^  ^*^  Covingtoiu  from  Oraona  Oortiulon. 

.J-^**^*»  5?^  **"**  iWtyoftt,  liM  at  tbo  enttBiieo  of  Nlacam  Slfor  into  I^ftie  Obtelo. 
moiito  Fort  Nkgam.    (See  Map,  p.  461.)  ^^  ubww, 

••  xaimtrcrMm  Is  ono  mile  8.  fttun  Fort  Nlaganu 

ft  LewisUm  i»  MTea  milw  S.  from  Fort  NlMua.    (8m  Uap,  p.  4Si.) 

n  Tlutnamgp9i  Mimekt9ter,  warn  eidled  iVu^B«ni  FeOU^  on  the  Aaorien  rfdo  oTttB 

OvMt  Ci^xaet,"  «n»toeiii  milM  from  Uk»  Oatttlo.    (Map,  p.  461,  Mid  p.  46^) 

«f  n»  Zteear0mTiliscit|«tiuworl»armi]MX.fromLvwli^^  (SMlbp,  pw46L) 
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AKixma.  a  signal  of  distress.    She  was  found  to  be  sinking  rapidly; 
"and  although  the  greatest  exertions  were  made  to  save  hei 
crew  she  went  down  jn  a  few  minutes,  carrying  with  her  nine 
British  seamen,  and  three  brave  and  generous  Americana. 
1.  Be^vem       2.  'The  tide  of  fortune,  so  loi^  with  the  Americans, 
pe^utmdtheDow  tumed  in  favor  of  the  British.     On  the  return  of 
***~'*^    Captain  Lawrence  to  the  United  States,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  opmmand  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  then  lying  in 
Boston  harbcMr.    With  a  crew  of  newly  enlisted  men,  partly 
fersigners,  he  hastily  put  to  sea  on  the  1st  of  June,  in 
search  of  the  British  frigate  Shannon ;  which,  with  a  se- 
lect crew,  had  recently  appeared  off  the  coast,  challaiging 
any  American,  frigate  of  equal  force  to  meet  her.     On  the 
|«M  1.     same  day  the  two  vessels  met,  and  engaged  with  great 
fury.     In  a  few  minutes  every  officer  who  could  take 
command  of  the  Chesapeake  was  either  killed  or  wounded ; 
the  vessel,  greatly  disabled  in  her  rigging,  became  en- 
tangled with  the  Shannon ;  the  enemy  DMided,  and,  after 
a  short  but  bloody  struggle,  hoisted  the  British  flag, 
a  Qvf.  jlmv     9.  'The  youthful  and  intrepid  Lawrence,  who,  by  his 
jSStmmt  previous  victory  and  magnanimous  conduct,  had  become 
"^^**"'-    the  favorite  of  the  nation,  was  mortally  wounded  early  in 
the  aeti(Mi.     As  he  was  carried  below,  he  issued  his  last 
heroic  order,  ^^^BunH  give  up  the  ship  ;''  words  which  ar^ 
consecrated  to  his  memory,  and  which  have  become  the 
motto  of  the  American  navy.    The  bodies  of  Captain 
Lawrence  and  Lieutenant  Ludlow— the  second  in  com- 
mand— ^were  conveyed  to  Halifax,  where  they  were  in- 
terred  with  appropriate  civil  and  military  honors ;  and  no 
testimony  of  respect  that  was  due  to  their  memories  was 
left  unpaid. 
Aw.  14.        4.  *0n  the  14th  of  August,  the  American  brig  Argus, 
**  Mt^kT"  ^^^  ^  successful  cruise  m  the  British  Channel,  in  which 
paSflMi.    she  captured  more  than  twenty  English  vessels,  was  her. 
self  captured,  after  a  severe  combat,  by  the  brig  Pelican, 
c  Tkt^buer  a  British  vessel  of  about  equal  force.     *In  September  foU 
''^amSf:*^  lowing,  the  British  brig  Boxer  surrendered*  to  the  Ameri^ 
«.  smt.  I.    can  bng  JEUiterprise,  near  the  coast  of  Maine,  after  an  en- 
gagement of  forty  minutes.    The  cornmanders  of  both 
vessels  fell  in  the  action,  and  were  interred  t^eside  each 
other  at  Portland,  with  military  honors. 
\m%f2u      ^'  "^^"'^g  ^  summer.  Captain  Porter,  of  the  frigate 
AwiAMA  Essex,  after  a  long  and  successful  cruise  in  the  Atlantic, 
visited  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  he  captured  a  great  num- 
h.»«Mh«.  ^^  ^^  British  vessels.     Early  in  the  following  year,  the 
uit.       Essex  was  captured^  in  the  harbor  of  Valparaiso,*  by  a 


*  ^ilS^dMfilMlyal  9ort«roiiBi,l»^«bigr«r«h*F)MlicOeMB,rix^anMH.W 
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Britnh  frigate  and  sloop  of  superior  foroe.  *The  nnme>  1§U« 
rous  privateers,  which,  during  this  year,  as  well  as  \he  ~ 
former,  Tisited  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  seriously  ao^ 
noyed  the  British  shipping,  in  general  sustained  the  high 
character  which  the  American  flag  had  already  gained 
for  daring  and  intrepidity,  and  generous  treatment  of  the 
vanquished. 

6.  'Meanwhife,  on  the  sea^soast,  a  disgraceful  war  of  ^t»« 
havoc  and  destruction  was  carried  on  hy  large  detach-  "" 
ments  from  the  British  navy.  Most  of  the  shipping  in 
Delaware  Bay  wss  destroyed.  Early  in  the  season,  a 
British  squadron  entered  the  Chesapeake,  and  friundeied 
and  homed  several  villages.  At  Hampton,*  the  inhahi- 
taijtB  were  suhjected  to  the  grossest  outrages  from  the  brutal 
soldiery.  The  blockade  of  the  northern  ports  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Commodore  Hardy,  a  brave  and  honorable  offi- 
cer, whose  conduct  is  pleasingly  contrasted  with  that  ci 
the  comfluuider  of  the  squadron  in  the  Chesapeake. 


SECTION  IV. 
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DiTxsions. — J.  Events  «n  the  Niagara  IVontier, — JX  Events  in  the  ut  jnvMmw. 
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I.    EVBNTS    ON    THB    Nu«ARA    FrONTIBB.-— 1.   *A    few      1814. 

events  of  Indian  warfore,  which  occurred  in  the  early  ^J^^ 
part  of  this  year,  have  already  been  narrated*  in  the  pre-    '  for*. 
vious  section.     *Early  in  the  season,  2000  men,  under  J-  J^JJJJJj 
General  Brown,  were  detached  from  the  army  of  Genend   Jrotntrmi 
Wilkinson,  and  marched  to  Saokett's  HarbcHr,  but  were     ^^^^ 
soon  after  ordered  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  in  contempla- 
tion  of  another  invasion  of  Canada. 

2.  *EUiTly  en  the  morning  of  the  third  of  July,  Generals     Mr  s. 
Scott  and  Ripley,  at  the  head  of  about  9000  men,  crossed  ^,£SSSiS? 
the  Niagara  River,  and  surprised  and  took  possession  of    gy^*^ 
Fort  Erief  without  opposition.    On  the  following,  day,      J^ntf- 
Cienerai  Brown  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  his 
forces  to  Chippeway  ;f  where  the  enemy,  under  General 
Biall,  were  intrenched  in  a  strong  position.     On  the 


•  HmiprMi,  in  Vtastafe,  ti  ^ttmakei  voHii  of  Jmnm  Blvw.  near  Ita  aoolh,  nd  on  Um  W 
tUmot  BoniKOB  Umr,  febost  a  mil*  from  Ui  entmco  Into  Sumpboa  Itoidt.    (Mm,  p.  ISS.) 
t  F\trt  Bri«  te  on  n*  Ouiftda  rid»  of  Iflafuft  Blrer,  nearly  oypoalt*  Blaek  Book,     (am 
p.  4&1.) 


t  CUppnoof  -VUk^  ii  OB  Iha  W.  boak  of  Ifloan  Slver,  at  tbe  nouth  oTChippowtrCfewl^ 
two  ndlflo  8.  from  ttio  ftlta,  and  ilsleeii  mOm  N/tom  tatt Xrlo.  Tho  battlo  ntMrJUk  ynm 
«MsMtattM9Maoblb»B.iUtof  Oioemk.    CBooMap,iio>ftpi«»i  td«>llap,p.4a.) 
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AKUTCU.  monuog  of  the  6th,  General  Rmll  appeared  before  the 
— J^^; —  Amerioao  camp,  »nd  the  tvro  ermies  met  in  the  open 
.     field ;  but  after  a  severe  battle,  tbe  enemy  withdrew  to 
their  intrenchmente,  with  a  loes  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
tnisBing,  of  about  500   men.     Tbe  total  American   loes 
waa838. 
LBtiimrtmi      8.  'GenenU    Riall,    after  hia  defeat,    fell   bock    upon 
£SSiiSt  Queenatown,  sod  thenoe  to  Burlington  Heights,*  where 
^S^XmT^  be  waa  etrangly  reenforced  by  General  Drummond,  who 
assumed  the  oommand.     The  Americans  advanced  and 
encamped  near  the  Falls  of  Niagara.'}'     About  sunset  on 
Jdr*.     the  evening  of  the  S5th,  the  enemy  again  made  their  ap- 
pearance, and  the  two  armies  engaged  at  Lundy's  Lane,^ 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Fails,  where  waa  fbugbt 
the  most  obstinate  battle  that  occurred  during  the  war. 
a  TMui^      4.  'General  Scott,  leading  the  adTance,  first  engaged 
'TSSi      the  enemy,  and  ccHitoided  for  an  hour  against  a  force 
greatly  lus  superior ;  when  both  parties  were  reenforced 
by  the  main  bodies  of  the  two  armies,  and  the  battle  was 
renewed  with  increased  fury.     Major  Jessup,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  fallen  upon  the  flank  anil  rear  of  the  eitemy ; 
and,  in  the  darkness,  General  Rial!  and  his  suite  were 
made  prisoners.     As  the  British  artillery,  placed  on  au 
eminence,  sorely  annoyed  the  Americans  in  every  part  of 
the  field,  it  became  evident  that  the  victory  depended  upon 
carrying  the  battery. 
aTAkwtf      5.  *Ck>lonel  Miller  was  asked  if  he  could  storm  the  bat. 
MM'*,     tery.     "  I  can  try,  sir,"  was  the  laaxiio  answer.     Pla- 
cing himself  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  be  advanced 
steuily  up  the  ascent,  while  every  discha^  of  the  ene. 
my'e  oanooD  and  musketry  rapidly  thinned  his  ranks. 
But  nothing  conld  restrain  the  impetnoeity  of  hte  men, 
who,  in  a  desperate  charge,  gained  possessim  of  the  bat- 
tery ;  and  thia  American  line  was  immediately  formed 
t.  fdMb-jk-  upon  the  ground  previously  occupied  by  the  enemy. 
SSt.mStf     6.  'The  atttentioD  of  both  armies  was  now  directed  to 
tl^S^St*  this  position  ;  fmd  three  desperate  and  sanguinary  cffi>rts 
Tio.  or  mtanji  ""»•    were  made  by  the  whole  British  force  to  re- 
I   gain  it,  but  without  success.    In  the  third  at- 


tvrtofttj  IB  the  world,    ^i  ikil*U7 
Uh  andrt  U  lakM  EapufciT,  iTkh- 


Ei»(  hlfta.  viiti  ■  nurUlwthUaf  tfaoDler,  wblcbDub*  bwl. 
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tempt  General  Drummond  was  wounded,  when  his  forces,  lgl4« 
beaten  back  with  a  heavy  loss,  were  withdrawn  ;  and  the 
Americans  were  lefl  in  quiet  possession  of  the  field.  The 
British  force  engaged  in  this  action  was  about  5000  men, 
nearly  one- third  greater  than  that  of  the  American.  The 
total  loss  of  the  former  was  878  men,  of  the  latter  858. 

7.  'Generals  Brown  and  Scott  havini?  been  wounded,  i- Ctaniwqf 
the  command  devolved  upon  General  Ripley,  who  deemed  9venia  on  tht 
it  prudent  to  retire  to  Fort  Erie;  where,  on  the  4th  of     finSSS?, 
August,  he  was  besieged  by  Greneral  Drummond,  at  the 

head  of  5000  men.  Soon  after  General  Gaines  arrived  at 
the  fort,  and  being  the  senior  officer,  took  the  command. 
Early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  enemy  made  an 
assault  upon  the  fort,  but  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of 
nearly  a  thousand  men, 

8.  On  the  17th  of  September,  General  Brown  having 
previously  resumed  the  command,  a  successful  sortie  was 
made  from  the  fort,  and  the  advance  works  of  the  besieg- 
ers were  destroyed.  The  enemy  soon  afler  retired  to 
Fort  George,  on  learning  that  General  Izard  was  ap- 
proaching  from  Platlsburg,  with  reenforcements  for  the 
American  army.  In  November,  Fort  Erie  was  aban- 
doned*^ and  destroyed,  and  the  American  troops,  recrossing  «.  not  s. 
the  river,  went  into  winter  quarters  at  BuOTalo,^  Black  b.  n.  p.  «•. 
Rock,«  and  Batavia.*  o.  n.  i>.  m. 

II.  Events  in  the  Vicinity  of  Lake  Champlain. —  «.  jrgjwwfitt 
1.  *Late  in  February,  General  Wilkinson  broke  up  his    wukinMon 
winter  quarters  at  French  Mills,**  and  removed  his  army  '^HmSi!^ 
to  Plattsburg.     In  March,  he  penetrated  into  Canada,  and  d.  see  p.  ist. 
attacked*  alK)dy  of  tlie  enemy  posted  at  La  Colle,f  on  the  «-  Mwcbso. 
Sorel ;  but  being  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  he  again 
returned  to  Plattsburg,  where  he  was  soon  afler  super- 
seded  in  command  by  General  Izard. 

!•  *In  August,  General  Izard  was  despatched  to  the  z-Bventt that 
Niagara  frontier  with  5000  men,  leaving  General  Macomb  mS£inn«tv 
in  command  at  ^lattsburg  with  only  1500.,   The  British  vGen.umL 
.  in  Canada  having  been  strongly  reenforced  by  the  veterans 
who  hrfd  served  under  Wellington,  in  Europe,  early  in 
September  Sir  George  Prevost  advanced  against  Platts- 
burg, at  the  head  of  14,000  men,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
attempt  was  made  to  destroy  the  American  flotilla  on  Lake  «•  ^«*  an 
Champlain,  commanded  by  Commodore  MacDonough.  «rmyamc 

3.  *On  the  6th  of  September,  the  enemy  arrived  at  ptSSSg, 


•  Batavioj  the  eapltal  of  OeiiMee  County,  N.  T.,  la  ritiufeed  on  Tonaw»B<la  Creek,  aboot 
tarty  miles  KJi.  from  BuAJo. 
t  La  CMb,  on  ttie  W.  Imakof  the  SonI,  la  ai«»  flnt  town  In  Canada,  N.  of  tbe  Can^  Ite^ 

feCoU0  mil,  whan  fta  prindpal  baltto  oonimd,  waa  ttixM  mttaa  N.  from  Ite  ^UlBca  of 
AtowB* 
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AWALOTis.  Plattsbarg.  The  troops  of  Oeneral  Macomb  withdrew 
a.  K.  p.  4st.  '^ci'o^  ^e  Saranac  ;*  and,  during  four  days,  withstood  all 
the  attempts  of  the  enemy  to  force  a  passage.  About 
0ept.li.  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  a  general  can- 
nonading  was  commenced  on  the  American  works ;  and, 
soon  after,  the  British  fleet  of  Commodore  Downie  bore 
down  and  engaged  that  of  Commodore  MacDonough,  Ijrins 
in  the  harbor.  After  an  action  of  two  hours,  tii^  guns  of 
the  enemy's  squadron  were  silenced,  and  most  of  their 
vessels  captured. 

ISf^iS"  *•  ''^®  ^^^  ^^  *^®  '*^^  continued  until  nightfall. 
rroF^md  Three  desperate  but  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  by 
ceriim  oMCfti  the  British  to  cross  the  stream,  and  storm  the  American 

A^HS&_ 

works.  After  witnessing  the  capture  of  the  fleet,  the 
efforts  of  the  enemy  relaxed,  and,  at  dusk,  they  commenced 
a  hasty  retreat ;  ifeaving  behind  their  sick  and  wounded, 
together  with  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores.  The 
total  British  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  prisoners,  and  de- 
serters, was  estimated  at  2500  men. 

fLBventtm        III.   EVBNTS  ON  THE  ATLANTIC  CoAST.— 1.   *0n  the  !«. 

tk^^SmSr  turn  of  spring  the  British  renewed  their  practice  of  pet^ 
^^**'     plundering  on  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  made 
frequent  inroads  on  the  unprotected  settlements  along  its 
AflTifc     borders.     'On  the  19th  of  August,  the  British  general, 
amnSSSSV  ^^^^^>  landed  at  Benedict,  on  me  Patuxent,*  with  5000 
.aen.Bmf.    men,  and  commenced  his  march  towards  Washington, 
I.  The  Amtr-  <The  American  flotilla,  under  Commodore  Barney,  ^ng 
lem^Aotuim,  fj^^^^^  up  the  riter,  was  abandoned  and  burned, 
ttR(mupf       2.  ^Instead  of  proceeding  directly  to  Washington,  the 
m^tTSSb   enemy  passed  higher  up  the  Patuxent,  and  approached  the 
%J{fSy*  city  by  the  way  of  Biadensburg.f    Here  a  stand  was 
T^^f^tan.  made,^  but  the  militia  fled  after  a  short  resistance,  although 
•    ^^'  ***    a  body  of  seamen  and  marines,  under  Commodore  Barney, 
maintained  their  ground  until  they  were  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  the  commodore  tidcen  prisoner.     The  en* 
emy  then  proceeded  to  Washington,  burned  the  capitol, 
president's  house,  and  many  other  buildings,  aftjr  which 
they  made  a  hasty  retreat  to  their  shipping. 
j£SS!££      ^'  *^^  ^®  mean  time,  another  portion  of  the  fleet  as- 
cended the  Potomac,  and,  on  the  29th,  reached  Alexan- 
dria ;i  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  obliged  to  purchase 
the  preservation  of  their  city  from  pillage  and  burning. 


•  Tkt  Paiuxent  Hint  enters  tb«  Ghepapeitlw  from  tbe  N. W.,  twtntr  mflw  N.  from  Um  month 
of  (bo  Tototnae.  Snudia  If  on  Che  W.  bcnlt  of  the  Pfetuent,  twraty-firo  miles  from  Ue  toottth, 
and  lUrtgf^Te  nSlae  8X  from  Weehington. 
,  I  SUul*tuAnrg  iB  tlz  mnen'  N.&  from  WinhlngCop.    fSee  Map,  ]>.  i4%^ 


.  Atfxaiufrin  tela  tbo  DtetrietoT  colamtrfih  on  the  W.  iMok  of  fbe  Pe*oaMA,ee««a 
below  WaeUBflfeoB.    (Bee  Map,  p.  412.) 
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by  tlie  somncler  of  all  the  merohandiae  in  the  town,  and    lil4* 
the  shipping  at  the  wharves. 

4«  *  After  the  sttooeasful  attack  OB  Washington,  General  iimtk$vi^ 
Ross  sailed  up  the  Chesapeake ;  and  on  the  19th  of  Sep.   jSSSSiSC 
tember,  landed  at  North  Point,*  lourteen  miles  ftom  Bald.  .a.»b>m«p> 
more;  and  immediately  commenced  his  march  towards  the 
city.     In  a  slight  skirmish  G^eral  Ross  was  killed,  biit 
the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Bjxxike,  con- 
tinued the  march,  and  a  battle  of  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  was  fought  with  a  body  of  militia  under  General 
Striker.     The  militia  then  retreated  in  good  order  to  the 
Hefences  of  the  city,  where  the  enemy  made  their  appear- 
ance the  next  morning.^  b.  swt  m 

5.  'By  this  time,  the  fleet  had  adraaced  up  the  Patape-  ^.Jttaoton 
CO,*  and  commenced  a  bombardment  oi  Fort  McHenry,f    mfumy 
which  was  continued  during  the  day  and  most  of  the  loU  Sept.  la.  u. 
lowing  night,  but  without  making  any  unfavorable  im- 
pression,  either  upon  the  strength  of  the  work,  or  the  spirit 

of  the  garrison.     'The  land  forces  of  the  enemy,  afler  re-  a  TAsr*- 

maining  all  day  in  front  of  the  American  works,  and  mak-  ^'^^ 
ing  many  demonstrations  of  attack, 'silently  withdrew  early 

the  next  morning,^  and  during  die  following  night  em-  «.  sept  14. 
barked  on  board  their  shipping. 

6.  *In  the  mean  dme  the  coast  of  New  Bngland  did  not  4.  TkamroM 
escape  the  ravages  of  war.     Formidable  squadrons  were  %2uSr 
kept  up  before  the  ports  of  New  York,  New  Londofi,  and  '*^ 
Boston ;  and  a  vast  quantity  of  shipping  foil  into  the  bands 

of  the  enemy.     In  August,  Stonington:):  was  bombarded^'  d.  a^ji.  •.m 
by  Commodore  Haidy,  and  several  attempts  were  made  to 
land,  which  were  successfully  opposed  by  the  militia. 
IV.  ETBirrs  in  thb  Sourn,  and  Closs  or  thb  War. 


— ^1.  'During  the  month  of  August,  several  British  ships  of  ft.  r«nt 
war  arrived  at  the  Spani^  port  of  Pensacola,  took  possession  SXSkmtSt 
of  the  forts,  with  the  consent  of  the  authorities,  and  fitted  ^T&Mt 
oat  an  expedition  against  Fort  Bowyer,§  commanding  the 
entrance  to  the  bay  and  harbor  of  Mobile.]|     After  the 
loss  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  a  considerable  number  of  men 


Om  K.W.»  •boai  il|(litar-fiT«  vilw  N.  fton  tint  oMMitbof  H    4p^^K*^g^aapmn»r 
the  PotoBMe.    (fl«eMi9.) 

t  7\rt  MkBnur^  on  Ite W.  ddt  of  tha  MitaaM  to 
BtlUooN  Hari>ar,abo«ltwoaikibttawtb»dtj.    (Bm 

lUp) 

t  Qm  fllltst  of  Jloii4mfw  ■ait oil  by  (to  tiiHiy, 
ii  on  »  nutov  ponfaumU  •xtendlac  ivfeo  the  SooaA, 
allBs  B.  from  H«w  London* 


f  Fort  Smoptr.  now  ooUod  Fort  JVomm,  If  on  MobOo 
pointy  on  tb«  B.  wle  of  tho  entnmct  to  MobUo  B«jr,  thlxty 

B  Hrttfa,  in  Alftbonift,toonth«W.«ldoartho  tiwrof  tiw  ■»»  sum,  omx  Im  tntoMwo 
tatoMpliitoBi^    llMllip,p.4fi6.) 
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AitALtart.  in  killed  and  wounded/  the  Armament  retamed  to  Pensa- 

a.  Fortftt-     cola. 

'Jjj^g^fjr      ^'  'General  Jadunn,  then  oommanding  at  the  South, 
t.  Mooemmm  after  having  remonstrated  in  yain  with  the  goyemor  of 
%SSSt  Pensaoda,  for  afiR>rding  shelter  and  protection  to  the  en- 
emies of  the  United  States,  marphea  against  the  place, 
K  Not.  t.    stormod^  the  town,  and  compelled  the  British  lo  evacuate* 
«.  vm.  %.    Ylondsi.     Returning  to  his  head^quarters  at  Mobile,  he  re- 
ceived authentic  information  that  preparations  were  making 
£>r  a  formidable  invasion  of  Louisiana,  and  an  attack  oo 
New  Orleans, 
fl  wtorri-       d.  'He  immediately  repaired'  to  that  city,  which  he 
oriflmt.  Smi  fouod  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  alarm.     By  bis  exertions, 
^^Irf^ffly  order  and  confidence  were  restored  ;  the  militia  were  or* 
dDwi^a.    g^z^  ;  fortifications  were  erected;  and,  finally,  martial 
law  was  proclaimed  ;  which,  although  a  violatimi  of  the 
constitution,  was  deemed  indispensable  for  the  safety  of 
the  country,  and  a  measure  justified  by  necessity, 
t.  jfTiM2^      4.  'On  the  6th  of  December  a  large  British  squadron 
i^liJSS^  appeared  ofiT  the  harbor  of  Pensaoola,  and  on  the  lOth  en- 
mitSfiSm  ^^^^  Lake  Borgne,*  the  n^^rest  avenue  of  approach  to 
japrgm     New  Orleans.     Here  a  small  squadron  of  American  gun- 
boats, under  Lieutenant  Jones,  was  attacked,  and  afier  a 
sanguinary  conflict,   in   which  the  killed  and   wounded 
of  the  enemy  exceeded  the  whole  number  of  the  Amer 
«.  Om.  m.    icans,  was  compelled  to  surrender.* 
4.  Night  qf       5.  *0n  the  22d  of  December,  about  2400  of  the  enemy 
'^  *^     reached  the  Mississippi,  nine  miles  below  New  Orleans,! 
where,  on  the  following  night,  they  were  surprised  by  an 
unexpected  and  vigorous  attack  upcxi  their  camp,  which 
tbey  succeeded  in  repelling,  after  a  loss  of  400  men  in 
killed  and  wounded. 
f.  Attmkton      6.  *Jackson  now  withdrew  his  troops  to  his  intrench- 
^JSSH^  ments,  four  miles  below  the  city.     On  the  28th  of  Decern- 
her  and  Ist  of  January,  these  were  vigorously  cannonaded 
by  the  enemy,  but  without  success.     On  the  morning  of 
the  8th  of  January,  Greneral  Paokenham,  the  command- 
er-in-chief  of  the  British,  advanced  against  the  American 
intrenchments  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  number, 
ing  more  than  12,000  men. 
JoLi.  "^^  'Behind  their  breastworks  of  cotton  bales,  which  no 

*mm^  balls  could  penetrate,  6000  Americans,  mostly  militia, 
but  the  best  marksmen  in  the  land,  silently  awaited  the 
attack.  When  the  advancing  columns  had  approached 
within  reach  of  the  batteries,  they  were  met  by  an  inces- 
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Bant  and  destniotive  oannoDade  ;  but  closing  their  ranks  1815> 
as  fast  as  they  were  opened,  Ihey  continued  steadily  to  — ~-'*"~~" 
advance,  until  they  came  within  reach  of  the  American 
musketry  and  rifles.  The  extended  American  line  now 
presented  one  vivid  stream  of  fire,  throwing  the  enemy 
into  confusion,  and  covering  the  plain  with  the  wounded 
and  the  dead. 

8.  *In  an  attempt  to  rally  his  troops,  General  Packen-  Jl^fSmat^ 
ham  was  killed  ;  General  Gibbs,  the  second  in  command,  u»sium». 
was  mortally  wounded,  and   General   Keene   severely. 

The  enemy  now  fled  in  dismay  from  the  certain  death 
which  seemed  to  await  them;  no  one  was  disposed  to 
issue  an  order,  nor  would  it  have  been  obeyed  had  any 
been  given.  General  Lambert,  on  whom  the  command 
devolved,  being  unable  to  check  the  flight  of  the  troops, 
retired  to  his  encampment,  leaving  700  dead,  and  more 
than  1000  wounded,  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  loss  of 
the  Americans  was  only  seven  killed  and  six  wounded. 
The  whole  British  army  hastily  withdrew  and  retreated 
to  their  shipping. 

9.  *This  was  the  last  important  action  of  the  war  on  %  smmuom 
the  land.     The  rejoicings  of  victory  were  speedily  fol-  iulS^sSw 
lowed  by  the  welcome  Udings  that  a  treaty  of  peace  be-  ^^SStStS!^ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britlan  had  been  con-       **^* 
eluded  in  the  previous  December.     A  little  later  the  war 
lingered  on  the  ocean,  closing  there,  as  on  the  land,  with 
victory  adorning  the  laurels  of  the  republic.     In  Febru- 
ary, the  Constitution  captured  the  Cyane  and  the  Levant 

on  the  Island  of  Maderia  /  and  in  March,  the  Hornet  a.  n.  p.  ut. 
captured  the  brig  Penguin,  off  the  coast  of  Brazil.     The 
captured  vessels,  in  both  cases,  wem  stronger  in  men  and 
in  guns  than  the  victors. 

10.  *The  opposition  o£  a  portion  of  the  federal  party  to     1814. 
the  war  has  already  been  mentioned.^     The  dissatisfac-  ^SS^Smu 
tion  prevailed  somewhat  extensively  throughout  the  New  ijjjgj tot^ 
England  States ;  and,  finally,  complaints  were  made  that  eomptanw 
the  general  government,  looking  upon  the  New  England  tfuseuf^Eng* 
people  with  uncalled-for  jealousy,  did  not  affi>rd  them  that  t^^^L 
protection  to  which  their  burden  of  the  expenses  of  the  see  alio  um 
war  entitled  them.     They  likewise  complamed  that  the    •«*»*«• 
war  was  badly  managed ;  and  some  of  the  more  zeal- 
ous opponents  of  the  administration   proposed,  that  not 

only  the  militia,  but  the  revenue  also,  of  the  New  Eng- 
land  States,  should  be  retained  at  home  for  their  own  de- 
fence. 

11.  ^Finally,  in  December,  1814,  a  convention  of  dele-  4^y<»»tj|gi 
mites  appointed   by  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts, 
5oimeGdcut,  and  Rhode  Island,  and  a  partial  representa- 
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AXAtvsis.  tion  ffom  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  assembled  at 
Hartford,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  grievances 
of  which  the  people  complained,  and  for  devising  some 
measures  for  their  redress. 
i.Howre-        12.  'The  convention  was  denounced  in  the  severest 
juSSi^Sr^  terms  by  the  friends  of  the  administration,  who  branded  it 
''^iSm!^  wi^h  odium,  as  giving  encouragement  to  the  enemy,  and 
t.  Proem*-   as  being  treasonable  to  the  general  government.     *The 
iSS£Sn.  pfooeedings  of  the  cmivention,  however,  were  not  as  ob- 
jectionable as  many  anticipated  ;  its  most  important  mea- 
sure being  the  recommendation  of  several  amendments  in 
the  constitution,  and  a  statement  of  grievances,  many  oi 
which  were  real,  but  which  necessarily  arose  out  of  n 
I.  Pmiy/M'  state  of  war.     'As  the  news  of  peace  arrived  soon  after 
'^         the  adjournment  of  the  convention,  the  causes  of  disquiet 
were  removed ;   but  party  feelings  had  become  deeply 
imbittered,  and,  to  this  day,  the  words,  '<  Hartford  Coo. 
vention,"  are,  with  many,  a  term  of  reproach. 
4  Trmy^      13.  *In  the  month  of  August,   1814,  commlssionen 
from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  assembled  a* 
Ghent,*  in  Flanders,  where  a  treaty  of  peace  was  con 
eluded,  and  signed  on  the  24th  of  December  following. 
•jJTrtji    •Upon  the  subjects  for  which  the  war  had  been  professedij- 
latothtwm:  declared^— the  encroachments  upon  American  commerce^ 
and  the  imnressment  of  American  seamen  under  the  pre 
text  of  their  being  British  sul^ects,  the  treaty,  thus  cod 
eluded,  was  silent.     The  causes  of  the  former,  howeven 
had  been  mostly  removed  by  the  termination  of  the  Euro 
peiUD  war;  and  Great  Britain  had  virtually  Telinquishe«l 
her  pretensions  to  the  latter. 
*■  JESiS!**      Wae  with  ALOtlns. — 1.  •Scarcely  had  die  war  with 
^^^     England  closed,  when  it  became  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  commence  another,  for  the  protection  of  Ameri* 
can  commerce  and  seamen  against  Algerine  piracies, 
t.  Bbtf  peaet  ^From  the  time  of  the  treaty  with  Algiers,  in  1795,  up  U> 
^^S/mJT^  1813,  peace  had  been  preserved  to  the  United  States  by 
a  jJMRiittffv  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.     'In  July,  of  the  latter 
tSaa?  y^^^i  the  dey,  believing  diat  the  war  with  England  would 
^w^^  render  the  United  States  unable  to  protect  their  commerce 
in  the  Mediterranean,  extorted  from  the  American  consul, 
Mr.  Lear,  a  large  sum  of  money,  as  the  purchase  of  his 
freedom,  and  the  freedom  of  American  citizens  then  in 
Algiers,  and  then  commenced  a  piratical  warfare  against 
all  American  vessels  that  fell  in  the  wav  of  his  cruisers. 
The  crews  of  the  vessels  taken  were  condemned  to  slavery* 


'tenBrofHls.    IfomMOM «ati« difi£i tfi* o|^ into »boirt tUn/ iiUoAk 
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2,  'In  May,  1915,  a  squadron  under  Commodore  Deoa-     181ft* 

tur  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  naval  force  of  ,7i^JJ| 


the  dey  was  cruising  for  American  vessels.     On  the  17th  ^^SftJiSr 

of  June,  Decatur  fell  in  with  the  frigate  of  the  admiral  of    

the  Algerine  squadron,  of  forty-six  guns,  and  after  a  run- 
ning fight  of  twenty  minutes,  captured  her,  killing  thirty, 
among  whom  was  the  admiral,  and  taking  more  than  400 
prisoners.     Two  days  later  he  captured  a  frigate  of  twenty* 
two  guns  and  180  men,  afler  which  he  proceeded*  with  his    *■  Anjvtd 
squadron  to  the  Bay  of  Algiers.     'Here  a  treaty^  was  die-    ^  ^rtuav 
tated  to  the  dey,  who  found  himself  under  the  humiliating  ^:i!^!^ 
necessity  of  releasing  tlie  American  prisoners  in  his  pos-    coDciadS 
session,  and  of  relinquishing  all  future  claims  to  tribute     '"^  "^ 
from  the  United  States. 

3.  'Decatur  then  proceeded  to  Tunis,  and  thence  to   juty.Aiw. 
Tripoli,  and  from  both  of  these  powers  demanded  and  oh-  IfxSS^ 
tained  the  payment  of  large  sums  of  money,  for  violations     th^oiI 
of  neutrality  during  the  recent  war  with  England.     ^The   i.^ghet^ 
exhibition  of  a  powerful  force,  and  the  prompt  manner  in  SSnvSrnlSS£ 
which  justice  was  demanded  and  enforced  fit>m  the  Bar.       '*^' 
bary  powers,  not  only  gave  future  security  to  American 
commerce  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  increased  the  repu- 
tation of  the  American  navy,  and  elevated  the  national 
character  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 

4.  *The  charter  of  the  former  national  bank  having  ex*     1816. 
pired  in  1811,  early  in  1816  a  second  national  bank,  called  ••  '^JJS*^ 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  was  incorporated,*  with  a  e.  Apni  to. 
capital  of  thirty.five  millions  of  dollars,  and  a  charter  to  ^SSSnS* 
continue  in  force  twenty  years.     'In  December,  Indiana*^  ■'•"  »•  "J'- 
became  an  Independent  state,  and  was  admitted  into  the  cMiiiii^isif. 
Union.     In  the  election  held  in  the  autumn  of  1816, 

James  Monroe,  of  Virffiaia,  was  chosen  president,  and 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  vice-president  of  the 
United  States. 


•  niDTA^VA,  OM  of  ttB  W«tlsni  SMm,  eoDtekw  an  nw  of  abotft  dS,<MO  mfmn  vitas. 
The  •oattaeutem  part  of  the  ttstt,  bontenng  on  Um  Ohio,  to  bUly,  bub  Um  loathwMtera  to 
tofisl,  and  to  MVarad  with  %  hesry  gronrlh  of  timber.  M.W.  of  the  Wabeah  the  eoiniti7  to 
geoeraUj  level,  bat  uear  I^eke  ^lUfeA  ate  niiBBeroua  aand  hlOt,  aoaMtrf  whtoh  are  b««, 
ud  othera  eorered  wkh  a  growth  of  pine.  The  vrairie  landa  oft  the  Wabaah  and  other 
•treaoM  hava  a  deep  aad  ileh  aoQ.  Indlaaa  waa  fliet  aeMled  at  Vtoaennee,  by  Uie  Vteaehi 
•bo«tlhejrearl78D. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

g^%  MOKROE'S  ADMINISTRATION, 

FOOM   XABCH   4,   1817,   TO  HABCB   4,   ISS. 

1817.         1.  'During  the  war,  the  prices  of  commodities  had  been 
U^S3  emf  high,  bat  at  its  close  they  fell  to  their  ordinary  level, 
^S^wScMd  causing  serious  pecuniary  embarrassments  to  a  large  class 
conwuret.   of  speculators  and  traders,  and  likewise  to  all  who  had  re- 
lied upon  the  continuance  of  high  prices  to  furnish  means 
for  the  payment  of  their  debts.     While  foreign  goods  were 
attainable  only  in  small  quantities  and  at  high  prices,  nu- 
merous  manufacturing  establishments  had  sprung  up ;  but 
at  the  close  of  the  war  the  country  was  inundated  with 
foreign  goods^  mostly  of  British  manufacture,  and  the  ruin 
of  most  of  the  rival  estaUishments  in  the  United  States 
was  the  consequence, 
t.  Agrieuh       2.  *But  althouch  the  return  of  peace  occasioned  these 
tettimenitf  seriotiB  embarrassments  to  the  mercantile  interests,  it  at 
M««9iMMry.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  impulsc  to  agriculture.     Thousands  of 

citizens,  whose  fortunes  had  been  reduced  by  the  w^ar, 
sought  to  improve  them  where  lands  were  cheaper  and 
more  fertile  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  the  numerous 
emigrants  who  flocked  to  the  American  shores,  likewise 
sought  a  refuge  in  the  unsettled  regions  of  the  West ;  and 
so  rapid  was  the  increase  of  population,  that  within  ten 
years  from  the  peace  with  England,  six  new  states  had 
grown  up  in  the  recent  wilderness. 
I.  MMmtppi     3.  'In  December,  1817,  the  Mississippi  Territory*  was 
a.^smpImi.  divided,  and  the  western  portion  of  it  admitted  into  the 
Union,  as  the  State  of  Mississippi."^     The  eastern  portion 
was  formed  into  a  territorial  government,  and  called  Ala- 
4.  JmeHa    bama  Territory.     ^During  the  same  month,  a  piratical  es- 
oaivMmt*   tablishment  that  had  been  formed  on  Amelia  Island,'|'  by  per. 
sons  claiming  to  be  acting  under  the  authority  of  some  of 
the  republics  of  South  America,  for  the  purpose  of  liber- 
ating the  Floridas  from  the  dominion  of  Spain,  was  broken 
up  by  the  United  States.     A  similar  establishment  at  Giil< 
^       veston,  j:  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  was  likewise  suppressed. 

*  MISSISSIPPI,  one  of  tbe  SoaChern  States,  oontainf  an  area  of  alxrafc  48,000  MoaM  milM 
The  regkm  borderl&f  on  the  Chilf  of  Mexico  Is  mostly  a  sandy,  level  pine  ibpssi.  Vtether 
Bortli  the  soil  is  rich,  the  country  mote  elevated,  and  thtf  climate  generally  healthy.  Tbe 
maivltt  of  the  Hlmifflipp]  lUver  consists  of  inundated  swamps,  covered  with  a  lai^ie  growUi 
of  timber.    The  first  Betttemont  in  the  stats  was  ibmed  at  Natcbos,  by  the  French,  in  1719 

t  Amelia  Istand  is  at  the  northeastern  extremity  fft  tbe  coast  of  Florida. 

t  Galv^on  Is  an  island  on  which  Is  a  town  of  the  snme  name,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  Oal- 

^'"~-  Bay,  serantr-fiTo  milai  8.  W.  fkom  tha  moutb  of  tbe  Sabina  Riw.    (Map,  p.  Oa.) 
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4.  >In  the  latter  part  of  1817,  the  Seminole  Indians,    ISIT* 
and  a  few  of  the  Creeks,  commenced  depredations  on  the  i.  DiMcuuta 
frontiers  of  Gieorgia  and  Alabama.     General  Gaines  was  o!^^ 
first  sent  out  to  reduce  the  Indians ;  but  his  force  being  ^^"^^ff^  ^ 
insufficient,  Greneral  Jackson  was  ordered*  to  take  the  field,    ».  nte. ». 
and  to  call  on  the  governors  of  the  adjacent  states  for  such 
additional  fi>roes  as  he  m^ht  deem  requisite. 

5.  'Greneral  Jackson,  howeyer,  instead  of  calling  on  the    s.  omne 
governors,  addressed  a  circular  to  the  patriots  of  West  ^'jSaSSn, 
Tennessee ;  one  thousand  of  whom  immediately  joined  ^'islSS^ii 
him.     At  the  head  of  bis  troops,  he  then  marched  into  '^JJ^J?'^ 
the  Indian  territory,  which  he  overran  without  opposition.   JSjf^*  j^ 
Deeming  it  necessary  to  enter  Florida  for  the  subjugation  ^^^^^  ''*^ 
of  the  Seminoles,  he  marched  upon  St.  Mark's,**  a  feeble  b.  n.V  lao. 
Spanish  post,  of  which  he  took  possessicm,  removing  the 
Spanish  authorities  and  troops  to  Pensacola.     A  Scotch- 

man  and  an  Bnglishmanf  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  hav- 
ing fallen  into  his  hands,  were  accused  of  inciting  tlie  In- 
dians to  hostilities,  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  executed. 

6.  *He  afterwards  seized'  Pensacola  itself;  and  having  s.  captunqf 
reduced^  the  fortress  of  the  Barancas,*  sent  the  Spanish  au-   ^*J**^ 
thorities  and  troops  to  Havanna.     ^The  proceedings  of    d^MMfw. 
General  Jackson,  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  have  been  -J^^SSnJw 
the  subject  of  much  animadversion.     The  subject  was^^'*-'^** 
extensively  debated  in  congress,  during  the  session  of     gwrdt*, 
1818-19,  but  the  conduct  of  the  general  met  the  approba- 
tion of  the  president ;  and  a  resolution  of  censure,  in  the 

house,  was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

7.  'In   February,  1819,   a  treaty  was  negotiated  at     1819. 
Washington,  by  wbioh  Spain  ceded  to  the  United  States  ^S^^^^ 
Bast  and  West  Florida,  and  the  adjacent  islands.     After   tht  umt^ 
a  vexatious  delay,  the  treaty  was  finally  ratified  by  the  king     *'***' 
of  Spain  in  October,  1820.     'In  1819,  the  southern  por-  $.  Terrkona, 
tion  of  Missouri  territory  was  formed  into  a  territorial  gov-  "SJSSS?*" 
emment,  by  the  name  of  Arkansas  ;  and  in  December  of  iMSSmL 
the  same  year,  Alabamaf  territory  was  formed  into  a  state, 

and  admitted  into  the  Union.    Early  in  1620,  the  province     1820. 
o£  Maine4  which  had  been  connected  with  Massachusetts 
since  1652,  was  separated  from  it,  and  became  an  inde- 
pendent state. 

8.  ^Missouri  had  previously  applied  for  admission.     A  r.  doou^ 
proposition  in  congress,  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  sla-  ^'^i^SSSu* 

*  Tbto  Ibrtraflf  Is  on  fhe  W.  ilito  cf  the  enteuM  into  PtusMoIa  B«j,  opporite  Saat4  Bon 
laland.  ud  Mxi  milw  S.W.  ftom  P«DMbola»    (S«»  Map,  p.  US.) 

t  JLlABAMA,  oxm  of  th«  Soafebern  Stetos,  coiUfdiHi  sn  mm  of  aboat  £0,000  aqtiara  mllM. 
Th0  Boothenft  nu*  of  th«  itete  whlob  bocden  on  Um  QnU  of  Mexieo  it  km  and  Wnnl^  nadj 
and  bamn ;  the  middle  poiiioD«  of  the  etete  are  eomewhat  bUly,  Intenpened  wHh  ftvlile 
^tatrlee  ;  the  north  !•  broken  and  ■omeirhat  moontalnoas.  Thvoiigbont  a  laif*  pact  of  the 
itotetheMll  is  esBDoUeot. 
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AKALTms.  Tery  into  the  new  stAte,  anraTod  the  South  affainst  the 

"7  North,  the  slaveholding  agaimt  the  non-fllavehoUliiig  states, 

and  the  whole  subject  of  slarery  beoame  the  exciting 

1821.     topic  of  debate  throoghoixt  the  UnioD.     'Tlie  Miawtiri 

I.  Tkecomr  q^^Qg^j^^  ^^  finally  aettiad  by  a  compromise  which  toler- 


ated  slavery  in  Missouri,  but  otherwise  prohibited  it  in  all 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  north  and  west  of  the 
northern  limits  of  Arkansas ;  and  in  August,  1821,  Mis- 
souri* beoame  the  twenty-fimrth  stale  in  the  Union* 
HJraSrmn      ^'  ''^^  ^  expiration  of  Mr,  Monroe's  term  of  office,  he 
^vm.     was  re-elected  with  great  unanimi^.     Mr.  Tompkins  was 
t.  pfnaomim  again  elected  vioe^president.     *An  alarming  ^stem  of 
^SSf^'  piracy  having  grown  up  in  the  West  Indies,  during  the 

1822.  year  1822  a  small  naval  force  was  sent  there,  which  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  upwards  of  twenty  piratical  vessels, 

1823.  on  the  coast  of  Cuba.  In  the  following  year,  Commodore 
Porter,  with  a  larger  foroe,  eooqpletely  broke  up  the  re- 
treats  of  the  pirates  in  those  seas ;  but  many  of  them 
sought  other  hiding  places,  whence,  at  an  after  period, 
.they  renewed  their  depredations. 

1824.  10.  ^The  summer  of  1824  was  distinguished  by  the  ar- 
fSSti^  rival  of  the  venerable  Lafayette,  who,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
^^^     seventy,  and  after  the  lapse  of  almost  half  a  century  £tom 

the  period  of  his  military  career,  came  to  revisit  the  coun- 
try of  whose  freedom  and  happiness  he  had  been  one  of 

t.  Aoc  mL  the  most  honored  and  beloved  founders.  His  reception*  at 
New  York,  his  tour  through  all  the  states  of  the  Union, 
embracing  a  journey  of  more  than  five  thousand  miles, 

k  6i»t  ma  and  his  final  departure^  from  Washington,  in  an  American 
frigate  prepared  for  his  accommodation,  were  all  signalised 
by  every  token  of  respect  that  coidd  be  devised  for  doing 
honor  to  the  <'  Nation's  Guest/' 

^.Timum-      11.  *The  electkm  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Monroe  was 

MjUMiM  Attended  with  more  than  usual  esLoitement,  owing  to  the 
number  of  candidates  in  the  field.  Four  were  presented 
fi>r  die  suffirages  of  the  neople :  Adams  in  the  Bast,  Craw, 
fixrd  in  the  South,  Jackson  and  Clay  in  the  West.  As 
no  candidate  received  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  the 
choice  of  presidttit  devolved  upon  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, which  decided  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, of  South  Carolina,  had  been  chosen  vice-president 
by  the  people. 


•  msaoimi,  eMor  tteWailam  Stitw,  eoatetui  aa  um  of  alxml  64,000  atout  nllat. 
XhtoMMapcinDliagnMitvnMgFariuftMUidorMaL  llw  KmtiMMtmi  put  of  tK«  aUte 
lu*aw7«(feaiiriv«tnBtorinr,m«riijM«Btry,  «l»«BdiBKiaUkM««id1i»bl«  to  tavate- 
tfoos.  Tte  MBr  OOTOitnr,  N.  Md  W.  of  thk,  M  waft^  tba  HlMwari  JQwr. i> BMMUy  ■ 
b«rm  wgiotti  bol  cafahwlwl  te  IH  namwoot  wlnttm  maamiw,  imitioiifaaly  ttoaa  of  1m4 
and  or  ina.    la  Ibt  Infeiitor  aad  ■<■!■■  a  porHons  of  tlw  slate,  tamn  aad  ftrtlto  inets  of 


14a  mnd  M»lite  Uad,  vlth  hmwrtatrnftM  aad  uuawww  rhww,  pntaal  a  dlvvnUlMt  and  hmn 
tfftU  fauKbeap^    The  eovatrr  N.  of  Um  WmoiuI  !■  daUgbtftiUj  faUtaf,  ll^ii^J  antBk  dal 
hm  bMa«nipbiiMDiil]j  «^MI  ^thasttdnaf  Ibi  W«C*> 


I 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

J     d.  ADAMS'S   ADMINISTRATION, 

FBOM  MAECa    4,  1825,    TO  MARCH   4,  1829l  ^i'^w 


1  'DuxiNO  tbe  period  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  i.  swet^ftii^ 
peace  was  preserved  with  foreign  nations ;  domestic  quiet  ?SSrtRup»- 
prevailed ;   tbe  country  rapidly  increased  in  population       ^^ 
and  wealth  ;  and»  like  every  era  of  peace  and  prosperiiy, 
few  events  of  national  impcHrtanoe  occurred,  requiring  a 
recital  on  the  page  of  history. 

2.  'A  controversy  between  the  national  government  i.  omiroMr- 
and  the  state  of  Georgia,  in  relation  to  certain  lands  held  ''^''^l^*^ 
by  the  Creek  nation,  at  one  time  ocoasioned  some  anxiety, 
bat  was  finally  settled  without  disturbing  the  peace  of 
the  Union.  After  several  attempts  on  the  part  of  Greorgia, 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  Creek  territory,  in  accord- 
ance with  treaties  made  with  portions  of  the  tribe,  the 
national  government  purchased  the  residue  of  the  lands 
ibr  the  benefit  of  Creorgia,  which  settled  the  controversy. 

1.  *On  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  the  fiftieth  anniversary     1826. 
of  American  independence,  occurred  the  deaths  of  the  two  »Jgy]^<y 
venerable  ex-presidents,  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefier-   j^JJ^^Jf 
son.     *Both  had  been  among  the  first  to  resist  the  high-  4.  Kmuiria 
handed  measures  of  Great  Britain ;  both  were  meml^rs  ^jSrSu^^ 
of  the  early  colonial  congresses ;  the  former  nominated  ^Jg^^ 
Washington  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and 
the  latter  drew  up  the  celebrated  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

4.  Each  had  served  his  country  in  its  highest  station ; 
and,  although  one  was  at  the  head  of  the  federal,  and  the 
other  of  the  anti-federal  party,  both  were  equally  sincere 
advocates  of  liberty,  and  each  equally  charitable  towards 
the  sentiments  of  the  other.  The  peculiar  circumstances 
of  their  death,  added  to  their  friendship  while  living,  and 
the  conspicuous  and  honorable  parts  which  they  acSed  in 
their  country's  history,  would  seem  to  render  it  due  to 
their  memories,  that  the  early  animosities,  and  now  inap- 
propriate  distinctions  of  their  respective  parties,  should  be 
buried  with  them. 

5.  *The  premdential  election  df  1828  was  attended  with     1828. 
an  excitement  and  zeal  in  the  respective  parties,  to  which  {i^J^^^ 
no  former  election  had  furnished  a  parallel.     The  opposing 
candidates  were  Mr.  Adams  and  Greneral  Jackson.     In 

the  cooteat,  wfaich»  from  the  first,  was  chiefly  of  a  personal 
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ANALT8IB.  nature,  not  cmly  the  public  acts,  but  even  the  private  lives 
of  both  the  aspirants  were  closely  scanned,  and  every  er* 

1.  Rtntu  4f  Tor,  real  or  supposed,  placed  in  a  conspicuous  view.     ^The 

mconutt.  j^eg^ij  Qf  ^jjg  contest  was  the  election  of  General  Jackson, 
by  a  majority  far  greater  than  his  most  sanguine  friends 
had  anticipated.  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina, 
was  a  second  time  chosen  vice-president. 

%  Ourprmi^      5,   "O^r   Warmly  contested  presic 

arrived  in  the  ooun- 
consequences.  As  the 
crisis  of  the  election  approaches,  the  excitement  becomes 
intense ;  but,  tempered  by  reason,  it  seldom  rises  beyond 
a  war  of  words  and  feelings ;  and  a  scene  of  striie,  which, 
in  Europe,  would  shake  a  throne  to  its  foundations,  is 
viewed  with  little  alarm  in  the  American  republic.  A 
decision  of  the  controversy  tit  ooce  allays  the  angry  ele- 
ments of  discord,  and  the  waves  of  party  strife  again  sink 
back  to  their  ordinary  level,  again  to  rise  harmless,  and 
again  subside,  at  every  new  election. 


4bnrtai'«j«e-       ®*   'Our   Warmly  contested  presidential  elections  are 
ito»Mujjsgwrf  often  looked  upon  by  foreigners,  just 
felSSlam'  try,  with  much  anxiety  for  the  cor 
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CHAPTER  Ttt 

JACKSON'S    ADMINISTRATION, 

»rMei«R  7X0M  lU&CH    4,  1S29,  TO  MARCH  4,   ISST* 

miniuratfan. 

B.  Frefptau       It  *Tho  iirst  distinguishing  feature  in  Jackson's  admin* 
^^^Se,   istration,  was  the  numerous  removals  from  office,  and  the 
appointment  of  the  political  friends  of  the  president  to  fill 
the  vacancies  thereby  occasioned.     This  measure,  in  di. 
rect  opposition  to  the  polioy  of  the  previous  administratioo, 
excited  some  surprise,  and  was  violently  assailed  as  an  un- 
worthy  proscription  for  opinion's  sake  ;  but  was  defended 
by  an  appeal  to  the  precedent  afforded  by  Mr.  Je^rson, 
who  pursued  &  similar  course,  though  to  a  much  smaller 
extent. 
1832.         2.  4Early  in  1832,  a  bill  was  brought  forward  in  con. 
jjijjgj/^gress  for  rechartering  the  United  States  Bank.     After  a 
^'^iSSSi^  ^^^^  ^^^  animated  debate,  the  bill  passed  both  houses  of 
hmnk,      congress,  but  was  returned  by  the  president,  with  his  ob- 
jections, and  not  being  repassed  by  the  constitutional  ma. 
jority  of  two'thirds,  the  bank  ceased  to  be  a  national  in- 
B.  warwuh  stitution  on  the  expiratiop  of  its  charter  in  1836* 
ftaM.  ofMJr       3.  *In  the  spring  of  1832,  a  portion  of  the  Sacs,  Foxes, 
"'*'****^    and  Winnebagoes^  in  Wisconsin  Territory,  eommMuied 
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hostilities,  under  the  fiunous  chief  Black  Hawk.     After    1SS5I» 
numerous  skirmishes,  most  of  the  ladions  were  driven 
west  of  the  Mississippi.     Black  Hawk  surrendered  him- 
self a  prisoner,  and  peace  was  concluded  by  a  treaty ;  the 
Indians  relinquishing  a  large  tract  of  their  territory.    'Black    t.  Tour  qf 
Hawk  and  a  few  other  chiefs,  after  having  visited  Wash-  "'^  ^^'"'^ 
ington,  were  taken  through  several  other  cities  on  their 
way  homeward,  in  order  to  convince  them  of  the  vast 
power  and  resources  of  their  white  neighbors. 

4.  'A  tariff  bill,  imposing  additional  duties  on  foreign    s  Efoate- 
goodsj  having  passed  congress  during  the  session  which  mbjtMtiftt 
terminated  in  die  summer  of  1832,  caused,  as  on  several      ''"^' 
previous  occasions,  great  excitement  in  the  southern  por- 
tions of  the  UnicA.     *In  South  Carolina,  where  the  excite-   s.  naeidra* 
ment  was  the  greatest,  a  state  convention  declared*^  that  mnt>emum^ 
the  tariff  acts  were  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  null  and  ^'^iJS^ 
void ;  that  the  duties  should  not  be  paid ;  and  that  any  at-    »•  ^*^-  ^ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  general  government  to  enfotce  the 
payment,  would  produce  the  withdrawal  of  South  Carolina 

from  the  Union,  and  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
government. 

5.  ^This  novel  doctrine  of  the  right  of  a  state  to  declare  ^-^y^^^ 
a  law  of  congress  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  to  with-    frmSLnt, 
draw  from  the  Union,  was  promptly  met  by  a  proclama- 
tion^ of  the  president,  in  which  he  seriously  warned  the   b.  Dee.  t«. 
ultra  advocates  of  *'  State  rights"  of  the  consequences  that 

must  ensue  if  they  persisted  in  their  course  of  treason  to 
the  government.  He  declared  that,  as  chief  magistrate 
of  the  Union,  he  could  not,  if  he  would,  avoid  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty ;  that  tlie  laws  must  be  executed ;  and 
that  any  oppoeition  to  their  execution  must  be  repelled :  by 
foroe,  if  necessary. 

6.  *The  sentiments  of  the  proclamation  met  with  a  cor-  s.  on^^Mf 
dial  response  from  all  the  friends  of  the  Union,  and  party    ^fSSit 
feelings  were,  for  the  time,  forgotten  in  the  general  deter- ' 
mination  to  sustain  the  president  in  assertiiig  the  supremacy 

of  the  laws.     *South  Carolina  receded  from  her  hostile     1833. 
position,  although  she  still  boldly  advanced  her  favorite    *  omrf 


doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  state  rights,  and,  in  the  per-  ESmhcw 
son  of  her  distinguished  senator,  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  had 
recently  resigned  the  ofHce  of  vice-preaident,  asserted  it 
even  in  the  balls  of  congress. 

7.  fortunately  for  the  piiblio  peace,  this  cause  of  dia-  '^-^^^ 
cord  and  contention  between  the  North  and  the  South  was     iwoma 
in  a  great  measure  removed,  by  a  "  Compromise  bill,"  in- 
troduoed*  by  Mr.  Clay,  of  Kwtucky.     This  bill  provided  bJJ^ An 
for  a  gradual  reduction  of  duties  until  the  year  1848,    S5*ir 
when  they  were  to  sink  to  the  general  level  of  twenty  pw 
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cent.     *0q  the  4th  of  March,  18S9,  General  Ja43kflon  en- 
1  £v«iift^  tered  upon  the  second  term  of  his  presidency.     Martin 
jftreft.  ins-  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  had  been  chosen  vice-president. 
1  jitMiMiwriir     3*  *In  1633,  oxisiderable  excitement  was  occasioned'on 
mitSfSZ  account  of  the  removal,  by  the  president,  from  the  Bank 
^^^aiV^  of  the  United  States,  of  the  government  funds  deposited  in 
sf^^     that  institution,  and  their  transfer  to  certain  state  banks, 
a.  Dip^rmt  *The  opponents  of  the  administration  censured  this  mea- 
PSkmSSh  s^^  as  an  unauthorized  and  dangerous  assumption  of 
^'^      power  by  the  executive,  and  the  want  of  confidence  which 
soon  aitMC  in  the  moneyed  institutions  of  the  oountry,  fol- 
lowed by  the  pecuniary  distresses  of  1836  and  1887,  were 
diarged  upon  the  bostUity  of  tl^  president  to  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States.     On  the  other  hand,  these  distresses 
were  charged  to  the  management  of  the  bank,  which  the 
president  declared  to  have  become  *^  the  eoourge  of  the 
people." 
jcfm^tu      9.  *A  few  ev^its  coiioeming  the  Cherokees  require  no- 
mSSSSmSi  tioe  in  this  portion  of  our  history.     These  Indians  had 
long  been  involved  in  the  same  difficnUies  as  those  which 
had  troubled  their  Creek  neighbors.   '  They  were  the  most 
civilized  ai  all  the  Indian    tribes;    had   an  established 
government,  a  national   legislature,  and  written  laws. 
f .  opprmiM  'During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  they  were  pro- 
TSUii^JSt'  tooted  in  &eir  rights  against  the  claims  of  the  state  of 
Hon  to  tMtm.  q^q^^^  im^  ^  ^^  followittg  administration,  the  legisla- 
ture of  Gieorgia  extended  the  laws  of  the  state  over  the 
Indian  territory,  annulling  the  laws  which  had  been  pre- 
•.Dee.M,   viously  cstablifliied,  and,  among  other  things,  declanng* 
'**'      that  '<  no  Indian  or  descendant  of  an  Indian^  residing  within 
the  Creek  or  CheroJiee  nations  of  Indians,  should  be  deemed 
a  competent  witness  or  party  to  any  suit  in  any  court 
where  a  white  roan  ie  a  defendant" 
f.  pacMjwy     10.  'Although  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
SirtSISi  declared  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  Georgia  to  be  uncon- 
'Si^Si^  stitutional,  yet  the  decision  of  that  tribunal  was  disregard. 
^^IXS&u*  ^p  ^^  ^e  prasident  of  the  United  Stotes  informed  the 
Cherokees  that  he  **  had  no  power  to  oppose  the  exercise 
of  the  sovereignty  of  any  state  over  ail  who  may  be  within 
ite  limits;"  and  he  therefore  advised  them  "to  abide  the 
issue  of  such  new  relations  without  any  hope  that  be  will 
interfere."    Thus  the  remnants  of  the  Cherokees,  once  a 
great  and  powerful  people,  were  deprived  of  their  national 
sovefeignty,  and  delivered  into  Uie  hands  of  their  oppress- 
ors. 
rjnjMMy        II .  *Yet  the  Cherokees  were  still  determined  to  remain 
cSSmSt,^  in  the  land  of  their  fathers.     But  at  length,  in  1835,  a 
■^*»^***  few  of  their  ehieis  were  induced  to  sign  a  Xt09ty  for  a 
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Bale  of  their  laads,  and  a  removal  west  of  the  Mississippi.    1S8#. 
Although  this  treaty  was  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the 


Chen^ees,  and  the  terms  afterwards  decided  upon  at  <*|»frjjy 
Washington  rejected  by  them,  yet  as  they  found  arrayed 
against  them  the  certain  hostility  of  Greorgia,  and  could 
expect  no  protection  from  the  general  government,  they 
finally  decided  upon  a  removal ;  but  it  was  not  until  tow- 
ards the  close  of  the  year  1838  that  the  business  of  emi- 
gration  was  completed. 

12.  'Near  the  close  of  the  year  1835,  the  Seminole  In- 1.  rtu 
dians  of  Florida  commenced  hostilities  agamst  the  settle-  '^SSt* 
ments  of  the  whiles  in  their  vicinity.     The  immediate 
cause  of  the  war  was  the  attempt  of  the  government  to  re- 
move the  Indians  to  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing,'*' executed*    a.iivt. 
in  1832,  which,  however,  the  Indians  denied  to  be  justly 
binding  upon  them.     'Micanopy,  the  king  of  the  nation 
was  opposed  to  the  removal ;  and  Osceola,  their  most  no- 
ted chief,  said  he  *<  Wished  to  rest  in  the  land  of  his  fathers, 

and  his  children  to  sleep  by  his  side." 

13.  *The  proud  bearing  of  Osceola,  and  his  remon-  s.  Trmmmt 
strances  against  the  proceedings  of  General  Thompson,  the  iS'SaSM 
government  agent,  displeased  the  latter,  and  he  put  ^e    ''^MoM'ry. 
chieftain  in  irons.    Dissembling  his  wrath,  Osceola  obtained 

his  liberty,  gave  his  confirmation  to  the  treaty  of  removal| 
and,  so  perfect  was  his  dissimulation,  that  he  dissipated  all 
the  fears  of  the  whites.  So  confident  was  Cveneral  Thomp- 
son that  the  cattle  and  horses  of  the  Indians  would  be 
brought  in  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  that  he 
even  advertised  them  for  sale  in  December,  but  the  ap- 
pointed days^  passed^  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  In-  b.  dm  i.  is. 
disms  were  already  commencing  the  work  of  slaughter  and 
devastation. 

14.  *At  this  time,  General  Clinch  was  stationed  at  Fort  4.  n^oronto 
Drane,t  in  the  interior  of  Florida.     Being  supposed  to  be  ISll^nl* 
io  imminent  danger  from  the  Indians,  and  also  in  great 

want  of  supplies.  Major  Dade  was  despatched*  from  Fort   cDeoLM. 
Brooke,  at  the  head  of  Tampa  Bay,  with  upward  of  one 
hundred  men,'  to  his  assistance.     He  had  proceeded  about  4.  soOam 
half  the  distance,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked*  by  the  "^dIL'Si."' 
enemy,  and  he  and  all  but  four  of  his  men  were  killed ;  and 
these  four,  horribly  mangled,  aflerwards .  died   of  their 
wotmds.     One  of  them,  supposed  to  be  dead,  was  thrown 
into  a  heap  of  the  slain,  about  which  the  Indians  danced, 
in  exultation  of  their  victory. 


•  BifN«>«  XmuKkt  to  OB  tiM  0ek]»«aha  Bhrer,  •  Imach  of  lb»  St  Jblm^a,  alMot  ftirtr- 
ftfs  mUM  8.W.  from  Bt  AogottfiM.    (8m  H«b,  ntxt  pago.) 
t  JWt  i)miutoateoatitt<alya>Uit8.wrfron8t.AiigMto(».    Oioo  llNPt  m*^  P"C*0 
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15.  'At  the  very  time  of  Dade's  massacre,  Osceola,  with 
a  small  band  of  warriors,  was  prowling  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  King.*  While  Greneral  Thompson  and  a  few  frienda 
were  dining  at  a  store  only  250  yaras  from  the  fort,  they 
were  surprised  by  a  sudden  discharge  of  musketry,  and 
five  out  of  nine  were  killed.*  The  body  of  General 
Thompson  was  found  pierced  by  fifteen  bullets.  Osceola 
and  hu  party  rushed  in,  scalped  the  dead,  and  retreated 
before  they  could  be  fired  upon  by  the  garrison.  The 
same  band  probably  took  part  in  the  closing  scene  of  Dade's 
massacre  on  the  same  day. 

16.  'Two  days  later.  General  Clinch  engaged^  the  In- 
dians on  the  banks  of  the  Withlacoochee  ;f  and  in  Febru- 
ary  of  the  following  year,  Gr^ieral  Gaines  was  attacked* 
near  the  same  place.  *In  May  several  of  the  Creek  towns 
and  tribes  joined  the  Seminolea  in  the  war.  Murders  and 
devastations  were  frequent, — the  Indians  obtained  posses- 
sion of  many  of  the  southern  mail  routes  in  Greorgia  and 
Alabama,  attacked  steamboats,  destroyed  stages,  burned  sev- 
eral towns,  and  compelled  thousands  of  the  whites  who  had 
settled  in  their  territory,  to  flee  for  their  lives.  'A  strong 
force,  however,  joined  by  many  friendly  Indians,  being 
sent  against  them,  and  several  of  the  hostile  chiefs  having 
been  taken,  the  Creeks  submitted ;  and  during  the  summer 
several  thousands  of  them  were  transport^  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

17.  •In  October,  GJovemor  Call  look  command  of  the 
forces  in  Florida,  and  with  nearly  2000  men  marched 
into  the  interior.  At  the  Wahoo  swamp,  a  short  distance 
from  Dade's  battle-ground,  550  of  his  troops  encountered 
a  greater  number  of  the  enemy,  who,  after  a  fierce  con- 
test of  half  an  hour,  were  dispersed,  leaving  twenty-five 

nnrouE  wa»  ih  mnxhx'  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field.     In 

a  second  engagement,  the  whites  lost 
nine  men  killed  and  sixteen  wounded. 
In  none  of  the  battles  could  the  actual 
loss  of  the  Indians  be  cLscertained,  as  it 
is  their  usual  practice  to  carry  oft*  their 
dead. 


•  Part  King  if  twenty  mil«a  S.W.  &om  FijiM^t 
landing,  tad  ■tzty-flw  bUWb  ttvok  St.  Angoadu*. 
(Sm  Hap.) 

t  WWdeteooehe9  Jtiwr  «titen  tbe  Oolf  oTSIexleo,  cm 
th«  traiit  (MMt  of  nortdo,  abmifi  nlaKf-flt*  mik*  V 
from  Ttmpii  Ba/.    (Sm  Hap.) 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

VAN   BUREN'S   ADMINISTRATION.  .^^ 

vfVGBV  Vi 

FSOS  MAftCH    4,   1887,   TO  KAaCH   4,   IMl.  ISfifnSS!'* 

1.  'In  the  election  of  1836,  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  Nfew  1.  Bteetionqf 
York,  had  been   chosen  president  of  the  United  States,  ^iSSiSd 
and  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  vice-president.  gSSimmui 
As  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  a  pronunent  leader  of  the  party 

which  had  secured  the  election  of  General  Jackson,  no 
change  in  the  general  policy  of  the  government  was  antici- 
pated.    *Soon  after  the  accession  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  %  condMm 
pecuniary  and  mercantile  distresses  of  the  country  reach*  %^iS^ 
ed  their  crisis.  SSfS'SS 

2.  During  the  months  of  March  and  April,  the  failures  ^SiwiS^ 
in  the  city  of  New  York  alone  amounted  to  nearly  one     9**§nem. 
hundred  millions  of  dollars.     The  great  extent  of  the 
business  operations  of  the  country  at  that  time,  and  their 
intimate  connection  with  each  other,  extended  the  evil 
throughout  all  the  channels  of  trade  ;  causing,  in  the  first 

place,  a  general  failure  of  the  mercantile  interests— afiec- 
ing,  through  them,  the  business  of  the  mechanic  and  the 
farmer,  nor  stopping  until  it  had  reduced  the  wages  of 
the  humblest  day  laborer. 

3.  *Elarly  in  May,  a  large  and  respectable  committee  $.  sstmuf 
from  the  city  of  New  York,  solicited  of  the  president  his  ^fSt^Hif 
intervention  for  such  relief  as  might  be  within  his  power ;  ^jiSSiSSg 
requesting  the  rescinding  of  the  "  specie  circular,"  a  delay      ^"w*- 
in  enforcing  the  collection  of  the  revenue  duties,  and  the  * 
call  of  an  extra  session  of  congress  at  an  early  day,  that 

some  legislative  remedies  might  be  adopted  for  the  alarm* 

ing  embarrassments  of  the  country.     ^The  '<  specie  cir.  4.  The  9peei§ 

cular"  was  a  tre^ury  order,  which  had  been  issued  dur-    ^*''''**^' 

ing  the  previous  administration,  the  principal  object  of 

which  was  to  require  the  payment  of  gold  and  silver,  for 

the  public  lands,  in  place  of  bank  bills,  or  other  evidences 

of  money. 

4.  *To  the  second  request  the  president  acceded,  but  de-    •,  c^yrm 
dined  to  repeal  the  specie  circular,  or  to  call  an  extra   ^SSom. 
session  of  Congress.     'Two  days  after  the  decision  of  the  g  £re«i»fA« 
president  became  known,  all  the  banks  in  the  city  of  J*?^«»***«» 
New  York  suspended  specie  payments,  and  this  was  fol* 
lowed  by  a  similar  suspension  on  the  part  of  the  banks 
throughout  the  whole  country.     *The  people  were  not  ''^^jff^ 
the  only  sufierers  by  this  measore ;  for,  as  the  deposit  ^ 
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▲NALTSU.  banks  had  likewise  ceased  to  redeem  their  notes  in  specie, 

the  government  itself  was  embarassed,  and  was  unable 

to  dischai^e  its  own  obligations. 

1.  GUI  tr       5.  ^The  accumulated  evils  which  now  pressed  upon  the 

^hSSpSiSt  country,  induced  the  president  to  call  an  extra  session  of 

**^Zfon!*   congress,  which  he  had  before  declined  doing.     Congress 

met  early  in  September,  and  during  a  session  of  forty 

days,  passed  several  bills  designed  for  the  relief  of  the 

government ;  the  most  important  of  which  was  a  bill  au- 

thorizing  the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  not  exceeding  in 

t  Buh-trm-  amount  ten  millions  of  dollars.     *A  bill  called  the  Suh- 

•.Tteittffd  treanary  bOl,*  designed  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  public 

loSSendent  ^ut^  >um1  intend^  ss  the  prominent  measure  of  the  ses- 

T'Jg^    sion,  passed  the  seni^ ;  but  in  the  house  of  representa- 

lives  it  was  laid  upon  the  table,  after  a  Ibog  and  animated 

discussion. 

t.  oiRiM*-       6.  *The  Seminole  war  still  continued  in  Florida,  coca. 

amnmoi$    8iooing|preat  expense  to  the  nation,  while  the  sickly  cli- 

SStSkdl^ mate  oi  a  country  abounding  in  swamps  and  marshes, 

^^VSp^iiT  proved,  tp  the  whites,  %  toe  &  more  terrible  than  the  In- 

dians  themselves.     After  several  encounters  in  the  early 

part  of  the  season,  in  Mardi,  a  number  of  chie&  came  to 

b.  AtFMt   the  camp  of  Gmenl  Jessup,  and  si^ed^  a  treaty  pur. 

itaSdS'f.    porting  that  hostilities  should  immediately  cease,   and 

that  aU  the  Sbmincdes  should  remove  beyond  the  Miaais- 

aippi. 

4.  ruatim      7.  *For  a  time  the  war  appeared  to  be  at  an  end,  but 

ifthMinatw,  ^  treaty  was  soon  broken  through  the  influence  of  Osce- 


^''SJ&tS^  ^^'    Inuring  the  summer  several  chie&  were  captured, 

mmmgKrmi.  |^^  i^  fjg^^  surrendered  voluntarily.    In  October,  Osceola 

and  several  principal  chiefs,  with  about  seventy  warriors, 

who  had  oome  to  the  American  camp  under  peotection  of 

i4nil'o&>  a  flag,  were  seiased*  and  confined  by  the  orders  of  General 

berSL       Jessup. 

>>flw<*<       8.  *This  was  the  most  severe  blow  the  Seminoles  baa 

oS^Mi  received  during  the  war.    By  many,  the  condoot  of  €ren. 

^imhten    eral  Jessup,  in  seizing  Osceola,  has  been  severely  cen- 

^^'^"^^    sured ;  but  the  excuse  o&red,  was,  that  the  Indians  had 

grossly  deceived  him  on  a  fonner  occasion ;  that  Osceola 

was  treacherous ;  that  no  blood  was  shed  by  the  act ;  and 

that  a  very  important  service  was  thereby  performed. 

•.puumtmi  '.Osceola  was  subsequently  placed  in  confinement  at  Fort 

'^^££l      Moultrie,'  where  he  died  oi  a  fever  in  January  of  the  fbl- 

oiiSS*  lowing  year. 

7.  omthm:^  9.  *0n  the  1st  of  December,  the  army  in  Florida,  sta- 
wSJ^mS  tioned  at  the  different  posts,  was  estimated  to  number 
^SS^^^St  nearly  nine  thousand  men.  Yet  against  this  niwierous 
^^^      force,  the  Indians  still  held  oat  with  hopes  of  elBsMtal  re* 
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fiifltaaoo.  Oa  tbfe  25th  of  the  month,  Colonel  Taylor,  at  18M. 
the  head  of  about  six  hundred  men,  encountered  the  In-  — — 
dians  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Big  Water  Lake,  in  Uie 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula.  After  a  severe  battle  of 
more  tlum  an  hour,  in  which  twenty-eight  of  the  whites 
were  killed  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  wounded,  the  en* 
amy  was  forced  to  retire,  but  with  what  loss  is  unknown. 

10.  'During  the  years  1637  and  1838,  frequent  en-     1838. 
counters  were  had  with  the  Indians,  although  but  little  ap-  1.  Tih*  mt 
peared  to  be  accomplished  towards  bringing  the  war  to  a     *■••*• 
close.     'In  1839,  General  Macomb,  who  had  received*     1839. 
the  chief  command  of  the  army,  induced  a  number  of  the  ^JJgJL 
chiefs  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  to  sign^  a  aSMniMa- 
treaty  of  peace.    The  Indians  were  to  remain  in  the  coun-    iTSriL 
tiT  UQtil  they  could  be  assured  of  the  prosperous  condition     b.  uv. 
of  their  friends  who  had  emigrated.    *The  general  then  |  spintsot^ 
left  Florida.  But  numerous  murders,  which  occurred  imme-  '^"gSJlJ** 
diately  after  the  treaty,  destroyed  all  conftdence  in  its  utility ; 

Mid  in  June  the  govemmentof  the  territory  ofiered  a  reward 
of  two  hundred  dollars  for  every  Indian  killed  or  taken. 

11.  *The  year  1840  passed  with  numerous  murders  by     1840. 
the  Indians,  aod  frequent  contests  J»etween  small  parties  4.B»etunf 
of  them  and  the  whites.    In  December,  Colonel  Harney,  |^£Si^ 
who,  by  his  numerous  exploits  in  Indian  warfare,  had  be-  ^  Bamtif, 
oome  the  terror  of  the  Seminoles,  penetrated  into  the  ex- 
tensive everglades  in  Southern  Florida,  lonff  supposed  to 

be  the  head-quarters  of  the  enemy,  where  ne  succeeded 
in  capturing  a  band  of  £>rty,  nine  of  whom  he  caused  to 
be  eocecuted  for  some  previous  massacre  in  which  they 
were  supposed  to  be  encaged. 

12.  ^During  the  session  of  congress  which  terminated  >jrig«iid» 
in  the  summer  of  1840,  the  Independent-treasury  bill,  which  'T^^T' 
had  been  rejected  at  the  extra  session  of  1837,  and  which     f'^ 
was  regarded  as  the  great  financial  measure  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  administration,  passed*  both  houses  of  congress  and  ^m.  n, 
became  a  law. 

la.  *The  presidential  election  of  1840  was  probably  the  rTjtomi- 
most  exciting  election  that  had  ever  o^urred  in  the  United  mm^StSi 
States.    The  trying  scenes  of  finaoniel  embarrassment 
through  which  the  country  was  then  passing,  together  with 
what  was  called  "  the  experiments  of  the  government  upon 
the  Gurrency,"  furnished  the  opponents  of  the  administra- 
tion with  abundant  exciting  topics  for  popular  party  ha- 
rangues, in  the  approaching  political  contest.    During 
several  months  preceding  the  election,  the  whole  country 
was  one  great  arena  of  political  debate,  and  in  the  nume- 
rous assemblages  of  the  people  the  ablest  men  of  bot^K  par- 
ties engaged  ueely  in  the  discussion. 
^^  61 


nyALVUm.      14.  'The  whigs  concentrated  their  whole  streng^  upofn 

,  icmdi-    William  Henry  Hariiaoo,  the  "  Hero  of  the  ThemeB,  and 

t^muSif  ^^  Tippecanoe,"  while  die  administration   party  united 

iiutitctioh.  with  equal  ardor  in  favor  of  Mr.  Van  Buren*     The  re^lt 

was  a  signal  defeat  of  the  latter,  and  a  success  of  the 

whigs  by  a  majority  altogether  unexpected  by  them. 

€reneral  Harrison  reoetved  two  hundred  and  thirty>four  of 

the  electoral  votes,  while  Mr.  Van-Buren  received  only 

sixty.    John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  was  elected  vioe-preaident. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Ptrkdtm-  HARRISON'S   ADMINISTRATION, 

UmhtMrO'  pftox  march  4,  to  aj»£IL  4,  1841. 

tiom. 

1841.  •      !•  *^  the  4th  of  March,  1841,  William  Henry  Harri- 

%  jtumgwrm-  son,  in  the  presence  of  an  unusually  large  assemblage  of 

'jSLrftSr*  the  people  convened  at  the  capitd  in  Washington,  took  the 

oath  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  and  entered  upon  the 

office  of  president  of  the  United  States. 

1.  mtMoMT-      ^-  *^^  inaugural  address  was  a  plain,  but  able  and 

wrai  autom.  comprehensive  document,  expressing  his  approval  of  the 

leading  principles  of  the  party  which  had  selected  him  for 

the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  and  pledging 

his  best  endeavors  to  administer  the  government  according 

to  the  constitution,  as^understood  by  its  fVamers  and  early 

admmistrators. 

4.  Bmut-         3.  *In  conclusion,  the  president  expressed  his  profound 

fUSSSihe,  reverence  for  the  Christian  religion,  and  his  thorou^  con- 

^ffifSrSf^  viction  that  sound  morals,  religious  liberty,  and  a  just 

sense  of  religious  responsibility,  are  essentially  ccmnected 

with  all  true  and  lasting  happiness.     *^  Let  us  unite  then," 

said  he,  '<  in  commending  every  interest  of  our  beloved 

country  to  that  good  Being  who  has  blessed  us  by  the  gifts 

of  civil  and  religious  freedom ;  who  watched  over  and 

prospered  the  labors  of  our  fathers ;  and  who  has  hitherto 

preserved  to  us  institutions  far  exceeding  in  excellence 

those  of  any  other  people.^' 

aMtioA^qf     4.  ^he  senate  was  immediately  convened  for  the  pur- 

MMMim.  P<)^  o^  receiving  the  usual  nominations,  and  a  new  and 

able  cabinet  was  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed 

Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  as  secretary  of  state. 

iupiwo    'But  while  every  thing  promised  an  administraticm  honor- 

jSSSS.    able  to  the  executive  and  useful  to  the  country,  rumors  oz 

the  sudden  illness  of  the  president  spread  through  the  land  ; 
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and  acafoelj  had  theiy  reached  the  limits  of  the  Union,    IS4I* 
when  they  were  followed  by  the  sad  intelligence  of  his  death. 

5.  Uust  one  month  from  the  day  of  his  inauguration,  .ijomiata- 
the  aged  president  was  a  pallid  corpse  in  the  national  man- 
sion. The  event  was  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  the  people,  who  had  witnessed  and  taken  part 
in  the  recent  scenes  of  excitement  which  had  preceded 
the  elevation  of  one  of  their  number  to  be -the  nation's  ru- 
ler. The  hand  of  Almighty  power  was  acknowledged  in 
the  bereavement,  teaching  that ''  the  Liord  alone  ruleth." 


CHAPTER  X. 


cMr.Wcb- 


TYLER'S   ADMINISTRATION,  PetMem 

VfVBMI  SH 

BXTEIIDINO  FROM  APKIL  4,  1841,  TO  MA&ctf  4,  184S.  mtntatrotion. 

1.  'On  the  death  of  General  Harrison,  Mr.  Tyler,  the  ^.Thaestn 
vice-pi^esident,  became  the  acting  president  of  the  United  '^/HXiSm 
States.     During  an  extra  session*  of  congress  which  had  SStimL 
been  called  by  General  Harrison,  several  important  meas-  a.  From  May 
ures  of  exciting  interest  to  the  country  were  brought  for-  '^isTiml^ 
ward.     The  sub-treasury  bill  was  repealed ;  a  general 
bankrupt  law  was  passed ;  and  two  separate  bills,  diarter- 

ing  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  were  rejected**  by  the  exe-   b.  Anr.  m, 
cuttve  veto.     The  course  pursued  by  the  president  caused  ■****'^*' 
hhn  to  be  denounced  generally,  by  the  whig  pcuty,  which 
had  elected  him  to  omoie,  and  occasioned  the  resignation 
of  his  entire  cabinet,  with  one  exception.* 

2.  'In  1842,  an  important  treaty,  adjusting  the  dispute     1842. 
in  relation  to  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  United  "^^^Ted %* 
States  was  negotiated^  at  Washington,  between  Mr.  Web-       imx 
ster,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  Lord  Ashburton  %ifl^  ^] 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain.     The  same  year  was  signal-  ^^  ^  ^ 
issd  by  the  commencement  of  domestic  difficulties  in  Rhode 

Island,  which  at  one  time  threatened  serious  consequences. 

8.  ^  A  movemetit  having  been  made  to  set  aside  the  an-  «.  cammettef 
cient  charter  nnder  which  the  government  of  the  colony  itSiS^U 
titid  state  had  so  long  been  administered,*  parties  were  form-  f^^^^ 
ed  with  respect  to  the  proper  mode  of  adopting  a  new  constt-  *0m  p-  >»• 
tution.    The '^sufirage  party,"  having  formed  and  adapted    1843. 
a  constitution  in  a  manner  declared  by  their  opponents  to 
be  in  vidation  of  law,  chose'  Thomas  W.  Dorr  governor,  i  April  it. 
and  elected  a  legblature..    About  the  same  time  the  "  law 
and  order  party/'  as  it  was  called,  chose  Samuel  W.  Kinff 

Sivemor.    In  May,  1843,  both  parties  metF  and  organized  g^iurht. 
eir  retfpeefive  governments.  wUSSSa 

4.  •The  adherents  of  the  "  law  and  order  party"  then  took 
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ASUJJtme  active  mensures  to  put  down  what  they  denotnioated  the  re- 

a.  M v  w.    ^l^ioW'   Great  commotion  ensued,  and  aeveral  ameets  wen 

made.      Dorr  led  the  state,  but  aoon  returning/  a  bloody 

8trugg;le  appeared  inevitable ;  but  his  associates  finally  dis- 

persed,  on  the  appearance  of  the  government  forces,  and 

Dorr,  to  avoid  arrest,  fled  from  the  state. 

i.seeomdri-      6.    4n  June,  however,  considerable  numbers  of  the 

tS^i;^^'^ ''suffrage   party"  made  their  appearance^  under  anns, 

'**JSn?'*  •"^  ^^^  joined*  by  Dorr,  but  a  body  of  troops  being 

b.Atcb»-   sent  against  them,  they  dbpersed  without  any  efieetuu 

«.  jraTiB.    resistance.     'Dorr  again  fled,  but,  returning  after  a  few 

1844.  inonths,  was  arrested,  tried**  for  treason,  convicted,  and 
%  Thejhtt^  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  during  life.    In  the  mean  timo 

DQrr.      ^  constitution  for  the  state  had  been  adopted  according  t» 
the  prescribed  forms  of  law.     In^Juuo,  1645,  Dorr  wa^ 
released,  although  he  had  refused  to  accept  a  pardon  on 
condition  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state  gov. 
emment. 
t.r%A  imt       ^'  '^tiring  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Tyler's  administration, 
j^yjfiifjij'i  oon^^i^hle  excitement  prevailed  on  the  sabject  of  the 
tnti9».     annexation  of  Texas  to  tne  American  Union,  a  naeasure 
first  proposed  by  the  government  of  the  former  coustry* 
I.  nmorvnT  ^Texas,  formerly  a  province  of  Mexico,  but  settled  mostly 
T«Mi.      i>y  emigrants  from  the  United  States,  had  previouriy  with. 
(SeeaiM     drawn  from  the  Mexican  republic,  and  by  force  of  aims 
^'^^•^    had  nobly  sustained  her  ind^>endence»  although  unac- 
knowledged by  Mexico, 
i.  oppMUum     7*  ^he  proposition  iar  amiexatioo  to  the  United  States 
tSiTSSTSiM  ^^  strongly  resisted  at  the  North,  and  by  the  whig  party 
^  generally  thronghout  the  Union.    The  impolicy  of  ex- 
tendi]^ our  limits  by  aocessions  of  foreign  territory ;  the 
danger  of  a  war  with  Mexico ;  the  enoonragement  giren 
to  slaTery  by  the  admission  of  an  additional  slave  state ; 
and  the  increase  of  power  that  the  Sonth  and  southern  in- 
stitutions would  thereby  gafai  in  the  national  councils, 
were  urged  against  the  measure, 
f.  Tmm        6.  *A  treaty  of  annexation,  signed*  by  the  president, 
J^^JJJ^    was  rejected  by  congress,  but  early  in  the  following  year 

1845,  ^  ^^^  ^^  passed^  autiiorizing  the  president,  under  certain 
restrictions,  to  n^rotiate  with  Texas  the  terms  of  annexa* 

c8Mp.t7«.  ^^>  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  Texas  became  one  of  the  states  of 

r  ivaMomi  ^o  American  Union.     ^During  the  same  sessioa  of  oon- 

^P''^^*^     gress  bills  were  passed  provicfing  for  the  admission  of  Iowa 

•jiftieiM-  and  Florida,  as  states,  into  the  Union.    *The  opposing  oan- 

^''***  didates  in  the  election  of  1844  were  Mr.  Clay,  <k  Kentucky 

and  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee.     The  contest  reealted 

in  the  choice  of  the  latter,  who  entered  on  die  duties  of 

office  on  the  4th  of  March,  of  the  fotiowiflg  year. 
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APPENDIX 

TO  THE  PERIOD  SUBSEdTTEirr  TO  THE  REVOLUTION. 

1.  ^Ths  goveranieiifc  of  tAie  United  States^  like  tliat  w]4ch  existed  analysib. 

At  one  time  in  Greece^  among  the  Datoh  proTiiuiea  in  tlie  low  ooob- 

tries,  aad  im  Switterlaml,  is  called  a  MtnX  republie,  or  a  republio   ]i,St'Sfam 
composed  of  seToral  independent  states.   .sMost  federal  govern-      ^<<«< 
ments  kaTe  been  noted  for  their  weakness  and  ine&sienogr ;  anard^  ^  cfmctet 
has  prerailed  among  the  members :  and  the  result  has  usaally  been  ^mott/ed^ 
that  the  most  powerful  state  has  acquired  a  pieponderating  con-   ""^^JJ^"*^ 
trol  OTor  the  rest,  or  that  the  federal  government  has  gradually  be- 
come powerless,  and  sunk  into  inaction  and  obsourity.    The  latter  a.raajM<rg| 
was  the  ease  with  the  Moral  goTemment  adopted  by  the  American  '^Sn^ 
congress  in  1777,  and  under  which  the  states  terminated  the  ReT»- 

httton.  The  '^  Articles  of  Confederation''  were  found  powerless  as 
a  government,  when  a  sense  of  eommon  danger  no  longer  vnited  the 
states  in  a  harmony  of  national  conncUs.*  t.  sea  p.  in. 

2.  ^The  constitution  of  1789,  however,  rests  upon  a  theory  until    <•  '**^^ 
that  time  unknown  in  political  sctenoe.    Former  federal  govern-  e^SSution 
ments  possessed  legislative  authority  only,  while  the  states  of  which  H^^^ 
they  were  composed  reserved  to  themselves  the  executive  powers,  or  /eiUrai  gow- 
the  ri|^t  of  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  general  government;  whence    ^rnmMt: 
it  often  happened  that  regulations  that  were  deemed  utyust,  uncoh- 
•titutional,  or  burdensome  to  any  particular  member  of  the  con- 
federacy, were  evaded,  or  openly  Tiolated.    The  suljects  of  ihe 
American   government,   however,    are   not   independent   states, 

jealous  of  the  rights  of  soveretgnty,  but  private  citisen<«,  upon 
whom  the  constitution  acts  withoni  any  reference  to  state  lines. 
When  the  national  government  levies  a  tax,  or  imposes  a  duty  on 
merchandize,  it  is  collected  by  its  own  officers, — not  firom  the  states, 
but  from  individuals,-— aad  over  all  the  subjects  of  its  legislation  it 
is  possessed  of  ample  powers  for  enforcing  obedience. 

3.  fit  is  this  principle  which  gives  the  federal  union  of  the  s.£|r«ef»qf 
United  States  its  greatest  strength,  and  distinguishes  it  from  all     '^^ISl^ 
previous  eonfoderations ;— which  Boards  against  corruption,  by  ren- 
dering the  people  fomilisu*  with  air  the  acts  of  their  government, 

and  by  causing  them  to  feel  a  ^wp  interest  in  its  wise  administra- 
tion. 

'I.  'It  is  not  surprising  that  when  our  present  national  constitu-    •  EarJ^  di> 
tion  was  first  promulgated,  the  "  untried  experiment'^  encountered  ^J^Smimm 
a  wide  diversitjr  of  opinion.    As  soon  as  the  oonvention  of  1787  sub-  tht.  merif  </ 
mitted  the  result  of  its  labors  to  the  people  for  their  approval  or  re-  '^^SSJ"'**" 
jeetion,  the  country  became  dirided  into  two  political  pai^iea,— the 
friends  and  the  enemies  of  the  constitution.    ^Xhe  former,  who  were  y.  r««rer«;tett 
in  fi&vor  of  the  pbm  of  government  contuned  in  that  instrument,    Jf^^j^ 
were  known  ta/etieraluts  t  and  the  latter,  who  disliked  soom  of  its   «'•*'*** 
leading  features,  at  first  took  thenameof /rN/»/«/«fm?u/«.    Wash- 
ington and  the  elder  Adams  were  the  leaders  of  the  formw  P<u^y> 
and  Jefferson  of  the  latter.  9.  xf»^  mntt- 

5.  'The  constitution,  as  finally  adopted  in  convention,  was  in  a    'fJJJJ^-T 
great  measure  the  result  of  a  series  of  compromises,  by  which  the  ^^^^  ^ «» 
vstremes  of  ultra  pollttealr  tentimeats  were  r^iected ;  and,  when  it    iwwupw 
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ANALYSIS,  ma  sabmitted  to  the  people,  eren  tbose  members  of  the  cotiTeiilioQ 
"^^~~"~~  who  had  differed  most  radically  upon  some  of  its  most  leading  fea- 
tures, cordially  united  in  urging  the  people  to  giTe  it  their  support, 
as  the  best  form  of  goTemment  iuK>n  which  the  country  coula 
1.  AtflMtT  unite.  ^The  chief  supporters  of  Uie  constitution,  who  hj  their 
writings  contributed  most  to  its  adoption,  were  Hamilton,  Jay,  and 
Madison ;  the  former  two  being  federals,  and  the  latter,  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  a  prominent  leader  of  the  anti-federal,  or  demo- 
cratic party. 
6.  sThe  chief  iifferenees  of  cpiAion  between  the  parties,  in  1787, 
a^mtei^  he*  ^sn  upon  the  sal^ect  of  the  re^peetiTe  powers  of  the  national  con- 
iVMRngtte  federaoy  and  the  state  goTemments,-^the  federalists  uiging  the  ne- 
ceanty  of  a  strong  central  goremment,  while  their  opponents  de- 
precated any  measures  that  were  calculated  to  withdraw  power 
from  the  people  and  the  Individual  states. 

6.  *Bot  notwitibstaftding  the  objections  to  the  constitutioii,  BM)st 
of  which  time  has  i^wn  to  be  unftranded,  it  went  into  successful 
MioM^Mi  operation,  and  during  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  goremmont, 
y^^teenS  from  1789  until  1801,  the  federalists  were  the  majority,  and  were 
''«•>      -able  to  pursue  thai  policy  which  they  deemed  best  odculated  to 
proBOte  the  great  iaterests  of  the  Union.    During  this  period  the 
oonstitntion  became  firmly  established  in  ih»  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple, yet  the  parties  which  it  called  forth  preserved  their  identity, 
althouffh  without  a  uniform  adherence  to  the  principles  whidi 
aaarked  their  origin. 
i^jjj»y»o»       7.  *Mt,  Jefferson  had  redded  several  years  in  France^  as  smbas- 
SjftfiS^  sador  to  that  country,  when  in  1789  he  was  recalled  to  take  part 
in  the  administration  of  the  government  under  Washington,  as 
yVreneh    ]iecretary  of  state.    'At  this  time  the  French  revolution  was  pro- 
'^l^ffSSnt'  gf^s^g?  ''^^  ^"^  enlisted  in  its  fiivor  the  feelings  of  a  pprtion  of 
9itw9  enter-  the  dtisens  of  the  United  States,  who  viewed  it  as  a  noble  effort 
H'Xinkia    ^  tlurow  off  a  despotism,  and  establish  a  republican  government ; 
while  another  portion  considered  the  principles  avowed  by  the 
"French  repuUicaaa,''  and  the  course  they  pursued,  dangerous  to 
the  very  existence  of  civilised  society.    Of  the  former  class  was 
Mr.  Jefferson,  and  the  party  of  which  he  was  the  head  adopted  his 
sentiments  of  partiality  to  France  and  animosity  towards  England 
By  the  federaUsts,  however,  the  French  were  regarded  with  exceed- 
ing jealou^  and  ill-will,  notwithstanding  the  services  they  had 
rendered  us  in  the  cause  of  our  independence. 
^CAorrai       8.  *lt  is  not  surprising  that  the  feeling^  which  the  federalists 
pSrii  mrSSi  entertained  towards  France,  should  have  given  them  a  correspond- 
01$  c&tr.    ing  bias  in  fitvor  of  England,  during  the  long  war  which  existed  be- 
tween the  two  countries :  nor  that  their  opponents,  in  the  ardor  of 
party  seal,  should  have  charged  those  who  were  enemies  of  France, 
with  being  enemies  of  repuluicanism,  and  eonsequently,  friends  of 
monarchy.    On  the  other  hand  the  anti-federaUsIa  were  charged 
with  a  blind  devotion  to  French  interests,  and  with  causeless  hos- 
tility to  England,  founded  upon  prejudices  which  the  war  of  iade- 
pebdenoe  had  excited ;  while,  t^  render  the  anti-federal  party 
more  odious,  their  leaders,  with  Jefferson  at  their  heod,  were 
charged  with  being  deeply  tinctured  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
French  sdiool  of  Infidel  philosophy,  and  with  designing  to  intro- 
duce those  same  infidel  and  jaoobmiOHl  notions  into  America,  vhirh 
v*.^o?'4f    had  led  to  the  sanguinary  and  revolting  scenes  of  the  French 
revolution. 

0.  ^uch  were,  briefly,  the  rdative  positions  of  the  two  great 
parties  of  the  oonntiy,  wiien  the  European  warS'Of  Kapdeoii  bcijaii 
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ierumdy  to  affect  the  oommercUl  interests  of  tlie  United  States.  AyALYSia. 
iCaosea  of  oomplaint  soon  arose,  both  against  England  and  France,     />»7i  i  inm 
which,  too  often,  were  palliatea,  or  justified,  less  according  to  the  ma  tZain»t 
merits  of  the  cases,  than  the  prepossessions  of  the  respectlye  per-  £fv<a)u<  «ni 
ties  for  or  again.st  the  aggressors,    ^he  first  serious  agression  on         "'^' 
the  par(  of  England  iras  an  order  of  council  of  NoTcmbeor  6ih, 
1793,  authorizing  the  capture  of  any  vesseb  laden  with  French 
•olouial  piHxIuce,  or  carrjing  supplies  for  any  French  colony. 

10.  sThis  act  was  doubtless  designed,  primarily,  to  iigure  France, 
with  which  country  England  wns  then  at  war,  but  it  was  a  most 
lawless  iuTiU'ion  of  the  rights  of  neutral  powers.  ^What  seriously 
aggrayated  the  outrage  was  the  clandestine  manner  in  which  the 
order  was  issued,  no  preyious  notification  of  it  having  been  giTcn 
-to  the  United  States,  who  were  first  made  aware  of  its  existence 
by  the  destruction  of  a  trade,  the  enjoyment  of  which  wns  guaran- 
tied to  them  by  the  uniTersal  law  of  nations. 

11.  ^Xhis  high  handed  measure  excited  universal  indignation  in 
the  United  States  \  the  people  demanded  retaliation ;  and  a  pro-  ^^  vnUed 
position  was  made  in  congress  to  sequester  all  British  property  stafet.-de- 
in  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  indemnifying  American  Zhiuldon, 
merchants ;  but,  fortunately,  these  and  other  difficulties  were  ter-  andmtu- 
minaUd  for  a  while,  by  the  celebrated  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  3Sto2rt2f 
Jay  in  1794.  *This  treaty,  concluded  at  London  on  the  19th  of  f  ^0y>, 
November,  but  not  ratified  oy  the  United  States  until  August  of  tnaty^  itn. 
the  following  year,  provided  that  Great  Britain  should  withdraw 

all  her  troops  and  giurrisons  from  all  posts  and  places  vrithin  the/ 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  on  or  before  the  first  of  June,  1796, 
—that  the  Mississippi  river  should  be  open  to  both  parties — that 
the  United  States  should  compensate  British  creditors  for  losses 
occasioned  by  legal  impediments  io  the  collection  of  debts  con- 
tracted before  the  peace  of  17S3,  and  that  the  British  government 
should  make  compensation  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  for 
illegal  captures  of  their  vessels  by  British  subjects.  The  United 
States  were  allowed,  under  oertain  regulaiions,  to  carry  on  only  a 
limited  and  direct  trade  with  the  West  Indies. 

13.  "^his  treaty  wns  violently  denounced  by  the  democratic  i  Different 
party,  principally  on  the  ground  that  the  interests  of  France^  our  faSSd^'Sit 
former  ally,  were  neglected  in  it,  and  that  our  commercial  rights  treaty  by  tha 
were  not  sufficiently  protected.     The  federalists  defended  the  ""JJ^^J?*^ 
treaty,  and  the  results  of  the  following  ten  years  of  national  pros- 
perity stamped  npon  the  gloomy  predictions  of  their  opponents  the 
seal  of  false  propheoy. 

13.  •In  1805,  however,  the  war  npon  American  rights  was  re- 
newed, when  the  British  government,  still  engnged  in  hostilities    _~-zr 

with  France,  and  jealous  of  the  amount  of  our  commerce  with  the  JJS*3««5- 
French  colonies,  adopted  a  rule,  which  had  governed  her  policy  in  can  rights. 
the  war  of  1756,  ^Hhat  neutrals  should  be  restricted  to  the  same 
commerce  with  a  belligerent,  which  was  allowed  to  them  by  that 
power  in  time  of  peace."  •The  foundation  of  the  principle  here 
assumed  by  Great  Britain,  and  endeavored  to  be  established  by  her 
as  the  law  of  nations,  was,  that  'f  the  neutral  has  no  right,  by  an 
eztensifl|  of  his  trade,  to  afford  supplies  to  the  belligerent  to  ward 
off  the  Diows  lyf  his  enemy." 

14.  (•In  1801  the  declarations  of  the  British  ministry,  and  the  !•  Piffkrant 
decisions  of  the  English  admiralty  courts,  had  established  the 
principle,  that  "  the  produce  of  an  enemy's  colony  might  be  im- 
ported by  a  neutral  into  his  own  country,  and  thence  reexported 
ia  the  mother  country  of  such  colony;''  but  Buddenljy  in  1605, 
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AMALvaw.  wIdMmt  aaj  prerioiH  aotice,  ilus  priadple  wn  siilyrcrted  hy  tht 

'    '   British  goTommenf)  and  Urse  numbers  of  Americsn  teasefa^  con« 
fiding  in  the  British  ezpoaiuon  of  the  law  of  nations,  ware  aeisad, 
carried  into  British  porta,  tried,  and  oondenaned. 
1806.         1«^<  ^oeh  proceedings,  on  the  part  of  a  friendly  power,  exaqw- 
t.  £«atjM-    rated  the  American  people  to  the  highest  degree,  and  in  Botto% 
^tufJ^  Salem,  New  HaTen,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore^  and  othet 
«ti«.Md  ffM-  cities,  both  parties,  federals  and  democrats,  nnited  in  memoriaiisiBf 
"^JJ^^*  the  general  goyemment  to  take  active  measures  for  obtaining  a 
gruvtmom,   redress  of  grierances.     ^In  consequence  of  these  memorials^  the 
Feb.  10.      snlgect  was  taken  np  in  congress,  and  on  the  10th  of  Fehmary. 
^MProoMi-    isotf,  the  senate  nnanimouslj  resolTcd,  that  the  recent  capture  an4 
ri£  Si  rSa-  condemnation  of  American  ressels  and  their  cargoes,  on  the  part  of 
ffonfo Otu   England,  was  ^' an  nnproToked  aggresasion  upon  the  property  a< 
'*^'^'     the  citizens  of  the  United  States,— a  violation  of  their  neutra 
rights, — ^and  an  encroachment  upon  their  national  independence.^ 
t.  Fah  ti.    A  few  days  later  the  senate  adopted*  a  resolution,  by  a  vote  o^ 
twenty  against  six,  requesting  the  President  to  demand  of  England 
a  restoration  of  property,  and  indemnification  for  losses. 
April.  19.  IStiU  the  administration  resolved  upon  first  adoptii^  the 

*'^MrSf^  mildest  mnans  for  obtaining  redress,  and  Mr.  William  ViSkmtj 
fMry  mnt  to  was  appointed  minister  extraordinary  to  the  court  of  London,  and 
''"^  ^'^^tenor?  united  with  Mr.  Monroe,  then  resident  there :  while  at  the  same 
'loiSnSr'  time  a  non-importation  act  against  Englana  was  passed,^  as  s 
pcMc^      means  of  indueing  her  to  abandon  her  ni^just  pretensions,  and  cease 
k  April  IS. « ii^f  depredations ;  but,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  n^^Ualion,  the 
act  was  not  to  go  into  operation  until  the  fi^owing  November,  and 
even  then,  so  reluctant  was  the  government  to  proceed  to  eztreml- 
ties,  that  its  operation  was  still  farther  suspended. 
tioSoSu^       17.  *So  little  disposition,  however,  did  England  show  to  redress  the 
sfu  com  from  grievances  of  which  the  United  States  and  oUier  neutral  nations  oom* 
^""s^*^  plained,  that,  on  the  16th  of  May,  she  issued  a  nroclamation.  de- 
ll^ If.      olarlng  tbe  coasts  of  France,  Germany,  and  Holland,  from  Ureal 
to  the  Elbe,  in  a  state  of  blockade,  although  no  naval  force,  adequate 
to  effect  a  legal  blockade,  was  stationed  there.    Tessels  of  neutrsl 
nations  were  allowed  to  trade  to  one  portion  of  this  coast,  only  upon 
eonditions  that  audi  vessels  had  not  been  laden  at  any  port  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemies  of  England,  nor  were  afterwards  des- 
tined to  any  such  port, 
s  JutttUatory     18.  Mn  retaliation  against  England,  Bonaparte  iaesued  a  decree, 
^^^^    trem  his  caap  at  Berlin,  in  the  lUlowing  Novembor,«  declaring  the 
O.NOT.  St.    British  Isles  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  prohibiting  nil  commerce 
a  JutMem'   and  c<Mrrespondence  with  them.    'This  measure  was  declared  to  be 
^Smntrm'   ^^'^  ^°  consideration  that  England  was  acting  contrary  to  the 
rights  and  laws  of  nations,  and  that  it  was  just  to  oppose  to  her  the 
mSt^rfXe  ^^^  weapons  that  she  used  agiunst  others,    ^o  far  as  American 
rirenchand  vessels  Were  concerned,  the  Berlin  decree  was  not  enforced  for 
^'^{Jjj  '•*   twelve  months,  while  the  British  decree  was  put  in  rigorous  execu- 
1807      ^^^^  immediately  after  its  enactment.    'Eariy  in  January,  1R07, 
d  Jitt  7     the  British  government  prohibited**  neutrals  from  trading  fr4>m  one 
8  Brttith  44-  V^^  ^  another  of  France  or  her  allies,  or  any  other  country,  with 
tnoqfjtMH'  which  Great  Britain  might  not  freely  trade.  *  % 

"Stalls        19.  •On  the  last  day  of  December,  1806,  the  American  commis- 
ifSuitfSL  sioners,  Mr.  Pinkney  and  Mr.  Monroe,  concluded  a  treity  with 
"^HSktSi  ^°S^^^^? — ^^®  ^^^^  ^^^ could  procdre,  although  not  in  occordanoo 
MgSSftA  iy  ^^^  ^^®  instructions  which  they  had  received  from  their  own  gov- 
rttt'{fr*Sy^  emment    They  hod  been  instructed  to  in^st  that  Great  Britain 
roi    ^  should  abandon  her  dairas  to  take  from  American  vessela^  on  the 
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Ugh  SM&  soch  aeamen  «8  shovU  appear  te  be  Britisk  salyeoU,  bat  an alybm. 

no  formal  rennnoiation  of  thifl  claim  ooald  at  anj  time  be  obtained  ~-^ 

tnm  the  British  ministry.  AU  other  important  matters  of  eontro- 
Tersy  were  acUusted  by  this  treaty^  to  which  the  British  commis- 
sioners appended  a  paper,  proposing  an  informal  arrangement^  by 
which  the  practice  of  impressment  was  to  be  somewhat  modified, 
while  the  8iil||eet  of  the  British  claims  on  this  head  wsa  to  be  re- 
flerred  Ibr  ftiture  negotiation. 


20.  iTUs  treaty  was  reoeiTed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  President  1  tm»  trmiw 
of  the  United  SUtes.  early  in  March,  1S07 ;  bat  without  oensnlt^  jhJT^J^JS^ 
ing  the  senate, — the  coordinate  branch  of  the  treaty^making  power, 

he  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  r^eoting  it,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  American  commissioners  instructions  to  begin  the 
negotiation  anew.    They  were  informed  that  '^  the  President  de>    %J;!f^ 
elined  any  arrangement^  formal  or  informal,  which  did  aot  oom-  imSSmiV lAc 
prise  a  proTision  against  impresanents  from  Amerifsan  Tessels  on    hmkMww. 
the  high  seas,*'  aiA  that  **  without  a  provision  against  impresa- 
ments^  substantially  snch  as  was  contemplated  in  their  original  in- 
stmctjons,  no  treaty  was  to  be  concluded.'' 

21.  'Had  this  treaty  been  laid  before  the  senate,  it  would  prob-  •  ^ff^et§  that 
ably  hfiTo  been  ratified,  and  thus  all  the  disputes  existing  with  iShSoTSSH 
England,  upon  the  subject  of  commeroial  rights,  would  have  been  produedd  if 
adjust!^,  while  the  suljjeet  of  impressment  would  haye  been  left  in  M^emniil- 
no  worse  condition,  certainly,  than  before.    ^It  is  now  generally        Jkd. 
admitted  that  the  refosal  to  ratify  this  treaty  was  a  senous  error  J-  tfrvrvf 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  although  not  the  least  palliation  of  '^'  •'*v«'*^ 
the  subsequent  aggressions  of  Great  Britain.    ^The  foderalists  sb-  i.  Aimrtfom 
serted  that  the  administration  sought  a  cause  of  war  with  England,  *^^{I^SS^ 
and,  therefore^  had  no  desire  to  i^just  the  diffioultles  with  that      Mii/Mr. 
wmntrf,  and  that  It  was  fron  an  apprehension  that  the  senate 

would  auTise  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  that  their  opinion  en 
the  stt)))eet  was  not  requested  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 

22.  'On  the  1 1  th  of  Notember  the  British  goTemment  issued  the     ifor.  u. 
odebr.Ued  *'  orders  in  couneiy  pAhibiting  all  trade  with  France    •.  BrUMi 
and  hiT  allies,  except  such  trade  as  should  be  carried  on  directly    ^SSSuif 
from  file  ports  of  EngUoid  or  her  eonfoderates.    ^Thcse  orders,     Non.  11. 
directed  openly  against  the  oommeroe  of  neutral  powers,  were  de-    t-  r*gg- 
fonded  upon  the  ground  that  "  nations  under  the  control  of  France ''      «f<i^. 
meaning  thereby,  especially,  the  United  States,  had  aequieeeed  in 

the  Berlin  decree  of  November.  1806 ;  when  it  was  well  known 
that  decree  had  not  been  enforoea  against  Americsn  commerce,  and 
thai,  consequently,  the  United  States  could  not  have  aoquieseed 
in  it. 

2::.  'What  rendered  the  eonduot  of  England  more  grossly  in-     Jtbr.  A 
snltrng,  and  deprived  her  of  the  plea  of  ^  retaliation  upon  iVonoa"  s.  ^^«^ 
WB»  an  additional  order  of  council  of  the  25th  of  the  same  monia,    SSSm^ 
explanatory  of  that  of  the  1 1th,  and  confirmed  by  aet  of  parliament     Nov. «. 
of  the  following  year,  ftnmiitng  a  trade  between  neutral  nations 
an  1  France  and  her  dependencies,  on  condition  that  the  vessels  en- 
g»f^  in  it  should  enter  a  British  port,  pay  a  transit  duty,  and 
ttftk   out  a  license  I    This  was  subjecting  the  oonunerce  of  America 
with  alf  the  countries  of  Europe,  except  Sweden,  at  that  time  the 
only  remaining  neutral,  to  the  necessity  of  being  first  esrried  into 
some  English  port,  and  there  taxed  for  the  privilege  thus  conforred 
upon  it  I    The  tax  thus  imposed  often  exceeded  the  original  cost 
of  the  cargo !  Pe©  tr. 

24.  »The  British  orders  of  the  11th  of  November  were  aligned,  ^  j^^,^,^*, 
1^  Napoleon,  as  a  reason  ft»  and  justification  of  the  Milan  demreo  MUmn 
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ANALTW&  tff  December  17t]i.wlkieli  declared  that  ererj  ▼esse!  that  sbonld  sub* 
*  — —  jg^ii  tu  }fQ  searcheu  by  a  British  ship,— ^ntw  a  British  pori,--K>r 
pi^  a  tax  to  the  British  gpTemmcnt,  should  be  oonsidored  Engliaii 
property,  and,  as  saoh,  be  good  and  lawfiil  prixe ;  and,  fkurther,  that 
all  trade  with  England,  her  allies,  or  ooiiniries  occupied  by  Britial! 
troopS}  should  be  deemed  illcgaL 
1.  Peculiar       3$.  >Thus  there  was  not  a  single  port  in  Europe  to  which  an 
^J^'^JJ^  American  vessel  eould  trade  in  stS^tj ;  for  if  bound  to  Sweden,  the 
which  Jmct'  only  power  i^>t  embraced  in  the  decrees  of  the  belligerents,  she 
mSfSwmgt  might  be  searehed  by  aa  English  prirateer.  and  this  would  subject 
shisthnc  nOr  her  to  capture  by  the  next  French  prirateer  that  might  orertafce 
Jceui-      ^^^   j^  seems,  at  this  day,  almost  incfedible  that  our  country  could 
have  suffered  such  wrongs  and  indignity,  without  an  Immediate 
declaration  of  war  against  both  the  aggressors, 
t.  Amerieait      26.  ^Information  haTlns  reached  the  United  States  that  France 
'i^^^'     also,  in  accordance  with  the  Berlin  decree  of  NoTember,  1806,  had 
Dw.  St.      eommenced  depredations  upon  American  commerce,  on  the  22d  of 
December  oonffress  decreed  an  embargo,  prohibiting  American  Tea- 
sels from  trading  with  Ibreign  naUoiM^  and  American  goods  or 
merchandize  flrom  being  exported,-— ibe  mildest  mode  for  procuring 
s  VioUmtmd  redress  that  could  haTO  been  adopted.    'This  me&sore  met  with  the 
tfSSSS!^  ^'^'^'^  violent  opposition  from  the  federal  party,  who,  after  vainly 
theftdcr^  eadoavoring  to  prevent  its  passage  through  congress,  denounced  it 
*tmfJrg?*  *B  unnecessarily  oppressive,  wicked,  tyrannical,  and  unconstitu- 
tional j— <lictated  by  French  influence)  and  the  result  of  a  combina- 
tion between  the  southern  und  the  western  states  to  rain  the  east- 
ern.   Throughout  the  Union  public  meetings  were  called,  in  which 
the  federalists  not  only  expreraed  their  disapprobation  of  the  cm* 
borgo,  but  denounced  the  wickedness  of  those  who  caused  its  enacts 
mcnt,  and  even  called  upon  the  people  to  set  its  provisions  at  defi- 
ance.   The  acts  of  these  meetings  were  heralded  in  the  Dederal 
papers  as  ^^  jmtiiotiQ  proceedings  ;^  inoessant  appeiilswere  made  to 
mn  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  and  in  many  places  the  embargo, 
and  the  laws  enacted  to  enforo^t,  were  openly  and  boastingly  vio- 
lated. 
imSSn^.      ^^*  ^^^^  embargo,  by  withholding  from  Engl*ind  the  supplies 
of  raw  materiab  and  naval  stores  which  she  ha^  been  accustomed 
to  receive  from  the  United  States,  inflicted  upon  her  considerable 
injury ;  and  had  it  been  duly  enforced,  as  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment required,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  it  would  have 
oompelled  England  to  relinquish  her  unjust  pretensions  against 
AJSafSTSnit  ^''^^^^'^  commerce.    *But  owing  to  the  clamors  against  it  in  the 
STiuft/n^  Eastern  States — its  injurious  etfects  upon  the  country — and  its 
iniwwgwe    ineffioa^  to  answer  the  purpose  intended,  on  nrcount  of  the  oppo- 

Iftno       ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  *'  ^^  repealed  on  the  ist  of  March,  1800,  but 
louv.     on  the  same  day  congress  passed  a  non-intercourse  act,  prohibiting 
any  French  or  English  vessels  from  entering  the  harbors  or  waters 
of  the  United  States,  and  declaring  it  unlawful  to  import  any  goods 
■        or  merchandise  from,  or  maaufoctured  in,  any  port  of  France  or 
irSeSSh^  ^'^^^  Britain,  or  place  orcountry  in  their  possession.  'At  the  same 
iMe4  OH  cer-   time  the  president  was  authorized,  in  case  either  France  or  England 
'*rt£!?*     •hculd  revoke  her  edicts,  so  that  they  should  cease  to  violate  the 
neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States,  to  declare  the  same  by  pro- 
clamation, and  authorize  the  renewal  of  tride  with  such  nation. 
'c£lm!t«S^      28.  TYet  the  non-intercourse  act,  although  a  mild  and  oouitable 
aow  rvmifltc  but  effectual  retaliation  upon   the    bcllijrerents   for  the  ii^furict 
•^****«^   which  thev  were  inflicting  upon  our  commerce,  and  ezpretsainga 
desira  on  the  pari  of  the  Union  to  return  to  the  t^aticos  of  ftieod 
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Bhip  with  both  nations,  ms  generally  denounced  both  by  federals  analysis. 

and  democrats,  but  on  totally  different  grounds ; — by  the  former 

as  a  Trar  measure,  of  ui^ustiftable  severity^  against  Great  Britain, 
— ^and  by  the  latter  as  too  feeble  and  imbecile  to  effect  the  oltJeots 
for  which  it  was  intended.*  ♦ 

29.  iSoon  after  the  accession*  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  presidency,  *•  March  4. 
the  flattering  cncx>uragcment  y^m  held  out,  of  a  speedy  adyustment  ^'S^lSSut^ 
of  all  difficulties  with  England.  ^In  April,  Mr.  Erskine,  the  mtnti^Mf' 
British  minister  at  Washington,  notified^  the  American  goTcrn-  J^f^^- 
ment  that,  on  the  ground  that  the  non-intercourse  act  "J^d  **'jj^jJJJ*^jf 
placed  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  with  the  United  States  }einennoi\fi' 
on  an  equal  footing,  in  all  respects,  with  other  belligerent  ^^'Jjj^^ 
powers,^'  he  was  authorized  to  inform  the  American  government  g^nemmiwu 
that  the    British  ^'orders  in  council,'''  so  far  as  they  affected 

the  United  States,  would  be  withdrawn  on  the  10th  of  June, 
"in  the  persuasion  that  the  president  would  issue  a  proclama- 
tion for  the  renewal  of  intercourse*  with  Great  Britain.''    ^The  a  Preridgntt 
president  therefore  issued  a  proclamation^  authorizing  the  re-    ^'^Son?*' 
newal  of  commercial  intercourse  with  England  after  that  day.   q.  j^,rii  lo. 
<This  measure  was  unnnimously  approved  by  both  parties  in  the    4  jsaw  te. 
United  States.    The  federalists  declared  Mr.  Madison  worthy  of    £S^^SS$, 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  country — ^they  contrasted  his  conduct         '^ 
with  that  of  Mr.  Jcfftrson,  to  the  great  disparagement  of  the  latter 
— hailed  *•  his  return  to  the  good  old  principles  of  federalism"  with 
enthusiastic  delight,  and  asserted  that  Englimd  had  always  been 
ready  to  do  us  josticc,  when  not  demanded  by  threats  of  violence. 

30.  ^But  if,  as  the  federalists  declared,  England  had  previously  5.  TJte  Brr- 
been  willing  to  compromise  on  the  terms  agreed  upon  by  Mr.  %JS|fcJ 
Erskine,  a  surprising  change  now  took  place  in  her  councils ;  for  Sngtmnd! 
the  British  government  rejected  the  arrangement,  on  the  ground 

that  her  minister  had  excc^ed  his  instructions.    Non-intercourse 
with  England  was  again  prochLimed.*^    'The  instructions  of  the    d.  Jma  it^ 
British  government  appear  to  have  been,  that  England  was  willing  6.  autraeter 
to  a^ust  the  difficulties  between  the  two  nations,  if  the  United  ^m/^^ 
States  would  take  off  their  restrictions  upon  English  commerce,  BrUithgvv- 
and  continue  them  against  France  and  her  allies ;  aiid  fhrther,  in  S!eSr*£u>£- 
order  effectually  to  secure  the  continuance  of  non-intercourse  with         ftf' 
the  latter,  it  was  to  be  stipulated  that  England  should  ^'  be  con- 
sidered as  being  at  liberty  to  capture  all  such  American  ves-^els 
as  should  be  found  attempting  to  trade  with  the  porta  of  any  of 
these  powers.*' 

31.  H'hese  terms,  if  admitted,  would  have  amounted  to  nothing  ,J^^^^^ 
less  than  giving  legal  force  to-ihe  British  orders  in  council^  by  admUML, 
incorporating  them  into  a  treaty  between  England  and  the  United  g.  unparta- 
States !  'Such  .a  mockery  of  justice,  and  unparalleled  effrontery —  *^J^Stw 
adding  insult  to  outrage,  showed  not  only  that  England  was  Jeter-  Smd^ 
mined  to  constitute  herself  the  arbitrary  mistress  of  the  ocean,  a  Omducttf 
but  that  our  long  submission  to  her  aggressions  was  regarded  by  fS^^^USm- 
her  as  evidence  of  our  ffear  and  weakness.  *"r^,J^  ''2S' 

32.  0But,  notwithstanding  the  result  of  the  negotiation  with  ^^j^l^Sm' 
Mr.  Erskine,  so  wedded  were  the  federalists  to  the  cause  of  Eng>  ur,  Er^ckf 

•  Th«  fblltmiiig  txtncta  wiU  illostiAta  the  vie^  mtertained  of  the  Non-lntereoone  Act  by 
th«  Twiaralistfl.  Bfr.  XnilhooM,  in  a  tpefch  on  the  non-intereoarae  bill  befora  the  Senate,  Feb. 
22, 1809,  mJd  :  «'  Sb>,  the  bUl  befonjoa  is  war.  It  !•  to  nupend  aU  intercontee— to  put  aa 
end  to  all  the  Klatkms  of  amity.  Avhat  In  that  but  war  ?  War  of  the  wowt  idnd— war  i«id«« 
the  disguice  of  uon-intarcotixw.    No  power  having  national  feelings,  or  regard  to  natioaai 

character,  will  submit  to  »ach  coraaoH."  ^  .   .       .  .  «  1    -.  4k.*««.  • 

"It  to  a  baae  attempt  to  bring  on  a  war  with  Srert  Britain.    It  1»  ?awe«  in  et«y  ftatort. 

•^Boston  Htptrtory, 
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AN ALT9I8. 4md,  or,  9«ch  the  ^olenoe  of  pArty  ftRflingft  fay  wludbi  they  w^re 

' ^~*  influeneedy  that  tk«  oondaot  of  Great  Britain  was  nol  only  unoen- 

•ared  by  them  as  a  party,  bat  justified  by  many  of  their  leading 
members,  while  our  own  government  was  charged  by  them  with  a 
*  blind  detotion  to  Frejich  interests,  and  with  demanding  terms  from 

England  which  ^^  duty  to  hersclr'  would  neTor  allow  her  to  grant. 
The  whole  affair  with  Mr.  Erskine  was  deelared  to  be  a  politieal 
maneuTer,  designed  to  giun  popnlarity  to  Mr.  Madison,  shonld 
the  treaty  be  ratified,  and  to  excite  resentment  against  En^Umd 
should  it  be  r^ected. 
"  ^En^      ^^'  ^^i^S^^"^  continued  her  aggreastTO  policy  until  after  the 
Si«%w(     oommenoement  of  the  war,  although  eminent  British  statesmen* 
cmuimttd.    decried  the  folly  of  the  orders  in  eooncil,  which  had  effeotnally 
out  off  from  that  country  a  valuable  trade  with  the  United  States 
t  T/9«aka   of  fifty  millions  of  dollars  annually.    ^u<^  was  the  ruinous  in* 
^SStSil^  flnence  of  these  measures  that  large  numbers  of  British  mannfae- 
twet.       torers  were  reduced  to  poverty,  and  the  distress  among  the  labor- 
r  Caumthat  ing  classes  was  extreme.    *At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1812,  the 
itSj^Hfm-  public  feeling  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  against  the  non* 
iimmmton  Interoourse  poli<7  with  America,  as  to  break  fonh  in  alarming 
iMt  Mf^MC  yj^jg  |j^  setenil  parts  of  England,  when  the  ministty  were  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  an  inquiry  in  parlimnent  into  the 
4  Cfutraeter  Operation  and  effects  of  the  orders  in  couneif    <The  testimonyt  ad- 
^'adSuMS^  duced  presented  so  frightful  a  picture  of  distress,  produced  by  the 
'^KmdAmmi     interruption  of  the  >Gnerican  trade,  that,  on  this  ground  alone, 
^'^^'^^  on  the  17th  of  June  an  address  for  the  repeal  of  the  orders  inootU' 
Smimo.     dl  was  moved  in  the  house  of  commons  by  Mr.  Brougham,  but  was 
withdrawn  on  a  pledge  of  the  ministry  that  the  orders  snouM  be 
repealed,  which  was  done  on  the  23d  of  the  month,  five  days  after 
the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States,  but  before  that  ereiit 
was  known  in  England, 
s.  fifCeiii  <if      34.  *0f  the  extent  of  Britiah  depredations  open  American  oom- 
fStflotw^-  ^Bowist,  we  have  information  of  the  most  ratable  character.    By  an 
m  American  offidai  statement  of  the  secretary  of  stata  presented  to  congress  on 
•**"'*^    the  6th  of  July,  1813,  it  apnears  that  British  men-of-war  had  c^ 
tnred  523  American  tesscus  prior  to  the  orders  of  oounctl  of 
f .  Bubnatei  November,  1807,  and  subseouent  thereto  380.  *The  values  of  the 
£S^  %.  oargoes  of  these  vessels  conla  not  be  ascertained  with  aconmoy,  but 
htn.       it  was  estimi^ed  at  the  time,  by  judicious  merchants,  that  the 
arerage  value  of  each  caigo  and  vessel  could  not  be  less  than 
30,000  dollars.    But,  placing  the  estimate  at  25,000  dollars  each, 
and  we  have  the  enormous  amount  of  twenty4wo  millions  nine 
hundred  and  iwenty-five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  American  pro- 
perty plundered  by  a  nation  with  whom  we  were  at  peace.    A  por- 
tion of  the  property  seiced  prior  to  T?ov.  llth,  1807,  might  perhaps 
be  ipstored ;  but  for  that  taken  subsequent  to  this  peri<M  there  was 

*  AnMNif  oChen,  Mr.  Bronirhun,  literwmrdi  Lord  BroQcbam.  On  lh«  17th  of  Jtwe,  ISISL 
Aord  Bxoittham  moved  an  addreu  ft>r  the  mpeal  of  the  Orden  hi  Oounrll,  &e.  The  IbJlnwiAg 
b  extnieted  flrom  Iiord  8roii|(ham*s  rtmarics.  "  I  have  been  drawn  atfde  IWrni  the  eoone  of 
nj  statement  reneetlni;  the  ImpoitaBoe  of  the  eommeroe  whkh  we  are  mcrfftdng  to  tboet 
mere  whimaita,  I  can  call  thnn  nothlnar  else,  reepeethig  our  abiitrart  rishtn.  That  commexre 
is  the  vhole  Amnlean  market,  a  bnuieh  of  trade.  In  cmnparieon  with  which.  wheth«r  von  re- 
card  its  axtent,  its  oerlalnty,  or  Us  pgogwsslfe  IncreaM,  every  oth«r  tloks  into  iorigtrfflcaace. 
Jtisamarkefe'vniieh.lBordittaiytimiei,  may  take  offabont  thirteen  mlllioos*  worth  of  oar 
mannlhcmres  \  and  la  steadlaan  said  regalaritf  It  Is  aarlvalled." 

t  '*  The  mhratea  of  die  ennlnatlonf  a«  pttbUdMd  by  order  of  ParUament,  fbnn  a  poodemns 
JbUo  vohnno  of  oaMAj  700  paftM,  exhibiting  a  frtghtftil  pletnre  of  the  reenlte  of  the  dnlafiet 
■ad  abiord  polky  wiiieh  dictated  the  orden  in  oonnell "— Of^  Bnmek^  by  M,  Chr«y. 

*  Nearij  sixty  anikma  of  doUara. 
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not  the  lewit  chance  of  redteas.   »Nor  were  the  Cfili  which  we  analysis. 

ittffered  from  this  plundering  system  limited  to  the  emou&t  of  cor  * 

property  nctnaAy  eaptored  nnd   confiscated.     The   restrictions  i|XJ5dfS! 
placed  upon  oar  trade  by  the  has&rds  of  capture^  sahjeoted  ns  io  mumtv 
losses  far  greater  than  those  irhich  haTe  been  enumerated.    From  ^^^^^ 
November  11, 1607.  till  the  Tory  day  that  war  was  declared,  our 
ynnmerce  with  Holhmd,  France,  and  the  north  of  Italy,— countries 
Ml  war  with  England,  wtis  nearly  annihilated. 

35.  sWe  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  another  caose  of  com-  .*jfr^*T 
plaint  again.<}t  England^  of  a  character  even  more  aggraTatinf  than  ^^teiM^ 
htr  commercial  depredations.    *The  sulgect  of  the  impressment  of  ^^^h^^' 
American  seamen  by  British  men-of-war  claimed  the  attention  of   ^  j^lprem- 
our  government  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,      men/  ^ 
The  following  are  the  principal  grounds  of  oompUint,  on  the  part    ■^gg^y 
of  the  United  States,  as  set  forth  at  various  times  by  the  ministers 

of  the  latter  at  the  court  of  London  t 

36.  ^Ist.  England  claimed  the  right  of  seizing  her  own  sulijects,  <•  V*^^"**"*^ 
volantarily  servingin  American  vessels,  but  invariably  refused  to  sur-  'SarffS!^ 
renderAmericancitisens  voluntarily  serving  in  British  vessels.    2d.  '"^f '^ 
She  claimed  the  right  of  seising  her  own  subjects,  voluntarily  sarv-     '■^'^ 
login  American  vessels,  although  they  may  Imve  been  married,  tffiJ 

settled,  and  naturalized  in  the  United  States ;  while  she  refased  to 
surrender  American  seamen  invobmtarily  serving  in  British  veMels, 
if  said  seamen  had  been  eiifter  settled,  or  married,  in  the  British 
doQiinioas.    3d.  In  practice,  the  officers  of  Britisli  ships  of  war, 
acting  at  discretion,  and  bound  by  no  rules,  took  by  force,  frOkn 
Amerioan  vessels,  any  seamen  whom  they  nurpflc^fi^  of  being  British 
subjects.    ^It  would  very  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  proof  of  \The  proqf 
the  Allegiance  of  such  seamen  should  belong  to  the  British  side,bu^  ^S^a^ 
on  the  contrary,  the  most  undoubted  proof  of  American  dtizenship        f*^- 
was  required,  to  protect  an  American  citisen  from  impressment 

37.  Hi  is  now  admitted  that,  under  this  odious  system,  several  t.  Qriea  ex- 
thousand  American  ottlzens  were  firom  time  to  time  impressed,^    ^Iwmnmt 
held  in  bondage  in  the  British  navy,  and  com^led  to  fight  the  nmo  admU' 
oattles  of  England.     ''Large  numbers  of  Danes,  Swedes^  and        '^' 
foreigners  of  various  nations,  were  likewise  impressed  f rom  Ame-  itSS^Hr' 
rican  vessels,  although  their  language,  and  other  circumstances,  **V^  /''^^ 
clearly  demonstrated  that  they  Were  not  British  suliijeots ;  and,  in-    ^SSSt 
deed,  English  officers  repeatedly  informed  the  agents  of  the  United 

States  that  they  would  receive  no  proof  of  American  citizenship, 
except  in  the  single  case  of  native  Americans,  nor  surrender 
foreigners^  taken  f^rom  Amerioan  ships,  on  any  pretence  whatever. 

3S.  81 1  n  true  England  admitted  that  impressed  seamen  should    &  WkvthB 
bo  ddivered  up,  on  duly  authenticated  proof  that  they  were  native  'JSSST  jSiS? 
American  citizens ;  hot  this,  besides  most  uivjustly  throwing  the  bur-  umd  prifat^ 
den  of  proof  on  the  izgured  party,  provided  no  effectoaljremed^  for  Jjjj'i^jj!^ 
the  evil.    During  the  interval  of  obtainiiig  the  requirea  testimony,  pnpuisdno 
should,  happily,  the  charitable  aid  of  friends^  or  of  the  government,  ^ill^jSrSS 
be  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  innocent  victim  ii  British  tyranny,  the        «va. 
unfortunate  individual  was  often  carried  to  a  foreign  station— or 
the  ship  had  been  taken  by  the  enemv,  and  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war 
—or  he  had  fallen  in  battle^-or,  when  all  apoloipes  for  retaining 
him  longer  failed,  he  was  returned,  penniless,  with  no  remunera- 
tion fat  the  servitude  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.    Hundreds, 
and  even  thousands  of  well  authenticated  oases  of  the  forcible  im* 
pressment  of  American  citizens,  both  by  land  and  by  sea.  might 
M  given,  with  details  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  them,Jby 
ioonrging  and  imprisonment,  on  their  attempts  to  escape  ftoa 
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AWALTgiB   bondage,  or  reftttal  to  fight  against  tbeir  oonntij,  or  agalait  natioiii 
I.  Attertumt  with  whom  the  waa  at  peace     »The  fedenUsta^  howerer,  aaaerted 
^iktftigrat-  that  the  evils  of  impressment,  of  which  the  democratic  party  oom> 
^fiujeS^   plained,  had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  in  order  to  ddnde  and  de- 
eeiTO  the  pablio,  and  that  they  formed  no  just  csue  of  war. 
I  Faetturgei     30.  >The  following  facts,  howereT)  oomieeted  with  thi»— that 
a^Mu   England  had  not  abaied  her  practice  or  preteaakms  on  the  aubjeot 
eraueparty.  ^^  impressment,  op  to  the  year  1812,  were  urged  by  the  democratic 
s.  im^rm-    party  in  opposition  to  the  allegations  of  the  federalists.     'Daring 
^"^'SJJSd^  *  period  of  leas  than  eighteen  months,  from  March  1S03  to  Aognst 
^\^S£uSh    1S04,  twelve  handred  and  thirty-two  original  applications  were 
^^ttjkw-  '"•^'^  ^  ^^^  British  goTomment  for  the  release  of  impressed  sea- 
$»»l  iM,     men,  claimed  to  be  dtixens  of  the  United  States.    Of  this  number, 
437  were  released  on  proof  of  American  dtizenship;  38S  were 
refosed  to  be  discharged  because  they  had  nod^atmetits  proTing 
American  citizenship,  and  not  because  they  were  proTod  to  be 
British  subjects ;  many  of  them  declaring  that  they  had  lost  their 
certificates  of  protection,  or  had  been  forcibly  deprired  of  them,  Or 
had  neglected  to  obtain  any  ;  and  only  49  were  refused  to  be  dis- 
.  <duurged  upon  evidenoen^eclared  by  the  seamen  to  be  falser  Ihait  they 
were  British  citizens.  Of  the  Veipaindor,  120  were  reftisea  to  be  dis> 
charged  because  they  had  received  wages,  and  were  thereby  con- 
sidered as  having  entered  the  British  senrioe ;  others  because  they 
had  married  in  Cogland<^or  were  on  board  ships  on  foreign  sta- 
tions—or were  prisoners  of  war;  210  because  their  documents 
were  not  deemed  sufficient;  and  163  applications  remained  onan- 
4.  MimBcr  <tr  swered.     ^How    many  unfortunate  Americans   were   impressed 
mSSStytSS  <2^ng  ^^9  period  of  eighteen  months,  who  had  no  means  of  coa- 
grtater.      -veying  to  their  government  applications  for  redress,  can  never  bo 
known. 
8.  Jmpnm-       ^^^  ^From  official  returns  it  also  appears  that  between  the  first 
ma^Aurint  of  October,  1807,  and  the  thirty-first  of  March,  1809,  a  period  of 
*"}^Sdif%    eighteen  months,  oar  government  made  demands  for  the  restora- 
fi'i^fnUU'     tion  of  873  seaman  impressed  from  Ancrioan  ships.    Of  this  num- 
ber 287  were  restored,  but  only  98  were  detained  upon  eTidence 
of  their  being  British  subjects.     The  remainder  wei^e  detained 
upon  various  pleas,  similar  to  those  previously  stated, 
s.  Thefgre-       41.  <The  for<^ing  comprise  the  substance  i^  the  democratic  or 
^SSS^iSe   government  statements,  on  the  subject  of  impressment,  and  com- 
tULtemMf.    meroiid  aggressions,— urged  as  one  Justifiable  cause  of  war.    If 
they  are  facts,  (and  no  satUfiictory  refutation  of  them  has  yet 
7.  CmtM»  ^  appeared  *)  then  was  England  guilty  of  the  grossest  outrages  upon 
^vmXm-    ^^^  national  honor  and  dignity,  and  far  more  serious  causes  of 
jjwji  »2*   war  existed  than  those  which  led  to  the  Revolution.    *In  1775.  our 
wSrl^ni  fathers  took  up  arms  because  they  would  not  be  tueed  by  England, 

*  The  best  defenee,  >et  written,  nf  th«  oovm  pumied  hy  the  fcderal  pMty,  It  eonlained  in 
Dwfsht'fl  "  lUvtory  of  the  Hartford  Oonvrattan."  It  ««aoot  fUl  to  be  obterred,  however.  In 
fliat  work,  that  the  rabjaot  of  iff^frrsgnunt  ia  paaaed  over  very  caraorlly ;  and  that  on  the  aab* 
Ject  of  commercial  agression,  the  main  object  of  the  anther  appean  to  be,  to  prove  that  we 
had  received  ireater  rajuries  mim  Vraxice  than  fhim  England.  But  if  ti&li  were  true,  what 
Jnstlficationf  It  nay  be  aeked,  doen  Ik  aflbrd  of  the  conduct  of  the  latter  power  ?  The  author 
of  the  "  History  of  the  Haxiford  Oonventlon,"  statefi,  p.  228,  that  hlii  **  iwiew  of  the  policy 
and  meMurea  of  the  United  States  goTemment  dnrln(  the  ailminintrationa  of  Mr.  Je&rMn 
and  Mr.  Hadifton,  Is  dempied  to  show  that  an  ttrtttnt  and  over%e*ff%ing  attackmtnt  to  rtvolu- 
tifmary  Fran/»^  mnd  nn  ttnplaeabU  inmitf  to  Orrat  Britain,  it^erf  thf  ^ov^ming  ptinripU*  of 
thoxf  two  di$tingm*hed  indMUuaU  "  But  the  deoMieiatle  party,  probably  with  ai  much  pro- 
nriety,  retorted  the  pharge  by  asserting  *^  that  an  ardimt  and  OTerwetoiag  attaebmant  to  Kng- 
Iffiuf,  and  an  ImpbKable  enmity  to  Fnmee^  were  the  gorernlnfr  prinrfplesof  the  Ibderal  party.** 
The  truth  is,  iflioh  partr  went  to  the  frtreme  of  dcnunciadon  against  the  other,  a«d  pttrty 
"  onbodiSttM^waalnflMMAtolheUflMat  ~ 
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even  a  penny  a  pound  on  tea— in  1812,  because  they  wonldnot  aub-  AyALYrtg. 
mit  to  be  openly  plundered  of  the  merchandize  of  a  lej^timate 
commerce^  and  because  ibey  would  not  suffer  themselves  tol^  stolen 
from  their  country,  and  condemned  to  slavery  in  the  galleys  of 
Britain  !--^And  yet,  when  war  was  declared,  as  the  only  means  fbr  „   i.  Ths 
obtaining  a  redress  of  these  grievances,  behold  1  there  was  a  "  Peace  "^^^uS" 
Party"  in  our  midst,  who  assefted  that  America  had  no  just  cause 
to  complain  of  fingUind  ^there  were  distinguished    American 
citizens,  and  eren  American  legishitures,  whe  asserted,  that  *^  the 
war  was  ftmnded  in  falsehood,''  and  **  declared  without  necessity."* 

42.  ^During  the  six  months  prerious  to  the  declaration  of  war,   o.  Frepara- 
although  congress  was  engaged  during  that  time  in  making  ample  ^^/^^* 
preparations  for  the  expected  emergency,  yet  the  federal  presses,  purtwdhy 
terj  generally,  throughout  the  Union,  ridiculed  the  expectation    '^wS*^ 
of  war  as  illusory,  and  doubtless  contributed  mnch  to  impress  the 

British  ministry  with  the  belief  that  America  would  still  continue 
to  submit  to  the  outrages  that  had  so  long  been  perpetrated  against 
her  commerce  and  seamen. 

43.  'On  the  first  of  June,  1S12,  the  President  sent  a  messaee  to  a  PretUtm'B 
congress,  recommending  a  declaration  of  war  against  Engmnd.  ^SmnSn&Sig 
The  prominent  causes  of  war.  as>set  fbrth  in  the  message,  and  in'«  d^iarotion 
the  report  of  the  committee  wiiich  submitted  a  declaration  of  war,      ^  ^^' 
were,  the  impressment  of  American  seamen,  and  the  British  orders 

in  council:  On  the  subject  of  impressment  the  president  stated, 
that  under  the  pretext  of  searching  for  Britis^i  Jiubjects,  "  thou- 
sanis  of  American  citizens,  under  the  safeguard  of  public  law  and 
their  national  flag,  had  been  torn  from  their  country — had  been 
dragged  on  board  ships  of  war  of  a  foreign  nation — ^and  exposed, 
under  the  severities  of  their  discipline,  to  be  exiled  to  the  most 
distant  and  deadly  climes — to  risk  their  lives  in  the  battles  of  their 
oppressors — and  to  be  the  melancholy  instruments  of  taking  away 
those  of  their  own  brethren.'' 

44.  ♦On  the  same  subject  the  committee  remarked,  that,  "  while    hj^^^^ 
the  practice  is  continued,  it  is  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  tSSSiwee  on 
consider  themselTea  an  independent  nation."     On  the  snbiect  of  the  thAntbjtcttt^ 
orders  in  council  the  committee  stated,  that,  by  them,  "  the  British  andS!e**iBrU' 

fDvemment  declared  direct  and  positive  war  against  the  United  <•*  "^^^  *" 
tates.    The  dominion  of  til e  ocean  was  completely  usurped — all     ^''**" 
commerce  forbidden — and  cv^ry  flag  which  did  not  subserve  the 
policy  of  the  British  government,  by  paying  it  a    tribute  and 
sailing  under  its  sanction,  was  driven  from  the  ocean,  or  subjected 
to  capture  and  condemnation." 

45.  «In  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  the  5.  strong  tm- 
declaration  of  war  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  only  70  to  49  ;  and  in  JZi*^atSonitf 
the  senate  by  only  19  to  13 ;  showing-  a  very  strong  opposition  to        "«»•♦ 
the  measure.    •A  motion  to  include  France  in  the  declaration,  was  •-  Mutton  to 
made  in  the  house  of  representatives,  but  it  was  negatived  by  a  fylnSinOm 
very  large  majority.    Only  ten  votes  were  given  In  favor  of  the  duiaraHon. 
proposition,  and  seven  of  these  were  from  the  democratic  party. 

The  federalists  had  long  maintained  the  propriety  of  declaring 

*  Tt  cannot  Y)e  denied  th*t  mcny  gnat  and  good  men  irara  oppowd  to  Chs  derlaitttlon  of  war 
In  1812,  bnt  prlooipAnr  on  tlw  groond  of  Ite  inexpeainuff.  TJii»«  John  Jay,  a  promiDfeni 
IMeralUt.  hiA  a  mott  voithy  republkan,  in  a  latter  of  Jai>  29th,  1812,  aaya :  ''  In  my  opln- 
lon,  tJbe  declaration  of  war  wait  neither  neceamry,  nor  expedient,  nor  MAsorutble,"  but  ha 
daprecated,  aa  sertmu  etllM,  "coromoHonfl  tending  to  a  diRK)lQ({on  of  th«  Union,  or  ta  eirtt 
war,"  and  aaeerlad  that,  *^  Aa  Iba  war  had  baen  eonatltntlonally  deelaMd,  tbo  peppl*  .;T*Tf 
avidantiy  bound  to  nmport  U  latba  bmumt  whieb  coflnalltBtlonal  lawa  pianaribad."— iV<  V 
Mkn  Jiffi  vol.  1.  p.  4l5. 
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AKAtraia  ivar  i^nstPniiM,  but  in  Afidlliovue  only  three  of  tbtiranH^ 

'■ '  Tot«d  for  the  measare. 

I.  Kmpoma      46.  >The  reaB0ii3  set  forth  by  the  preside&t  and  eongrew  lor 

•SitoSi^war  cledaring  war  were  responded  to  by  the  legulfttnne  of  most  of  the 

.  states  during  their  sessions  in  the  folh>wing  winte^  and  were  d«* 

clared  to  be  f allj  jntiifioatorj  of  the  measures  of  the  admiamtr*- 

t.  Tto '*9MCi  tion.    *At  the  same  time,  howerer.  a  ''  Peace  Party^  was  formed, 

tuSijeSu     oomp^w«t»  wholly  of  federalists,  ana  embraeittir  a  mi^oriiy  of  that 

party  thioughoat  the  Uoion.    The  oX^joiA  of  this  partf  Was  ^  to 

expose  the  war-^^e  administratioB-'^e  congress  whien  dedaced 

it-«nd  all  who  supported  it)  to  reprobation— ^and  to  Ibree  the 

goTemment  to  make  peace.'' 

s.  Pndut  qf      47.  'After  the  declaration  of  war,  the  federal  party  in  congress 

vMmSntf  """^^  *  solemn  protest,  in  which  they  denied  the  war  to  be  ^ neoes* 

eongrmi.     sary,  or  required  by  any  moral  duty  or  poUtioal  expediency."    ^In 

4.  ThB  rent-  August^  the  general  assembly  of  ConnectiGUt,  in  pnrsoaBoe  of  * 


ifSHSHSl  soggestion  in  the  message  of  the  go^omor,  united  in  a  declaration 
cut.        that  "  they  believed  it  to  be  the  deliberate  and  solemn  sense  of  the 
1.  z^rMttfwv  people  of  the  state  that  the  war  was  unnecessary."    *The  l^gisla* 
^   mSr^  tureof  Massachusetts  asserted  that  "The  real  oauseof  the  war 
must  be  traced  to  the  first  systematical  abandonment  of  the  policy 
of  Washington  and  the  friends  and  framers  of  the  conatitntioB  { 
to  implacable  animosity  against  those  men,  and  their  uniTeraal  ex- 
clusion from  all  concern  m.the  goTemment  of  the  oountxy ;  to  the 
influence  of  worthless  foreigner^  oTor  the  press,  and  the  delibera* 
tions  of  the  goternment  in  all  its  branches ;  and  to  a  jealousy  of 
ihe  commercSil  states,  fear  of  their  power,  contempt  at  their  pur* 
suits,  and  ignoran«3e  of  their  true  character  and  importance.^ 
f.  Aneniom      48.  'These  were  serious  charges,  bat  the  senate  of  the  same  state 
S^SHaSSL  ^^^  ^^^^  farther,  by  asserting  that  "The  war  was  founded  in 
wM.       ihlsehood,  and  declared  without  ncoeasity,''  and  that  "its  real 
oljeet  was  extent  ot  territory  by  ui^ust  conquests,  and  to  aid  the 
'''wSaa^  late  tyrant  of  Europe  in  h»  view  of  Dggrandisoment''    Tin  Feb- 
ttif^'    ruary,  1814,  both  houses  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  united 
in  a  r^rt  asserting  that  the  "  war  was  waged  with  the  worst  pos- 
sible views,  and  carried  on  in  the  worst  possible  manner,  ftirminff  a 
union  of  weakness  and  wickedness  whicn  defies,  ibr  a  pazaU^  Die 
annals  of  the  world.''  * 

tAUtr^ima     40.  'While  such  was  the  langnoge  of  a  great  nu^ority  of  the 
%r&i:<^v!t  federal  party,  it  is  not  surprising  that  similar  aUegations  agvnst 
prinetRf-    OUT  government  were  made  in  the  public  papers  of  London — that 
'Siio^^  ^^c  Prince  Regent,  afterwards  George  I V.  appealed  to  the  world 
fJU«M»«i-  that  England  had  not  been  the  ag|^ressor  in  the  war— ^that  the 
^'         lords  of  the  admiralty  expressed  their  regret  at  the  "  unprovoked 
aggression  of  the  American  government  in  declaring  war  after  aO 
the  causes  of  its  original  complaint  had  been  removed  f  and  that 
they  deelared  that  the  real  question  at  issue  was,  "  the  main 
tedanoe  of  those  maritime  rights^  which  are  the  sure  foundation 
of  the  naval  fAorj  of  England.''    As  the  war  was  declared  while 
the  British  oraers  in  council  continued  to  be  enforoed,  and  Ameri- 
can seamen  to  be  impressed,  these  must  have  been  tiie  maritime 
fight  t  to  which  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  refbrred. 
•  ommem      ^0*  'After  war  had  been  declared,  (he  "Peace  Party"  threw  all 
tto^%lSP&  P<>ssib1e  obstructions  in  the  way  of  its  suooessAtl  prosecution.  sepa« 
i£"«0(iM    i*^^^  ^c^'in  <>P®i>  rebellion,  and  yet  reproached  the  adrain»tration 
Ferfr."     fer  imbecility  in  carrying  It  on,  and  for  emb-irrassments  which,  in 
great  port,  had  been  occasioned  by  federal  opposition.    Assocta- 
lions  w«re  ihnaed  to  ebstraot  kho  eiforU  to  obtain  loans;  and  not 
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only  the  press,  Mi  t^  piU|At  alse,  exerted  its  intttenee  to  bettk-  amaltms. 
rapt  the  government,  and  thus  oompel  it  to  snbnitfe  to  the  terms  of 
Great  Britidn. 

51.  iWhea  the  goTemors  of  Meeseehuaetts  and  Conneetient  i.cvutm 
were  called  upon  by  President  Madison  for  their  respeotiTe  JS^^oSnoB 
qnotaa  of  militift,  to  be  employed  in  the  publie  defence,  they  re*  t^SSmlm' 
Aued  to  comply  with  the  reqaisition.  on  the  ground  thnt  Uie  eon-  cSSSitt. 
stitution  of  the  United  States  gare  the  president  the  power  to  oaU  ^<''»«*™^ 
forth  the  militia  only  for  the  specified  purposes  of  *  executing  the 

laws  of  the  Union,  suppressiDg  insurrections  and  repelling  inra- 
siona,'  and  that  neiiher  of  these  contingenoies  nad  yet  arisen,  ^he   9.  DtcMont 
gOTernor  of  Connectient  submitted  the  subject  to  the  council  of  ^^f^^ 
state,  and  the  governor  of  Massachttsetts  to  the  supreme  court  of  ctmneetiast, 
that  state,  both  which  bodies  decided  that  the  governors  of  the  ^^'J^ 
states  are  the  persons  who  alone  are  to  decide  when  the  oxigencies  qf  anunefm- 
contemplated  by  the  oonstitution  have  arisen.    ^Accordin^  to  this      J!^%^ 
doctrine,  totally  at  variance  with  the  early  federal  notions  in  favor  ^SS^^Il3i 
of  a  strong  cential  power ^  the  general  government  woald  be  virtoally    ''<^.^^' 
divested  of  all  control  over  the  militia,  and  rendered  incapable  of  SdjinSui- 
providing  A)r  '-  the  general  defence.''    Fortunately  for  the  stalnlity  ^^^^^J^^^ 
of  the  Federal  Union,  this  question  has  since  been  definitively    ^^**^ 
settled,  by  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  authority  to  decide  when  the  militia  are  to  bo  called  ont 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  president. 

52.  ^Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  also  denied  that  the  presi-  4.  Fart/utrex- 
dent,  who  is  declared  by  the  constitutioa  commander-in-chief  of  the  ^^^'^^ 
army  and  navy,  and  of  the  militia  when  in  the  actual  service  of   a*  given  by 
the  United  States,  could  delegate  his  authority  of  governing  the    ^'^ 
militia  to  other  individuals,  or  detach  parts  of  th»  militia  corps,  or  Oonnecticut. 
that  he  could  employ  them  in  offensive  irarfare,  such  as  was  con* 
templated  In  the  invasion  of  Canada.    bQu  these  sul^eots  differ*  s.  DW^ent 
ent  opinions  have  been  advanced,  but  the  weight  of  authority  is  in  jjjjj'jjjjjji 
fhvor  ofthe  powers  claimed  by  the  president. 

53.  (The  militia  of  Massachnsetta  and  Connecticut  were,  indeed,  '^^'^'^  ^ 
ordered  out.  Uy  the  governors  of  those  states,  for  the  deibnee  of  the     iStSaiS 
sea-coast,  when  those  states  were  actually  invaded;  and  for  their  ^^?n!^£!!i 
services  in  the  defence  of  the  United  States  ships  of  war,  blockaded  ^'■^'^^f^* 
at  New  London  in  the  year  1813,  were  paid  by  the  general  govern- 
ment   ^After  the  dose  of  the  war,  Massachusetts  presented  the  f-  ^^''^J^^ 
claim  of  that  state  for  services  rendered  by  her  militia  in  her  own    SmaeftL 
defence  during  the  war,  but  her  claim  wvm  disallowed  by  eongress.  ttttt  t^fter  tA» 

5-4.  "A  brl43  allusion  has  been  made,  in  another  part  of  this  g  ff!!!!^ord 
work,  to  the  Hartford  Convention,  and  the  subject  is  again  referred  ttnvtntion. 
to  here,  in  order  to  notice  an  of^-repeated  charge  of  '*  hostility  to 
the  eommereial  seaion  of  the  Union.''  made  by  Sie  opposers  of  the 
war.wSfn  the  report  of  both  booses  of  the  M.is8achasetts  legisU-  »^it«ier/faw; 
ture  in  1  SI 4.  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  it  is  asserted  that  %S!tirll!l!!h 
there  existed  ''an  open  and  undisguised  je:ilousy  of  the  wealth  and  iiihmi  on  iht 
power  of  the  commercial  states^  openittng  in  continual  efforts  to  em-   oanunerSai 
Wrass  and  destroy  their  commerce,'^  and  that  the  policy  pursued    J*aiw»ie*. 
by  the  general  government  had  its  foundation  in  a  ^^  deliberate  in- 
tention" to  effect  that  object.    u)The  Hartford  Convention,  in  its  ^^^^f**^* 
addross  published  in  January,  1815,  also  asserts  that  the  causes  of  JirittMwm- 
the  public  calamities  might  be  traced  to  '•  implacable  combinations   ''jJiJjJi*** 
of  individnnls  or  states  to  monopolixe  power  and  office,  and  to      ***^ 
trample,  without  remorse,  upon  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  eowt- 
tn^clal  section  of  the  Union,'*  and  "lastly  and  principally  to  a 
visionary  and  superficial  theory  in  regard  to  commerce,  accom- 
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AVALTiia.  {Wiiied  by  »  md  hatrtd^  bvt  a  feigned  regpupd  to  its  intvesta,  aai  a 
■  cuiBoiu  penevtnaoe  in  efforts  to  ren&r  it  an  instroment  of  e»- 

erevM  and  war?^ 
I.  Tiu  on*  ^-  'To  these  oliarges  the  demooratie  psity  responded,  hy  deelar- 
MM^  tta«  iug  thera  totally  deetitute  of  fonndation,  in  proof  of  whleb  tk^ 
'^'  famished  statistical  oomparisons  between  tlk«  oemmeroe  of  tbe 
s  ^een  ^  Middle  and  the  Southern,  and  the  New  England  states.  sFroM 
^JfiStali  ^^^  statistioB,  gathored  from  offioial  reports^  it  appeared  that  ooc^ 
^  *  uerotal  restrietions  wonld  be  likely  to  inflict  a  more  serious  iiunry, 

in  proportion  to  popolation,  upon  the  soo^em  than  upeo  the 
northeastern  states. 
a  statutieai      ^0>  'Thus,  taking  first  the  year  1800,  as  oonTcnient  for  giving 
Huununtt^  the  population,  we  find  that  the  exports  of  foreign  and  domestic 
SSHsnSmO.  prodnots  and  manufhctores  Arora  Maryland,  with  a  population  of 
^SSuanA'  '^^'^^  341,000,  exceeded^  by  nearly  two  per  oent^  the  stmilar  exports 
maniSSe-    ftom  Maasaohnsetts,  whose  popnUtion  was  about  423,000,  and  thit 
<*<'^-       Maryland,  with  a  population  not  one  quarter  more  than  Connecti- 
cut,' exported  eight  times  as  much  as  the  latter  state.     South 
Carolina  also,  in  the  year  1800,  exported  more  than  Massaehnsrtta, 
in  proportion  to  her  population ;  and  South  Carolina  and  Virginia 
togiother,  without  regaitl  to  population,  exported,  during  the  twelTo 
years  prior  to  1803,  eight  per  cent  more  than  an  the  New  England 
states.    During  tho  same  period  of  twelre  years,  the  five  southern 
states  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Ghorgia,  exported  nearly  twice  as  much,  of  loreign  and  domestic 
productions,  as  the  fire  New  England  States;  and  Pennsylrania 
alone  exported  nearly  the  same  amonnt  as  the  latter  fire.     Durint; 
the  ten  years  tram  1803  to  1813,  the  value  of  the  domestic  exports 
from  Maryland  alone  was  one  half  the  value  of  the  similar  exx>orts 
tmm  all  the  New  England  states.    Virginia  alone  exported  more 
than  half  as  much  as  all  the  latter,  while  the  five  southern  states 
exported  nearly  twice  the  amount. 
4.  Cornpam-      57.  ^This  subject  of  the  commerelal  interests  of  the  three  differ- 
^^SSSm    ^nt  sections  of  the  Union, — the  Eastern,*  the  Middle,!  and  the 
from  the  three  Southern, {---^t  the  time  of  the  second  war  with  England,  may  per- 
t&^m   ^P"  ^  ^^  understood  by  a  general  statement  of  the  total  amount 
Union.      of  the  exports  of  foreign  and  domestic  productions,  fVom  the  ye^r 
1791  to  1813  inclusive.    The  following,  in  round  number?,  arc  the 
results :  Eastern  section  299  millions  of  dollars ;  Middle  section 
a.  E9pcrt»    534  millions :  Southern  section  909  millions.    *In  connection  with 
^SigUtZ    ^'  statement  it  should  be  remsrked,  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  exports  from  New  England  were  the  products  of  southern 
industry,  exported  coastwise  to  the  Eastern  states,  and  not  enume- 
rated in  the  tables  to  which  we  have  retired. 
6  TMtnA-       ^-  *Bnt  admitting,  as  all  will  be  obliged  to  do,  fhrni  thoe  com- 
SSu^Mw  P*'***^®  values  of  exports,  that  tho  New  England  states  wSre  far 
hingiicnd  had  from  being  the  (ndy  commercial  states  in  the  Union,  perhaps  it  may 
•JJJJJ^    be  contended  that  New  England  owned  the  shipping,  and  dtd  tho 
wMfptng.    carrying  trlide  for  the  Middle  and  the  Southern  states.    But  even 
if  this  were  true,  and  had  the  war  entirely  arrested  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  the  Middle  and  the  Southern  states  would  still  have 
been  the  greatest  sufferers,  for  the  value  of  the  products  which 
they  annually  exported  in  times  of  poaeo,  greatly  exceeded  the 
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Tolue  of  the  ihippixig  employed  in  its  GOOTcyonoe  ]  and  if  tf/7  those  akaltbht. 
•hips  had  belouged  to  Nevr  England,  eren  then  the  bahuice  would  — — ^ 
lutre  been  sflunst  her. 


59.  ^Bat,  in  amoont  of  tonnage,  the  ports  of  the  Middle  and  the  i.  Th» 
Southern  states  irere  not  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  New  England.  ^SSS^SS^ 
In  1811  the  tonnage  of  Baltimore  alone  was  103,000  tons;  while  ferentcMa, 
«kat  of  tlie  fbnr  minor  New  England  states.— Vermont,  New  ^tHiuSSSH 
Hampshire,  Conneeticnt,  and  Rhode  Island,  was  only  108,000. 

The  tonnage  of  Boston,  in  1810,  was  149,131,  while  that  of  Phila<> 
delphia  was  125,258,  and  that  of  New  York  268,548.  In  1810  the 
aggregate  tonnage  of  Norfolk  and  Charleston  was  100,^531,  while 
that  of  the  four  principal  sea^ports  of  New  England,  excepting 
Boston.  Til : — Ponland,  Portsmouth,  Newbnryport,  and  Salem, 
was  only  141,981.  These  statements,  it  is  behered,  are  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  federal  arguments  based  upon  the  superiority  of  the 
shipping  and  commerce  of  New  Eng^d. 

60.  SAfter  the  dose  of  the  war  with  England,  the  federal  party  a  Dtetnuqf 
lost  its  importance,  and  federalism  soon  ceased  to  exist  as  a  distinct  A<'<'^<**>^ 
party  organisation.    ^It  is,  however,  often  asserted  that  the  prin-    s-  ^*^^ 
eipies  of  federalism  still  remain,  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  party    ^tSnSl 
organizations  of  the  present  day,  and  that  th^  are  found  where-  "fSSSJ^ 
ever  constituted  autlM»ity  aims  at  an  additional  increase  of  power,  ^i^*'**^'*^ 
beyond  wfiat  the  most  stxiot  construction  of  our  national  constitu- 
tion would  authorise.    *Bui  when  these  assertions  are  made,  it  4.  Dijfkrent 
becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  to  what  era  of  federalism  they  refei^    "SiilSmHf^ 
and  to  distinguish  between  the  "  Washingtonian  Federalism"  of 

1789,  and  the  '*  Peace  Party"  federalism  of  1812. 

61.  ^At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  present  constitution,  the  6.  pHnetpim 
federalists  were  in  favor  of  a  strong  central  gOTermnent, — stronger  ^^{Ij^fff^ 
thxm   that   ultimately  adopted,  while   the   democrats^  or  anti*  Mndiurtni 
federalista,  believed  that  the  present  plan  gave  too  mneh  power  to  '^^^SmSe^' 
the  general  government,  and  that  the  states  had  surrendered  too      poutr. 
jBftny  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty.    While  the  federalists  were 

in  power,  during  the  administrations  of  WashingtiMi  and  Adams^ 
they  were  ardent  supporterr  of  the  ooostituted  authorities,  friends 
of  law  and  order,  and  sealous  defenders  of  their  country's  honor. 
The  ^^  alien"  and  the  '<  sedition"  law,  which  received  the  most  vio- 
lent censure  from  the  opposing  party,  were  strong  federal  mea^ 
aures,  designed  to  give  addition^  power  and  security  to  the  govern- 
ment; and  had  such  laws  existed  in  1812,  and  been  rigorously 
enlbrced,  there  oan  be  little  doubt  that  numbers  of  the  federal 
party  would  haive  paid  the  price  of  their  political  Iblly  by  the  penal- 
ties of  treason.    •Under  Washington  and  Adams  the  federalists  •.  Tbd^efM- 
were  ever  ready  to  rally  in  support  of  the  laws,  while  the  demo-  %*^iJ^i^ 
erata,  on  the  contrary,  were  then  the  disorganizex^,  se  fhr  as  any    tktt  Hhm. 
existed,  and  in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania  in  particular, 
during  the  ^<  whiskey  insurrection"  of  1794,  they  organised  an     7  chwi 
■rmed  resistance  to  the  measures  of  hiw  and  govemmenl  ^iT^t^  ^ 

62.  TWhen  the  fedenlists  lost  the  power  to  control  the  govern-  ^^m^iS^- 
mxsniy  their  political  pindi^es  seemed  to  undergo  a  surpriaina  ^^SuSSmf 
change.  Then  every  increase  of  executive  power  was  denounced  ^  to  amtni 
as  an  "  encraaohment  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people."  The  em-  '^Jgjf^ 
barga  and  the  laws  to  enforce  it,  were  declared  to  be  "  a  dii«ct  in-  ,  xTnfunt 
vasion  of  the  prindples  of  civil  liberty,"  and  an  open  violation  of  ehargt  qTm 
the  constitution ;— although  similar  h&ws,  but  far  more  exception-  ^^IS^^^SXiS 
able,  had  received  their  ardent  support  only  a  few  years  previous.    P^ij^^* 

63.  *The  drcumstance  that,  in  the  great  European  contest  that  ^JSayriM 
wiginated  in  the  Fr«aoh  rerolutioiij  the  lympathies  of  the  fed«ral-  TMirrffc*. 


▲PPENPn  TO  THE  PEBXOD       «  Bcmik  a 

AXALTBia  Ml  wnt  mk  tibie  aide  <d  RoglMHi,  has  ban  often  T«cy  ugostlj  ad* 

■'  duoed M  orideiiod  of  (heir  aMaohmeni  to  monardiieal  prinoipleB. 

WiUi  tlie  nme  propriety,  howerer,  might  the  pMrtaality  of  the 

demoemtto  perty  for  Frendi  itttereeUy  be  charged  upon  tkem  as 

proof  of  (heir  ftttaehment  to  royalty ;  for  France  was  goTemed, 

BUbeeqaent  to  1904,  by  a  Bonareh  who  entertained  prueiples  ai 

arbitrary  ae  thoae  which  prevailed  in  the  ooonoila  of  England. 

1.  Undoubtei  iWhile  the  fedcvaliste  of  1812  nay,  as  a  partjy,  with  jnstioe  be 

'"JJ^XaT^  oharged  with  enoouraging  iraaaon  to  the  gofmrnen^  there  is  no 

rtfuMean   eridwieeef  a  desertion,  on  their  part,  of  repablioan  principles;  and 

f^'*''^'*^    had  eren  a  separation  of  the  states  oeeorred,  which  was  the  design, 

donbdesa  of  bnt  Tery  fsw  of  thenltraists  of  the  federal  party,  there 

is  no  doaot  that  New  England  woald  still  h«fe  adhered  to  tlkat  re- 

pnbliean  form  of  goremmeht  whidi,  in  1787  and  ^,  she  so  dili- 

%n»oMmm  mtly  labored  to  establish.    ^  was  the  condnct  of  the  fiederalnts 

MelSiV'  "^  opposing  the  war  of  1819,  that  has  tlirowB  npoo  federaliam  the 

jkdintim    odium  which  now  attaehes  to  i^  and  wiueh  is  too  often  extended  to 

the  founders  of  the  party,  and  its  early  prinoii^es. 

t-OmiHdtU'     64.  •Washington.  Adams, and  Hamiltett,  were  Meraliets,  and  to 

gfmPuSidin  *^*"'  ^*  ***  ^I^^T  indebted  for  oar  present  exeeUent  form  of 

^tfMjMirsi  govemnent,and  for  its  energetie  adminktrntion  during  the  period 

'"^*       of  its  influM^  and  weakness,  when  its  soooess  was  regarded  with 

4.7n/utriM  exceeding  donbt  and  anxiety.    *Whea,  therefere.  it  is  aasm  led  that 

A^^lfnt  Washin^OQ,  Adams,  and  HamUton.  wers  fedeopaUsta,  we^honld  in 

o&<to4f  1^   justice  remember  that  the  ^ Washingtonian''  fedflndiam  of  1789 

^B^SUL  ▼<»  «>  dilTereat  from  the*^Peaoe  Party"  federalism  of  1813.  m 

patriotic  integrity,  law,  and  order,  are  different  fkvm  anarchy, 

treoson,  and  disonionw     And  to  eottlbnnd  the  Memliam  of  the 

former  period  with  that  of  the  latter,  were  as  ai^jast  as  to  impute 

the  treasonable  principles  of  the  ^Hdskey  insarreclion  of  17M, 

to  the  demooracy  winch  governed  the  condnet  of  Mnttaon  and 

Jefferson.  * 

5.  PotMMi      66  «The  wrioQB  political  qneslions  which  hsnre  a^tated  the 

JS?'^     conntry  since  the  eleae  of  the  war  of  1819,  are  loo  intimaMycoop 

MrUmtinu  neotod  with  the  party  polities  of  the  present  day,  to  render  it  pio* 

Mf^iMr  ^   fitable  to  enter  upon  their  dise«ssion  in  a  work  of  Khis  eharaeter : 

uia       —nor,  indeed,  when  time  and  distance  shidl  hsTe  mellownd  and 

Mended  the  Tarions  hues,  and  softened  the  a^rities  which  perty 

excitement  has  giren  theso,  is  it  beliered  that  they  will  be  fbond 

to  ocoopy  a  Toiy  piominent  place  in  the  pages  oi  the  fatnre  histo- 

•  Charaeta  rian.  They  are  mostly  qoestioas  of  internal  policy,  about  whidi 
SJS'Jim'    political  economists  can  entertaia  an  honest  difrereace  of  npinioa, 

liMM^       withoat  indulging  in  personal  animorities,  or  exciting  fhetions 

T  RS^ettt^  clamors^  to  the  diatorbaaee  of  the  pabtiotraaqntllity.    vHy  keeping 

fAtfFem-    the  waters  of  pblit&oal  liAi  in  oeaselesB  agitation,  they  excite  an  ever 

tSS^^    oonstaat  and  jealoos  guardianship  of  the  vemel  of  state,  fhr  more 

eondnoi^e  to  its  safety  than  a  calm  which  should  allow  the  sailors 

to  become  remiss  in  their  duty,  and  the  {diet  to  slnmber  at  the  hdm. 

s  <i««M«M^     ^'    ^^^  connected  with  the  various  subjects  of  political  ex- 

»»  uittmtM  eitement  by  which  a  repnUio  will  alwiqra  be  sgitated,  the  question 

SeMtiSe'  ^^^^  arises,  what  is  to  be  the  nltimate  destiny  of  the  eonfederaoy ! 

racy.      -^low  is  it  to  be  affected  by  the  diverse  interests  of  different  sec- 

tiona  of  the  Union,  and  whU  are  the  most  reliable  guarantees 

•  upon  what  Against  eren  its  speedy  dissolution  ?  "That  the  perpetuity  of  our 
Sf^^^*^'  '^^blican  institutions  depends  mainly  upon  the  rirtue  and  intel- 
plMaSSi^  ligeaee  of  the  people-^upon  the  enUirattom  of  good  mon^  and 

SSSISS^  universal  dtsseminaUon  of  the  means  of  education,  has  alreadv 
pSSL.      become  an  axiom  in  our  poUtical  creed ,  and  whUe  the  Fedml 
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Union  best '  provides  for  the  oommon  defiuMse'  and  ^  promote  tke  ANALYSia 

general  welfare/  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  people  will 

justly  l^rize.  and  oonseqvently  maintain  It.    'Shonld  St  ever  cease  i.  TTMr^er- 
U>  provide  for  the  objects  for  which  it  was  *  ordained  and  estab-  ^!SuSm& 
lishedy  it  will  no  longer  be  worth  maintaining^  bat  shonld  so  great    *^fcff*J^ 
A  miBfortune  befall  us,  we  may  still  cherish  the  hope  that  the  re- ' 
ttublican  institutions  which  have  grown  up  under  its  protecting 
influenoe  will  not  die  with  it. 

67.  >Nor  is  it  believed  that  there  are  now,  or  will  be  for  a  long 
period  to  come,  any  opposing  interests  of  different  sections  of  the 
Union,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  occasion  iust  alarm  for  the  per- 
manence of  the  confederacy.    >The  North  is,  doubtlesi  at  present^    >•  ^JJ;'^^ 
more  independent  of  the  South  than  the  South  of  the  North,  but  Si^mvlmA 
the  state  of  their  mutual  rations  would  reader  a  dissolution  of    thMStmih. 
the  Union  extremely  baxordous  to  one  party,  and  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  both.    <The  South,  defH^ved  of  assistaaee  in  time 
of  danger  from  the  friendly  northern  states,  would  have  much  to 
fear  from  her  overgrown  slave  population,  and  more  especially  if 
discontents  among  that  population  were  liable  to  be  fomented  by 
the  jealousy  and  enmity  of  a  separate  neighboring  power. 

6S.  sQu  the  other  hand,  the  South  purchases  most  of  the  manu-  i.  cfom 
ikctures  of  the  North,  which  are  paid  for,  principally,  Arom  the  y|jgg^ 
returns  obtained  by  the  exportation  of  cotton  to  foreign  eountries, 
and  by  their  more  direct  exohange  for  sugar  and  rice.  It  is  thus 
that  uie  North  derives  from  southern  industry  impoitaat  advan« 
tages,  which  would  be  in  a  great  measure  lost  in  case  of  a  separa- 
tion of  tho  states,  for  then  the  South  would  establish  her  own 
manufactures,  or  seek  other  channels  for  her  trade.  But  while  united 
under  Qsie  government^  there  can  never  be  any  causes  of  oommer- 
oial  or  manufacturing  jealou^  between  the  two  seotiona,  and  each, 
if  it  regards  its  own  interests,  will  feel  deeply  interested  in  main« 
taining  a  good  understanding  with  the  other. 

69.  *But  in  the  growing  power  and  greatness  of  the  Western  «.  jn^tmnok 
States  win  bo  found,  it  is  believed,  the  most  effectual  safeguard  ^^Jf<?^ 
against  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.    The  West  must  soon  acquire  ^SU  4m- 
a  preponderating  influence  in  the  oouneils  of  the  nation,  and  so       <**y- 
neatly  must  her  interests  erentually  orershadow  those  of  the 
North  and  the  South,  although  not  greatly  diverse  from  them, 
that  the  hitter  will  gradually  become  less  important  in  a  national 
Tiew.  and  proportionably  lose  their  power  to  distuxb  the  gsneral 
equilibrium. 

70.  ''Beside^  the  West  will  ever  be-greatly  dependent  on  the  North 
and  the  South  for  a  oontinuance  or  her  prospetity,  and  this  will 
lead  her  to  cultivate  friend]^  relations  with  both  sections,  and  to 
act  as  the  arbiter  of  their  differences,  while  her  power  to  torn  the 
scale  whichever  way  she  throvrs  her  laflntnce,  will  make  her  ooun- 
oUs  respected.  The  bountiful  produce  <xf  the  West  must  find  an 
outlet  both  through  the  Missisrippi  at  the  South,  and  by  the  canals 
and  railroads  ef  the  North,  and  she  wiU  never  suffer  these  avenues 
to  be  closed  or  obstructed  by  any  division  of  the  oonfederacv, 

wj^ile  fSkt  has  the  power  to  prevent  so  dive  a  calamity.    *Whiie,  fn  s.  omcIiiNoii 

flne,  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  may  be  ooeaskmally  threatened  by    ^^J^ 

disappointed  or  angry  politicians,  fhctious  demagogues,  or  by  some 

of  the  nllraksiMi  of  the  day,  it  Beems,hardly  possible  that  it  shouM 

ever  meet  the  approbation  of  sober-minded  patriots  and  statesmen, 

who  have  any  enlightened  regard  either  for  the  pennanent  weiftre 

ef  their  ooantry,  or  for  the  interests  of  humanity  itself 
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nu  votOm  of  NocUl  Ameriu  oUlmHl  V  f'™"  Brltila,  tmbneH  non  Ihui  ■  IbM  pBl 
•f  tbi  (Blk*  eDiilti4Bt  ltlit>*iiaiMcmaHa«flil9Uw  AnUconu,  Mrt  Vtb*  JUIuOe, 
■obUi  br  tlu  at.  Lnwniua,  ud  Ibe  [nU  Ehmtn  of  Imka  u  (kr  imtnid  u  tin  loka  of  Ik* 
Woedl,  Ttwnn  lb*  dlTUfaig  Una  tntmHi  Um  tir—triin  gf  anflwd  ud  Iha  UbSwI  BCUt* 
MtonUw  4Mi  pHuUd  of  WlCiuU  vnilviid  K>  Iba  Stnlt  of  Tdik,  tnl  tboM  I)ini«^  lu 
Bhinndl  twfcut  ta  th»  PwMj  0mm.    XhaavMntnnndujcif  fMWi  AiuticK  !•  1b  yui 

tuoHu.Hul  Input  awiiiM<irtfa*u]jtdi«iHsrinniiiBtiuiL  Emma lad im^i  mi- 

Tuea  nuOMIiv  sWoa  to  UiB  •oothan  poitfoB  of  Ihb  nMan  eoui. 

Th*  iilwl*  aKk  ekhaod  bj  BiUiiii  ">~—t-  te  ibovl  knr  mOUou  of  loai*  sdh*.  Tb« 
(nUv  ponkBoT  Efaknihin  )••  dicu;  «hC«,  boriad  siaMt^llw  7«u  b  aiBs.aiH]  pn>- 
dndni  UCtk  ttet  b -nhaU*,  imp*  Uh  lUni  aad  hn  of  Etw  vUd  iiiliiiall  that  nxs  onrita 
■aiftoo.  Not  fea  4lcfatli  put  of  thi>  thS  ngfvn  ha*  bam  npiWLj  ndond  faGa  pnn1»waf 
•sd,  of  tUa  put,  OBlj  ■  null  poRlon  hu  been  nUlcd.  TbsH  ])ritIii«  irtdcb  h>n  bHn 
tfaoocbt  mftokstl}  ImpoTtukt  to  bar*  ncoUr  lOTtruDanb  fvabtlabfld  Dnr  tbfln  or*  Ckudft 
{Dpptr  ■»]  Lonr,  or  Cuudl  Wwt  and  CanuU  Rut,)  Hon  Beotte  ud  Gipa  Bntoo,  Nav 
BimxHck,  Pitnoo  Bdwud  lataod,  and  KowtnAdUiid  Tba  Cuaadu  an  am  pmJalTa 
Bkd  mora  pupBlou  Iba  nU  Iba  Ettai  pHrtBHS  miHid,  ud  u<  tbo  principal  mart  if  sil- 
puili  bom  tba  BolbaT  ODtmtqr' 

afDuvmllaa,  ibont  thna  thcaiuidaf  «hkhu*nppOMd  tD«9Ulatn(klmudrf*«n.  tba 
•Diftea<flbaD0Mfaa(BputilhllljiBdnek7,uaib>Kdtimanll]'iortadBMin.  Tbaonlj 
feHUa  mu  of  wtT  mat  oltat  !•  tba  ^W  fcMloB  of  «M  mitT  or  tba  SMAvnnt^  oxtaiad- 
liil4own  Iha  line  ool;  H  br  u  Ctfa  TovnaM,  tUctruUti  Mov  QBabae,aDd  wTtni 
ftosflRaaBlotittTmlUiiBwMlb  ooQwBOttbridttf  Ikarinr.  Tbar*  ■■  a  liiuUu  pMb  oa 
UM  mtb  rid*  of  Um  U.  lawnuia. 

tppatOaikw]k,Kp<inladftiaaI«a«r  Canada  br  tbaOttamUnr,  baa  no  Aillnib*  bondaii 
gatb*iH«t,batla|aB*nll7  aoi^dana  In  aitaad  la  tba  boad<  of  Oa  itnaBi  arUob  Ul  inli 
LakaBnptrinr.  Tha  ufaata  of  lUa  tanttoiT  omtabB  an  uea  of  aboot  co*  bwMliwI  ■■«  W] 
(bmaand  aqaaramllaa,alttia^  tba  only  ■aHladportlOBll  (bat  eoatatoadbataaautta  ii  fii  i 
eoait  of  lak*  Hodb  md  (ha  Ottan  Kirar.  Uppv  Canada  mjoji  a  lUiiiali  oonrtiluBbl] 
BdMai  IhaB  Iba  Low  pwrlnea ;  and  Iba  boH,  aapadaltf  In  tba  bMIM  SMrMi  Bcva  a 


PART    I.      • 

EAELT  FRENCH  SETTLEMENTS,  AND  PRESENT 
BRITISH  PROVINCES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

CHAPTER   I. 

HISTORY  OP  CANADi  UNDER  THE  FRENCH. 

1.  *The  proper  introduotion  to  the  history  of  Canada  analtbis. 
has  already  been  given,  in  the  brief  account  of  the  voyages  T^^JJ^J^ 
of  Oartier,  Rob&rval,  and  Ghamplain,  the  latter  of  whom,    j^UJf^'^ 
sailing  as  the  lieutenant  of  De  Monts,  became  the  founder     oumim. 
of  Quebec  in  1608.     "During  the  first  winter  which  he    at  cftow- 
passed  at  Quebec,  Champlain  entered  into  a  treaty  with  ^jScjTjy 
the  Algonquins,  an  Indian  nation  which  held  an  extensive   ''""^"*^' 
domain  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  3l.  Lawrence. 

The  Algonquins  promised  to  assist  the  stranger  in  his 
attempts  to  penetrate  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  on  the 
condition  that  he  should  aid  them  in  a  war  against  that 
fierce  people.  Champlain  appears  never  to  have  dreamed 
of  the  guilt  of  making  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  a  nation 
which  had  never  offended  him. 

2.  In  the  spring  of  1609,  Champlain,  with  two  of  his  ^sirptMtkm 
countrymen,  set  out  with  his  new  allies,  and  afbr  passing  t^^S^SfStg 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  beyond  Lake  St.  Peter,  he  reached     ^^*^ 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Sorel,  and,  turning  to  the  south, 
entered  the  territory  of  the  Iroqoois.     ^He  found  the  A.ThAfmm- 
country  bordering  upon  the  Sorel  deserted,  in  consequence  '%^7im2' 
of  the  deadly  wars  which  had  for  some  time  been  raging  ^SJHSSti 
between  the  hostile  tribes ;  nor  was  it  until  the  party  had  ^^  -^^ 
passed  through  an  extensive  lake,  which  now  todk  the  name 

of  Champlain,  from  itsdisooverer,  and  entered  a  smaller  one 
connected  with  it,  that  any  of  the  enemy  were  discovered. 
*In  the  encounter  which  K>llowed,  the  Iroqoois  were  soon  s.  Encamw 
rooted,  being  struck  with  terror  at  die  havoc  made  by  the  ^'^'iSS^ 
unknown  instruments  of  destruction  in  the  hands  of  the 
French.  J^SfSSSL 

8.  *On  the  return  of  Champlain  from  the  expeditbn,  he  «P^ 
wa0  greeted  with  un&vorafato  tidhtga  fircfta  France.    The      - 
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AKALTBiB.  merchants  of  that  country,  having  con4>lained  loudly  of 
the  injury  which  they,  as  well  as  the  nation  at  large^  had 
sustained  by  the  grant  of  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  to  a 
single  individual,  the  conunissioii  of  De  Monts  was  re- 
voked, and  Champlain,  his  lieutenant,  was  obliged  to  re- 
I.  iftoM-    turn  hoAe.     'He  irave  the  kinir  a  satisfactory  account  of 
Mn^,  wiiA   his  transactions,  but  was  unable  to  procure  a  renewal  of 
^SaMito^    the  monopoly.     Yet  such  was  his  zeal  for  retaining  the 
settlement,  and  his  perseverance  in  overcoming  obstacles, 
^at,  with  the  aid  of  some  traders  of  Roohelle,!!!  1610  he 
was  enabled  to  return  with  a  considerable  reenforcement 
and  firesh  supplies, 
t.  Affiffitfw     4.  *Soon  after  his  return  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  ac- 
^iSS^ttSn  companied  a  party  of  the  Algonquins  in  another  success- 
•J^JJ^  ful  expedition  against  the  Iroquois.     *Before  taking  leave 
iL  JIIC9-    of  hia  allies,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  allow  <Hie  of  their 
******'     young  men  to  accompany  him  to  France,  while  at  the 
same  time  a  Frenchman  remained  to  learn  the  language 
4.  Gtam-     of  the  Indians.    ^Having  again  visited  France,  in  1611 
VfmSjSk  he  returned  with  the  Indian  youth,  whom  he  designed  to 
^{fST     employ  as  interpreter  between  the  French  and  their  allies. 
B.  suMfftm  'While  awaiting  an  appointment  which  he  had  made  with 
^Hewm&  his  savage  friends,  he  passed  the  time  in  selecting  a  place 
*'*^      for  a  new  settlement,  higher  up  the  river  than  Quebec. 
After  a  careful  survey,  he  fixed  upon  a  spot  on  the  south- 
ern border  of  a  beautiful  island,  inclosed  by  the  divided 
ehaimel  of  the  St.  Lawrenee,  cleared  a  considerable  space, 
inclosed  it  by  aa  eaxthen  wall,  and  sowed  some  grain. 
Fiom  an  eminence  in  the  vicinity,  which  he  named  M<»t 
Royal,  the  place  has  since  been  called  Montreal. 
hi/ruffvitt  'Again  Champlain  found  it  necessary  to  visit  France, 

m  Frmie$.    foT  itkQ  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  the  more  exten- 
sive operations  which  he  contemplated,  and  had  recom- 
T.  BuejUi^  mended  to  his  Indian  allies.     ^He  was  so  fortunate  as 
SSmrtSrai  almost  immediately  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  Count  de 
?^^'    SoisBons,  who  obtained  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of 
■f  ooi.  u    ^^^  France,  and  who,  by  a  formal  agreement^  delegated  to 
Champlain  all  the  fanctions  of  that  high  office.     The 
Count  <]yiPff  floon  after,  the  Prince  of  Cond6  succeeded  to 
all  the  privOeges  of  the  deo^sed,  and  transferred  them  to 
•  n>«r   Champkdn^on  t^rms  eoually  liberal.     'As  his  commission 
jKfcrte  .  included  a  moDqx>ly  of  the  fiir  trade,  the  merchants  were, 
as  usual,  loud  in  their  ooroplaiots ;  t^ut  he  endeavored  to 
Texoave  their  principal  objections,  by  allowing  such  aa 
chose  to  accompany  him  to  engage  freely  in  the  trade, 
on  condition  that  each  should  furnish  six  men  to  asast  in 
his  piojeots  of  discovery,  and  contribute  a  twentieth  of  t^ 
pn>nt8  to  defiray  the  expenses  of  settlement* 
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6.  ^Oa  his  return  to  New  Fraooe,  Champkun  was  for  a    1618. 

while  diverted  from  his  warlike  scheme,  by  the  hope  of 


being  able  to  discover  th^  loog  sought  for  north-western  ptahShSfm 
'   passage  to  China.     'A  f'renchman,  who  had  spent  a  win-  anonStSm 
ter  among  the  northern  savages,  reported  that  the  river  of  '^gSS!" 
the  Algonquiriis,  (the  Ottawa,)  issued  from  a  lake  whioh  %  Tim$tmt^ 
was  connected  with  the  North  Sea ;  that  he  had  visited    SS&jSL 
its  shores,  had  there  seen  the  wreck  of  an  English  vessel,   *^^y 
and  that  one  of  the  crew  was  still  living  with  the  Indians. 
'Eagor  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  statement,  ChampJain  g.  tju  w^ 
determined  to  devote  a  season  ta,vthe  prosecution  of  this  ^M^Sm 
grand  object,  and  with  only  four  of  his  countrymen,  among  *^^  ^^JT^ 
whom  was  the  author  of  the  report,  and  one  native,  he 
commenced  his  voyage  by  the  dangerous  and  almost  im- 
passable route  of  the  Ottawa  River.     The  party  continued 
their  course  until  they  came  within  eight  da3rs'  journey  of 
the  lake,  on  whose  shore  the  shipwrecJc  was  said  to  have 
occurred. 

7.  ^Here  the  falsity  of  the  Frenohman's  report  was  *-fP»*Jj»^ 
made  apparent,  by  the  opposing  testimony  of  the  friendly  wSi^yS^ 


tribe  with  whom  he  had  formerly  resided,  and  he  himself, 

in  fear  of  merited  punishment,  confessed  that  all  he  had 

said  was  a  complete  untruth.     *He  had  hoped  that  the$.B»whtkih 

dlBBculties  of  the  route  would  earlier  have  induced  his  ESeum, 


superior  to  relinquish  the  enterprise,  and  that  his  statement  'HUS^tSi 
would  still  be  credited,  which  would  give  him  notoriety,    ««minr 
and  perhaps  lead  to  his  preferment  to  some  conspicuous 
statKMi.     Thus  the  season  was  passed  in  a  series  of  useless 
labors  and  iatigues,  while  no  object  of  importance  was 
promoted. 

8.  *Ghamplain,  having  again  visited  France,  and  re*  «.  Amamm' 
turned  with  additional  recruits,*-«ver  ready  to  engage  in  a^»?St 
warlike  enterprises  with  his  Indian  allies,  next  manned,    ''**■**** 
in  conoert  with  them,  an  expedition  against  the  Iroquois>    1614. 
whom  it  was  now  proposed  to  assail  among  the  lakes  to 

the  westward.  Setting  out  from  Montreal ,  he  accompanied 
his  allies  in  a  long  route ;  first  up  the  Ottawa,  then  over 
land  to  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Huron,  where  they 
were  joined  by  some  Huron  bands,  who  likewise  con- 
sidered the  Iroquois  as  enemies. 

9.  ^Accompanied  by  their  friends,  aAer  passing  some  7.  m 
distance  down  Lake  Huron,  they  struck  into  the  interior,  ^^ 
and  came  to  a  smaller  expanse  of  water,  whioh  seems  to 
be  Lake  Geoi^e,  on  the  banks  of  whioh  the^  discovered      oa 
the  Iroquois  fort,  stroc^ly  fortified  by  successive  palisades 
of  trees  twined  together,  and  with  strong  parapets  at  top. 
*The  Iroquois  at  first  advanced,  and  met  their  assailants  niggwig 
in  front  of  the  fortificatbns,  but  the  whizzing  balls  from  ^'"SU 
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AifAi^Tsw.  the  iire^arms  soon  drove  them  witiun  the  rampaxts,  and, 

' finally,   from  all  Ihe  outer  defences*     They  oontinyed, 

however,  to  pour  forth  showerq^f  arrows  and  stones,  and 

fought  with  such  bravery  that,  in^pite  of  idl  the  exertions 

of  the  few  French  and  their  allies,  it  was  found  impoe. 

sible  to  drive  them  fhxn  their  stronchold. 

L£ffM»,t«».      10«  'In  the  first  assault,  several  of  the  allied  chiefi 

'SSS^mk   were  killed,  and  Champlain  himself  was  twice  wounded. 

'"jfSJaS*^  During  two  or  three  subsequent  days,  which  were  passed 

before  the  fort,  several  petty  attacks  were  made  by  the 

savages,  but  with  so  little  success  that  the  French  were 

always  obliged  to  come  to  the  rescue,  while  the  enemy 

bitterly  taunted  the  allied  Hurons  and  Algonquins,  as  uu- 

able  to  cope  with  them  in  a  fiur  field,  and  obliged  to  seek 

the  odious  aid  of  this  strange  and  unknown  race. 

xchmmpiain      11.  'The  enterprise  being  finally  abandoned,  and  a  re- 

JISS^vU   treat  commenced,  Champlain,  wounded,  but  not  dispirited, 

'SSCiMr  «>'  claimed  the  completion  of  the  promise  of  his  allies  to  cod- 

VtimiSim  ^^y  ^^^  home  after  the  campaign.     But  delays  and  ex- 

ouses  prolonged  the  time  of  his  departure.     First,  guides 

were  wanting,  then  a  canoe,  and  he  soon  found  tluit  the 

savages  were  determined  to  detain  him  and  liis  compan- 

ions,  either  to  accompany  them  in  their  future  expeditions, 

or  to  aid  in  their  defence,  in  case  of  an  attack  from  the 

Iroquois ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  pass  the  winter  in  the 

•  lmrmt    country  of  the  Hurons.     *ln  the  sprinff  of  the  following 

ttring^mi,  year  he  was  enabled  to  take  leave  of  his  savage  allies, 

l^mSr    soon  after  which  he  repaired  to  Tadouasac,  whence  he 

1615.    sailed,  and  arrived  in  France  in  the  September  following. 

4  Jg«jj«j»       12.  *The  interests  of  the  colony  were  now  for  some 

siiUiiiMi.  time  much  neglected,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of 

France  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIII. ;  and  it  was 

1620.  not  imtil  1620  that  Champlabi  was  enabled  to  return,  with 
a  new  equipment,  fitted  out  by  an  asiooiation  of  merdiiants. 
During  his  absence  the  settlements  had  been  ooneiderably 
neglected,  and,  after  all  that  had  been  done  for  the  colony, 
there  remained,  when  winter  set  in,  not  more  than  sixty 
inhabitants,  of  all  ages. 

1621.  13.  *In  the  following  year,  the  assootation  of  mer. 
amtaimSet'  ^^^^>  which  had  fitted  out  tbe  last  expedition,  was  de» 
ff^m'rSiiii  P^^^  ^ ^^  ^^  privileges.    De  Caen  being  sent  out  as 

gwemar.  goveinor  of  the  cobny,  the  powers  of  Champlain  were  for 
a  time  suspended.  l*he  vicnent  and  arbitrary  proeeedings 
of  the  new  governor,  however,  caused  much  dtssatisfao- 
tion,  in  oonseouence  of  whidi,  a  great  part  of  the  popula- 
tion connected  with  the  Buropean  traders  took  their  de* 
*'  C|Uiis|ti>i  partuie.  'De  Caen  soon  after  retuniii^  to  Pnmoe,  the 
powers  of  government  sgain  foil  into  the  hands  of  Cham* 
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plain,  who  turned  his  attention  to  discx)verie3  and  settle-    l6Siil* 
ments  in  the  interior.     ^He  likewise  aided  in  ratifying  a 


treaty  between  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois,  by  which  betSSHlie  - 
a  short  truce  was  put  to  the  desolating  war  whi<^  ha(l  long  ^STSgSSf 
raged  between  those  kindred  but  hostile  tribes.  ^^'*^' 

14.  'During  several  subsequent  years  the  prc^ess  of  'J^^^'^^  ^ 
the  colony  was  checked  by  dissensions  in  the  mother  qf  tScSSSg- 
country,  caused  chiefly  by  the  opposing  sentiments  of  the 
Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  and  the  attempts  of  the 
former  to  difiuse  the  Catholic  religion  throughout  the  New 
World.     'But   in   1627,  a  war   breaking  out   between     1627. 
France  and  England,  the  attention  of  the  colony  was  called    t  wt^bi 
to  other  quarters.     TwoCalvinists,  refugees  from  Prance,  SSaSSmS 
David  and  Lewis  Kirk,  having  entered  the  service  of  SSnwSSit 
England,  were  easily  induced  to  engage  in  an  expedition  SuSSm. 
against  the  French  settlemespts  in  America.     The  squad. 

ron  sauled  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  captured 
several  vessels,  and  intercepted  the  communication  be« 
tween  the  mother  country  and  the  colony. 

15.  ^Port  Royal,  and  the  other  French  settlements  in  ^S"^!^ 
that  quarter,  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  '^^gj^.^^ 
in  July,  1629,  Sir  David  Kirk  summoned  Quel^.     The 

place,  being  destitute  of  the  mean$  of  resistance,  soon  sur- 
rendered, the  colonists  being  allowed  to  retain  their  arms, 
clothing,  and  baggage,  and  to  such  as  preferred  to  depart, 
a  speedy  conveyance  to  France  was  ofiered.  'But  before  ••  ^Jg»fl^ 
the  conquest  of  New  France  was  achieved,  the  preliminary 
articles  of  peace  had  been  signed,  which  promised  the 
n^titution  of  all  conquests  made  sulMequentto  April  14th, 
1629  ;  and  by  the  final  treaty  of  March,  1682,  France  ft.0Mi».Mi. 
obtained  the  restitution, — ^not  of  New  France  or  Canada 
only,  but  of  Cape  Breton  and  the  undefined  Acadia. 

16.  'On  the   restoration  of  Canada,  Champlain  was  f^Dupixf 
reinvested  with  his  former  jurisdiction,  which  he  main*  ^^**^''*'" 
tained   until  his  death,  which  occurred  early  in  1636.     1636. 
'The  situation  of  his  successor,  Montmagny,  was  rendered  ''J^ffl^ 
critical  by  the  state  of  indian  affairs.     The  war  with  the     i^tun^ 
Iroquois  had  broken  out  afresh,  and  as  the  weakness  of 

the  French  had  rendered  it  impossiUe  for  them  to  afibrd 
any  aid  to  their  Indian  alliosy  the  power  of  the  Algon- 
quins  had  been  humbled,  the  Hurons  were  closely  pressed, 
and  several  of  the  French  settlements  were  threatened. 
'Another  treaty  however  was  ratified,  and  for  some  time  ••jjjfij* 
faithfully  observed,  and  Iroquois,  Algonqoins,  and  Hurons, 
again  forgot  their  deadly  feuds,  and  mingled  in  the  chaae  •- 

as  freely  as  if  they  had  been  one  nation.  ^  mmimm-w 

17.  'During  the  short  interval  of  peace,  the  raiasiana-  JSffSS^ 
lias  formed  establiahmenlSy  not  only  at  Quebec  and  Mon-  ihtbidioM, 
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AHAlTms.  treftl,  but  they  also  penetrated  into  the  territory  of  the 
savages— collected  many  of  them  in  Tillages — and  con- 
Yert^  thousands  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Upwards  of  three 
thounmd  Hurons  are  recorded  to  have  been  baptized  at 
one  time,  and  though  it  was  easier  to  make  converts  than 
to  retain  them,  yet  many  were  for  a  time  reclaimed  from 
their  savase  halMts,  and  very  favorable  prospects  were 
1.  wmf-  opened.  %ut  this  period  of  repose  was  soon  ended,  the 
*****  Iroquois  having,  in  1648,  again  determined  to  renew  the 


1648.     war,  and,  as  it  Is  asserted,  without  any  known  cause  or 
pretext  whatever, 
yjjjjjjtrt-      18.  "The  frontier  settlements  of  the  French  were  at- 
fMfc«L     tacked  with  the  moA  fatal  precision,  and  their  inhabitants, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  involved  in  indiscrimi- 
I.  Tte  fito-   nate  slaughter.    *The  Hurons  were  every  where  defeated ; 
TiSmSS^  &nd  their  country,  lately  so  peaceable  and  flourishing,  be. 
•''•*'"^'    came  a  land  of  horror  and  of  blood.     The  whole  Huron 
nation,  with  one  consent,  dispersed,  and  fled  for  refuge  in 
4.  ArttoTA*  every  direction.     ^A  few  afterwaitls  reluctantly  united 
with  their  conquerors;   the  greater  number  sought  an 
asylum  anuxig  the  Chippewts  of  Lake  Superior, — while  a 
small  remnant  sought  the  protection  of  the  French   at 
Quebec.  ^ 

t^wjjjj"       19.  The  Iroquois  having  completely  overrun  Canada, 
«f  vu»  tims.  the  French  were  virtually  blockaded  in  the  three  forts  of 
Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and  Montreal ;  and  almost  every 
autunm,  bands  of  hostile  invaders  swept  away  the  limited 
harvests  raised  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  places. 
M>J22^  'Yet  again  this  fierce  people,  as  if  satiated  with  blood, 
*C^     began  of  their  own  accord  to  make  overtures  of  peace, 
and  to  solicit  the  missionaries  to  teach  them  the  Christian 
V   1656.     doctrine.     *In  1656  a  French  settlement,  connected  with 
iummm  «  a  mission,  was  actually  established  in  the  territory  of  the 
"  Onondagas.     This  eciablishment,  however,  was  of  short 

continuance,  ibr  as  the  other  confederate  tribes  disap- 
proved of  the  measure,  the  French  were  obliged  to  wiih- 
t.  iMoTMifi  draw.     •In   1658  the  French  were  compiled  to  accept 
****      humiliating  terms  of  peace,  yet  even  by  these  means  thoy 
obtained  but  little  repose.     Oflen,  while  peace  was  pr(> 
claimed  at  one  station,  war  raged  at  another. 
t  i3^«v^     20.  •At  length,  in  1668,  it  was  announced  that  depu- 
thlhSfu^  ties  from  the  different  cantons  of  the  Iroquois  wore  on 
*•#*•*■•      their  way  to  Mcaitreal,  with  the  professed  intention  of 
burying  the  hatchet  so  deep  that  it  should  never  again  be 
dug  up,  and  of  planting  the  tree  of  peace,  whose  branches 
tfcTjgtfy   should  overshadow  the  whole  land.     '•But  unhappily,  a 
^SSfj^i^  P»rtv  of  Algonquins,  stung  by  accumulated  wrongs,'and 
resolving  on  vengeance,  determined  to  violate  even  the 
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sacred  character  of  such  a  mission,  and,  having  formed    1663* 

an  ambuscade,  killed  nearly  all  the  party.      All  pros- 

pects  of  peace  were  thus  ended,  and  war  raged  with  greater 
fury  than  ever. 


! 


•I 


21.  'The  Iroquois  now  rapidly  extended  their  domin-  i.  Miwiofi 

ion.     The  Algonquin  allies  of  the  French,  bordering  on'  dmMmof  i 

the   Ottawa,   were  dispersed,  with  scarcely  an  attempt  **•*'•'**• 

at    resistance, — some  of  them    seekins;    refuge    among 

the   islands  of  Lake    Huron,   while   others    penetrated  | 

far  to  the  south-west,  and   formed  a  junction  with  the 

Sioux.    The  Algonquin  tribes  of  New  England  were  also 

attacked,  and  such  was  the  terror  excited  by  the  ravages 

of  their  invaders,  that  the  cry  of  '*  A  Mohawk !"  echoing 

from  hill  to  hill,  caused  general  consternation  and  flight. 

■The  Eries,  a  Huron  Nation  on  the  southern  borders  of  »  TMrmO' 

the  lake  which  perpetuates  their  memory,  had  been  pre-    Me  &Si. 

yiously  subdued,  and  incorporated  with  their  conquerors, 

their  main  fortress,  defended  by  *2000  men,  having  been 

stormed  by  only  seven  hundred  Iroquois.     'The  conquest  t.  ^Ttftoin. 

of  the  Andastes,.a  still  nK>re  powerful  Huron  nation,  was 

completed  in  1672,  after  a  war  of  more  than  20  years' 

duration. 

22.  *  While  the  Iroquois  were  thus  extending  their  con-  ^JJJjgg, 
quests,  the  French,  shut  up  in  their  fortified  posts,  which  t^Frmuh. 
the  enemy  had  not  skill  to  besiege,  beheld  the  destruction 

of  their  allies,  without  daring  to  venture  to  their  relief. 
*The  environs  of  the  posts  were  alm'>:)t  daily  insulted,  and  %.  Th^gw- 
at  length  the  Governor,  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  ''H^fySS^ 
Montreal,  repaired  to  France  to  procure  aid,  where,  after     ^  •"• 
the  most  earnest  solicitation,  he  could  obtain  a  roinforce- 
ment  of  only  a  hundred  men.     *Amid  these  extreme  evils,    ••  JSarth- 
a  succession   of  earthquakes  commenced  in  February 
1663,  and  continued  for  half  a  year  with  little  intermis- 
liion,  agitating  both  the  earth  and  the  waters,  and  spread- 
>  ing  universal  alarm  ;  yet  as  they  inflicted  no  permanent 
injury,  the  accounts  given  of  them  are  probably  much 
exaggerated. 

23.  ^  During  the  administration  of  the  "Marquis  de  ?.  JeemhM 
Tracy,  who  went  out  as  Governor  in  1665,  the  power  of  '»^«'*^* 
the  French  was  considerably  augmented  by  an  increase     1^^^* 
of  emigrants,  and  the  addition  of  a  regiment  of  soldiers, — 

the  whole  of  whom  formed  an  accession  to  the  colony, 
exceeding  the  previous  number  of  its  actual  members. 
•Three  forts  were  erected  on  the  river  Richelieu,  (now  J^y*^ 
the  Sorel,)  and  several  expeditions  were  made  into  the   layMkawir 
territory  of  the  Iroquois,  which  checked  their  insolence,   mt^JQX 
and  jfbr  a  time  secured  the  colony  from  the  inroads  of  ***    "* 
these  fierce  maraaders. 
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AMJjfmB.      24.  ^Daring  the  adminiiBtratioD  of  M.  de  Courcelles,  the 
successor  of  Ue  Tracy,  the  French  power  was  gradually 


1.  _  _  . 

SfHSZ&ti.  extended  to  the  interior  of  Canada,  and  the  upper  parts 
I.  Hrirtm  fef-  of  the  St.  Lawrence.     'A  settlement  of  Hurons,  under 
SSStSm.  the  direction  of  the  Jesuit  Marquette,  was  established  on 
cllmS£  the  idand  of  Michilimackinac,  between  lakes  Huron  and 
Michigan,  a  situation  very  favorable  to  the  fur  trade ;  and 
the  site  for  a  fort  was  selected  at  Cataraqui,  on  Lake 
Ontario,  near  the  present  village  of  Kingston,  an  advanta- 
geous point  for  the  protection  of  the  trading  interests,  and 
for  holding  the  Five  Nations  in  awe.     Count  Frontenac, 
1672.     the  successor  of  De  Couroelles,  immediately  upon  his  ac- 
cession, caused  the  fort  at  Cataraqui  to  be  completed;  and 
it  has  oft^i,  from  him,  been  called  Fort  Frontenac. 
\nSSt^      25.  *Count  Frontenac,  a  man  of  haughty  and  domi- 
o<»«jjJ2*^  neering  temper,  conducted  the  afiairs  of  the  colony  wit^ 
spirit  and  energy,  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  when  he 
was  recalled,  and  M.  De  la  Barre  appointed  in  his  stead. 
4.  %J^^  ^The  latter  at  first  made  a  show  of  carrying  on  the  war 
with  considerable  energy,  and  crossed  Lake  Ontario  with 

1684.  a  large  force,  when,  being  met  by  deputies* from  the  Piva 
a.  sm  p.  «i.  Nations,  he  thought  it  most  prudent  to  yield  to  their  terms, 
1. 0iieeMdtf  and  withdraw  his  army,     ^he  home  covenuneiit  beinis 

^puu.      dissatisfied  with  the  issue  of  this  campaign,  the  governor 

1685.  vas  immediately  recalled,  and  in  1685  was  succeeded  by 
the  Marquis  Denonville,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  a  brave  and  active  officer. 

%.SiBumrVk§      26.  *Although  Denonville,  on  his  arrival,  made  some 
*''*'^-     professions  of  a  wish  to  maintain  peace,  yet  the  opposite 
7.  Trtadmy  course  was  really  intended.     'Having,  under  various  pre- 
^ {fMr**    ^^^  allured  a  number  of  cliiefe  to  meet  him  or  the  banks 
of  Lake  Ontario,  he  secured  them  and  sent  them  to  France 
as  trophies,  and  aiierwards  they  were  sent  as  slaves  to  the 
8.  warf   gallies.     *This  base  stratagem  kindled  the  fiame  of  war, 
"*''*''     and  each  party  prepared  to  carry  it  on  to  the  utmost  ex-* 
t.  BtfdJ^uum  tramity.     *Den(uiviIle  was  already  prepared,  and  with  a 
'^Bw^  ^^^  0^  BOO  French  regulars,  and  1300  Canadians  and 
savages,  he  embarked  from  Cataraqui,  for  the  entrance 
1687.     of  the  Genesee  river.     Immediately  after  landing  he  con- 
jicr.       fltructed  a  military  defence,  in  whudi  he  left  a  guard  of 
400  men,  while  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces  be  ad- 
vanced upon  the  principal  town  of  the  Senecas. 
10.  A  hattu       27.  ^*0n  approaching  the  village,  he  was  suddenly  at- 
••*'****'»'   tacked,  in  front  and  rear,  by  a  lai^re  party  of  the  enemy. 
His  troops  were  at  first  thrown  into  confusicMi,  and  for  a 
time  the  battle  was  fierce  and  bloody,  but  the  Iroquois 
II.  Their    wera  finally  repulsed,  and  did  not  again  make  their  ap- 
'""^^^uii^  pearance  in  the  field.     "Denonville  afWrwards  marched 
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npon  their  viUages,  with  die  design  of  burning  thentf  but    I68ir« 

they  had  already  been  laid  in  ashes  by  the  retreating 

Seneoas.     Some  fields  of  eom  were  destroyed  and  pro- 
visions burned,  but  the  whole  was  an  empty  victory  to 
Denonville.     *0n  his  return  he  stopped  at  Niagara,  where  vr^MNUh 
he  erected  a  small  fort,  in  which  he  left  a  garrison  of      ''^*' 
100  men. 

28.  'Soon  after  the  return  of  this  expedition,  the  Indi-  t^BMrnme- 
ans  blockaded  the  two  i^rts  Niagara  and  Cataraqui,  the  ^tSt^^SSt!^ 
former  of  which  was  abandoned,  after  nearly  all  the  gar-  | 

rison  had  perished  of  hunger.  Lake  Ontario  was  covered 
with  the  canoes  of  the  enemy,  the  allies  of  the  French 
began  to  waver,  and  had  the  savages  understood  the  art 
of  siege,  they  would  probably  have  driven  the  French 
entirely  from  Canada.  In  this  critical  situation  Denon-  1688* 
ville  was  obliged  to  accept  the  most  humiliating  terms 
from  the  enemy,  and  to  request  back  from  France  the 
chiefs  whom  he  had  so  unjustly  entrapped  and  sent 
thither. 

30.  'The  treaty,  however,  was  interrupted  by  an  unex-  Jj^JJJJ^. 
pected  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  principal  chief  ^*^!l!ljj^ 
of  the  Hurons/  who,  fearing  that  the  remnant  ofhietribe  a.8e«p.at. 
might  now  be  left  defenceless,  captured  and  killed  a  party 
of  the  Iroquois  deputies  who  were  on  their  way  to  Mon- 
treal ;  and  as  he  had  the  address  to  make  the  Iroquois 
believe  that  the  crime  had  been  committed  at  the  incdga- 
tion  of  the  French  governor,  the  flame  of  war  again  broke 
out,  and  burned  more  fiercely  than  ever.     *The  Iroquois  StJ^SS&d 
soon  afler  made  a  descent  on  the  Island  of  Montreal,      tMuu, 
which  they  laid  waste,  and  carried  off  200  prisoners. 

30.  'In  this  extremity,  when  the  very  existence  of  the  »  ^SS^ 
colony  was  threatened,  Denonville  was  recalled,  and  the    governor. 
administration  of  the  government  was  a  second  time  in- 
trusted to  Count  Frontenac.     *0n  his  arrival,  in  1680,  he     1680. 
endeavored  to  open  a  friendly  negotiation  with  the  Iro*  *^,^!SSSIf 
quois,  but  the  answer  which  they  returned  was  expressed     yuhtim 
in  lofiy  and  imbittered  terms.    Entertaining  great  respect    '^'^'*'^' 
for  Frontenac  himself,  they  chose  to  consider  the  French 
governor,  whom  they  called  Father,  as  always  one  and  the 
same,  and  complaint  that  bin  rods  of  correction  had  been 
too  diarp  and  cutting*     The  roots  of  the  tree  of  peace 
wb^h  had  been  planted  at  Fort  Frontenac  had  been 
withered  by  blooa,  the  ground  had   beea  polluted  by 
treachery  and  falsehood,  and,  in  haughty  language,  they 
demanded  atonement  for  the  many  injuries  they  had  re* 
ceived.    The  French  governor,  satiisfiea  that  nothing  could 
be  gained  by  treaty,  immediately  prepared  to  renew  the 
oomest.  ^ 
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AMALTWB.  31,  'As  Fituice  and  England  were  now  engaged  in 
i.Dm)^m^  war,^  in  conaequenoe  of  the  English  revolution  of  1688, 
J^J^I^'.  Frontenac  resolved  to  strike  the  first  Wow  against  the 

sSp  wf.  Engli8^5  on  whose  support  the  enemy  so  sdxmgly  relied. 

•odp*.  mu  'In  1690  he  fitted  out  three  expeditions,  one  against  New 

1690.  York,  a  seoond  against  New  Hampshire,  and  a  third 
ifc!tii%!S'ot  gainst  the  province  of  Maine.     'The  party  destined 

Ay  Mm.     against  New  Yoric  feO  upon  Coriaer  or  Schenectady,  and 
^fSS     completely  surprised,  pillaged  and  burned  the  place.   Tbe 
seoond  party  burned  the  village  of  Salmon  Falls,  on  the 
borders  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  third  destroyed  the 
4.  ^tffeerqr  settlement  of  Cesco,  in  Maine.     *The  old  allies  of  the 
'^StLZ^    French,  reassured  by  these  successes,  began  to  resmne 
their  former  energy-'--the  remote  post  of  Michilimackinac 
was  strengthened^  and  the  French  were  gradually  gain- 
ing srouEui,  when,  from  a  new  quarter,  a  storm  arose 
which  threatened  the  very  existence  cf  their  power  in 
America. 

ftinffiSSW      ^^'  ^^^  northern  English   colonies,  roused  by  the 
am  ffSSS^  atrocities  of  the  French  and  tlieir  savage  allies,  hastily 
prepared  two  expeditions  against  the  French,  one  by  sea 
from  Boston  against  Quebec,  and  the  other  liy  land  from 
USiSSm  ^^^  ^^^  against  Montreal.     'The  first,  under  ^r  Wil. 
QfuCr^  liam  Phipps,  captured  ail  the  French  posts  in  Acadia  and 
Newfoundland,  with  several  on  the  St.  Liawrence,  and 
had  arrived  within  a  few  days'  sail  of  Quebec  before  any 
tidings  of  its  approach  had  been  received.    The  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city  were  hastily  strengthened,  and  when  the 
b.  oei  n.    summons^  to  surrender  was  received,  it  was  returned  with 
a  message  of  defiance.     After  an  unnecessary  delay  of 
two  days,  a  landing  was  efiected,  but  the  attacks  both  by 
land  and  by  water  were  alike  unsuccessful,  and  the  Eng- 
lish  were  finally  rednced  to  the  mortifying  necessity  of 
e.  oet «.    abandoning  the  place,*  and  leaving  their  cannon  and  am- 
MtSSS  ™^^i^  ^^  ^®  hands  ^f  the  enemy.     ^The  expedition 
d.  see  p.  fM.  against  Montreal  was  alike  unsuccessful.' 

1691.  B3.  'In  the  following  year  the  French  settlements  on 
t.  EsvtdMom  the  Sorel  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Mohawks  and  Eng. 

San^.    lish  under  the  command  of  Major  Schuyler  of  Albany, 
who,  after  some  partial  successes,  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw, and  the  Grovemor  of  Canada  no  longer  entertained 
*^c^i*jtfjf any  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  colony.     'After  several 
wMd^wi^  years  of  partial  hostilities,  during  which  the  enemy  made 
p^mtmac  frequent  proposals  of  peace,  to  which,   however,   little 
credit  was  attached,  as  their  deputies,  encouraged  by  the 
UAvA^m  English,  gradually  assumed  a  loftier  tone  in  their  de- 
SJMoiAerarH'  mands,  Frontenac  at   length   determined  to  mareh  his 
^^   whole  force  into  the  enemy's  territory.     ^'Departing  from 
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Montreal  in  the  summer  of  1696,  he  proceeded  to  Fort    1690. 

Frontenac,  whence  he  crossed  Lake  Ontario  in  canoes,  

ascended  the  Oswego  river,  passed  through  Onondaga 
Lake,  and  arrived  at  the  principal  fortress  of  the  enemy,  ^ 

irhich  he  found  reduced  to  ashes.  The  Onondagas  had 
retreated,  and  the  French,  having  laid  waste  their  terri- 
tory and  that  of  the  Cayugos,  returned  to  Montreal ;  but 
the  Iroquois  rallied,  and  severely  harassed  them  in  their 
retreat. 

34.  'The  Iroquois  continued  the  war  with  various  suft-    »1697. 
cess,  until  the  conclusion  of  peace'  between  France  and    sea  p.  m 
England,  when,  deprived  of  aid  from  the  English,  and  jeaU  'kfiSSSfcf 
ous  of  the  attempts  of  the  latter  to  enforce  certain  claims  SSj^^Se 
of  sovereignty  over  their  territory,  they  sliowed  a  willing.  j^SStJUS 
neas  to  negotiate  a  separate  treaty^  with  the  French.    The  «'^  *««•«*«• 
death  of  Frontenac,  in  1698,  suspended  for  a  time  the  ne* 
gotiation,  but  the  pacification  was  finally  effected  by  his 
successor,  Callieres,  in  1700,  and  the  numerous  prisoners 
on  both  sides  were  allowed  to  return.    *The  natives,  pris-  ^Jttgdmmu 
oners  to  the  French,  availing  themselves  of  the  privilege,  *'*****'<^ 
eagerly  sought  their  homes,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
French  captives  were  Ibund  to  have  contracted  such  an 
attachment  to  the  wild  fireedom  of  the  woods,  that  nothing 
could  induce  them  to  quit  their  savage  associates. 

35.  'In  1702  war  again  broke  out^  between  France    b.  ^ae«n 
and  England,  involving  in  the  contest  their  transatlantic  ^Sip.'mi 
colonies.     The  disasters  which  befel  the  French  arms  on  ,**]^JUJi 
tSe  continent,  compelled  the  mother  country  to  leave  her  wmr^imdiu- 
colonies  to  their  own  resources,  while  England,  elated    SSSImi. 
with  repeated  triumphs,  conceived  the  design  of  embra- 
cing within  her  territory  all  the  French  possessions  in 
America.     ^The  Iroquois  preserved  a  kind  of  neutrality     4.  Ths 
between  the  contending    parties,   although  each  party     '^"^'v*'^' 
spared  no  pains  to  secure  their  co-operation  in  its  favor. 
*The  principal  operations  of  the  French  and  their  Indian  «.  omtiom 
allies  were  directed  nminly  against  the  New  England  col-  andt^^gt 
onies.    After  several  expeditions  bad  been  sent  by  the  uuS!;j,m?^ 
English  against  the  more  eastern  French  colonies,  a  pow.    *^^^f 
erful  armament  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hovenden 
Walker,  was  at  length  prepared  fi>r  the  reduction  of  Can-     1711. 
ada.     The  deepest  apprehension  prevailed   among  the 
French  until  a  report  arrived,  which  proved  tfltimately 
correct,  that  the  invading  squadron  had  been  wrecked 
near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.*  «.  8t«  p. ««. 

36.  *In  the  mean  time  the  French  were  engaged  in  a   •  ^'^^ 
desperate  stru^le  in  their  western  territory,  with  an  In-  j^ 
dian  tribe  call^  the  Outagamies,  or  Foxes,  who  projected  ^ 
a  plan  for  the  destructton  of  Detroit,  in  which  they  nearly 
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AiiALYau.  succeeded,  but  they  were  fiaally  repulsed  by  the  French 
'  and  their  Indian  allies.   Retreating  from  Detroit,  the  Foxes 

collected  their  forces  on  the  Fox  river  of  Green  Bay,  where 
they  strongly  fortified  theniselves ;  but  an  expeditioa  be- 
ing sent  against  them,  they  were  obliged  to  capitulate. 
The  remnant  of  the  defeated  nation,  howcYer,  long  oar- 
ried  on  a  ceaseless  and  harassing  warfare  against  the 
French,  and  rendered  insecure  their  oonununication  with 
the  settlements  on  the  Mississippi. 
vtnSt^md   '  ^^*  '"^^^  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  put  an  end  to  hof- 
•tfAMiti^Mf  tilities  in  America,  after  which  time  Canada  enjoyed  « 
mUSmMtt  long  period  of  uninterrupted  tranquillity.  Charlevoix,  wh«) 
Smt  tm    visited  the  principal  settlements  in  1720  and  1721,  givefi 
1721.     the  best  account  of  their  condition  at  this  period.     Que 
bee  then  contained  a  population  of  about  7000  inhabitants^ 
but  the  entire  population  of  the  colony  at  that  period  in 
unknown.     The  settlements  were  confined,  principally, 
to  the  borders  of  the  St.  Lawrence,. between  Montreid  and 
Quebec,  extending  a  short  distance  below  the  latter  place 
Above  Montreal  were  only  detached  stations  lor  defencr^ 
and  trade.     At  Fort  Frontenao  and  Niagara  a  few  sol 
diers  were  stationed,  but  there  were  apparently  no  tracefi 
of  cultivation  in  the  vicinity  of  either  of  those  places.     A 
feeble  settlement  was  found  at  Detroit,  and  at  Michili 
mackinac  a  fort,  surrounded  by  an  Indian  village.     On 
the  whole,  however,  it  appears  that,  west  of  Montreal, 
there  was  nothing  at  this  time  which  could  be  called^  a 
colony. 
^SSmSIF'     ^^'  ^^^  subsequent  history  of  Canada,  down  to  tly? 
c*"^     time  of  its  conquest  by  the  English,  presents  few  events 
of  sufficient  importance  to  require  more  than  a  passing 
'mmm?^  notice.     *The  wars  carried  cm  between  France  and  Eng- 


jSSuSId    Iiuui  during  this  period,  and  which  uiToIved  their  Ameri- 

^''jSlUl^  can  possessions,  were  chiefly  confined  to  Nova  Scotia  ana 

the  adjacent  provinces,  while  Canada  enjoyed  a  happy 

exemption  from  those  eventful  vicissitudes  which  form  the 

materials  of  history.     The  French,  however,  ffradually 

secured  the  confidence  of  the  savage  tribes  by  which  tliey 

were  surrounded,  and  were  generadly  able  to  employ  them 

against  the  English,  when  occsasion  required. 

1731.         89.  *In  1781  the  French  erected  Fort  Frederic,  (now 

rcStmd   ^^^^  Point,)  on  the  western  tshore  of  Lake  Champlain, 

but  surrendered  it  to  the  English  under  General  Anoherst 

in  1750.     In  1756  they  erected  the  fortress  of  Tioonde- 

roga  at  the  mouth  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  George.     Here 

s»  iwtct    occurred  the  memorable  defeat  of  General  Al^rcrombie 

/awL  ^  ^^^^-     *^"ng  the  admmistraUon  of  the  Marquis  du 

MdiXhkMMj  Queane,^  in  1754,  the  fiut  bearing  his  name  was  erected 
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at  the  ooofluenoe  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongabela,    1794, 
where  Pittsburgh  now  stands.     ^The  French  were  like- 


wise encroaching   upon  Nova  Scotia*  which   had  been  q^SSiSm 
ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  and  ^«*«*v«m*. 
in  the  west  they  were  attempting  to  complete  a  line  of 
&rt8  which  should  confine  the  British  colonists  to  the  ter- 
ritory  east  of  the  AUeghanies.     'These  encroachments   »^'^^}!;«g» 
were  the  principal  cause  which  led  to  the  ^*  French  and      w«^>** 
Indian  war,''  a  war  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  power  o£  France  in  America,  and  the  transfer  of  her 
possessions  to  a  rival  nation.     An  account  of  that  war  has 
already  been  given  in  a  ibrmer  part  of  this  work,  to  which 
we  refer*  for  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Canada  ft.flM».iir. 
during  that  eventful  period. 


CHAPTER   II 

EARLY  HISTORY  OP  LOUISIANA. 


1.  'Having  briefly  traced  the  history  of  the  French  in  aniMm 
Canada  down  to  the  time  of  the  final  conquest  of  that  Mmttm^ 
country  by  Great  Britain^  we  now  go  back  a  few  years  to  ^SSSj^SS 
notice  the  disooveries  and  settlements  made  by  the  French  ^■'■*w<- 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  during  the  period  of  which 

we  have  spodien ; — ^moet  oi  which  territory  also  passed 
under  the  power  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  final  trans- 
fer of  the  French  possessions  in  Canada,  and  Acadia. 

2.  *Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  French  in  Canada,  *  iSSH^^ 
several  Jesuit  missionaries,  mingling  worldty  policy  with   '^gJJ^J^ 
relisious  enthusiasm,  with  the  double  object  of  winning 

■oul^  to  Christ  and  subjects  to  the  king  of  France,  pene- 
trated the  Indian  wilderness  bordering  on  Lake  Huron,     1684. 
and  there  established  several  missions, *>  aromid  which  were  si^iJS!^ 
soon  gathered,  from  the  rude  sons  of  the  forest,   throngs  ^  iffiuiiw- 
of  nominal  converts  to  Christianity. 

8.  *The  missionaries  also  penetrated  the  territories  of  •  irSfSSJ^ 
the  hostile  Iroquois ;<  but  after  years  of  toil  and  suffering     e.  mm.' 
they  were  wholly  unsuccessful,  both  in  their  attempts  at 
christianizing  these  ruder  people,  and  in  their  effijrts  to 
seduce  them  from  their  alliance  with  the  English.    *The  Si^St^ 
y  establishments  in  New  York  and  on  the  banks  of 


pett 
Lah 


ake  Huron  were  broken  op,  and  the  latter  laid  in  ashes 
by  the  Iroquois,  during  the  war  which  they  waged  with 
unrelenting  ferocity  against  their  Huron  brethren.  7^  f^^£: 

4.  'The  miwionanes  then  directed  their  e£Ebrts  to  the  '      ""^ 
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Ajsattms.  tribes  farther  westward,  and  in  1665  Father  Allou^z,*  pass- 
"TTTT  ing  beyond  the  straits  of  Mackinaw,  ibund  himself  aAoat, 
ft  (Proooaii.  ^^  ^  ^^^  canoe,  on  the  broad  expanse  of  Lake  Superior. 
Md  Ai  loo  ft )  ^Coasting*'  aloni;  the  high  banks  and  "  piotured  rocks"  of 
CMpptwaT  Its  southern  shore,  he  entered  the  bay  of  ChegcHmegon, 
b.  ^pt.  and  landed*  at  the  great  village  of  the  Chippewas.  'AL 
e.  Oct  1.     though  but  few  of  this  tribe  had  ever  before  seen  a  white 


man,  yet  they  listened  to  the  missionary  with  reverence, 
and  soon  erected  a  chapel,  around  which  they  chanted 
their  morning  -and  evening  h3rmn8,  with  an  apparent  de- 

f.  MJMontf  Toutness  that  the  white  man  seldom  imitates.     'Tlie  mis- 

d.  (EH>ra )   ^^  ^^  ^-  ^spnt,"*  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  founded,  and 
e.  MR.     three  years  later*  the  missionaries  Dablon  and  Marquette' 

t  cMu^kvt.)  founded  another  mission  at  the  falls  of  St.  Mary,  between 
lakes  Superior  and  Huron. 

AVer  M%       ^*  *'^^  ^^  missionaries  were  active  in  exploring  the 

trac/tM^  country,  and  collecting  from  the  Indians  all  the  infonna- 
«M  esptdttfm  tion  that  could  be  obtained,  it  was  not  long  before  they 

£^Sm«ri,  heard  of  a  great  river  to  the  westward,  called  by  the  AU 
gonquins  the  Mes>cha.ce-be,  a  name  signifjdng  the  Father 
of  Waters,  It  was  readily  oonciuded  that,  by  ascending 
this  river  to  its  source,  a  passage  to  China  might  be  found  I 
and  that  by  following  it  to  itsi  mouth  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
1673.  would  be  reached,  and  in  1673  the  two  misslooaries  Mar- 
quette  and  Joiiet  set  out  from  Green  Bay  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  desired  diseovery. 
tLvS^md     ^*  'A.scending'  the  Fox  River,  whose  banks  were  in- 

^tSSSSJf  ^^^ted  by  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  same  name,  and  pass- 

Hppi.      ingk  thence  over  a  ridge  of  highlands^  they  came  to  the 

g.  JuTO.     Wisconsin,  and  following  its  course,  on  the  17th  of  June, 

JwM  10.    |^Y3^  ^^^y  came  to  the  Mes-cha-ce-be,  called  also  in  the 

Iroquois  langwage  the  Mis^sissip'pi.    The  soil  on  the  har^ 

ders  of  the  stream  was  found  to  be  of  exceeding  fertility, 

and  Father  Marquette,  falling  on  his  knees,  offered  thanks 

to  heaven  for  so  great  a  discovery. 

•  FtoMT*       7.  *They  now  committed  themselves  to  the  stream, 

mSStSpL  which  bore  them  rapidly  past  the  mouths  of  the  Missouri, 
the  Ohio,  and  the  Arkansas,  at  which  last  they  stopped, 
where  they  found  Indians  in  the  possession  of  articles  of  Eu- 
ropean manufacture,  a  proof  that  they  had  trafficked  with 
the  Spaniards  from  Mexico,  or  with  the  English  from  Vir* 
giiiia.  Though  convinced  that  the  mighty  river  which 
they  had  discovered  must  have  its  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico^  yet  as  their  provisions  were  nearly  expended,  the 

I.  labr  IT.    adventurers  resolved  to  return.*     Massing  up  the  Mis- 

%TMr9tmn.  ^^^^  ^^jj,  incredible  fatigue,  they  at  length  arrived  at 

the  Illinois,  which  they  ascended  till  they  reached  the 

heights  that  <y  vide  its  waters  from  those  which  enter  Lake 
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Michigan.     Thence  Marquette  returned  to  the  Miami    tW9. 

Indians,  to  resume  his  labors  as  a  missionary,  while  Joliet 

proceeded  to  Quebec,  to  give  an  account  of  the  discovery 
to  Fiontenac,  then  governor  of  Canada* 

8.  ^Marquette  dying*  soon  after,  and  Joliet  becoming  «-ifer.in8. 
immersed  in  business,  the  discovery  of  the  Great  River  ^fv'SSS^ 
seemed  almost  forgotten,  when  attention  to  it  was  sud-  'ISTSHS^ 
denly  revived  by  another  enterprising  Frenchman.     Rob-    ^^^* 
ert  de  La  Salle,  a  man  of  oobrage  and   perseverance, 
stimulated  by  the  representations  of  Joliet,  repairedi^  to     ^  ^^' 
Frwuot  and  offered  his  services  to  the  king,  promising  to 
explore  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  if  he  were  provided 

with  yie  necessary  means.     'A  ship  well  manned  and   %tM»gu 

equipped  was  furnished  him,  and  accompanied  by  the    "FymT* 

Chevalier  de  Tonti,  an  Italian  officer  who  had  joined 

him  in  the  enterprise,  he  sailed  from  Rochelle  on  the  14th 

of  July,  1678.  1678. 

9.  *0n  arriving  at  Quebec  he  proceeded  immediately  %^'g,f^2^ 
to  Fort  Frontenao,  where  he  built  a  barge  of  ten  tons,  'g'^g^'^ 
with  which  he  conveyed  his  party  across  Lake  Ontark>,  *^' 
*'  The  first  ship  that  ever  sailed  on  that  fresh  water  sea;" 

afler  which,  near  the  mouth  of  Tonnewanta  creek,  he 
constructed  another  vessel  which  he  called  the  Griffin,  on 
board  of  which  he  embarked  in  August,  1679,  with  fbrty  ▲«.  r. 
men,  among  whom  was  Father  Hennepin,  a  distinguished 
Jesuit  missionary,  and  a  worthy  successor  of  the  vene- 
rated Marquette,  Passing  through  lakes  Brie,  St.  Clair, 
and  Huron,  he  stopped  at  Michilimackinac,  where  he 
erected  a  fort  of  the  same  name,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Green  Bay,  where  he  collected  a  cargo  of  furs,  which  ho 
despatched  for  Niagara  in  the  Griffin,  but  which  was 
never  heard  of  afterwards. 

10.  *Fxom  Green  Bay  he  proceeded  in  bark  canoes  4.  procuda 
nearly  to  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  at  the  mouth    ^cMfan, 
of  St.  Joseph  River  built  a  fort,  which  he  called  Fort  '^Tu^? 
Miami.     Afler  waiting  here  some  time  in  vain  for  the  '5u?'rVSj^ 
Giifiin,   the  party  proceeded*  westward  to  the   Illinois       ^''^'^■ 
River,  and  after  passing  down  the  *  same   beyond  Lake     *''^'' 
Peoria  they  erected  a  fort,  which  La  Salle  named   Crive-     1680. 
c(8iw,*  the  Broken  Heart,  indicating  thereby  his  disap-  ^'  ^^23""°* 
pointment  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the  Griffin,  the  jeal-  cwwkynr) 
ousy  of  a  portion  of  the  savages,  and  the  mutinous  spirit 
exhibited  by  his  own  men.     *From  this  place  he  sent  out  •  ^^^*^ 
a  party  under  Hennepin  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  'SStrupttu 
Mississippi. 

11.  'At  Fort  Creve-coBur  La  Salle  remained  until  the  y/fg^ 
succeeding  March,  when,  leaving  Tonti  and  his  men  jirCtmaJ*. 
among  the  Illinois  Indians,  he  departed  for  Ccmada,  for 
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MSfMBimm.  the  purpose  of  rainng  veemtU  boA   obtaining  fonds. 
1.  r«fwr»    'Tonti,  after  erecting  a  new  fort,  remained,  sunroanded 
liluMiSd'  ^y  hostile  savages,  until  September,  when  he  was  obliged 
gtM,       to  abandon  his  positioB  and  retire  to  Lake  Michigan,  en 
t.  Hmoryqf  whoso  bordcrs  he  passed  the  winter.  "  'In  the  mean  time 
'^pSST^  the  small  party  under  Hennepm  had  ascended  the  Mis- 
sissippi beyond  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  had  been 
made  prisoners  by  the  Sioux,  by  whom  they  were  well 
treated.     At  the  expiration  of  diree  months,  however, 
they  were  Teleased,  when  they  descended  the  Mississippi, 
and  passed  up  the  Wisconsin,  whence  they  returned  to 
-    Canada. 
1682.         12.  *The  spring  of  1682  found  La  Salle  again  db  the 
«^ol  m^  banks  of  the  Illmois.    ^Having  at  length  comfdeted  a  small 
nunoit.     vessel,  he  sailed  down  that  tributary  till  he  reached  the 
w^^lfSSS^  "  Father  of  Waters."     Floating  rapidly  onward  with  the 
pSSiSlin  current,  and  occasionally  landing  to  erect  a  cross,  and 
*JJ*jJJJJ'»  proclaim  the  French  king  lord  of  the  country.  La  Salle 
passed  the  Arkansas,  where  Joliet  and  Marquette   had 
terminated  their  voyage,  but  still  the  stream  swept  on- 
ward, and  tlie  distance  appeared  interminable.    All  began 
to  despair  except  La  Salle,  who  encouraged  his  men  to 
persevere,  and  at  length  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi 
were  discovered,  discharging  their  enormous  volume  of 
turbid  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
\t£S^       18,  •To  the  territories  through  which  La  Salle  had 
«Mg^^   passed,  he  gave  the  name  of  Louisiana,  in  honor  of  the 
«.  Hit  return  reigning  monarch  of  France,  Louis  XIV.     'Anxious  to 
t^fiSSSh  communicate  in  person  his  discoveries  to  his  countrymen, 
f'raiu^.     1)0  hastened  back  to  Quebec,  and  immediately  set  sail 
for  his  native  land,  where  he  was  received  with  many 
jr.Greamm  marks  of  distinction.     'He  had  nobly  redeemed  his  prom- 
mMta^f    ise,  and  given  to  his  sovereign  a  territory  vast  m  extent, 
^^'^     and  unequalled  in  fertility  and  importance ;  which,  span- 
ning like  a  bow  the  American  condnent,  and  completely 
hemming  in  the  English  possessions,  might  have  rendered 
France  the  mistress  of  the  New  World. 

1684.  14.  'Early  in  1684  preparations  were  made  for  colo- 
tiont'^eSh  nizing  Louisiana,  and  in  July  La  Salle  sailed  from 
^SSfJiTSt'  Rochelle  fbr  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  with  four  ves- 
SUhSlLfui  ®^^'  ^^  ^^"^  hundred  and  eighty  persons,  and  everjrthing 

TearW.     requisite  for  founding  a  settlement.     But  the  expedition 

1685.  failed  to  reach  the  point  of  its  destination,  and  the  colo- 
%^D^\r  "^^^^  ^^^  landed*  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Matagorda 

^^K!v?p  ^"  Texas,  where  the  settlement  of  St.  Louis  was  formed. 

qfUMHttu-  •After  two  years  had  been  passed  here,  during  which 

1687      ^'"^  several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  disco* 

H.  ju  ik   Y®^  the  Mississippi,  La  Salle  departed^  wldi  aixlean  men 
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for  the  purpose  of  travelling  by  land  to  the  UlinoiB,  but  on    IMT. 

the  route  he  was  shot*  by  a  discontented  soldier,  near  a 

western  branch  of  Trinity  River.     Although  the  settle*  ^^Jj^jj^ 
ment  at  Matagorda  was  soon  after  broken  up  by  the  Indi- 
ansy  yet  as  the  standard  of  France  had  first  been  planted 
there,  Texas  was  thenceforth  claimed  as  an  appendage  to 
Louisiana. 

15.  Tor  several  years  afler  the  .death  of  La  Salle,  the  i  suvatitm 
few  French  who  had  penetrated  to  the  western  lakes  and    ptSSffHu- 
the  Mississippi,  were  lefl  to  their  own  resources,  and  as    '^{J^ 
their  numbers  were  unequal  to  the  laborious  task  of  culti-     c»^*^ry. 
vating  tlie  soil,  trading  in  furs  became  their  principal  oc- 
cupation.    *A  small  military  post  appears  to  have  been   >•  ^'"HJ7 
maintained  in  Illinois,  many  years  after  its  establishment  ^^^Jv^ 
by  Tonti  and  La  Salle,  and  about  the  year  1685  a  Jesuit   S£m£ 
mission  was  established  at  Kaskas/Ja,  the  oldest  perma^ 

ncnt  European  settlement  in  Upper  Louisiana,  and  long 
after  the  central  point  of  French  colonization  in  that 
western  region. 

16.  "After  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  which  cloo^d  King  t^othtr^a- 
William's  War,  the  attention  of  the  French  government  'iSSfuSvat 
was   again   called  to  the  subject  of  effectually  coloni-   JSUu^l 
zing  the  valley  of  the*  Mississippi ;  and  in  1698  Lemoine     1698. 
D'lberville,  a  brave  and  intelligent  French  officer,  sought 

and  obtained  a  commission  for  planting  a  colony  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  territory  which  La  Salle  had  dis- 
covered, and  for  opening  a  direct  trade  between  France 
and  that  country.     ^Sailing  in  October  with  four  ves-  ^^KSMf 
sels,  a  company  of  soldiers,  and  about  two  hundred  emi- 
grants, and  having  been  joined,  on  his  voyage,  by  a  ship 
of  war  from  St.  Domingo,  in  January,  1699,  he  anchored'^     1699. 
before  the  island  of  Santa  Rosa,*  near  which  he  found  the  ^^^ 
Fort  of  Pensacola,  which  had  recently  been  established      p-  i«. 
by  a  body  of  Spaniards  from  Vera  Cruz. 

17.  'Proceeding  thence  farther  westward,  D'Iberville  ••^"^'{J* 
landed  on  the  Isle  of  Dauphine,  at  the  eastern  extremity  an^trM,  gne- 
of  Mobile  Bay,  discovered  the  river  Pascagoula,  and,  on  and^mu 
the  second  of  March,  with  two  barges  reached  the  Mis-     '^•"^ 
sissippi,  which  had  never  before  been  entered  from  the 

sea.     Having  proceeded  up  the  stream  nearly  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Red  River,  returning  he  entered  the  bayou 
which  bears  his  name,  passed  through  Lakes  Maurepas 
and  Pontchartrain,**  and  erected  a  fort  at  the  head  of  the  d.  sm  noim 
Bay  of  Biloxi,  around  which  he  collected  the  colonists,    pp.«s-4. 
whom  he  placed  under  the  command  of  hi^  brother  Bien- 
ville,  and,  on   the   ninth  of  May  following,  sailed   for    ^  ^^^^^ 
Prance.     'Thus  began  the  colonization  of  Lower  Louis-  JJjyjJjS^ 
iana.     But  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  warmth  of  the  cli-  ^SeSSiy. 
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AXAMsfsiB.  mate,  and  the  character  of  the  colonists,  made  prosperity 
1701.     I'npo^ible-      On  the  return  of  Iberville,  in  Decembei- 
1.  settiemtHt  1701,  he  found  only  150  of  the  colonists  alive.      'The 
qfAiabmia.  unhealthiness  of  the  post  at  Biloxi  induced  him  to  re- 
move the  colony  to  the  western  bank  of  Mobile  river; 
«.  In  ma.    and  thus  oommenced*  the  first  European  settlement  in 
Alabama. 
doaSSonar     ^®'  *'^*'®  Situation  and  prospects  of  the  French  colonists 
tttt^Swt  of  Louisiana  at  this  period  are  thus  described  by  Bancroft : 
ftftSpSSi  '^Louimana,  at  this  time,  was  little  more  than  a  wilder- 
SUSStaat  Bess,  claimed  in  behalf  of  the  French  king.     In  its  whole 
tM»  period,  borders  there  were  scarcely  thirty  families.     The  colonists 
were  unwise  in  their  objects ; — searching  for  pearls,  for 
the  wool  of  the  buffalo,  or  for  productive  mines.     Their 
scanty  number  was  dispersed  on  discoveries,  or  among  the 
Indians  in  quest  of  furs.     There  was  no  quiet  agricultural 
industry.     Of  the  lands  that  were  occupied,  the  coast  of 
Biloxi  is  as  sandy  as  the  desert  of  LyMa ;  the  soil  on 
Dauphine  Island  is  meagre ;  on  the  Delta  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, where  a  fort  had  been  built,  Bienville  and  his  few 
soldiers  were  insulated  and  unhappy, — at  the  mercy  of 
the  rise  of  waters  in  the  river ;  and  the  buzz  and  sting  of 
musquitoes,  the  hissing  of  the  snakes,  the  cries  of  alliga- 
tors, seemed  to  claim  that  the  country  should  still,  for  a 
generation,  be  the  inheritance  of  reptiles, — ^while  at  the 
fort  of  Mobile,  the  sighing  of  the  pine?,  and  the  hopeless 
character  of  the  barrens,  warned  the  emigrants  to  seek 
homes  farther  inland." 
?.  '^^.^-       10.  'While  the  English  colonieseastof  the  Allechanios 
eompared    contmued  to  mcrease  m  prosperity,  Louisiana,  so  long  as 
^LouUiana.   it  Continued  in  the  possession  of  France,  was  doomed  to 
1712.     struggle  with  misfortune.     'In  1712,  Louis  XIV.,  weary 
h.  Sept.  14.   of  fruitless  efforts  at  colonization,  and  doubtless  glad  to  re- 
^ti^SS^tf  lieve  himself  of  a  burden,  grahted«»  to  Anthony  Crozat, 
gftiSrS    »  wealthy  merchant,  the  exclusive  trade  of  Louisiana 
CroMt      foj.  t^vclve  years.      But  although  the  plans  of  Crozat 
were  wisely  conceived,  yet  meeting  with  no  success  in 
establishing  commercial  relations  with   the  neighboring 
Spanish  provinces,  and  the  English  managing  to  retain  llie 
principal  control  of  the  Indian  trade,  he  became  weary  of 
his   grant,  and  in  1717  surrendered  all  his  privileges. 
1717.     'At  this  period  all  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  in- 
V^232«2w  eluding  those  of  every  age,  sex,  and  color,  did  not  exceed 

ini7»7.     seven  hundred  persons. 

f^i^^%»      20.  •Notwiliistanding  the  failure  of  Crozat,  still  the 

Z^llI*f*lLt  prospective  commercial  importance  of  Louisiana,  and  the 

^tt&Co^  mracral  resources  which  that  region  was  supposed  to  con- 

j^iMiy.      tain,  inflamed  the  imaginations  of  the  French  people,  and 
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in  September,  1717,  the  Western  Company,  or,  as  it  is    17IT» 

usaaily  called,  the  Mississippi  Company,  instituted  under 

the  auspices  of  John  Law,  a  wealthy  hanker  of  Paris,  re- 
ceived, for  a  term  of  twenty-aeven   years,  a  complete 
monopoly  of  die  trade  and  mines  of  Lotfisiana,  with  all  the 
r^hts  of  sovereignty  over  the  country,  except  the  bare 
nominal  title,  which  was  retained  by  the  king.     'In  August     1718. 
of  the  following  year,  eight  hundred  emigrants  arrived  at       •^««* 
Dauphine  Island,  some  of  whom  settled  around  the  bay  of  ^JtSS^SS^ 
Biloxi,  others  penetrated  to  the  infant  hamlet  of  New  ^^iXSaa 
Orleans,*  which  had  already  been  selected  by  Bienville  aa 
the  emporium  of  the  French  empire  of  Louisiana ;  and 
others,  among  whom  was  Du  Pratz,  the  historian  of  the 
colony,  soon  afler  proceeded  to  Fort  Rosalie,  which  had 
been  erected  in  1716  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
'Natchez. 

21.  'In  1719,  during  a  war*  with  Spain,  Pensacola  was     171 9. 
captured,^  but  within  seven  weeks  it  was  recovered*  by  a.  see  p.  aar. 
the.  Spaniards,  who  in  their  turn  attempted  to  conquer  the    •>•  J*vj*' 
French  posts  on  Dauphine  Island  and  on  the  Mobile.  %warwuh 
Pensacola  was  soon  after  again  conquered  by  the  French,      **■**• 
but  the  peace  of  1721  restored  it  to  Spain,  and  the  River     1721. 
Perdido  afterwards  remained  the  dividing  line  between 
Spanish  Flwida  and  French  Louisiana.     *But  by  this  fciwwyr 
time  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Mis*   wt^ri  com- 
•issippi  Company,  which,  sustained  only  by  the  fictitious      *'^' 
wealth  which  the  extravagant  credit  system  of  Law  had 
created,  lost  its  ability  to  carry  out  its  schemes  of  coloniza- 

tiott  when  that  bubble  burst,  and,  with  its  decaying  gre^t- 
ness,  the  expenditures  for  Louisiana  mostly  ceased.  *The  *^*5raS«» 
odium  now  attached  to  the  Company  was  extended  to  the  J^g^JJJJ* 
eolony.  The  splendid  visions  of  opulence  and  the  gay 
dreams  of  Elysian  happiness,  which  had  been  conjured  up 
hf  the  imaginative  French,  in  the  delightful  savannas  of 
the  Mississippi,  were  destined  to  give  place  to  gloomy  re- 
presentations of  years  of  toil  in  a  distant  wilderness,  re- 
warded by  poverty,— *and  of  loathsome  marriies,  infested 
by  disgusting  reptiles,  and  generating  the  malaria  of  dis- 
ease and  death. 

22.  *Yel  the  colony,  now  firmly  planted,  was  able  to     1722. 
survive  the  withdrawal  of  its  accustomed  resources  and  ^  ^JSMe** 
tlie  disgrace  in  which  it  was  itmooently  involved,  although  ^^^^^f* 
it  had  many  serious  difticulties  to  encounter.     Petty  wara 

broke  out  with  the  natives ;  the  settlements,  widely  sepa- 
rated, could  afibrd  little  assbtance  to  each  other ;  agricul- 
ture was  often  interrupted,  followed  by  seasons  of  sc&r« 

a^«^.— ^»*  iiii»ii  .111!  II  I  I  --■  ■!  ^— ^^» 

^▲irilluyhnlappeM*  to  tore  teeikenctedlMielB  1717.    See  ».  488, 


ANAX^mw.  city ;  and  scenes  of  riot  and  rebellion  occurred  among  tlio 

--Oft      French  themselves.     'In  1739  the  French  post  at  Nausbez 

i.DmtnteHon'^^  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Indian  tribe  which  has 

^  #otf!7^  given  its  name  to  the  place.     The  commandant  of  this 

X5eht$.     post,  Stimulated  by  avarice,  demanded  of  the  Natches  the 

site  of  their  prindpal  village  for  a  plantation.     Irritated 

by  oE  repeated  aggressions,  the  Indians  plotted  revenge. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  November  they  collected 

around  the  dwellings  of  the  French ;  the  signal  was  given, 

the  massacre  began,  and  before  noon  the  settlement  was 

in  ruins.     The  women  and  children  were  spared  ibr 

menial  services;  only  two  white  men  were  saved;  the 

rest,  including  the  commandant,  and  numbering  neariy 

two  hundred  souls,  perished  in  the  slaughter. 

»  wj^JJ^      23.  'The  French  from  the  Illinois,  fixan  New  Orleans, 

'riMof'Sr  ^^^  ^^^  other  settlements,  aided  by  the  Choctas,  hastened 

SatehSirtu.  to  avenge  their  murdered  countrymen.     In  January  SoU- 

1730.  lowing  the  Choctas  surprised^  the  camp  of  the  Natehes, 

a.  jM.a».    liberated  the  French  captives,  and,  with  but  trifling  loss 

on  their  own  side,  routed  the  enemy  with  great  daughter. 

b.  Fab.  t.    A  Fraich  detaclunent,  arriving^  in  February,  completed 

the  victory  and  dispersed  the  Natehes,  some  of  whom  fled 
to  the  neighboring  tribes  for  safety,  others  crossed  the  Mis- 

1731.  sissippi,  whither  they  were  pursued,— *4heir  retreats  were 
broken  up,  and  the  remnant  of  the  nation  nearly  extermi. 
nated.  The  head  chief,  called  the  Great  Sun,  and  ooore 
than  lour  hundred  prisoners  were  shipped  to  Hispanioia, 

1732.  and  sold  as  slaves. — ^*In  1732  the  Mississippi  Company  re. 
t  MwiwLvi  ^^^<Itiished«  its  chartered  rights  to  Louisiana ;  and  juris- 

companp.   dictlon  ovoT  the  country,  and  control  of  its  commerce, 
*-  ^JBSf*^  again  reverted  to  the  king.     'The  population  then  num. 
bered  about  five  thousand  whites,  and  perhaps  half  thai 
number  of  blacks. 
%trmS3am      ^*  *^^  Chiokasas,  claiming  jurisdiction  over  an  ex* 
tensive  reffi<»i,  had  ever  been  opposed  to  French  settle- 
ments in  Sie  country :  they  had  incited  the  Natehes  to 
hostilities,  and  had  horded  an  asylum  to  a  body  of  them 
after  their  defeat :  they  also  interrupted  the  communica- 
tions between  Upper  and  Lower  Louisiana  ;  and  thus,  by 
imafSS-  ^^^^>  weakened  the  empire  of  the  French.     *It  was 
finr^    therefo^  thought  necessary  to  humMe  this  poweriul  tribe, 
"       and  the  French  government  planned  the  scheme  and  gave 
the  directions  for  an  invasion  of  the  Chickaaa  territory. 
17361.     Accordingly,  early  in  1736,  after  two  years  had  been 
devoted  to  preparationB,  the  whole  force  of  the  southern 
coikmy,  under  the  command  of  Bienville,  then  oovemor, 
was  ordered  to  assemble  in  tlie  land  of  the  Qiickasas  by 
^Srr^'  the  10th  of  May  following,  where  D'Artaguette.'  the 
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oonunandant  of  the  northern  posts,  at  the  h6ad  of  all  his    17M« 
troopsy  was  expected  to  join  them.  ' 

25.  *The  youthful  D'Artaguette,  at  the  head  of  about  "-^Jjjy- 
fifty  French  soldiers  and  more  than  a  thousand  Red  men,  jyArtagmtu. 
reached  the  place  of  rendezvous  on  the  evening  before 

the  appointed  day,  where  he  remained  until  the  20th, 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  Bienville  ;  but  hearing  no  tidings 
of  him,  he  was  induced  by  the  impatience  of  his  Indian 
allies,  to  hazard  an  attack  on  the  Chickasa  forts.  Two 
of  these  were  captured ;  but  while  attacking  the  third, 
the  brave  commandant  was  ^wounded,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Checked  by  this  disaster,  the  In* 
dian  allies  of  the  French  precipitately  fled  and  abandoned 
the  enterprise. 

26.  •Five  days  later,  Bienville  arrived*  at  the  head  of    »  uvm. 
a  numerous  force  or  French,  Indians,  and  negroes,  but  in  ^t/mSSm^ 
vain  attempted  to  surprise  the  enemy.     The  Chickasas  j^teiym 
were  strongly  intrenched ;  an  English  flag  waved  over   c***»«- 
their  fort  \  and  they  were  assisted  in  their  defence  by  four 
English  traders  from  Virginia.     A  vigorous  assault  was 

made,  and  continued  nearly  four  hours,  when  the  French 
and  their  allies  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  nearly  two 
thousand  men.  The  dead,  and  many  of  the  wounded^ 
were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the 
enemy.  A  few  skirmishes  followed  this  defeat,  but  on  the 
2^h  the  final  retreat  began,  and  in  the  last  of  June  Bien- 
ville was  again  at  New  Orleans. 

27.  'Three  years  later,  more  extended  preparations     1739. 
were  made  to  reduce  the  Chickasas.     Troops  from  the  j^^SSmS 
Illinois,  from  Montreal,  and  Quebec,  with  Huron,  Iro-  ^aSSSL^ 
quois,  and  Algonquin  allies,  made  their  rendezvous  in 
Arkansas ;   while  Bienville,  having  received  aid   from 
France,  advanced  at  the  head  of  nearly  three  thousand 

men,  French  and  Indians,  and  built  Fort  Assumption,  on 

the  site  of  the  present  Memphis*  in  Tennessee.     *Here  |iJJJ"^J*2i 

the  whole  army  assembled  in  the  last  of  June,  and  here     f^^^^^ 

it  remained  until  March  of  the  following  year  without  at-     1740. 

tempting  any  thing  against  the  enemy,  suffering  greatly 

fVom  the  ravages  of  disease  and  bcarcity  of  provisions* 

•When,  finally,  a  small  detachment  was  sent  into  the  **  'SSSUl^ 

Chickasa  country,  it  was  met  by  messengers  soliciting 

peace^  which  Bienville  gladly  ratified,  and  soon  after  dis- 

nnded  his  troops*  *Yet  the  peace  thus  obtained  was  only  •  BMeHMir. 

nominal ;  for  the  Chickasas,  aided  by  the  English,  kept     """^ 


•  MnfipMr lain Bb«n9^«maty,T«niMHM, la tb*a9Qttk-irMtoanwr of ttM State.    Itlitfta* 
•Mob  Mittl«T»tedbl«ffCB4k«lOi4MlnlBtf«r,taaiataMl^b«l0irtlMBM^ 
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ANALT8M.  the  FrcDch  at  a  distanoe,  and  continued  to  harass  their 

settlements  for  many  years. 

i^^HSSw       ^®"  *^*c®P^  ^^®  occasional  difficulties  with  the  Chicka. 
9fUmiMua%a.  sos,  Louisiana  now  enjoyed  a  long  season  of  general  ticm. 
quillity  and  comparative  prosperity,  scarcely  interrupted 
a  See  pp.  «t  by  the  **  War  of  the  Succession,"'  nor  yet  by  the  "  French 
b  s«!l**pjr«T  ^^^  Indian  WarJ"  which  raged  so  fiercely  between  the 
*nd8».     more  northern  colonies  of  trance  and  England.      "Ye: 
m ^JctSiti  the  treaty  of  1763*  made  a  ^reat  change  in  me  prospects 
^M^     of  Louisiana*     France  had  been  unfortunate  in  the  war, 
and,  at  its  close,  was  compelled  to  cede  to  England   not 
only  all  Canada  and  Acadia,  but  most  of  Louisiana  also. 
^y  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  western  limits  of  the  British 
possessions  in  America  were  extended  to  the  Mississippi 
River — following  that  river  from  its  source  to  the  river 
Iberville,  and  thence  passing  through  Lakes  M^urepas 
and  Pontchartrain  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     On  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  France  saved  from  the  grasp  of 
England  only  the  city  and  islandf  of  New  Orleans,  and 
even  these,  the  centre  of  her  power  in  that  region,  to- 
gether  with  the  vast  but  indefinite  western  Louisiana,  she 
foolishly  ceded  away  to  Spain, 
•i  ortiMi  enof      29.    'This  latter  kingdom,  jealous  of  the  increasiDg 
SpSSmt^uihe  power  of  the  British  in  America,  and  alarmed  hr  the  safety 
SS^SffS  of  her  own  possessions  there,  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
^mibiSSn  France  in  the  summer  of  1761,  and,  in  the  following  win- 
•*•'•"      ter,  had  broken  off  friendly  communications  with  England. 
These  proceedings  were  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war 
1762.     by  England  against  Spain  in  the  early  part  of  January,* 
e.  Jaa.  4.     1762.     •Before  the  end  of  the  same  year,  Spain  sufiercni 
*/^5?Sy^  many  severe  losses,  among  which  was  the  imp)ortant  city 
*«^     of  Havanna, — the  key  to  her  West  India  and  Mexican 
\nS!!Sa^  possessions.     'In  the  treaty  of  peace  which  soon  followed, 
JS^^VjL^  Spain,  in  order  to  recover  Havanna,  was  obliged  to  cede 
towte      the  Floridas  to  England.     To  compensate  her  for  this 
loss,  occasioned  by  espousing  the  quarrels  of  France,  this 
latter  power,  by  a  secret  article  signed  the  same  day  with 
the  public  treaty,  i^reed  to  surrender  to  Spain  all  the  re- 
maining portion  of  Louisiana  not  ceded  to  England.     This 
closing  article  of  the  treaty  deprived  France  of  all  her  pos- 
sessions on  the  continent  of  North  America.^ 


•BTMVMvritexmthlalf  eaUedthepeMeof"17e8."    Tbe  rnltatnvryacticlM 
KOT.  Sd,  17ei.    The  daflniflTe  treat j  wm  eonehided  Veb.  K),  1768. 

t  Wh»tkGftmiii«itk)BediBlitotQV7Mtlie'«I«iMulorOrle«iis,>*l0tha«ferip 
yn§  fctmed  into  an  litend  by  the  bajroa  or  channel  of  TberriUe,  wbifch  Ibnaerly  flowed  fktim 
the  MlMUrippI  into  Che  anall  xiter  AdUi^,  and  thanoe  into  Lake  Mamvpaa.    8bI  thia  tnci  la 
now  no  losaeran  Island,  except  at  bigh  flooU  of  the  BilmMlppi.    See  note,  IberritU^  ^  38X 

t  Cnsland,  bowerer,  gate  up  to  France  the  amall  lilanda  of  St  Ptenre  and  HI 


SKSSfS?i.'r-?!£$:  '•^  '"-*^  ^"^'^  """"^  "-^  -* 
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30.  ^This  arrangement  was  for  some  time  kept  secret    1764« 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana,  and  when  it  was  first 


made  known  by  D'Abadie,  the  governor,  in  1764,  so  great  ^SSTomSS! 
an  aversion  had  the  colonists  to  the  Spanish  government  "rtoJ^rtT' 
that  the  consternation  was  general  throughout  the  province.  'JjJfJ,^ 
'Spain,  however,  neclected  for  some  years  to  take  full  ^^p^*''^  , 
possession  of  the  country,  and  until  li69  the  admmistra-   2  Deimyqf 
tioii  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  although,  in  the  ta^^^^m- 
previous  year,  the  court  of  Madrid  had  sent  out  as  gover-    '^,2^^ 
nor,  Don  Antonio  D'UlIoa.     'In  1769  Ulloa  was  replaced   s.  cruemy 
by  the  Spanish  general,  O'Reilly,  by  birth  an  Irishman,    gupvnar. 
who  brought  with  him  a  force  of  four  tbousand  men  far 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  Louisianians  to  submission, 
should  resistance  to  the  Spanish  authorities  be  attempted. 

31.  *  Although  tlie  more  determined  talked  of  resistance,  ^ffmSSSi 
yet  the  troops  landed  witliout  opposition,  and  O'Reilly  be-  lurnkm. 
gan  his  administration  with  a  show  of  mildness  that  did 
much  to  calm  the  excitement  of  the  people.  Soon,  how- 
ever, his  vindictive  disposition  W£is  manifested  in  the  im. 
prisonment  and  execution  of  several  of  the  most  disdn* 
guishcd  men  of  the  colony,  who  had  manifested  their 
attachment  to  France  before  the  arrival  of  O'Reilly  ;  and 
so  odious  did  the  tyranny  of  this  despot  become,  that  large 
1. umbers  of  the  population,  among  them  many  of  the 
wealthy  merchants  an9  planters,  emigrated  to  the  French 
colony  of  St.  Domii^o. 

.32.  'In  1770  O'Reilly  was  recalled,  and  under  a  sue-  ».ffl»«e^ 
cession  of  more  enlightened  governors,  Liouisiana  again 
began  to  increase  in  population  andi  resources.     'The  *awi^^ 
country  continued   to  enjoy  undisturbed   repose  during  ^SSl^iu 
most  of  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  until,  in 
1779,  Spain  took   part*   in  the    contest    against   Great  ^^—p-*^ 
Britain.     ^Galvez,  then  governor  of  Louisiana,  raised  an    V^StST 
army  with  which  he  attacked  and  gained  possession  of  the    *$SJSi!^ 
British  posts  at  Natchez  and  Baton  Rouge,  and  those  on 
the  rivers  Iberville  and  Amite.      'In  1780  the   post  of     1781. 
Mobile  fell  into  his  hands ;  and  early  in  the  following  ^jlStSSX* 
year,  after  obtaining  aid  from  Havana,  he  sailed  against  ^^mES?^ 
Pensacola.     Bein^  overtaken  by  a  furious  tempest,  his 
fleet  was  dispersed ;  but,  sailing  again,  he  elfectea  a  land- 
ing on  the  island  of  Santa  Rosa,  where  he  erected  a  fort, 
and  soon  after,  with  his  fleet,  entered  the  Bay  of  Pensa- 
cola.     The  English  then  abandoned  the  city  and  retired 
to  Fort  George,  which  General  Campbell,  the  command- 
ant, defended  for  some  time  with  great  valor.     But  the    b.M«ri- 
powder  magazine  having  exploded,^  the  principal  redoubt   cMvw 


was  demolished,  and  Campbell  found  himself  under  the  ^m^ 
neceasity  of  surrendering.*   *By  this  conquest  West  Florida     ^JJ^; 
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AmLYM.  returned  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  at  the  close  of 

1788      ^^  ^^^  ^^®  possession  of  the  two  Floridas,  with  enlai-ged 

limits,  was  ratified  to  her  by  treaty. 

''AMmSte^      88.     'Few  events  of  importance  occurred  in  Louisiana 

unMSimm  from  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution  until  1795, 

i»r^     when  Spain  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  free  navigation 

of  the  Mississippi,  with  a  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans 

for  produce  and  merchandize,  to  continue  for  three  years, 

or  until  an  equivalent  establishment  should  be  assigned 

them  on  another  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

\jSaSSSJf  ^^rondelet,  the  Spanish  governor,  knowing  the  great 

fMwmr^/  value  of  these  privileges  to  the  Western  States,  bad  for 

'*'****'^  some  time  entertained  the  design  of  separating  the  eastern 

valley  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  rest  of  the  Union,  and 

^  gMf  «^  uniting  it  to  Louisiana.    'But  the  treaty  with  Spain,  if  its 

tnatvqfi-m.  Stipulations  should  be  fulfilled,  would  destroy  all  his  hopes 

of  accomplishing  this  scheme  ;  as  he  knew  .dial*  the  people 

of  the  west,  after  obtaining  what  was  so  indispensable  to 

their  prosperity,  would  no  longer  have  any  motive  in  lis- 

yjjj^/jjy  tening  to  his  insidious  proposals.     *The  treaty  farther 


vtoSSc  guarantied  to  the  United  States  possession  of  all  the  posts 
then  held  by  Spain  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
north  of  the  81st  parallel  of  latitude ;  but  these  Caroodelet 
persisted  in  retaining,  in  violation  of  the  treaty,  as  a  means 
of  accomplishing  his  plans. 
1797.         34.  •These  posts  were  surrendered  in  1797,  during  the 
^'fSjfS^  administraticm  of  Gayoso  de  Lemos,  who  had  succeeded 
«grfjM«^  Carondelet,  but  the  Spanish  officers  still  continued  to  in. 
rroA.      fringe  on  the  rights  of  the  Americans,  and  in  1802  the 
a  oetM.    Mississippi  was  entirely  closed*  to  the  American  trade. 
'mmSmSZ^  •These  measures  produced  great  excitement  in  the  Western 
States,  and  a  proposition  was  made  in  Congress  to  occupy 
^'  *iw?^*^  ^^^  Orieans  by  force.     ^Fortunately,  however,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, then  president  of  the  United  States,  had  the  pru- 
dence and  sagacity  to  adopt  a  wiser  course,  and  one  which 
resulted  in  the  acquisition  to  the  American  Union  of  all 
Louisiana. 

^SS^Sif      *^  **^®  ^^  ^^  October,  1800,  a  treaty,  called  the 

igywp.  ami  treaty  of  San  Ildephonso,  had  been  concluded  between 

imugnVruir'  France  and  Spain,  by  the  third  article  of  which  Louisiana 

*Su«i?*  was  receded  to  the  former  power.    This  cession  was  pur- 

**5rt2^**  posely  kept  secret,  by  the  contracting  parties,  nearly  two 

years ;  and  when  Mr.  Jefierson  was  informed  of  it,  he 

conceived  the  possibility  of  purchasing  the  city  and  island 

of  New  Orleans  from  the  French  government,  and  thereby 

satisfying  the  demands  of  th'e  Western  States,  by  securing 

imSSwu  to  them  me  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.    *In  March, 

^iiS^    1808,  Ifr.  Monroe  was  sent  to  France  eomsilndooed  with 
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full  powers  to  treat  for  the  purchase.     Mr.  LtTingaton,    1803« 

our  minister  then  in  Paris,  was  associated  with  him  in  the  "" 

negotiation* 

35.  'Unexpectedly,  Bonaparte,  then  at  the  head  of  the  ^^SSSSi^ 
French  government,  proposed  to  cede  all  Louisiana,  in- 
stead of  a  single  town   and  a  small  extent  of  territory 
which  Mr.  Monroe  had  heen  authorized  to  ask,     'Al-  t.Pur^uM^ 
though  the  powers  of  the  American  plenipotentiaries  ex-  »y  i^a  unut* 
tended  only  to  the  purchase  of  the  French  possessions  on     ^'^' 
the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi^  and  to  the  ofier  of  two 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  same,  yet  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  assume  the  responsibilTty  of  negotiating  for  all  Ix>ui8i- 
ana,  with  the  same  limits  that  it  had  while  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Spain.      On  the  30th  of  April  the  treaty  was 
<K)noluded ;  the  United  States  stipulating  to  pay  fifteen 
millictt  dollars  for  the  purchase.     The  treaty  was  ratified 
by  Bonaparte  on  the  22d  of  May,  and  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States  on  the  2l8t  of  October  following. 

86.  'Although  Louisiana  had  been  ceded  to  France  in  **  j^^SS^ 
October,  1800,  yet  it  was  not  until  the  30th  of  November,  jggJJ^ 
1803,  that  France  took  possession  of  the  country,  and  then  ^^^^^^ 
only  ibr  the  purpose  of  formally  surrendering  it  to  the      etaim. 
United  States,  which  was  done  on  the  20th  of  September 
of  the  same  year.     ^From  that  moment,  when  Louisiana  %§!«$»«» 
became  part  of  the  American  Union,  the  interests  of  the  ^iSmm. 
upper  and  lower  sections  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
were  hannoniously  blended :  the  vaai  natural  resources 
of  that  r^on  of  inexhaustible  fertility  began  to  be  rapidly 
developed;   and  an  opening  was  made  through  which 
American  enterprise,  and  free  institutions,  have  since 
been  carried  westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacdfic.    'The  ^'^wTifftS* 
Importance,  to  us,  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  can  K^Si^ 


scarcely  be  over-estimated,  in  considerations  of  national  V^g^j^, 
greatness.     It  must  yet  give  us  the  command  of  the  com^   ^tSLS^ 
meroe  of  two  oceans^  while  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
so  loDff  held  in  cohniial  abeyance,  so  little  valued  in  the 
councils  g£  Europe,  seems  desdned  to  become^  as  the 
centre  of  American  power-— the  wsTtsss  of  thb  woeu>. 


CHAPTER  m. 

HISTORY  OF  CANADA  UNDER  THE  ENGLISH. 

1.  ^The  history  of  Canada,  subsequent  to  the  peace  of  ^JSSffm 
ITtt,  is  so  intunately  connected  with  that  of  the  United  ^tSS^ 
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AMijUYiB.  States,  and  so  xnucfa  of  it  has  bem  embraced  in  fenner 
pages  oi  this  woxk,  that  we  shall  pass  briefly  orer  those 
portions  oominon  to  both,  and  shall  dwell  cm  such  events 
only  as  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  history  of  Canada 
entirs* 

MuSSfiS^  2.  'The  causes  which  led  to  the  French  and  Indian 
war — the  history  of  that  eventful  period — and  the  terms 
of  the  final  treaty  which  closed  the  contest,  have  already 

&  Termtjo^  becB  givsn.    *By  the  articles  of  capitulation  entered  into 

loSiaiS^  on  the  surrender  of  Quebec,  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuile> 


^i^^SSff  Cavagnal^  then  governor,  obtained  liberal  stipulatkms  for 

^^L^  the  good  treatment  of  the  inhabitants,  the  free  exMtuse  of 

Ml.)       the  Catholic  fiiith,  and  the  preservation  of  the  pn^rty 

^^wjj^  belonging  to  the  rel^^ons  oommuBities.    *The  change  of 


tf  dominiott  produced  no  material  change  in  the  condition  of 
'^    the  country.     AJl  offices,  however,  were  conferred  on 
British  subjects,  who  then  oonsisled  only  of  miUtary  men 
and  a  few  traders,  many  of  Mrhom  were  poorly  qualified 
for  the  situations  they  were  called  to  occupy.     They 
showed  a  bigoted  spirit,  and  an  ofienaive  contempt  of  the 
old  French  inhabitants ;  but  the  new  governor,  Murray, 
strenuously  protected  the  latter,  and,  by  his  impartial  con- 
duct, seound  dieir  confidence  and  esteem. 
1775.        a.  *0n  the  bieddng  oat  of  the  war  of  the  American 
^SSJSStS^  Revolution,  the  French  Canadians  maintained  their  alle- 
l^^vj^  eiance  to  the  British  crown.     *  With  a  view  to  conciliate 
8.rito(hiiKo  5iem,  the  *<  Quebec  Act,''  passed  in  1774,  ^shanged  the 
iSanSSSitM  B^liish  civO  law,  and  introduced  in  its  place  the  ancient 
^  ^     French  system,  ^rith  the  exoeption  of  the  criminal  tomch, 
which  continued  to  be  similar  to  that  of  England.     The 
French  l^pguage  was  also  directed  to  be  employed  in  the 
courts  ef  law,  ukd  other  changes  were  made  winch  grati- 
fied the  pride  of  the  French  peculation,  although  they 
w^re  far  firom  givinff  universal  satisfaction,  espeoiaily  as 
Ihey  were  not  atten&d  with  the  grant  of  a  representativo 
^'ttfjJSSt^  assembly.    *Only  one  serious  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the 
<wiiitof»<«CT  Americans,  was  made  during  the  Kevolution,  to  reduce 
^^""^^  Canada,  afbr  which  the  Canadians  united  with  the  Britirii, 
and,  assisted  by  the  Six  Nations,  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Oneidas,)  carried  on  a  harassing  warfare  agtonst  the 
fh>ntier  settlements  of  New  York. 
1788.         4.  ^The  issue  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  attended 
mSffilt^  with  consideraUe  advantage  to  Canada.     A  large  num* 
SStuSfSStg  ^'  ^^  disbanded  British  soldiers,  and  loyalists  m>m  the 
•tocra «»Mi  United  States,  who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  Briti^  terri- 
tories, received  liberal  grants  of  land  in  the  Upper  Prov- 
ince»  bordering  <m  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario, 
and  at  this  period  ajie  dated  the  first  permanent  settlemooto 
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ja  Upper  Canada.    The  new  settlmn,  termed  <<  United    1783. 

Empire  Loyaliats,"  reoeived  not  only  an  ample  supply  of — • 

land,  but  alao  farming  utensils,  building  materials,  and 

Bubsistence  for  two  years.     ^By  their  exertions,  aided  by  ^^SSSi 

government,  a  wonderful  change  was  soon  produced,  and   '^^^ 

a  great  extent  of  wilderness  converted  into  fruitful  fields. 

'On  the  site  of  Fort  Frontenac  was  funded  Kingston^  i.  Kktewtom, 

which  gradually  roee  into  importance,  and  was  long  the 

capital  of  the  Upper  Province.     *Tiie  town  of  York,  since 

called  Toronto^  from  its  Indian  name,  was  founded  a  few   t.  nrmm. 

years  later  by  General  Simcoe,  through  whose  influence 

a  considerable  number  of  emigrants,  chiefly  from  the 

United  States,  were  induced  to  settle  in  its  neighb(Nrfaood. 

5.  *The  people  continuing  to  petition  for,  luod  demand    1791. 

a  representative  government,  in  1701  their  requests  were  ^omSmh^ 
granted,  and  Canada  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  ^fijf^HS. 
Upper  and  Lower,  over  which  representative  governments  i<»Mjgy»»- 
were  established,  on  a  basis  resembling  that  of  the  British 
constitution.     *For  each  province  a  governor  was  ap-  i^^^Sum 
pointed  by  the  crown,  who  had  the  same  power  in  con.     fou€r9. 
Yoking,  proroguing,  and  dissolving  the  representative  as- 
sembly that  the  king  has  in  England.     'A  legislative  f^J^JlJ^ 
council  was  established,  the  members  of  which  were  ap-   M»^jg» 
pointed  far  life  by  the  king.     The  attributes  of  the  coun- 
cil were  similar  to  thceq  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Eng- 
land,— having  power  to  alter  and  even  to  reject  all  biOs 
sent  up  from  the  lower  house^  which,  however,  eould  not 
become  law  until  they  had  reoeived  the  sanction  of  the 
assembly. 

6.  ^There  was  also  an  executive  council,  appointed  by  ^i^iJSSt 
the  king,  whose  duty  it  was  to  advise  the  governor,  and 

aid  him  in  per&rming  the  executive  functions.     "The  '  j^JJ^S!*' 
representative  assembly  in  each  province  had  little  direct    mumnw. 
power,  except  as  forming  a  concurrent  body  of  the  general 
legislature.    'Each  provincial  government  had  juriadic-  f^^f^^jj^ 
tion  over  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  province,  with  the  g?^*g. 
exception  of  the  subject  of    religion,  its  ministen  wculVSSTSSSSk 
revenues,  and  the  waste  lands  belonging  to  the  oroma^^ 
any  acts  aflbcting  whidi  subjects  were  invalid  until  they 
had  been  brought  before  the  parliament  of  England^  and 
rsceived  the  sanction  of  the  king. 

7.  "Soon  after  the  accession  of  General  Preecott  to  the    1797. 
office  of  governor  of  the  Lower  Province,  in  1797,  nume-    jSrfSrnh 
rous  complaints  were  made  respecting  the  granting  of  ^ff^if^ 
lands,— the  board  for  that  purpose  having  appropriated 


h 
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large  districts  to  themselves,  and  thereby  obrtructed  the 
general  settlement  of  the  country.     "In  1803  a  decisicn  „^]{^^ 
of  the  chief  justice  of  Montreal  declared  alavery  uicq&.  ^«iMMrv. 
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Msuhrm.  ftiflCeat  with  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  few  imdivid* 
vairJemm  uals  held  in  bondage  reoeiyed  a  grant  of  freedom.  *Iji 
^^^*^'  1607,  apprehensions  being  felt  of  a  war  with  the  United 
States,  Sir  James  Craig,  an  ofiioer  of  distinction,  was  sent 
out  as  governor-general  of  the  British  pmvinoes. 
.  1812.  8.  *The  principal  events  of  the  war  of  1B12,  ao  fiur  as 
'■^i^^they  belong  to  Canadian  history,  have  already  been  re- 
A  SMMadi-  lated  in  another  portion  of  this  work.*  'Soon  after  the 
iSSiSmtiiit  close  of  that  war  internal  dissen^ons  began  to  disturb  the 
MMM^nw  quiet  of  the  two  provinces,  but  more  fMurticularly  that  of 


V<*««Mr.   Lower  Canada.     ^So  early  as  1807,  the  asBembly  of  the 

*'muS!StS!!t  province  made  serious  complaints  of  an  .undue  influ^Mse 

^!fjSSti%  ^^  o^er  branches  of  government  over  their  proceediiigs, 

but  in  vain  they  deiranded  that  the  judges,  who  were 

dependent  upon  the  executive  and  removable  by  him, 

should  be  expelled  from  their  body. 

1815.        9.  'During  the  administration  of  Sir  Gtoidop  Drummopd, 

^uMiSmwP  ^  1B15»  discontents  began  again  to  appear,  but  by  the 

MfMrJtatai  vifforous  and  conciliatory  measures  of  Sir  John  Shtfbrodce, 

who  went  out  as  governor  in  1816,  harmony  was  again 

fcCfctgw  restored.     *He  accepted  the  oSer  fctfnieriy  made  by  the 

^  assembly  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  government  out  of 

the  fanda  of  the  province,  and  instead  of  a  specified  sum 

for  that  purpose,  to  be  perpetually  established,  conaopted 

to  accept  an  amount  merely  sufficient  to  meet  the  current 


1818.  10.  'In  1818  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  was  succeeded  by 
^jSSp'Sig  the  Duke  of  Riclmiond,  who»  departing  from  the  concilia- 
^^^Srif'  ^^^  V^^^'^y  of  his  predecessor,  introduced  an  innovation 

^t  led  to  a  loag  and  serious  conffiot  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  assembly.  Instead  of  submitting  a  detailed 
estimate  of  expoiditures  for  each  particular  object,  the 
whole  amount  alone  was  speciBed,  under  seveml  heads. 
This  change  the  assemUy  refused  to  sanction,  but  voted 
a  sum  in  aooordance  with  the  estimates  of  the  preceding 
year,  in  which  the  several  items  wero  specified.  With 
this  vote,  however,  the  legislative  council  refused  to  con- 
our,  and  the  duke,  expressing  his  dii^leasure  with  the 
assembly,  drew  from  the  colonial  treasury  the  sum  wbkih 
he  had  demanded. 

1819.  II*  *In  September,  1819,  the  life  and  government  of 
VioSoS"  ^  ^^^  ^^^  suddenly  terminated  by  an  attack  of  hy. 
Zm^ai  drophol»a,  and  in  1890  Lord  Dalhousie  was  appointed 

ffSmr,  goveamoT  of  Canada.  *He  immediately  became  involved 
%,mt€m^  in  the  same  difficulties  widi  the  assembly  that  his  prede. 
itoMmMf,  cesser  had  encountered,  and  assuming  even  a  higher  time, 

^  demanded  a  large  sum  as  a  permanoit  annual  grant  for 

the  uses  of  the  govaiament.    But  the  assembly  stiH  ad. 
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hered  to  their  purposes,  until,  finally,  a  oompromise  was   isso. 

eflected,  it  being  agreed  that  the  actual  expenses  of  gov- 

ernment  should  be  paid  from  funds  of  which  the  crown 
claimed  the  entire  disposal,  while  the  assembly  should  be 
left  uncontrolled  in  the  appropriations  for  popular  objects 
affecting  the  more  immediate  interests  of  the  province, 
and  that  the  estimates  for  both  purposes  should  be  given 
in  detail. 

12.  'In  the  year  1823  the  popular  cause  was  strength-  i  Jnwivmcy 

iii>i  1*1*  1  nf  the  Tccekh 

ened  by  the  insolvency  of  the  receivcr^eneral,  or  treasurer  «r-««iMmt 
of  the  province,  who  proved  to  be  indebted  to  the  public 
more  than  ibur  hundred  thousand  dollars.    An  inquiry 
into  his  accounts  had  long  been  vainly  demanded  by  the 
assembly.     •When  in  the  following  year  the  governor  ^^^^ 
pre*«ented  his  estimates,  the  assembly  took  higher  grounds,  ^  ''^  «*"*** 
and  denied  the  right  of  the  crown  to  specify  for  what  ob- 
jects  the  public  revenue  should  be  appropriated.     The 
unlawfulness  of  the  appropriations  was  strongly  insisted 
upon,  and  the  amount  demanded  declared  exorbitant. 

13.  'During  the  absence  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  in  1825^     1825. 
the  government  was  administered  by  Sir  Francis  Burton,  t  AOmMt' 
who,  by  yielding  nearly  all  the  points  in  dispute,  sue-  sSSS^^ 
ceeded  in  conciliating  the  assembly.     <With  each  con-  ^  jf^^i^fng 
cession,   however,  tli^  demands  of  the   fepresentatives  S^^^^ 
increased,  and  they  now  claimed  the  ri^t  of  an  unccHi- 

trolled  disposal  of  the  whole  revenue.    HDn  the  return  of  ^^Kinnotd 
Lord  Dalhousie  in  1826,  the  concessions  of  Sir  Francis  on  tht  mum 
Burton  were  disallowed,  and  the  dissensions  were  renewed  ^  amw£^ 
whh  increased  violence.    *On  the  meeting  of  the  assem-  lJ^St!!Sa> 
bly  in  1827,  Mr.  Papineau,*  a  popular  leader  in  opposition    SJ&SSL 
to  the  measures  of  the  administration,  was  elected  speaker,  ^  papeiw. 
but  the  sovemor  refused  to  sanction  his  appointment,  and 
the  house  continuing  obstinate  in  its  purpose,  no  sessicMi 
was  held  during  the  following  winter. 

14.  *In  1828,  a  petition,  signed  by  87,000  inhabitants     1828. 
of  Canada,  was  presented  to  the  kins,  complaining  of  the  '■  ^?*^^  <• 
conduct  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  of  previous  governors, 

and  urging  a  compliance  witb  the  demands  of  the  assem- 
bly.    *T1]^  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the   s-jjovr^q^ 
House  of  Commons,  which  reported  generally  in  its  favor  nouu  iSul 
— condemning  appropriations  from  the  public  revenue  ^HS^SST 
without  the  sanction  of  the  representatives  of  the  people —  n**^  report. 
advising  that  even  the  income  claimed  by  the  crown  should 
be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  assembly — ^that  a  more 
liberal  character  should  be  conferred  on  the  legislative  and 
executive  councils — ^that  the  public  lands  should  be  a^ssign- 
ed  in  a  more  beneiicial  manner,  and  that  a  thorough  and 
efleotual  redrefls  of  grievances  diould  be  made. 
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AS*x«a».      15.  'This  report  was  received  by  the  Canadians  whk 
1.  Keport    ^  greatest  satisfaction,  and  their  joy  was  increased  when, 

'iSa^m-''  near  the  close  of  the  same  year,  Sir  James  Kempt  was 

tftefM.      sent  out  as  goremor,  with  instmotKnis  to  carry  die  recom- 

KmlS^   mendatioos  of  the  committee  into  effect.     The  judges,  al- 

^SifSaSSSr  ^^'^h  ^^y  recused  to  remgn  their  places  in  the  assembly, 

^    '   withdrew  from  its  sittings;  and  seats  in  the  executive 

council  were  even  ofl^red  to  Neilson^  Papineau,  and  other 

popular  leaders. 

1880.         1^*  *In  1880  Lord  Aylmer  snoceeded  to  the  goTem- 

%  Lord  Jtfi'  ment,  with  assurances  of  his  intentions  to  carry  out,  so  far 

as  depended  on  him,  the  reforms  begun  by  his  predeces- 

•j»|^   sor.     *The  home  govemment,  however,  had  instructed 

^VoMttaAMM  him  that  certain  casual  revenues,  arising  from  the  sale  of 
lands,  the  cutting  of  timber,  and  other  souroes,  were  still 
to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  were  to 
be  appropriated  ckteily  to  the  payment  of  the  stipends  of 
the  ciergy  of  the  BstaUished  Churoh. 

17.  *When  these  instructions  became  known,  the  designs 
of  government  met  with  violent  opposition,  and  the  as- 
sembly  dec^red  that  **  under  no  circumstances,  and  upon 
no  oonsidnration  whatever,  would  it  abandon  or  oompio. 
mise  its  daim  of  control  over  the  whole  public  revenue.'^ 

Mvitmmm   ^^  ^'^'^  ^  ^  grievances  was  also  drawn  up*  and  pre- 

•.itachf.  sented  to  the  governor,  who  transmitted  the  same  to  the 
Britidk  government,  witii  his  admission  that  many  of  the 
comj^aints  were  well  founded,*— at  the  same  time  euiogising 

^JaSfafuZ  ^  ^^  dispositioit  of  the  people  of  Canada.     ^Soon  after, 

gMfemmmt.  the  British  government  yielded  to  the  principal  demands 
of  the  cdonial  assembly,  by  transferring  to  it  all  control 
over  the  most  important  revenues  of  the  |Nrovinoe. 

"''mSrSS!/!^     18.  'In  retnm,  permanent  salaries  were  demanded  for 

ffOMmment.  the  judges,  the  governor,  and  a  few  of  the  chief  executive 

^i£i»tocS  o^^'s-     'I'he  assembly  consented  to  make  the  required 

^SS&io  P'^V'^Bion  for  &e  judges,  but  on  the  eonditimi  that  the 
<gw<»  casual  revenues,  which  had  been  sought  to  be  reserved  to 
the  crown,  should  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  This 
condition,  however,  the  home  government  refused  to  ac- 
cede to.  A  large  majority  of  the  assembly  voted  against 
making  a  pennanent  provision  for  the  governor,  and  other 
executive  offioerB,  on  the  ground  that  the  executive,  not 
being  dependent  on  the  representatives  of  the  people  for  a 
navu  axKl  military  establishment,  would,  in  case  of  such 
pennanent  settleraeitf,  have  been  entirely  free  from  that 

t.  nmrnnOf  P>^vincial  oontn^  and  dependence  essential  to  the  public 

^il^jffT^  security  and  welfare. 

«ta»i|Q^^  19.  'The  representatives  wero  now  oomplelsly  at  issue 
with  the  orown,  and  the  broach  continually  widened.    Thn 
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assembly  began  to  specify  conditions  on  which  certain    m9, 

salaries  should  be  paid  to  officers  of  government,  and,  as 

a  radical  measure  of  reform,  next  demanded  that  the 


legislative  council,   hitherto  appointed   by  the  crown,^  ••SMVMna 
should  be  abolished,  and  a  new  one,  similar  to  the  Ameri- 
can senate,  substituted  in  its  place,  with  members  elected 
by  the  people.     ^Early  in  1833  a  petition  was  transmitted     1833. 
to  the  king,  signed  by  Papineau,  then  speaker  of  the  house  }ioJ^^' 
of  assembly,  strenuously  urging  this  democratic  measure, 
and  the  calling  of  a  provincial  congress  to  make   the 
necessary  arrangements.     'In  reply  to  this  petition,  the  ^^JJjJ^JS^ 
British  ministry  declared  the  proposed  change  altogether    fnM»try, 
inconsistent  with  the  very  existence  of  noonarchical  insti- 
tutions, and,  evidently  irritated  bv  the  course  of  the  as- 
a^taibly,  very  imprudently  alluded  to  '<  the  possibility  that 
events  might  unhappily  force  upon  Parliament  the  exer- 
cise of  its  supreme  authority  to  compose  the  internal  dis- 
sensions of  the  colonies,  and  which  might  lecul  to  a  modi- 
fication of  the  charter  pf  the  Canadas.'' 

20.  'This  despatch,  and  particularly  the  implied  threat,     1834. 
excited  the  highest  indignation  in  the  assembly,  which  ^^J^JJ* 
now  refused  to  pass  any  bill  of  supply  whatever,  and  the    •jj'  ^0,^ 
session  of  1834  was  passed  in  the  preparation  of  another    oMm^. 
long  list  oi  grievances.     The  complaints  closed  with  a 
peremptory  demand  for  an  elective  legislative  council, 
without   which,  the  assembly  declared,  nothing  would 

satisfy  the  Canadian  people.     *  While  adairs  remained  in     1835. 
this  unsettled  state,  some  changes  were  made  in  the  British  *(£^Jd!^ 
ministry,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1835  the  Earl  of  Gosford    *^^2f*^ 
was  sent  out  as  governor  of  Canada.     He  professed  con- 
ciliatory views,  intimated  the  readiness  of  government  to 
place  the  entire  revenue  at  the  disposal  of  the  assembly, 
and  conveyed  an  indirect  intiniation  that  the  subject  of  the 
desired  change  in  the  legislative  council  would  receive 
proper  consideration. 

21.  *But  the  good  understanding,  occasioned   by  the  J;„2J^^ 
conciliatory  language  and  conduct  of  the  governor,  was  ^betw&en 
suddenly  interrupted  when  the  real  nature  of  the  instruc-  mdiHgof- 
tioos  furnished  him  by  the  British  government  becanoe  "^ni^^' 
known.     'Lord  Gosford  had  concealed  his  instructions,  'm^Sm 
with  the  object)  as  was  supposed,  of  first  obtaining  from  '"'^^'ftj^ 
the  assembly  the  supplies  which  he  needed ;  but  his.  designs     ^^^'^^°^ 
were  discovered  before  he  had  reaped  Uie  fruits  of  his 
duplicity.     'Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  who  had  been  sent  j^^^§^ 


out  as  governor  of  Upper  Canada,  seemingly  unapprised  ^  0^,,^ 
of  Lord  Gosford 's  intentions,  had  made  public  a  part  of  ^^SUmM^ 
tiie  instructions  furnished  both  governors.  "The  ministry  m*wi»4t 
had  declared,  in  relation  to  an  ^ective  legislative  oouncily 
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sjuxrms.  that  **•  The  king  was  most  uowillinv  to  admit,  as  open  to 
debate,  the  question  whether  one  of  the  vital  principles  of 
the  provincial  government  shall  undergo  alteration." 
^SSooSS*     ^'  'Int^D*^  excitement  followed  this  development  ;— 
tSf'mSntKf  ^^  assembly  not  only  complained  of  disappointment,  but 
'  chai^ged  the  governor  with  perfidy ;  the  customary  sup- 
plies were  withheld,  and  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
1886.     public  service.    'In  the  autumn  of  1836,  the  majority  of 
i'thaSSm  ^^  assembly,  in  an  address  presented  to  the  governor,  de- 
fliimSi?.  dared  their  positive  adherence  to  their  former  demands 
^tiwHiuS^  for  an  elective  council, — maintained  that  they  themselves, 
in  (^position  to  the  then  existing  legislative  council,  **  the 
representatives  of  the  tory  party ,^'  were  the  only  legiti- 
mate  and  authorized  organ  of  the  people, — and,  finally, 
they  expressed  their  resolution  to  grant  no  more  supplies 
until  the  great  work  of  justice  ana  reform  should  be  com- 
pleted, 
s.  TtecrMi.      23.  'Matters  had  now  arrived  at  a  crisis  in  which  the 
monarehical  featuresof  the  provincial  administration  were 
to  be  abandoned  by  the  British  mmistry,  or  violent  meas- 
ures  adopted  for  carrying  on  the  existing  government 
1837.     *£arly  in  1837  the  British  parliament,  by  a  vote  of  318  to 
4'  roM^Fn^  56,  declared  the  inexpediency  of  making  the  l^islative 
cSS&S  council  elective  by  the  people,  and  of  rendering  the  exocu- 
«.seeme<  ^^^  council*  responsible  to  the  assembly.    'Intelligence 
6.  vteteyrt    of  this  vote  occasioned  violent  commotions  in'  the  Canadas, 
^SiSm^  and  various  meetings  of  the  people  were  held,  in  which  it 
**••  ♦*•    was  affirmed  that  the  decision  of  parliament  had  extin- 
guished all  hopes  of  justice,  and  that  no  forther  attempts 
J^gjjwj^  should  be  made  to  k^AaSh  redress  from  that  quarter.     'A 
general  convention  was  proposed  to  consider  what  farther 
measures  were  advisable,  and  a  recommendation    was 
made  to  discontinue  the  use  of  British  manufactures,  and 
of  all  articles  paying  taxes. 
mS^oU       ^*  ^^"  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  and  learn- 
ifmiMr**    ing  that  the  people  were  organizing  for  violent  measures 
''^Sr*'    under  the  influence  of  Papineau,  eany  in  June  Lord  GJoe- 
ford  called  upon  the  governor  of  New  Brunswick  for  a  regi- 
ment of  troops,  and  issued  a  proclamation  warning  the  people 
against  all  attempts  to  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance. 
t.  MMtngt  'Meetings  of  the  loyalists  were  also  held  in  Montreal  and 
ttftitt^ievat'  Qq^Ij^jj^  condemning  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  as- 

sembly,  and  deprecating  both  the  objects  and  the  measures 

of  the  so-called  patriot  party. 

^dftSStf      25.  'In  August  Lord  Grosford  called  a  meeting  of  the 

fure  in  '   provincial  lefifislature,  and  submitted  measures  for  amend- 

Xnuttt,    ing  the  legislative  council,  but  the  rppresentatives  adhered 

to  their  former  purposes  of  withholding  supplies  until  all 
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their  giievaiices  diould  be  redressed,  wben  the  govei^or,    IgMT. 

expressing  his  regret  at  measures  which  he  considered  a 

virtual  annihilation  of  the  constitution,  prorogued  the 


sembly.     ^A  recourse  to  arms  appears  now  to  have  hem  i  ^^'J^JImmi 
resolved  upon  by  the  popular  leaders,  with  the  avowed  ob-  ^^^^^' 
iect  of  effecting  an  entire  separation  from  the  parent  state. 
'A  central  committee  was  formed  at  Montreal*;  an  asso-  ciSSC- 
ciation  called  "  The  Sons  of  Liberty,"  paraded  the  streets.  ^^^pV 
in  a  hostile  manner,  and  a  proclamation  was  emitted  by  * 

Uiem,  denouncing  the  "  wioked  designs  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment,"  and  <»lling  upon  all  friends  of  their  country  to 
rally  around  the  standard  of  freedom. 

26.  'In  the  county  of  Two  Mountains,  north  of  the  t-jfaguigo. 
Ottawa,  and  adjoining  Montreal  on  the  west,  the  people  tfueoiA^ 
deposed  their  magistrates,  and   reorganized  the  militia  ^^'SJmT^ 
under  officers  of  their  own  selection,  and  British  authority 
entirely  ceased  in  that  quarter.     *Thesc  proceedings  were     iJj^ 
soon  aner  imitated  in  six  of  the  more  populous  counties  ff^^IJlfL 
lying  southward  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  all  persons 
holding  offices  under  the  crown  were  compelled  to  resign 

their  situations,  or  leave  the  country.     "Loyalist  associa-  ^iJ^S^SSZ 
tions,  however,  were  formed  in  opposition  to  these  move-  *^g5^^ 
ments,  and  the  Catholic  clergy,  headed  by  the  bishop  of      invv*' 
Montreal,  earnestly  exhorted  the  people  to  take  no  part  in 
the  violent  proceedings  of  the  <<  Patriot  party." 

27.  'In  Montreal  the  «  Sons  of  Liberty"  were  attacked*   ••  WjfjjJ;^ 
in  the  streets  and  dispersed  by  the  loyalists,  and,  although  TU«i. 
none  were  killed,  several  were  dangerously  wounded.    ••  ^^'  •• 
The  office  of  the  Vindicator  newspaper  was  destroyed, 

and  the  house  of  Papineau,  the  great  agitator,  was  set  on 
fire  by  the  victors,  but  rescued  from  the  flames.     *Exag.  ^^,^J*^ 
fferated  rcfports  of  this  afiair  spread  through  the  country,  rtfcrt^tm 
increasing  the  general  ferment,  and  giving  new  strength 
to  the  cause  of  the  disafiecfed.     'It  being  announced  that  J^^^^g^^ 
resistance  was  assuming  a  more  organized  form,  the  gov-  qftk^r^riot 
emment  issued  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  twenty-six  of 
the  most  active  patriot  leaders,  of  whom  seven  were  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly,  including  Papineau,  the  speaker  of 
that  body. 

28.  •Several  were  apprehended,  but  Papmeau  could  ^  iSSSS 
not  be  found.     A  body  of  militia,  sent  to  make  some 
arrnsU  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Johns,  on  the  Sorel,  succeeded 
in  tneir  purpose,  but  on  their  return  they  were  attacked 
by  a  party  of  the  insurgents,  and  the  prisoners  were  res- 
cued.    "In  the  latter  part  of  November,  strong  detachments  ^t^^^^m 
of  government  troops,  commanded  by  Colonels  Gore  and  •■gf^' 
Wetherall,  were  sent  to  attack  armed  bodies  of  the  in-      ««m». 
•urgentS)  assembled  under  Papineau,  Brown,  and  Neilaouy 
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MUhXfnB  al  the  villages  of  8t.  Dexnis  and  St.  CIULrl«8,oa  the  Sorel. 
LjEtpw/M^r  'Colonel  Gore  proceeded  agatiiut  Su  DeoDis,  which  he 
ctioMi  Hon.  attacked*  with  great  spirit,  but  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  of 
%»^om^  yo  killed,  tsn  wounded,   and   six   missing.      H^Honel 
o»^e(     Wetherall  was  more  successfuL     Although  St.  Charles 
was  defended  by  nearly  a  thousand  men,  the  place  was 
k  Hov.     carried  after  a  severe  engsffemeot,*  in  which  the  inaur- 
gents  lost  nearly  three  hun£ed  in  killed  and  wounded, 
a  T»#  mull  *This  afiair  suppressed  the  insurrection  in  that  quarter. 
iMum?*'  The  peasantry,  panic  struck,  throw  down  their  arms; 
"    Neilson  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  Brown  and  Papineau 
sought  safety  by  escaping  to  the  United  States. 
«i%SiMNr      *^*  ^InDecember  thirteen  hundred  r^ular  and  volunteer 
troops  were  sent  against  the  districts  of  Two  Mountains  and 
^tSSSSS^  Terrebonne,  whicn  ware  still  in  a  state  of  rebellion*     'At 
Bt.  EtnuuM-  St.  Eustache  an  obstinate  stand  was  made*  by  the  insur- 
c  D^  14.    gQj^x^^  ^.)2o  were  finally  defeated  with  severe  loss.     Nam- 
bers  of  the  inhabitants  were  remorselessly  massacred,  and 
isTSSSu  ^^^^^  beautiful   village   burned.      *The  village    of  St. 
MAwifujj'  Benoit,  which  bad  been  the  chief  seat  of  insurrection,  sur- 
iUgrmtond.  jqj^jq^  without  resistance,  butsuch  was  the  rage  of  die 
loyalists,  who  had  been  plundered  and  driven  out  ot  the 
country,  that  they  reduced  a  large  portion  of  the  village 
to  ashes.     Several  of  the  patriot  leaden  were  taken^  and 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1837  the  whole  province  of  Lower 
Canada  was  again  in  a  state  of  tranqiiiluty. 
A^iSSiVtlSi'     30.  !In  the  mean  time  Upper  Canada  had  become  the 
ftromtita.  theatre  of  important  events.     A  discontented  party  had 
arisen  there,  demanding  reforms  similar  to  those  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  dissensions  in  the  lower  province, 
and  especially  urging  the  necessity  of  rendering  the  legis- 
mfSSftm.  ^^^6  council  elective  by  the  people.     'In  1^6  the  as- 
sembly had  stopped  the  ordinary  supplies,  but  in  the  foi- 
bwing  year,  when  a  new  election  for  members  was  held, 
the  influence  of  the  governor^  Sir  Francis  Head,  suc- 
ceeded in  causing  the  election  of  a  majority  of  members 
friendly  to  the  existing  government. 
i^JJuS^iuf      ^^\  *From  this  time  tramjuillity  prevailed  untif  the 
^[^jjwwj  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  in  tne  lower  province, 
when  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  who  had  long  de- 
«red  a  separation  from  Great.  Britain,  seized  the  opportu- 
iSaSHSSSSb  ^^y  ^^  putting  their  plans  in  execution*     **During  the 
•fljjMjv    night  of  the  5th  of  December,  1887,  about  five  hundred 
4  om.  0.    men,  under  the  command  of  Mackenzie,  assembled  at 
Montgomej^^s  Tavern,  four  miles  from  Toronto,  with  the 
■JwrSSwS}   ^®^  °^  taking  the  city  by  surprise.     "Several  persons 
proceeding  to  the  city  were  taken  prisoners,  but  one  of 
them  escaping,  the  alarm  was  given,  and  by  moming  throe 
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hundred  loyalists  were  mustered  under  aims,  and  the  de-    18S7# 
sign  of  attacking  the  place  was  abandoned.     'On  the  7th 


the  loyalists  marched  out  to  attack  the  insurgents,  who  ^  ^fawton 
were  easily  dispersed,  and  many  of  them  taken  prisonersi  (iftfMtnnJr- 
83.  'In  a  few  days  several  thousands  of  the  militia  were  ,,  ***"*' 


mustered  under  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  government,  2jj"i2«S. 
and  it  being  understood  that  Duncombe,  another  popular  ''^^jte^ 
leader,  had  assembled  a  body  of  the  insurgents  in  the  Lon-  • 

don  District,  Colonel  M'Nab  was  sent  thither  to  disperse 
them.  On  his  approach  the  patriot  leaders  disappeared, 
their  followers  laid  down  their  arms,  and  tranquillity  was 
restored  throughout  the  province. 

33.  ^Mackenzie,  however,  having  lied  to  Buffalo,  sue-  %SSS!iA 
ceeded  in  kindlins:  there  a  srcat  enthusiasm  for  the'  cause    JEl^qf 
of  the  "Canadian  Patriots."     A  small  corps  was  quickly  ffZimm- 
assembled ;  Van  Rensselaer,  Sutherland,  and  others,  pre-      '"'^ 
sented  themselves  as  military  leaders;   possession  was 

taken  of  Navy  Island,*  situated  in  the  Niagara  channel ;  *•  JfJJIJ^* 
and  fortifications  were  there  commenced  vmioh  were  de- 
fended by  thirteen  pieces  of  cannon.     ^Recruits  flocked  to     *•  tmt 
this  post  until  their  numbers  amounted  to  about  a  thou- 
tond.     *Colonel  M'Nab  soon  arrived  with  a  large  body  of   s.  ootm- 
govertmient  troops,  but  without  the  materials  for  crossing  "'*^*™'*** 
the  channel,  or  successfully  cannonading  the  position  of 
the  insurgents. 

34.  *&fuch  excitement  prevailed  along  the  Ajnerioan  ^.j^untmn 
frontier,  and  volunteers  from  the  states  bejran  to  flock  in  JJS^^TtM 
in  considerable  numbers  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  '  patriots.'     ^^JSi$. 
*But  the  American  president,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  issued  two    r.  omctm 
successive  proclamations,  warning  the  people  of  the  penal-  SHAn^kan 
ties  to  which  they  would  expose  themselves  by  engagmg  '^•w"*^'^' 
in  hostilities  with  a  friendly  power,  and  also  appointed 
General  Scott  to  take  command  of  the  disturbed  frontier, 

and  enforce  a  strict  neutrality. 

85.  *In  the  mean  time  a  small  steamer,  named  the  aj^atfrMcriofi 
Caroline,  had  been  employed  by  the  insurgents  in  convey-     oanc 
ing  troops  and  stores  from  Fort  Schlosser,  on  the  Ameri- 
can  shore,  to  Navy  Island.    Captain  Drew,  having  been 
instructed  by  Colonel  M'Nab  to  intercept  her  return,  but 
not  being  aide  to  meet  the  boat  in  the  channel,  attacked^  ^  »«^ 
her  at  night,  while  moored  at  the  American  shore.     At 
least  one  of  the  crew  was  killed,  and  the  vessel  after  being 
towed  \o  the  middle  of  the  stream,  was  set  on  fire  and 
abandoned,  when  the  burning  mass  was  borne  downward 
by  the  current,  and  precipitated  over  the  Falls. 

36.  'This   act,   occurring   within   the  waters  of  the  ^ggjjj^ 
United  States,  occasioned  much  excitement  throughout     iMrMt 
the  Uniooy  and  led  to  an  angry  correspondence  between 
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AKjOsYBiB.  the  British  and  the  American  minister.     *  After  the  ani- 

~Z      val  of  General  Scott  on  the  frontier,  efiective  measures 

t^^CTM-  ^^^^  taken  to  prevent  farther  supplies  and  recruits  from 

rtojM/N«^  reaching  Navy  Island,  when,  the  force  of  the  assailants 

inmrgmuf.  continually  increasing,  and  a  severe  cannonade  having 

heen  conHnenced  by  them,  the  insui^nts  evacuated  their 

Jan.  14.     position  on  the  14th  of  January,     •van  Rensselaer  and 

*«SSr^iSr  Mackenzie,  escaping  to  the  United  States,  were  arrested 

-'*?***'***•  by  the  American  authorities,  but  admitted  to  bail.     *A 

unSr      number  of  the  fugitives  fled  to  the  west,  and  under  their 

»utimrian4.  ^^^^j^^  Sutherland,  formed  an  establishment  (m  an  idand 

in  the  Detroit  channel.     Afler  meeting  with  some  ro- 
^SSSt^  verses,'  this  party  also  voluntarily  disbanded. 
ATfuBarii^     87.  *Tranquillity  was  now  restored  to  both  Canadas — 
S^S^itSSi  parliament  made  some  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
^iJggf    lower  province — ^and  in  May,  1888,  the  Earl  of  Durham 
arrivea  at  Quebec,  as  govemor-general  of  all  British 
i  cmmm  of  America.     *Havin£r  taken  the  responsibility  of  banishing 
tSST^  to  Bermuda,  under  penalty  of  death  in  case  of  return,  a 
number  of  prisoners  taken  in  the  late  insurrection,  and 
charged  with  the  crime  of  high  treason,  his  conduct  met 
with  some  censure  in  the  British  pariiament,  which  in. 
no?.  1.     duced  him  to  resign  his  commission,  and  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember he  sailed  from  Quebec,  on  his  return  to  England, 
t.  air  Frtmdt      88.  'Sir  Francis  Head  had   previously  resigned   the 
'^*"5Ji      office  of  governor  of  Upper  Canada,  on  account  of  some 
disapprobation  which  the  British  ministry  had  expressed 
7.  Bu^^ane-  in  relation  to  his  conduct.     'He  was  a  stem  monarchist, 
and  condemned  all  measures  of  conciliation  towards  Uie 
t.Xii«ttr«fafM  Canadian  republicans.     "In  June,  soon  after  his  departure, 
ilHe^mi  several  bands  of  the  Americans,  invited  by  the  '  patriots,' 
*"^      •crossed  the  Niagara  channel,  but  were  driven  back  by 
the  militia.     A  party  also  crossed  near  Detroit,  but  afler 
losing  a  few  of  their  number,  were  compelled  to  return. 
Not.  «,         39.  •On  the  8d  of  November,  only  two  days  after  the 
Jiffitfl?  departure  of  the  Earl  of  Durham,  a  fresh  rebellion,  which 
had  been  organizing  during  the  summer  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  American  frontier,  broke  out  in  the  southern 
If.  jEvcntt  at  counties  of  Montreal  District.     "At  Napierville,  west  of 
SffoS?  the  Sorel,  Dr.  Neilson  and  other  leaders  had  collected 
about  4000  men,  several  hundred  of  whom  were  detached 
to  open  a  communication  with  their  friends  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  the  line.     These  were  attacked  and  repulsed 
by  a  party  of  byalists,  who  afterwards  posted  themselves 
in  Odelltown  chapel,  where  they  were  in  turn  attacked 
by  a  large  body  of  the  insurgents,  headed  by  Neilson 
himself,  but  after  a  severe  ongngomfnt  the  latter  were 
obliged  to  retreat  with  oonsiderablo  loss. 
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40.  ^In  the  meantime  seven  re^mentsof  the  line,  under    1§M. 
the  command  of  Sir  James  McDonnell^  crossed  the  St. 


Lawrence  and  marched  upon  Napierville,  but  on  their  \fSt 
approach  the  insurgents  dispersed.     So  rapid  were  the  ^SSwism 
movements  of  the  government  troops  that  the  insurrection  ^j^tonST 
in  Lower  Canada  was  entirely  suppressed  at  the  expinu     ^IS^ 
lion  of  Only  one  week  afler  the  first  movement.     'A  few     Nor.  u. 
days  after  these  events,  several  hundred  Americans  sailed  ^2S?S!2 
from  the  vicinity  of  Sacketts  Harbor  and  landed  near  >pm  smid- 
Presoott,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  number  of  the  Ca-    mh<  tfutr  ' 
nadians.     On  the  13th  of  November  they  were  attacked  '^^^' 
by  the  government  troops,  but  the  latter  were  repulsed^ 
with  the  loss  of  eighteen  in  killed  and  wounded.     On  the 
16th  they  were  attacked  by  a  superior  force,  when  nearly     n«t.  u. 
the  whole  party  surrendered,  or  wfere  taken  prisoners. 

41.  'Notwithstandinff  the  ill  success  of  all  the  inva-  t  inamion 
sions  hitherto  planned  on  the  American  side  of  the  line  in     imd  am 
aid  of  the  Canadian  insurgents,  on  the  4th  of  December  a     ^|[J^ 
party  of  about  two  huzidred  crossed  from  Detroit,  and 
landing  a  few  miles  above  Sandwich,  dispersed  a  party  of 
British,  and  burned  the  barracks  and  a  British  steamer, 

but  being  attacked  by  a  larger  body  of  British  on  the 
same  day,  they  were  defeated  and  dispersed.  A  number 
of  the  prisoners  were  ordered  to  be  shot  by  the  Canadian 
authorities  immediately  afler  the  engagement. 

42.  *These  events,  occurring  in  the  latter  part  of  1888,  ♦^,gjjg^ 
closed  the  "  Canadian  Rebellbn.'*     'Throughout  the  dis-    5  omrm 
turbanc^  the  American  government,  acting  upon  princi-  "jSufSml^ 
pies  of  strict  neutrality,  had  zealously  endeavored,  as  in  'SffSSSSui 
duty  bound,  to  prevent  its  citizens  from  oiganizing  within  tfSTSLtw^ 
its  borders,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  territory  of  ^^*^^Q^^ 
fnendly  power ;  yet  doubtless  a  majority  of  the  American     jwvi^ 
people  sympathized  with  the  Canadians,  and  wished  suc- 
cess to  their  cause.     'The  exceedingly  defective  organi-  ^iS!*£^ 
zation  of  the  insurgents,  their  want  of  ccmcert,  their  irres-  jffijS^^ 
olution,  and  the  want  of  harmony  among  their  leaders,    •JfJJ^ 
show  that  the  Canadian  people,  however  great  may  have  mummrwrn' 
been  the  grievances  of  which  they  complained,  were  at 

that  lime  totally  unprepared  to  effect  a  forcible  separation 
from  the  motlier  country. 

43.  ^As  the  last  great  event  in  Canadian  history,  on     1840. 
the  23d  of  July,  1840,  the  British  parliament,  after  much  ^-  ^Suif 
discussion,   pa^ed   an  act  by  which  the  provinces  of     owwrfw- 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  united  into  one,  under 
the^name  of  the  Province  of  Canada.     "The  form  of  USZi^ 
government  adopted  was  similar  to  that  previously  exist- 
ing in  each  province,^— consisting  of  a  governor  appointed 
by  her  Majesty,  a  legislative  councily  and  a  representative 
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AJUvrntA.  muetnhly.  The  former  exeotitive  doancil  was  abolished. 
I  The  isfi9-  'The  members  of  the  legislative  council  were  to  consist  of 
""^cSl*^  •uch  persons,  not  bein^  fewer  tlian  twenty,  as  the  gover. 
nor  should  summon  with  her  Majesty's  permission, — each 
n.  ^mben  member  to  hold  his  seat  during  li&.     *Tfae  membeiB  of  ike 


hiy.  representative  assembly  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people, 
but  no  person  was  eligible  to  an  election  who  was  not  pos- 
sessed of  land,  (ree  from  all  incumbrances,  to  the  yalae  of 
five  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

i.  The  ptaH9  44.  'The  duties  and  revenues  of  the  two  former  prov- 
rv«0fiiM.  inoes  were  consolidated  into  one  fond,  from  which  seventy, 
five  thousand  pounds  sterling  were  made  payable,  an- 
nually, for  the  expenses  of  the  government.  After  being 
subject  to  these  charges  the  surplus  of  the  revenue 
fund  might  be  appropfiated  as  the  legislature  saw  fit,  but 
still  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  gover. 

I  CenetMtiHtg  nor.  ^Such  are  briefly  the  general  features  of  the  present 
'*'*'^'  constitution  of  Canada.  Only  a  few  of  the  evils,  so  long 
oomj^ained  of,  have  been  removed,  and  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  have  yet  but  little  share  either  in  the  choice  ^ 
their  rulers*,  or  in  the  free  enactment  of  the  laws  bywhidi 
the  province  is  governed. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

NOVA    SCOTIA. 


•«tfSS3B!?"      ^'  *Novii  Scotia,  according  to  its  present  limits,  forms  a 

^S^     large  peninsula,*  separated  from  the  continent  by  the  Bay 

a  6teUt9,  ?^  Pundy,  and  its  branch  Chignecto,  and  connected  with 

p.  304      it  by  a  narrow  isthmus  between  the  latter  bay  and  the 

iLjSS^  ^^^^  of  St.  Lawrence.     •The  peninsula  is  about  385 

**       miles  in  length  from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  contains 

an  area  of  nearly  sixteen  thousand  square  miles.     The 

surfece  of  tlie  country  is  broken,  and  the  Atlantic  coast  is 

generally  barren,  but  some  portions  of  the  interior  are 

1605.     fertile. 

''tSS'SftS'  2.  »The  settlement  of  Port  Royal,  (now  Annapolis**)  by 
ht^U  ^  ^^*^  '^  1^^5,  and  also  the  conquest  of  the  country 
p  8M  •  ^  Argall,  in  1614,  have  already  been  mentioned.* 
1614.  Prance  made  no  complaint  of  Argalrs  aggression,  beyond 
,w^«  demanding  the  restoration  of  the  prisoners,  nor  did  Britain 
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1621      ^^^  ^y  immediate  measures  for  retaining  her  conquests. 

'But  in  1621  Sir  William  Alexander,  afterwards  Earl  of 

Stilling,  obtained  flfom  the  king,  James  I„  a  grant  of  Nova 
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ScotiA  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  in  1625  the  patent   16jM. 

was  renewed  by  Charles  I,,  and  extended  so  as  to  embrace  

all  Canada,  and  the  northern  portions  of  the  United  States. 

*In  1623  a  vessel  was  despatched  with  setders,  but  they  ^J^^ 

found  the  whole  country  in  the  possessitm  of  the  French, 

and  were  obliged  to  return  to  England  without  effecting  a 

settlement. 

3.  'in  1628,  during  a  war  with  France,  Sir  David     1628. 
Kirk,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  Alexander,  succeeded  in  ^^SS^ 
reducing  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  following  year  he  com-     aSSuti 
pleted  the  conquest  of  Canada,  but  the  whole  country  was 
restored  by  treaty  in  1632.  1632. 

4.  "The  French  court  now  divided  Nova  Scotia  among  ^^^JW^J" 
three  individuals,  La  Tour,  Denys,  and  Razillai,  and  ap-     anmtnf 
pointed  Razillai  commander-in-chief -of  the  country.     The  rnnS,mtd 
latter  was  succeeded  by  Chamis6,*  between  whom  and  La   jSLStiSEii 
Tour  a  deadly  feud  arose,  and  violent  hostilities  were  for    ^^{^J^^ 
some  time  carried  on  between  the  rivals.     At  length,      n«"*) 
Chamis^  dying,  the  controversy  was  for  a  time  settled  by 
La  Tour's  marrying  the  widow  of  his  deadly  enemy,  but 
soon  after  La  Borgne^  appeared,  a  creditor  of  Chamis^,    ' 
and  with  an  armed  force  endeavored  to  crush  at  once 
Denys  and  La  Tour.     But  afler  having  subdued  several 
important  places,  ai|d  while  preparing  to  attack  St.  John, 

a  more  formidable  competitor  presented  himself. 

5.  KDromwell,  having  assumed  the  reins  of  power  in     1654 « 
England,  declared  war  against  France,  and,  in  16.54,  des-  ^^^I^IUSS^ 
patched  an  expedition  asainst  Nova  Scotia,  which  soon  '^^jl^ 
succeeded  in  reducing  uie  rival  parties,  and  the  whole 
country  submitted  to  his  authority.     •La  Tour,  accom-  ^^Jg^ 
niodating  himself  to  circumstances,  and  making  his  sub-  s<r  ThamM 
mission  to  the  English,  obtained,  in  conjunction  with  Sir   neuHmW 
Thomas  Temple,  a  grant  of  the  greater  part  of  the  eoun.  ^SrSS^ 
try.     Sir  Thomas  bought  up  the  share  ot  La  Tour,  spent 

nearly  30,000  dollars  in  fortifications,  and  greatly  im- 
proved  the  commerce  of  the  country  ;  but  all  his  prospects 
were  blasted  by  the  treaty  of  Breda«  in  1667,  by  which  "^^J^^ 
Nova  Scotia  was  again  ceded  to  France.  loo7. 

6.  "The  French  now  resumed  possession  of  the  colony,   •  ^gj** 
which  as  yet  contained  only  a  few  unpromising  settle- 
ments,— ^tl^  whole  population  in  1680  not  exceeding  nine 
hundred  individuals.     ^The  fisheries,  the  only  productive  t.  wuhtriM. 
branch  of  business,  were  carried  on  by  the   English.     "■  ""J^^ 
'There  were  but  few  forts,  and  these  so  weak  that  two  of  ^?SSS^ 
them  were  taken  and  plundered  by  a  small  piratical  vessel.  %i«Sf Ux 
*In  this  situation,  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  JSSiilSlfm 
France  in  1689,*  Acadia  appeared  an  easy  ^^oaqne^.  ^^^^^^ 
The  aohieYoioent  was  assigned  to  Massachusetts^     In     udul 
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jjuimiB,  May,  1690,  Sir  William  Phlpps,  with  700  men,  appeared 

1690.     ^^^'^  ^^^  R^y&ly   which  sooq  surrendered ;    but   he 

merely  dismantled  the  fortrees,  and  then  led  the  country 

a  prey  to  pirates.     A  French  commander  arriving  in 

November  of  the  following  year,  the  country  was  reooo* 

quered,  simply  by  pulling  down  the  English  and  hoisting 

the  French  flag.   * 

'vSTsS!'      7.  'Soon  aAer,  the  Bostonians,  aroused  by  the  depreda- 

•MHtaM,^  tions  of  the  French  and  Indians  on  the  frontiers,  sent  out 

f^wfteMf  a  body  of  500  men,  who  so(m  regained  the  whole  country, 

tt^nrtH    with  the  exception  of  one  Ibrt  on  the  river  St.   John. 

Acadia  now  remained  in  possession  of  the  English  until 

1697.     the  treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697,  when  it  was  agam  restored 

to  France. 

1  i^«[^22!r'      ^'  ''^^^  peace  of  1697  was  speedily  succeeded  by  a  de- 

ihmv!^  claration  of  war  against  France  and  Spain  in  1702.«     It 

S^jUS^iS^  was   again   resolved   to  reduce  Nova  Scotia,    and   the 

^^^^ti  achievement  was  again  left  to  Massachusetts,  with  the  as- 

^^0^  Burance  that  what  should  be  gained  by  arms  would  not 

a  bmpp- »i  again  be  sacrificed  by  treaty,     The  first  expedition,  des- 

•^■^     patched  in  1704,  met  with  little  resistance,  but  did  little 

more  than  ravage  the  country.     In  1707  a  force  of  1000 

soldiers  was  sent  against  Port  Royal,  but  the  French  com- 

mandant  conducted  the  defence  of  the  place   with  so 

muclv  ability,  that  the  assailants  were  oUised  to  retire 

k.  8««  p.  SM.  with  considerable  loss.*'     In  1710  a  much  larger  force, 

1710.     under  t5e  command  of  General  Nicholson,  appeaired  before 

Port  Royal,  but  the  French  commandant,  having  but  a 

feeble  garrison,  and  declining  to  attempt  a  resistance,  ob- 

4.aMp.»i.  tained  an  honorable  capitulation.*     Port  Royal  was  now 

named  Annapolis.     From  this  period  Nova  Scotia  has 

been  permanently  annexed  to  the  British  crown. 

artaJMiMt      9.  'The  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  were  warmly  at- 

%SSl     taohed  to  ^e  French,  were  greatly  astonished  on  being 

informed  that  they  had  become  Uie  subjects  of  Greaf 

4.  TM-  iMT-  Britain.     ^Determined,  however,  on  preserving  their  inde. 

i£S2SSrt  pendence,  they  carried  on  a  long  and  vigorous  war  against 

<*J*^JJ^  the  English.     In  1720  they  plundered  a  large  establiah- 

*  *^^*     ment  at  Canseau,  carrying  oflf  fish  and  merchandise  to 

1723..    the  amount  of  10,000  dollars ;  and  in  1723  they  captured 

at  the  same  place,  seventeen  sail  of  vessels,  with  numeTous 

prisoners,  mne  of  whom  they  deliberately  and  cruelly  put 

I  iMjv&fflin.  to  death. 

^JlSSi^!'     10.  'As  the  Indians  still  continued  hostile,  the  British 

1728.     inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  were  obliged  to  solicit   aid 

aitm%Sti  ^"^"^  Massachusetts,  and  in  1728  that  province  sent  a 

liLS^ii  *^y  ^^  troops  aflainst  the  principal  village  of  the  Nor- 

ridgewooksi  cm  the  Kennebec.    *The  enemy  were  8U& 
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prised,  and  defeated  with  sreat  slaughter,  and  among  the    172I8. 
slain  was  Father  RalW,*  their  missionary,  a  man  of  con-  — ^      ' 
siderable  literary  attainments,  who  had  resided  among  the 
savages  forty  years.     By  this  severe  stroke  the  savages 
were  overawed,  and  for  many  years  did  not  again  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  the  English  settlements. 

11.  4n  1744  war  broke  out  anew  between  England     1744. 
and  France.*     The   French  governor  of  Cape   Breton  **  2J5S** 
immediately  attempted  the  reduction  of  Nova  Scotia,  took  i.  Event»  in 
Canseau,  and  twice  laid  siege  to  Annapolis,  but  without  ^^itSj*^ 
eflfect.     The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  succeeded  in  cap-     c£rgft 
turing  Louisbttrg,^^  tlie  Gibraltar  of  America,  but  when     J^^" 
peace  was  concluded,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,        ^^ 

in  1748,   the  island  of  Cape  Breton  was  restored  to     1748. 
France. 

12.  'After  the  treaty,  Great  Britain  began  to  pay  more  %,^SSi^ 
attention  to  Nova  Scotia,  which  had  hitherto  been  settled  j^va^oSa, 
almost  exclusively  by  the  French,  who,  upon  every  rup-  ^^^^jg, 
ture  between  the  two  countries,  were  accused  of  violating  <a  ckapuu. 
their  neutrality,     in  order  to  introduce  a  greater  propor- 

tion  of  English  settlers,  it  was  now  proposed  to  colonize 
there  a  large  number  of  the  soldiers  who  had  been  dls- 
charged  in  consequence  of  the  disbanding  of  the  army, 
and  in  the   latter  part  of  June,   1749,^  a  company  of     1749. 
nearly  4000  adventurers  of  this  class  was  added  to  the    ^^S£^ 
population  of  the  colony. 

13.  "To  every  private  was  given  fifty  acres  of  land,  tmriS^Mtd 
with  ten  additional  acres  for  each  member  of  his  family.    <»  ^^'^ 
A   highei'   allowance    was    granted    to   officers,  till  it 
amounted  to  six  hundred  acres  for  every  person  above 

the  degree  of  captain,  with  proportionable  allowances  for 
the  number  and  increase  of  every  family.  The  settlers 
were  to  be  conveyed  free  of  expense,  to  be  furnished 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  with  materials  and  uten- 
sils for  clearing  their  lands  and  erecting  habitations,  and 
to  be  maintained  twelve  months  after  their  arrival,  at  the 
expense  of  the  government. 

14.  *The  emigrants  having  been  landed  at  Chebucto  *J^3Sj5f 
harbor,  under  the  charge  of  the  Honorable  Edward  Com- 

wallis,  whom  the  king  had  appointed  their  governor,  they 
immediately  commenced  the  building  of  a  town,  on  a  regu- 
lar plan,  to  which  the  name  of  Halifax  was  given,  in 
honor  of  the  nobleman  who  had  the  greatest  share  in 
founding  the  colony.     rThe  place  selected  for  the  settle-  ■J^JfJgJJ' 
ment  possessed  a  cold,  sterile  and  rocky  soil,  yet  it  was 
preferred  to  Annapolis,  as  it  was  considered  more  favora-  .^^ ' 
ble  for  trade  and  fishery,  and  it  likewise  possessed  one    •^^g/y 
of  the  finest  harbors  in  America.     'Of  so  great  impor-  emrumtnt 
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AiuZiTan.  tance  to  England  was  the  colony  deemed^  that  Parlia^ 
mcnt  continued  to  make  annual  grants  for  it,  which,  in 
1755,  had  amounted  to  the  enonnous  sum  of  nearly  two 
milHons  of  dollars. 
^^StS!^      15.  »But  although  the  English  settlers  were  thus  firmly 
tf»c  ^>j^l^  established,  they  soon  found  themselves  unpleasantly  situ- 
%Di»p%am  ftted.     *The  limits  of  Nova  Scotia  had  never  been  de. 
yy^SSSie,,  fined,  by  the  treaties  between  France  and  England,  with 
sufficient  clearness  to  prevent  disputes  about  boundaries, 
and  each  party  was  now  striving  to  obtain  possession  of 
••  2^SJ2^  a  territory  claimed  by  the  other.     'The  government  of 
j^Mond  France  contended  that  the  British  dominion,  according 
to  the  treaty  which  ceded   Nova  Scotia,  extended  only 
over  the  present  peninsula  of  the  same  name ;  whOe,  ac- 
cording to  the  English,  it  extended  over  all  that  large 
tract  of  country  formerly  known  as  Acadia,  including  the 
\Sp^  ^  present  province  of  New   Brunswick.      *  Admitting  the 
£nl^     English  claim,  France  would  be  deprived  of  a  portion 
******     of  territory  of  great  value  to  her,  materially  afiectmg  her 
control  over  the  River  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
greatly  endangering  the  security  of  her  Canadiaa  pos- 
sessions, j^ 
^tflfSSfc^     16.  •When,  therefore,  the  finglish  government  showed 
HUUn.     a  disposition    effectually  to  colonize   the  country,   the 
French  settlers  began  to  be  alarmed,  and  though  they 
did  not  think  proper  to  make  an  open  avowal  of  their 
jealousy,  they  employed  their  emissaries  in  exciting  the 
Indians  to  hostilities  in  the  hope  of  effectually  preventing 
the  English  from  extending  their,  plantations,  and,  per- 
haps, of  inducing  them  to  abandon  their  settlements  cn- 
Jj^JJ*    tirely.     •The  Indians  even  made  attacks  upon   Halifax, 
and  the  colonists  could  not  move  into  the  adjoining  woods, 
singly  or  in  small  parties,  without  danger  of  being  shot 
and  scalped,  or  taken  prisoners. 
T.  isrtetian  ^     17.  *In  Support  of  the  French  claims,  the  governor  of 
^^^tiS^  Canada  sent  detachments,  which,  aided  by  strong  bodies 
*'«Kr**    °^  Indians  and  a  few  French  Acadians,  erected  the  fort 
se«  atop,    of  Beau  Scjour*  on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  of  Nova 
DM  PMe.    gcQjja,  and  another  on  the  river  St.  John,  on  pretence 
that  these  places  were  within  the  government  of  Canada, 
•f Jtej>SSk  "Encouraged  by  these  demonstrations,  the  French  inhab- 
«rfe*jM«j'  Itants  around  the  bay  of  Chignecto  rose  in  open  rebellion 
'zatfrifu*    against  the  English  government,  and  in  the  spring  of 
•n^^m.  j^^Q  ^^  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  sent  Major  Lawrence 
'     with  a  few  men  to  reduce  them  to  obedience.     At  his  ap 
proach,  the  French  abandoned  their  dwellings,  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  commandant  of 
Fort  Beau  Sejour,  when  Lawrence,  finding  the  enemy  too 


stTODg  for  hinif  was  obl^ed  to  retire  without  iiccoinplish.    17M« 
ing  his  object. 


18.  'Soon  after.  Major  Lawrence  was  again  detached  >v^j^^^ 
with  1000  meOy  but  after  driving  m  the  outposts  of  the  StmSoT 
enemy,  he  was  a  aeoond  time  obliged  to  retire.  *To  keep  ^^"^St 
tha  French  in  check,  however,  the  English  built  a  fort 

on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  which,  in  honor  of  its 
founder,  was  called  Fort  Lawrence.*     'Still  the  depre-  s.gMBfki^ 
dations  of  the  Indians  continued,  the  French  erected  ad-  ,  co,utruud 
ditional  forts  in  the  disputed  territory,  and  vessels  of  war,  ffSn!uo%i§ 
with  troops  and  military  stores,  were  sent  to  Canada  and    sngiM. 
Cape  Breton,  until  the  wrces  in  both  these  places  became 
a  source  of  great  alarm  to  the  English. 

19.  ^At  lensth,  in  1755,  Admiral  Boscawen  commenced     1755. 
the  war,  which  had  long  been  anticipated  by  both  parties,  mm(SS!!Su<if 
by  capturing  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  two  French  tSiSt^nqf 
vesseb,  havmg  on  board  eight  companies  of  soldiers  and     JJ^ 
about  35,000  dollars  in  specie.     'Hostilities  having  thus  s.  Expeiitum 
begun,  a  force  was  immediately  fitted  out  from  New  Eng.  ^S^tSnt 
land,  imder  Lieutenant  Colonels  Monckton  and  Winslow,  ffj^j^ 
to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  their  newly  erected  forts.  •»  ^^^SST* 
The  troops  embarked  at  Boston  on  the  20th  of  May,  and      seotta. 
arrived  at  Annapolis  on  the  25th,  whence  they  sailed   p^lm.abo 
on  the   1st  of  June,  in  a  fleet  of  forty-one  vessels  to  "■«>»»^^- 
Chignecto,  and  anchored   about  five  milea  from  Fort 
Lawrence. 

•20.  On  their  arrival  at  the  river  Massaguash,"  they  ^S^fSS5% 
found  themselves  opposed  by  a  large  number  of  i^ular  j^^^JJJ. 
forces,  rebel  Acadians,  and  Indians,  450  of  whom  occu-   «mca>ji<v. 
pied  a  block-house,"^  while  the  remainder  were  posted   ^mow!^ 
within  a  strong  outwork  of  timber.     The  latter  were  at-  ^  saa^tap. 
tacked  by  the  English  provincials  with  such  spirit  that 
they  soon  fled,  when  the  garrison  deserted  the  block- 
house, and  left  the  passage  of  the  river  free.     Thence 
Colonel  Monckton  advanc^  against  Fort  Beau  Sejour, 


which  he  invested  on  the  12th  of  June,  and  after  four  ^Jj**jjg^ 
days'  bombardment  compelled  it  to  surrender.  .  ***'"^?^^ 

21.  ''Having  garrisoned  the  place,  and  changed  its  ^^^ 
name  to  that  of  Cumberland,  he  next  attacked  and  re-  «  smmmp. 
duced  another  French  fort  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Gaspereau,*  at  the  head  of 
Bay  Verte  or  Green  Bay,  where  he  found 
a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores, 
which  had  been  collected  for  the  use  of 
the  Indians  and  Acadians.  A  squadron 
sent  against  the  post  on  the  St.  John,  found 
it  abandoned  and  destroyed.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  expedition  secured  the  tran- 
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AXALtma.  quiUit J  of  all  French  Acadia,  then  claimed  by  the  Rngliijh 

under  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia. 

*'SSfiiiiS^     22.  'The  peculiar  situation  of  the  Acadians,  however,  was 

tfm^l>amiijr'  a  subject  ef  great  embarrassment  to  the  local  government 

^tertJSm  of  the  province.     In  Europe,  the  war  had  b^;un  unfavor- 

•ycjsfinr  ^^1^  ^  ^Y^^  English,  while  Greneral  Braddock,  sent  with 

a  large  force  to  invade  Canada,  had  been  defeated  with 
a.  Am  p.  m.  the  loss  of  nearly  his  whole  army.*    Powerful  reenforce- 
ments  had  been  sent  by  the  French  to  Louisbur^  and  - 
other  posts  in  America,  and  serious  apprehensions  were  en- 
tertained that  the  enemy  would  next  invade  Nova  Scotia, 
where  they  would  find  a  friendly  population,  both  Euro- 
pean and  Indian. 
aPflPKicftai,      28.  The  French  Acadians  at  that  period  amounted  to 
JSdmmm  seventeen  or  eighteen  thousand.     They  had  cultivated  a 
f£S£SS!*  considerable  extent  of  land,  possessed  about  60,000  head 
of  cattle,  had  neat  and  comfortable  dwellings,  and  lived 
in  a  state  of  plenty,  but  of  great  simplicity.     They  were 
a  peaceful,  industrious,  and  amiable  race,  governed  mostly 
by  their  pastors,  who  exercised  a  parental  authority  over 
them ;  they  cherished  a  deep  attachment  to  their  native 
country,  they  had  resisted  every  invitati(Hi  to  bear  arms 
against  it,  and  had  invariably  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
•.Jj^fjjjf'   allegiance  to  Great  Britain.     'Although  the  great  body 
takenintht  of  these  people  remained  tranquilly  occupied  in  the  culti- 
*'^'       vation  of  their  lands,  yet  a  few  individuals  had  joined  the 
Indians,  and  about  800  were  taken  in  the  forts,  in  open 
rebellion  against  the  government  of  the  country. 
i.cnuideitr-      24.  ^Under  these  circumstances.  Governor  Lawrence 
^Sff^SPiM^  and  his  council,  aided  by  Admirals  Boscawen  and  Mostvn, 
^SSSmSJSi  ABsembled  to  consider  what  disposal  of  the  Acadians  the 
security  of  the  country  required.     Their  decision  result, 
ed  in  the  determination  to  tear  the  whole  of  this  people 
from  their  homes,  and  disperse  them  through  the  difierent 
British  colonies,  where  they  Would  be  unable  to  unite  in 
any  olTensive  measures,  and  where  they  might  in  time  be- 
come naturalized  to  the  government.'   Their  lands,  houses, 
and  cattle,  were,  without  any  alleged  crime,  declared  to 
be  forfeited ;  and  they  were  allowed  to  carry  with  them 
only  their  money  and  household  furniture,  both  of  ex- 
tremely small  amount. 
I.  Tktmm-       26.  'Treachery  was  necessary  to  render  this  tyrannical 
'^^Smoiu  scheme  eflk^tive.     The  inhabitants  of  each  district  were 
*'SSy   commanded^  to  meet  at  a  certain  place  and  day  on  urgent 
business,  the  nature  of  which  was  carefully  concealed 
from  them ;  and  when  they  were  all  assembled,  the  dread- 
ful mandate  was  pronounced, — and  only  small  parties  of 
them  were  allowed  to  return  for  a  short  time  to  make  the 
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neoessary  prepantions.     'They  appear  to  have  Iktened  to    ITM. 
their  doom   with   unexpected  resignation,  making  only 


mournful  and  solemn  appeals,  which  were  wholly  disre-  ^ifl^SU^  i 

garded.     When,  however,  the  moment  of  embarkation  ar.   ^tfSm^,  \ 

rived,  the  young  men,  who  were  placed  in  front,  absolutely  | 

refused  to  «move ;  and  it  required  files  of  soldiers,  with  ^ 

fixed  bayonets,  to  secure  obedience.  "^ 

26.  *No  arrani?ements  had  been  made  for  their  location  ^  «  The^  -^ 
elsewhere,  nor  was  any  compensation  onered  for  the  pro*    ation  and 

perty  of  which  they  were  deprived.  They  were  merely  ^SSXS 
thrown  on  the  coast  at  different  points,  and  compelled  to  **'<»«*»»^- 
trust  to  the  charity  of  the  inhabitants,  who  did  not  allow 
any  of  them  to  be  absolutely  starved.  Still,  through  hard- 
^ips,  distress,  and  change  of  climate,  a  great  proportion 
of  them  perished.  So  eager  was  their  desire  to  return, 
that  those  sent  to  Georgia  had  set  out,  and  actually  reached 
New  York,  when  they  were  arrested. 

27.  'They  addressed  a  pathetic  representation  to  the  ^2^5J* 
English  government,  in  which,  quotingv  the  most  solemn  »yj««MPw^ 
treaties  and  declarations,  they  proved  that  their  treatment 

had  been  as  faithless  as  it  was  cruel.     *No  attention,  how-  J^;£f<^jl^ 
ever,  was  paid  to  this  document,  and  so  guarded  a  silence  fotMntrnMi 
was  preserved  by  the  government  of  Nova  Scotia,  upon  %SSntm' 
the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  Acadians,  that  the  records     '■*4^' 
of  the  province  make  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  event. 

28.  "Notwithstanding   the    barbarous  diligence   with  ^J^Jg*' 
which  this  mandate  was  executed,  it  is  supposed  that  the    umMtd. 
number  actually  removed  from  the  province  did  not  ex- 

ceed  7000.     •The  rest  fled  into  the  depths  of  the  forests,  ^K*?SS 
or  to  the  nearest  French  settlements,  enduring  incredible    rmutnu. 
hardships.     To  guard  against  the  return  of  the  hapless 
fugitives,  the  government  reduced  to  ashes  their  habita- 
tions  and  property,  laying  waste  even  their  own  lands, 
with  a  fury  exceeding  that  of  the  most  savage  enemy. 

29.  *In  one  district,  236  houses  were  at  once  in  a  blaze,  r.  TMrcMt- 
The  Acadians,  ftt>m  the  heart  of  the  woods,  beheld  all  they  thtir  amm 
possessed  consigned  to  destruction;  yet  they  made  no  ^iS£^ 
movement  till  the  devastators  wantonly  set  their  chapel  on 

fire.  They  then  rushed  forward  in  desperation,  lulled 
about  thirty  of  the  incendaries,  and  then  hastened  back  to 
their  hiding-places.* 

30.  'But  few  events  of  importance  occurred  in  Nova     •g^JS* 
Scotia  during  the  remainder  of  the  "  French  and  Indian  ^SSSHmlf 
War,"  at  the  close  of  which,  France  was  compelled  to  i»»j»p»e»^ 
transfer  to  her  victorious  rival,^  all  her  possessions  on  the      war. 


•  Mwnj't  Bxttiih  JLiMckftyToLfi.,  p.UO-llL    Alio  Hdftvtoa's  Kara  SeolK 

ih-isb: 
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ANALYit'B-  American  continent.  ^Relieved  from  f|ny  farther  appre- 
I  KffiirmQf  ^^^oos  from  the  few  French  remaining  in  the  country', 
^pnaametai  the  government  of  the  province  made  all  the  eflbrts  of 
S^umd  tfif  which  it  was  capable  to  extend  the  progress  of  cultiyatioa 
^SS^L^  and  settlement,  though  all  that  could  be  done  was  insuffi- 
"HSi^'    cient  to  fill  up  the  dreadful  blank  that  had  already  been 

made. 
itSS^i^im      ^^ '  '-^^^  ^  peace,  the  case  of  the  Acadians  naturally 
#0MrnMMc  came  under  the  view  of  the  government.     No  advantage 
^HminSik  had  been  derived  from  their  barbarous  treatment,  and 
there  remained  no  longer  a  pretext  lor  continuing  the  per- 
secution.     They  were,  therefore,  allowed  to  return,  and  to 
receive  lands  on  taking  the  customary  oaths,  but  no  com- 
pensation was  ofiered  wem  for  the  pn^rty  of  which  they 
a.  Thtir     nad  been  plundered.     "Nevertheless,  a  few  did  return,  al* 
^SSSSSf  though,  in  1T72,  out  of  a  French  peculation  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen  thousand  which  once  composed  the  colony, 
there  wera  only  about  two  thousand  remaining. 
1759.         32.  ^In  1758,  during  the  administration  of  Governor 
*"Ji2mW]?**  Lawrence,  a  legislative  assembly  was  given  to  the  people 
cMfttM    of  Nova  Scotia.     *In  1761  an  important  Indian  treaty  was 
^3J,      concluded,  whe^  the  natives  agreed  finally  to  bury  the 
^ '^^'     hatchet,  and  to  Mibept  George  111.,  instead  of  the  king  for^ 
merly  owned  by  them,  as  their  ffreat  father  and  friend. 
Jhut^wSU  *'^^®  province  remained  loyal  to  Uie  crown  during  the  war 
ifu  Affurican  of  the  American  Revolution,  at  the  close  of  which,  its  popula- 
tion  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  arrival  of  a  large  number 
^•SSJSSiJ^  of  loyalist  refugees  from  the  United  States,     ^Many  of  the 
aitdionnm-  uew  settlers  directed  their  course  to  the  region  beyond  the 
^tStgSvSt'  peninsula,  which,  thereby  acquiring  a  great  increase  of 
iiS%nMg.  importance,  was,  in  1784,  erected  into  a  distinct  govern- 
1  TflA      "^®°^  under  the  title  of  New  Brunswick.     •At  the  same 
8  ^'     time,  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  had  been  united 
snton.     with  Nova  Scotia  since  the  capture  of  Louisbum  in  1748, 
was  erected  into  a  separate  government,  in  which  atuation 
.  1620.    it  remained  until  1820,  when  it  was  re-annexed  to  Nova 

Scotia. 

nlimrSSi      ^'  **^^^  ''^^ost  interesting  portions  of  the  •history  of 

«J^j^«[^  Nova  Scotia,  it  will  be  observea,  are  found  previous  to  the 

^fim.  peace  of  1768,  which  put  a  final  termination  to  the  colooial 

wars  between  Prance  and  England.     Sinae  that  period 

the  tranquillity  of  the  province  has  been  seldom  interrupt- 

ed,  and,  under  a  succession  of  popular  governors,  the 

country  has  continued  steadily  to  advance  m  wealth  and 

prosperity. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

NEW   BRUNSWICK. 

1.  *The  province  of  New  Brunswick*  lies  between  hatmniom 
Nova  Scotia  and  Canada,  having  the  state  of  Maine  on  the  ^SSwjSnm^ 
southwest  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  northeast.  ^  i^^JJ^^v 
It  comprises  an  area  of  about  28,000  square  miles,  and  is      ».  sn-  ' 
therefore  greater  in  extent  than  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 

Breton  united. 

2.  *It  has  an  extensive  seacoa^,  and  Is  supplied  with   ^Jgagg 
noble  rivers,  two  of  whioh,  the  St.  Johns  and  tne  Mlrami- 

chi^  traverse  nearly  the  whole  territory,  and  are  naviga. 
ble  throughout  most  of  their  course.  The  fcunmer  falls 
into  the  Bay  of  Fundy  on  the  south,  and  the  latter  into  the 
Bay  of  Miramichi,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrenee. 

3.  'The  surface  of  the  country  is  broken  and  undulat-  ^fj^SSS? 
Ing,  and  towards  the  western  boundary  the   mountain 
ranges  rise  to  a  considerable  height.     *Adjacent  to  the   ^y**^ 
Bay  of  Fundy  the  soil  is  exceedingly  barrec,  but  in  other      ^ 
parts  it  is  generally  more  fertile  than  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  streams  are  bordered  by  the  richest  meadow  lands, 
while  the  quality  of  the  soil  in  the  highlands  is  indicated  . 
by  a  magnificent  growth  of  forest  trees  of  gigantic  size, 
the  export  of  which,  for  lumber  and  shipping,  has  given 
the  province  its  chief  commercial  importance. 

4.  *The  name  of  New  Brunswick,  and  oven  its  exist-  s  Thtnmu, 
ence  as  a  colony,  did  not  commeltce  till  1788.     The  tory^frew 
French  comprehended  it  under  the  appellation  of  New  *'^»*^****' 
France,  regarding  it  more  particularly  as  an  appendage 

to  Acadia.  The  English,  in  their  turn,  claimed  it  as  oart 
of  Nova  Scotia,  though  they  appear  never  to  have  taken 
any  measures  to  improve  it. 

5.  'After  that  peninsula  had  been  finally  ceded  to  Eng-    5^1%! jS. 
land/  the  French  demanded  New  Brunawick  as  belong-  t.Th^nmck 
ing  to  Canada.     To  support  their  claims,  they  erect^  ^'mmuu£S^ 
foils  at  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  and  armed  the  Acadians  '^^^ff^ 
and  Indians;  but  the  peace  of  1763,  which  gave  Canada 

to  the  British,  ended  all  dissensions  on  this  subject.     'Still  ^Sg^r^jS* 
the  country  was  left  nearly  unoccupied,  except  by  a  few  «g^^gA^ 
Acadians,  who  had  sought  refuge  among  its  roresta,  from       i7«3- 
the  relentless  persecution  to  which  they  were  exposed.*      e.  seep.  648. 

6.  "In  1762  some  families  from  New  England  had  *  ^"^^ 
settled  at  Maugcrville,<^  about  fifty  miles  up  the  St.  John ;  :Bmimunt» 
and  ill  1783  they  numbered  about  800.     At  the  end  of  XiltTI^ 
the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  several  thousands  '**^ 
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AHALvna.  of  disbanded  troops,  who  had  beeif  removed  fnxn  New 

i-Q«      England^  were  located  at  FrederictcMi ;  and  a  |>arty  of 

Acadians  who  had  settled  there,  were  ordered  to  Mada- 

I.  BUmtim  waaka,  to  make  room  for  them.     'These  new  colonists, 

^'nSm!^    however,  accustomed  to  all  the  comforts  of  civilized  life, 

endured  the  most  dreadful  hardships  when  first  placed 

in  the  midst  of  this  wilderness ;  and  it  was  only  after 

severe  suffering  and  toil,  that  they  could  place  their  fami. 

lies  in  any  degree  of  comfort. 

^«J^       7-.  "General  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  was^  appointed  go- 

■ggwggg   vernor  in  1785,  made  great  exert  ons  for  the  im]»ove- 

foMTMMfK.  ment  of  the  country,  which  gradually,  though  slowly,  ad- 

1803.     vanced.     In  1808  he  returned  to  England,  and  from  that 

time  to  1817  the  government  was  administered  by  a  sue- 

VJfon'SS  *^®®'®'^  ^^  presidents.     'The  foundation  of  the  pro^)entY 

swyH^^  of  New  Brunswick  was  laid  in  1809,  when  heavy  duti« 

wuk.      were  levied  on  timber  brought  to  England  from  the  Baltic, 

while  that  from  New  Brunswick  was  left  free.     The  ex. 

port  of  timber,  from  that  period,  continually  increased,  till 

it  reached  its  height  in  1825,  when,  in  consequence  of 

speculative  overtrading,  a  severe  reaction  was  experi. 

enoed.     Yet  since  that  event,  this  branch  of  industry  has 

rallied,  and  become  nearly  as  extensive  as  ever,  w&ile  a 

new  impulse  has  been  ffiven  to  the  prosperity  of  the 

•country  by  the  arrival  of  foreign  cultivators. 

1817.         8.  *In  1817  Major  General  Smith  was  appomted  lieu- 

^'JaSSiT  tenant-govemor,  which  office  he  held  till  182d,  although 

^JfJJ™;    during  most  of  that  period  the  afSiirs  of.  the  Province 

were  mtrusted  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Chipman  and  Mr.  Bliss, 

as  presidents ;  but  in  August,  1824,  the  latter  wbs  sue 

ceeded  by  Sir  Howard  Douglass,  to  whose  exertions  the 

country  was  greatly  indebted.     He  was  relieved  by  Sir 

Arohibald  Campbell,  whose  f^ace  was  supplied  in  1837 

by  Major-general  Sir  John  Harvey,  from  Prince  Edward 

>  ^ygi  Island.     'On  the  removal  of  the  latter  to  Newfoundland^ 


the  office  of  sovemor  of  New  Brunswick  was  given  to 

«.  T^  mrth-  Sir  W.  G.  Colebrooke.    "During  the  administration  of  Sir 

John  Harvey,  the  disputed  boundary  between  Maine  and 


New  Brunswick,  which  had  long  been  a  cause  of  oontro 
▼ersy  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Stetps, 
threatened  to  involve  the  two  countries  in  hostilities ;  but 
fortunately,  in  1842,  this  subject  of  contention  was  re. 
•.  9mp.4».  moved,  by  a  treaty^  which  settled  the  botmdary  in  a  inan> 
ner  satisfoctory  to  both  parties. 
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TI. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

1.  ^PsurcB  EsawAROf  a  name  substituted  for  th^  early 
one  of  St.  John,  is  an  island  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  having  Cape  Breton  on  the  east, 
«Bd  being  separated  from  the  eoasts  of  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  by  Northumberland  strait, — a  channel 
varying  in    breadth   from  nine  to  forty  milee.     'This  "'^^Sml^ 
island)*  which  has  a  very  irregular  outline,  is  somewhat  &  Bfmr^jf 
crescent  shaped,  iiaving  its  hoQow  part  towards  the  Gulf,  '^mmSC 
into  which  both  its  boundary  capes  project.     Following  JiESma. 
Its  winding  outline,  its  greatest  length  is  about  135  miles,       ^ 
and  its  average  breadth  about  34.     It  is,  however,  so 
deeply  indented   by  bays  and  inlets,  that  scarcely  any 

spot  is  'lifitant  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the 
inaux  of  the  tide.  The  area  is  estimated  at  1,380,700 
•cret. 

2.  .'The  surface  of  the  i^and  presents  an  undulating  »J»ij^j/ 
variety  of  hill  and  dale,  with  the  hoUows  filled  with  num.     *S£S^ 
berless  little  creeks  and  lakes.     The  schI,  though  light,     jJotT' 
possesses  considerable  fertility,  with  the  exception  of  the  "***'  ^ 
swamps  and  bumt^grounds.    Some  of  the  former,  when 
carelully  drained,  make  rich  meadow-lands,  but  the  latter, 
0(»i8Jsting  originally  of  extensive  pine  forests,  whioh  have 

been  des^yed  by  conflagrations,  and  whioh  are  now 
overspread  with  black  stumps,  mixed  with  fezna  and  di- 
minutive shrubs,  can  seldom  be  reclaiHoed. 

3.  *By  some  it  has  been  erroneously  suf^iKseed  that  this  i.  iwyftgi 
is  the  island  that  was  discovered  by  Cabot,  in  1407,  and  ^'SmtoMt 
named  by  him  St.  John ;  but  it  is  now  generally  believed     ^"^ 
that  the  land  first  discovered  was  a  small  island  on  the 

coast  of  Labrador.    *When  the  French  court  established     fc^tt» 
in  America  a  vast  domain  called  New  France,  this  in-  MMmywua 


Bular  tract  was  of  course  included  within  its  boundaries, 

yet,  with  the  exoqttion  of  Champlain's  description,  there 

IB  scarcely  any  mention  of  k  until  1663,  when  it  appears 

to  have  been  granted  to  a  French  captiaun  by  the  name 

of  DouUet,^  but  held  in  subordination  to  a  fishing  com-  j^^SSSS) 

pany  established  at   the   small'  island  of  Miscou.     *It  t.  vah^M 

seems,  however,  to  have  been  valued  only  for  fishery,      ^'^^ 

with  which  view  some  trifling  stations  were  established. 

4.  *St.  John  beffan  to  emerge  from  this  obscurity  only  t-  JStSfm* 
after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  when,  Acadia  or  Nova  gfjEJ^j^ 
Sootia  being  ceded  to  Britain,  a  number  of  the  French 
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AKALTwa.  settlers,  to  whom  the  British  yoke  was  always  odious, 

I.  cim^^^  sought  refuge  in  this  island.     ^When  Cape  Breton  was 

^iS^^Jf^  captured  by  the  New  England  forces  in  1745,  St.  John 

^gfSUH    shared  the  same  fate ;  but  three  years  later,  both  were 

restored  to  France  by  tl^  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chi4)elle. 

1758.     'Afler  the  second  reduction  of  Louisburg,  in  1758,  that  of 

iJSmSi  ®^*  ^^^  agAin  followed,  wh^  it  became  pennanently  an- 

^m*SShZ  nexed  to  the  British  crown. 

IfdSgSSi      ^'  *^^  Planch  inhabitants,  however,  numbering  at 
MteMMMi.  that  time  four  or  five  thousand,  were  doomed  to  the  same 
relentless  proscription  as  their  brethren  in  Nova  Scotia ; 
and  the  pretext  was,  that  a  number  of  English  scalps  were 
found  hung  up  in  the  house  of  the  French  -governor. 
^SiSSt^  *^^^  details  of  the  expulsion  are  not  stated,  but  it  appean 
itoMMi.   that  some  of  th^  inhabitants  were  sent  to  Canada,  some  to 
the  southern  colonies,  and  others  to  France  ;  while  it  is 
admitted  that  many  contrived  to  conceal  thoinaelves.     So 
complete,  however,  was  the  desolation,  that,  in   1770, 
twelve  years  later,  only  150  families  were  foiond  on  the 
island, 
a  ^fg»      6.  *St.  John  waa  confirmed  to  Gr&at  Britain  1^  the 
peace  of  170d|  but  Mveral  years  eli^ned  before  judicious 
t.  eamm^  measures  were  taken  for  its  settlement.     'Lord  Egramont 
'^mmT*'  formed  a  strange  scheme,  by  which  it  was  divided  into 
twelve  districts,  ruled  by  as  many  barons,  each  of  whom 
was  to  erect  a  castle  on  ins  own  property,  while  that  noble- 
▼•  'gJJS^Jg^  nian  was  to  preside  as  lord  paramount     'This  ridiculous 
VkSSL    plan  waa  changed  for  another  not  much  wiser,     bi  1767 
a  division  was  made  into  sixty ^seven  townships,  of  about 
20,000  acres  each,  which,  with  some  reservations  for 
county  towns,  were  granted  to  individuals  who  bad  claims 
nwlmirSa?  ^^^  ^®  goirsmment.    *Tiieir  exertions  to  settle  llie  cnun- 
Mt  prayric-  trjr,  however,  were  not  very  efibctive,  and  when  they  re- 
solved, as  the  only  means  of  rendering  the  property  valu- 
able, to  sell  it  in  small  lots,  their  prices  were  too  high ; 
and  as  their  riffhts  to  the  land  were  conditional,  they  could 
not  give  to  setUers  that  kind  of  tenure  which  is  the  most 
secure. 
^g4mS!St     '^'  *7*^  proprietors  snoceeded,  however,  in  1770,  in 
gimn»m  proouring  a  government  independent  of  Nova  Sootia ; 
though,  as  already  mentioned,  there  were  dien  only  150 
mtJSalLt  ^*"^^i®'  «*  ^«  island,     ^•Mr.  Patterson,  first  anpointed  to 
^^-rt/Mt-  that  office,  brought  back  a  number  of  the  exiled  Acadi. 
Gawwufm-  ans,— emigrants  began  to  arrive  in  considerate  numbers, 
_^'      and  in  1778  a  constitution  was  given,  and  the  first  Hofuse 
^ithaTm  ^^  Assembly  called.     "Governor  Patterson,  however,  and 
i'Njgj«K  Qenend  Panning  who  succeeded  him  in  1789,  were  in. 
volved  in  contest  with  the  proprietors  and  settlen^  who 
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aooused  them  of  culpable  eageraeas  to  acquire  landed     f  <y§9. 
property  for  themselvea.  1 

8.  ^Inconvenience  having  been  felt  from  the  circum-  i.  ^^j^^jT  I 
stance  that  the  island  bore  the  same  name  as  the  chief  cMng*^  i 
towns  in  New  Brunswick  and  Newfoundland,  its  name 

was  changed  to  Prince  Edward,  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of 
Rent,  who,  as  commander  in  America,  had  directed  some  ! 

valuable  improvements.     »In  1803  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,     1803.  | 

who  gave  so  great  an  impulse  to  emigration,  carried  over  *iJ[}%^j^  ' 

an  important  colony,  consisting  of  about  800  Highlanders. 
He  made  the  necessary  arrangements  with  so  much  judg- 
ment that  the  settlers  soon  became  very  prosperous ;  ad^ 
ditionail  emigrants  joined  them,  and  in  1840  the  Highland 
colony  numbered  nearly  five  thousand. 

9.  •Governor  Desbarres,*   who  succeeded    Fanning,  J^dSSSR" 
though  censured  for  his  imprudence,  was  a  man  of  tal*  s.  idmtnu- 
ent ;  and  at  no  former  period  did  the  colony  advance  so    SSSSrrm 
rapidly  as  during  his  administration.     *In  1813  he  was  «^jgj{w<» 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Smyth,  whose  violent  and  tyrannical  Mr.  9mt%. 
conduct  caused  a  general  agitation  in  the  colony.     For 
several  years  previous  to    1823,  he  had  prevented  the 
meeting  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  when  a  commit- 
tee of  the  inhabitants  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  petition 

for  his  removal,  he  caused  them  to  be  arrested.     Mr.    jggffgg* 
Stewart,  the  high  sherifT,  however,  though  at  the  age  of  *J2l«?rt«* 
sixty-six,  made  his  escape  to  Nova  Scotia  and  thence  to    ledtoijta 
Eneland,  where  the  real  state  of  things  was  no  sooner 
made  known,  than  the  governor  was  recalled,  and  Lieu« 
tenant-colonel  Ready  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

10.  *The  conduct  of  this  last  officer  gave  seneral  aat- 
isfaction;  and  in  conjunction  with  the  House  of  Assembly 
he  passed  many  useful  acts,  and  took  various  measures  to 
promote  the  continued  improvement  of  the  colony.     'In  /^^gJJfJSJj 
1831  Colonel  Young  received  the  appointment^  and  ruled     i^g^ 
as  lieutenant-governor  till  1836,  in  which  year  Sir  John     ^^'^'^ 
Harvey  was  named  hb  successor.     Sir  John  was  very 
popular,  but  being  in  1837  removed  to  the  government  of     1837. 
New  Brunswick,  his  place  was  supplied  by  Sir  Chadea 
A.  Fitzroy. 

11.  ^The  elements  of  society  in  Prince  Edward  are  t.smsdmm 
similar  to  those  found  in  the  other  British  colonies.     The  tSlffSimA, 
inhabitants  consist,  first,  of  a  few  Indians  ;  then  of  about 
500Q  French  Acadians  ;  and  next,  of  em^rants,  mostly 
from  Scotland^  the  natives  of  which  country  form  about     _  .^ 
3ne-half  the  entire  population.     'The  actual  population   ^^Z^ 
if  the  island  in  1840  waa  about  40,000. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.. 

1.  'NEWPotTNDLAWD,  which  was  discovered  by  the  Ca» 
bet's  in  1497,  is  a  large  island,  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
triangle,  about  1000  miles  in  circuit/  On  the  northwest- 
ern side,  the  straits  of  Belleisle,  about  ten  miles  in  width, 
separate  it  from  Labrador;  and  on  the  southwest  it  ia 
about  fifty  miles  distant  from  Cape  Breton,  leaving  a  pas- 
sage of  that  breadth  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrenoe. 

2.  *The  shores  are  generally  bold  and  rugged,  the  sur- 
face mountainous,  and  the  soil  barren ;  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing its  scanty  internal  resources,  Newfoundland  has 
formed  hitherto,  in  a  commercial  view,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  the  British  possessions  in  America.  'The 
surrounding  ocean  is  rich  in  treasure.     Immense  fields 

.  of  ice,  detached  from  the  Arctic  shores,  and  annually 
floated  down  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  island,  convey  on 
their  surface  large  herds  of  seal,  from  which  the  adven- 
turous seamen  draw  valuable  stores  of  oil.  To  the  east 
the  celebrated  bank  of  Newfound! and,  composed  almost 
throughout  of  masses  of  solid  rock,  forms  an  extensive 
fishing  ground  of  600  miles  in  length  and  200  in  breadth. 
Here  the  cod  fishery,  the  most  extensive  fishery  in  the 
world,  has  for  several  centuries  been  constantly  increas- 
ing in  extent,  and  yet  not  the  slightest  diminution  of  its 
fruitfuiness  has  ^ver  been  observed.* 

''  d.  *Soon  after  its  discovery,  Newfoundland  became 
distinguished  for  its  fisheries,  over  which  the  English 
claimed  the  right  of  jurisdiction,  although  the  number  of 
their  vessels  employed  on  the  coast  was  for  a  long  time 
less   than  those  of  the  French  or  the  Spanish.     *Afler 

1  several  onsuccessful  attempts  to  form  a  settlement,  Mr. 
Guy,  an  intelligent  merchant  of  Bristol  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing  a  number  of  infiuential  persons  at  court  to  engage 
in  the  undertaking,  and  in  1610,  having  been  appointed 
governor  of  the  intended  colony,  he  conveyed  thither 
uiirty-nine  persons,  who  constructed  a  dwelling  and  store- 
house, and  formed  the  first  permanent  settlement  on  ths 
island. 

4.  *In  1621  Sir  George  Calvert,  afterwards  Lord  Bal- 
timore, the  founder  of  Maryland,  established  a  Catholio 
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colony  in  Newfoundland,  where  he  resided  a  considerable 
period.  *In  1660  the  French  began  to  form  settlements, 
which  they  fortified,  showing  an  evident  wish  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  whole  island.  *In  1692  their  works  at  ria- 
centia  were  partially  destroyed  by  the  English,  but  in 
1696  they  twice  attacked  St.  John,  and  the  second  time, 
having  gained  possession  of  it,  set  it  on  fire.  Soon  after, 
they  reduced  all  the  English  stations  but  two,  but  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  terminated  the  contest,  and 
restored  every  thing  to  the  same  state  as  before  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities.  , 

5.  *The  war  of  the  succession,  breaking  out  in  1702, 
again  exposed  the  colony  to  the  attacks  of  the  French. 
In  1705  the  British  colonists  were  successfully  attacked, 
and  in  1708  St.  Johns  was  surprised  and  completely  des- 
troyed, and  the  French  became  masters  of  every  English 
station  but  one,  on  the  island.  *The  successes  of  the 
English,  however,  on  the  continent,  enabled  them,  at  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  to  redeem  all  their  losses  in 
this  distant  quarter,  and  Loub  XIV.  was  compelled  to 
yield  up  all  his  possessions  in  Newfoundland,  but  he  re* 
tained  tor  his  subjects  the  right  of  erecting  huts  and 
fishing  stages  on  particular  portions  of  the  coast. 

6.  *In  1729  the  colony  was  withdrawn  from  its  nom- 
inal dependence  on  Nova  Scotia,  from  which  period  until 
1827  the  government  of  the  island  was  administered  by 
naval  commanders  appointed  to  cruise  on  the  fishing  sta- 
tion,  but  who  returned  to  England  during  the  winter. 
Since  1827  the  government  has  been  administered  by 
resident  governors ;  and  in  1832,  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  b  representative  assembly  was 
granted  them. 

7.  'The  present  British  settlements  are  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  island.  ^St.  John,  the  capital,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  roost  eastern  part  of  the  coast,  and  after  all 
its  improvements,  still  bears  the  aspect  of  a  fishing 
statiOD. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ABORiaiNAL   MEXICO. 

1.  *At  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  nearly  analysw. 
the  whole  continent  was  occupied  by  barbarous  and  wan-     uhuumn  ' 
dering  tribes,  of  whose  history  little  that  is  authentic  can     jSS^. 
now  be  learned.     »The  aboriginal  Mexicans,  however,  ••Jm  j£j?" 
differed  essentially  from  the  great  mass  of  the  race  to      leoiw. 
which  they  apparently  belonged.     'They  had  made  consi-  5p^2<j|^ 
derable  advances  in  civilization — were  an  agricultural peo-  •nS!J*K5». 
pie— had  built  flourishing  and  pc^ulous  cities, — and  were 

united  under  a  regular  83r8tem  of  government.     *A  brief  ^ffiSVP 
account  of  their  history,  of  the  state  of  the  arts  among  i^^JSJJ. 
them,  and  of  their  political  institutions,  national  manners, 
and  religion,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  and  useful,  as  it 
will  exhibit  the  human  species  in  a  very  singular  stage  of 
its  upward  progress  firom  barbarism. 

2.  'The  Toltecas,  or  Toltecs,  are  the  most  ancient  Mexi-  ^J^^jf 
can  nation  of  which  history  and  fkble  combined  furnish  \m  from  the  yw 
any  accounts.     The  symbolical  representations,  or  hiero-  jbwtdingaf 
glyphics,  from  which  their  history  is  obtained,  and  which    ^2^ 
were  found  among  the  Mexicans,  represent  that  in  the  year 

472  of  the  Christian  era  they  were  expelled  from  their     472. 
own  country,  called  ToUan,  axtuated  somewhere  to  the 
north  of  Mexico,  and  that,  for  some  time  ailer,  they  led  a 
migratory  and  wandering  life ;  but,  at  the  expiration  of 
104  years,  they  reached  a  place  about  fifty  miles  to  the      676. 
eastward  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  they  remained 
twenty  years.     Thence  they  proceeded  a  short  distance      &M« 
westward,  where  they  founded  a  city,  called,  from  the      667. 
name  of  their  original  country,  ToUan,  or  Tula.*  ii^SuFSu 

d.  *The  Toltecas,   during  their  journeys,  were  con-     Touem. 
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AMALTSW.  ducted  by  chiefe ;  but  after  their  final  oetdemeaty  in  the 
year  667,  their  govemnient  was  changed  into  a  oionarchyi 
\!SS!^Sd  ^hi<^^  lasted  nearly  four  centuries.     'At  the  espiratioD  of 
'^ntfSl^'  ^^  ^"^  ^^^y  ^^  increased  very  considerably  in  nuxnbersi 
naSn^     and  had  built  mcuiy  cities ;  but  when  in  the  height  of 
their  proc^erity,  almost  the  whole  nation  was  destroyed 
by  famine  and  a  pestilence. 
m^miSSm      ^*  'The  bieroglyphicalsymbds,  from  which  the  aooount 
^gtog^J^  of  this  event  is  derived,  represent,  that,  at  a  certain  fes- 
Atarwrfr-    tive  ball  made  by  the  Toltecas,  the  Sad  Lookbig  Demi 
^^^      appeared  to  them,  of  a  gigantic  size,  with  immense  arms, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  their  entertainments,  embraced  and 
suffocated  them ;  that  then  he  appeared  in  the  fi>nn  of  a 
child  with  a  putrid  head,  and  brought  the  plague  ;  and, 
finally,  at  the  persuasion  of  the  same  devil,  they  aban- 
doned the  country  Tula,  and  dispersed  themselves  among 
the  surrounding  nations,  where  they  were  well  reoehred 
on  account  of  th^ir  superior  knowledge  and  civilization. 
*tffaZ£      6.  'About  a  hundred  years  after  the  dispersion  of  tiie 
meonr-tMr  Toltccsy  their  country  was  oocu[Hed  by  the  Chichemecas, 
'SSSmS?''  who  also  came  from  the  north,  and  were  eighteen  months 
'^wMtiST'  on  their  journey.     Although  less  civilized  than  the  Tol- 
^^"'^'^     tecs,  they  had  a  regular  form  of  monarchical  government, 
and  were  less  di^sUng  in  their  manners  than  some  of 
the  neighboring  nations.     They  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  remnant  of  the  Toltecs,  and  intermarried  with  them ; 
the  consequence  of  wluch  was  the  introduction  of  the  arts 
and  knowledge  of  the  Tolteoas,  and  a  change  in  the  Chi- 
«•  JllUJjf^  chemecas,  from  a  hunting  to  an  agricultural  peo{4e.     *ThB 
SMftMffuiMi  Chichemecas  were  soon  after  joined  by  the  Acolhuans, 
tmaj^tk*   likewise  from  the  north ;  after  whioh,  the  history  of  the 
jxua,     ^^^  nations  is  filled  with  uninteresting  accounts  of  petty 
conquests,  civil  wars,  and  rebellions,  until  the  appearanoa 
of  the  Aztecs,  or  Mexicans,  also  of  Indian  origin. 
1160.         6.  *The  latter  are  represented  to  have  left  their  own 
^mS^^  country,  a  great  distance  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
-^^^^     fonua,  in  tfo  year  1160,  by  the  command  of  one  of  their 
deities ;-  and,  after  wandering  fifty.six  years,  to  have  ar- 
rived at  the  city  of  Zumpango,*  in  Um  valley  of  Mexico. 
^SSSSSt^  'During  their  journey,  they  are  supposed  to  have  stopped 
^^3»  some  time  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Gila,  or  San  Fran- 
arAM  *j^    Cisco,  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Colorado ;  where  may 
still  be  found  remains  of  the  buildings  which  they  ara 
said  to  have  constructed.! 


•  OntlMaMteni  AoreoftlMtak«ortiwam*auM.    (See  Map,  p.  fiOB.) 
1  Th«(MonA»tollw|iriiMipaltfcraBmdM»Mi*^  (8m 

lu^  p.  668.)    The  loealltjr  of  tfM  mlika  anntionad  aborv  b  stDl  pat  doim,  on  ^.y^^fn^  aaaps, 
ooOwiOtttfidilsor  ib«Riv«r01UK  tetiM0t«to4»r  Sooom.    iW-u*  dnoMI  M  *' BnlBMdi 
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7.  'Thence  they  proceeded  until  they  came  to  a  place    1 160. 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north-west  from  Chi-  - 


huahua,*  and  now  known  by  the  name  of  Caaa  Grande  ^^  ^SSfS^SiS' 
on  account  of  a  very  large  building  still  extant  there  af'^^j^S*^ 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  universally  attri-   «-  (Cran-dc 
buted  to  the  Aztecs,  by  the  traditions  of  the  country.  cJSh^ 
*Thence  they  proceeded  southward  to^  Culiacan,f  on  a  ji,  n^latm 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  «*  cuutem. 
California  about  the  twenty-fourth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude.    Here  they  made  a  wooden  imaee  of  their  god,  and    »Mge  eon- 
a  chair  of  reeds  and  rushes  tc^  su|^rt  it,  and  also  ap-     twt^tm.. 
pointed  four  priests,  called  the  <<  Servants  of  God,"  to 
carry  it  on  their  shoulders  during  their  subsequent  wan- 
derings. 

8.  *When  the  Aztecs  left  their  original  habitations  they  \Fff^jSSl^ 
consisted  of  six  tribes;  but  at  Culiacan  the   Mexicans  mnifiramtiu 
separated  from  the  other  five,  and,  taking  their  deity  with    n^fSS 
them,  continued  their  journey  alone.    In  the  year  1216  S^Si49ia& 
they  arrived  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,^  where  they  were  at    <»^^***»- 
first  well  received  ;  but  they  were  afterwards  enslaved  by     i^ ,?" 

a  neighboring  prince,  who  claimed  the  territory,  and  who    '  p.  mT' 
was  unwilling  to  have  them  remain    without   paying 
tribute. 

9.  •They  were  finally^  however,  released  from  bcmd-  *^ggggjy 
age,  when  they  resumed  their  wanderings,  which  they    JJ|JJ^^ 
continued  until  the  year  1825,  when  they  came  to  a  place  jhom  (^^Mr 
on  the  borders  of  a  lake,  where  the  eagle  that  had  guided  ^'^SLm. 
them  in  their  journeys  rested  upon  a  nopal,:|:  where  it     1325. 
shortly  afterwards  died.     This  was  the  sign  given  them 

by  their  oracle,  designating  the  place  where  they  were 
finally  to  settle ;  and  as  soon  as  they  bad  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  spot,  they  erected  an  altar  to  the  god  whom 
tiiey  worshipped.     *The  city  which  they  built  here  was  f.  ^>^^y 
first  called  Tenoehii^nj  and  afterwards  Mexko,^  signi-  finmauiv 
fying  the  place  t3i  MexUH,  the  name  of  the  Mexican  god     '^^'^ 
of  war. 

10.  "During  the  time  which  intervened  from  the  found-  «.  TtoMgi-: 
ing  of  Mexico  to  the  conquest  by  the  Spaniards,  a  period  nSf^wMiinr 
of  nearty  two  hundred  years,  the  Mexicans  went  on  gra*  SCmSmmmx 
dually  increasing  in  power  and  resources,  and,  by  con-    simdtriiB. 
quest  and  alliances,  Uiey  extended  their  dominion,  not 

•  Ckikuakmi,  Che  cspltel  of  «h«  ftBto  of  ilM  nme  nune,  b  iMarly  TOO  mUM  M.W.  from  tha 
cttT  of  UaiBf^    (Sm  liap,  p.  66S. )     (1>r»iMMnic«d  ChM-ooah-ooah.) 

t  OOiaaiM  to  aa  old  eity  in  ttM  ftato  of  Slualoa,  pleanatly  altiutod  on  Um  south  M»  of  • 
siTor  of  the  auM  name,  about  ibrty  mUea  from  its  entrance  into  tlia  Oolf  of  CalUbrnia. 

I  The  nopaL  leaeHa  optmiiiu  or  Indiia  flg,)  is  tha  pfaaion  whleh  the  Insect  Hm*  P>«*MeB 
Uia  eoohtneal  is  twed.  The  ooehlnaal,  now  an  important  artiole  of  eomneree,  is  tened  mm 
Ifae  dead  Inteet,  and  la  na«|  ftr  giving  red  colon,  especlillj  orimson  and  aoarlet,  and  ftv  r- 
ImEcamKlne* 

f  BMNotandMiVlfbUS.    Ate  Xap,  p.  S6a> 
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AifiLTBis.  only  over  the  other  Aztec  tribes  which  had  accompanied 

"■"■""  them  during  most  of  their  wanderings,  and  which  after. 

wards  settled  around  them,  but  also  over  other  tribes  or 
nations  tliat  spoke  languages  different  from  the  Aztec  or 

Mexican. 
LMUun^       11.  'Previous  to  their  settlemeDt  in  the    valley    of 
'SSJS^ftL  Mexico^  the  Mexicans  continued  unacqoainted  with  regal 
jlgS^SSTf?  dominion,  and  were  governed  in  peace,  and  conducted  in 
"^Stwrr*^  war,  by  such  as  were  entitled  to  pre-eminence  by  their 
wisdom  or  their  valor ;  but  afler  their  power  and  territo- 
ries  became  extensive,   the  supreme   authority   finally 
centred  in  a  single  individual ;  and  when  die  Spaniards, 
under  Ck>rtez,  invaded  the  country,  Montezuma  was  the 
ninth  monarch  in  order  who  had  swayed  the  Mexican 
i^7%§ktM«ri^  Boeptre,  not  by  hereditary  right,  but  by  Section.     *The 
iSmiImSmS^  accounts  given  of  all*  this  history,  in  the  hierogl}rphic 
writings  of  the  Mexicans,  and  which  have  been  fiuthfuHy 
translated  by  Spanish  writers,  are  minute  and  circumstan- 
tial ;  but  the  details  wo'uld  possess  little  interest  ibr  as. 
&  Tkeai-        12.  'According  to  the  histories  preserved  by  the  Mexi- 
*jSSSiiS^  cans,*  the  Tolteos  were  more  polished  than  the  unions 
**SSi&;     which  succeeded  them  ;  insomuch  that,  in  after  ages,  it 
was  customary  to  distinguish  people  of  learning  and 
ingenuity,  by  the  name  of  Tolteeas.    They  understood 
the  art  c^  working  in  gold  and  silver,  and  possessed  gamt 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  of  astronomy  and  chronology. 
^4.  mrir    *k  is  supposed  that  about  a  hundred  years  before  the 
*SSS£mr  Christian  era  they  observed  the  difference  between  the 
solar  and  the  civil  year ;  supplying  the  defect,  as  we  do, 
by  the  addition  of  a  day  once  in  four  years. 
«•  Jg^JSi^      ^^'  ^'^^  ^^  ^^  painting,  which  was  derived  from  the 
made  iff  a»M  Toltecs,  was  much  practised  by  the  Mexicans,  as  it  was 
mti^^ani-  ^y  j^y  means  of  paintings  that  they  recorded  their  histo- 
*•  g*«|gg«'  ries.     *Some  of  these  paintings  contained  an  account  of 
pidmttng9'    particular  historical  events ;   some  were  mythological ; 
some  were  codes  of  laws ;  while  others  were  astronomical 
-—on  which  were  represented  their  calendar,  the  position 
T  MMrqf  of  the  stars,  changes  of  tbe  moon,  and  eclipses.     'Great 
^^k^vS''  numbers  of  these  were  burned  by  the  superstitious  Span- 
ojujumb.  igj^  y^^Q  imagined  that  they  contained  some  emblems  of 
heathen  worship. 

ViriuiiffS       ^**  *^^  "***  valuable  collection  of  these  picture  writ- 

i«0toAfwv  ings,  which  has  been  preserved,  is  divided  into  three  parts. 

The  first  contains  the  entire  history  of  the  Mexican  em> 

pire.     The  second  ia  a  tribute-roll,  representing  what 

^UmnstooklMawrtookedthaAtiM  MnU^nt  hmn  •pokenof  wcrra  AtfiMu;  altbomh  th* 
ma  Mtrittmi  ii  now  applied  tQ  Um  pnawt  tnhaWfante  of  MyxSoo^  dMovnteota  of  Um 
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each  oonqaered  town  paid  into  the  royal  treasury.     The    1590. 
third  is  a  code  of  the  domestic^  political,  aad   military 
institutions  t^  the  Mexicans.     ^There  were  likewise  ireo-  i.  6f««rai>A(- 
graphical  paintings,  or  maps,  which  showed  the  bounda-       <«^r 
ries  of  states,  the  situation  of  places,  the  direction  of 
the  coasts,  and  the  courses  of  rivers.     Cortez  was  shown 
maps  of  almost  the  entire  coast  on  the  Ghilf  of  Mexico. 
*Tliese  paintings  were  executed  on  skins,  on  cloth  made  ^JJJJ^S" 
of  the  thread  of  the  aloe,  or  a  kind  of  palm,  on  the  bark  of   rAaMfSES- 
trees  prepared  with  gum,  and  upon  paper ;  which  last  was    ofecuted. 
made  of  the  leaves  of  a  kind  of  aloe,  steeped  like  hemp, 
and  afterwards  washed,  stretched,  and  smoothed.     *From  Jv^'JJSS? 
these  symbolical  paintings,  aided  by  tiaditionary  songs 
and  narratives,  the   Mexican  children   were  diligently 
instructed  in  the  hiaKoryy  mythology,  religious  rites,  laws, 
and  customs  of  the  nation. 

15.  *But  in  sculpture,  casting  of  metals,  and  mosaic  *'^J^^ 
work,*  the  Mexicans  attained  greater  per^tion  than  in   among  th4 
painting.     They   had  sculptors  among  them  when  th'ey 

left  their  native  country;  and  many  of  the  Toltecan 
statues  were  preserved  till  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
Statues  were  made  of  clay,  wood,  and  stone ;  and  the 
instruments  employed  were  chisels  of  copper  and  of  iSint. 
•The  number  of  these  statues  is  almost  incredible  ;  but  tSUS^  ft 
80  active  were  the  Spanish  pnests  m  destroymg  them,  armiimi$. 
that  there  are  now  few  vestiges  of  them  remaixdng.  The 
foundation  of  the  first  church  in  Mexico  was  laid  with 
idols,  when  many  thousand  statues  of  the  Mexican  gods 
were  broken  in  pieces. 

16.  •Clavigerof  asserts  that  « the  miracles  produced  by  Jo^JJ^JJJ 
the  Mexicans  in  the  casting  of  metals  would  not  be  credi-  JJJ^f^^ 
ble,  if,  besides  the  testimony  of  those  who  saw  them,  a    Mesieana. 
great  number  of  curiosities  of  this  kind  had  not  been  sent 

from  Mexico  to  Burope.     The  works  of  gold  and  silver, 

gent  as  presents  .from  the  conqueror  Cortez  to  Charles  V., 

filled  the  goldsmiths  of  Europe  with  astonishment ;  who, 

as  several  authors  of  that  period  assert,  declared  that  they 

were  altogether  inimitable.     'This  wonderful   art,   for-  '^^^ff^ff 

merly  practised  by  the  Toltecas,  the  invention  of  wiiich 

they  ascribed  to  one  of  their  gods,  has  been  entirely  lost 

by  the  debasement  of  the  Indians,  and  the  indolent  neglect 

of  the  Spaniards." 

■■  ...  ■     ■ « 

*  JVoioe  uwrk  is  aa  M»cmbI«0B  of  Uttle  pieoM  of  j;Imi,  mMble,  pncitms  «toB9a.&e..  of  vari- 
ous eolort,  oemoited  on  a  ground  of  stdeoo  or  plaater,  in  Boxih  a  mansflr  as  to  fanitato  toe  oolois 
and  gtadations  of  palallBK. 

t  ClavigerOf  a natfyo  of  Vera  Crua,  In  Mexico,  in  which  ootuxtxj  ha xaslded  thiity-sftKyaaM, 
was  born  aboai  th«  year  1720.  Bemir  a  Jesuit,  on  Um  expnlaioh  of  his  ordm  fhia  Anenialio 
■attlad  in  Itai^.  whora  be  employed  himself  la  wdtlng  afilstory  of  liwjfio,  whisb  was  pobUiftea 
In  1780  and  1781,  in  four  Tolumes  oetoTO. 
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AHiXTBis.       17.  ^Aoorta,  another  writer,  qteaking  of  tiie  mosaio 
1.  Aeo»ta'9    vorks  of  the  Mexicao  anistSy  made  of  the  feathers  of 

tSSSewirli  hirds,  says :    ''  It  is  wonderful  how  it  was  pcesible  to 

<rt^MMF4-  execute  works  so  fine,  and  so  equal,  that  they  appear  the 

perforaiance  of  the  pencil.     Some  Indians,  who  are  aUe 

artists,  copy  whatever  is  painted,  so  exactly,  with  plumage, 

that  they  rival  the  best  painters  of  Spain." 

umrnSSng      ^^'  *'^®  Mexioans  had  some  knowledge  of  arehitee* 

«**mKS5.  ture;  and  the  ruins  of  edifices  still  remain,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  th^n  previous  to 

^£$J*Sf'  ^^  cirrival  in  the  valley  of  Mexico.  'When  the  city  of 
SZiM^  MeKi<^  came  to  its  perfection,  the  houses  of  the  principal 
people  were  large,  of  two  or  nwre  stories,  and  constructed 
of  stone  and  mortar.  The  roofs  were  flat  and  terraced ; 
the  floors  were  smoothly  paved  with  plaster;  and  the 
exterior  walls  were  so  well  whitened  and  policed,  that 
they  appeared,  to  the  excited  imaginations  of  the  Span- 
iards, when  viewed  from  a  distance,  to  have  been  con- 
structed of  silver. 

ftirwSSy  ^^'  *'^^®  ''^^^  remarkable  examples  of  Mexican  archi- 
tecture, however,  were  their  aqueducts ;  two  of  whieb, 
constructed  of  stone  and  cement,  conveyed  the  water  to 
the  capital,  from  the  distance  of  two  miles.  *The  number 
and  the  greatness  of  the  Mexican  cities  have  probably 
been  mucn  exaggerated  by  the  early  Spanish  writers,  but 
still  they  were  cities  of  such  consequence  as  are  fbund 
only  among  people  who  have  made  considerable  progress 

^JiSPSS^  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.     'From  all  accounts,  we  can 

MtxiM.     hardly  suppose  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  to  have 

contained   fewer  than  sixty  thousand   inhabitants;    and 

some  authorities  estimate  the  number  at  several  hundred 

thousand. 

J^^ggJJteg       20.  *From  the  foundation  of  the  Mexican  monarchy  to 

^''mu^  ^e  accession  of  Montezuma  to  the  throne,  the  political 
institutions  of  the  Mexicans  appear  to  have  undergone  but 

**JjSw»"  ^V^  changes.     'Tbe  government  was  an  elective  monar- 


^.Jtartetm 
eUin, 


chy,  and  the  right  of  election  seems  to  have  been  origin- 

.  ally  vested  in  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility,  but  after- 

wards  to  have  been  confined  to  six  of  the  most  powerful,  of 

whomthechiefeof  Tezcucoand  Tacubawere  alu^ays  two. 

omS^  *Th®  jurisdiction  of  the  crown  was  exiremely  limited,  and 

onwm,     all  real  and  effective  authority  remained  in  the  hands  of 

J*^^^g-^the  nobles.     "By  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire,  it  was 

ihAtm^trt.  provided  that  the  king  should  not  determine  concerning 

any  point  of  general  importance,  without  the  approbation 

of  a  council  composed  of  the  prime  nobility. 

»  ojto^      21.  "The  nobles,  possessed  of  ample  territories,  were 

'**'*'^'     divided  into  several  classes ;  to  eaoh  of  which  peouitar 
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titles  of  honcMr  belonged.  .  It  is  stated  by  an  author  of    1590. 

credibility  that  there  were,  in  the  Mexican  dominions, 

thirty  nobles  of  the  highest  rank,  each  of  whom  had  in 
his  territories  about  a  hundred  thousand  people;  and 
subordinate  to  these  were  about  three  thousand  nobles  of 
a  lower  class.  Some  of  the  titles  of  nobility  descended 
from  father  to  son  in  perpetual  succession  ;  others  were 
annexed  to  particular  offices,  or  conferred  during  life,  as 
marks  of  personal  distinction. 

22.  'Below  the  inferior  nobles  was  the  great  body  of  i.  condMom 
the  people,  who  were  in  a  most  humiliating  state.      *The  tolS^^Sf 
better  class  of  these  resembled,  in  condition,  those  pea- .  JHH^^,^ 
sants  who,  under  vanous  denommations,  were  considered,       «>«»• 
in  £un^,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  system,^  i-Scep.  m. 
as  instruments  of  labor  attached  to  the  soil,  and  transfer. 

able  with  it  from  one  proprietor  to  another.     •Others,  of  b^JJjJJJSf 
an  inferior  class,  reduced  to  the  lowest  form  of  subjec-       cum, 
tion,  felt  all  the  rigors  of  domestic  servitude.     Their  con- 
dition was  held  to  be  so  vile,  and  their  lives  deemed  of  so 
little  value,  that  a  person  who  killed  one  of  them  was  not 
subjected  to  any  punishment.     *So  distinct  and  firmly  ^  ^^U'SSl 
established  were  the  various  gradations  of  rank,  from  the  trudathm. 
monarch  down  to  the  meanest  subject,  and  so  scrupulous 
was  each  class  in  the  exactions  of  courtesy  and  respect 
from  inferiors,  that  the  genius  and  idioms  of  the  language 
became  strongly  influenced  by  it. 

23.  *It  is  probable  that  while  the  power  of  the  Mexican  s.  ^^^^^^j^ 
monarch  continued  to  be  limited,  it  was  exercised  with  ayiMesiam 
little  ostentation ;  but  that,  as  his  authority  became  more    "•**"****•'• 
extensive,  the  splendor  of  the  government  increased.     'It  \^^jf^ 
was  in  this  last  state  that  the  Spaniards  beheld  it ;  for  jSSSmmm. 
Montezuma,  disregarding  the  ancient  laws,  and  violating 

the  rights  of  the  nobility,  had  introduced  a  pure  despotism, 

and  reduced  his  subjects,  of  every  order,  to  the  level  of 

slaves.      'The    following    passages,   selected   from    the  Jj^^S/SS 

writings  of  the  Abbe  Clavigero,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  2vSj5JSJ.. 

state  of  the  ancient  capital,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 

monarch  who  governed  it  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  con- ' 

quest. 

24.  '^'  All  the  servants  of  Montezuma's  palace  consisted  &  montmw 
of  persons  of  rank.     Besides  those  who  constantly  lived  in   s^SSSrp 
it,  every  morning  six  hundred  feudatory  lords  and  nobles    *•*'  ** 
came  to  pay  court  to  him.     They  passed  the  whole  day 

in  the  antechamber,  where  none  of  their  servants  were 
permitted  to  enter,— conversing  in  a  low  voice,  and  await- 
mg  the  orders  of  their  sovereign.  The  servants  who  ac 
oompanied  these  lords  were  so  numerous  as  to  occupy 
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AXAvnid.  three  small  courts  of  the  palace^  and  many  waited  in  the 
streets. 

i^^SS?*      2^-  "*  y^^  women  about  the  court  were  not  leas  in 
number,  including  those  of  rank,  servants,  and  slaves. 
All  this  numerous  female  tribe  lived  shut  up  in  a  kijid  of 
seraglio,  under  the  care  of  some  noble  matrons,   who 
watched  over  their  conduct ;   as  these  kings  were  ex- 
tremely jealous,  and*every  piece  of  misconduct  which 
happened  in  the   palace,  however  slight,  was  sevei^lj 
punished.     Of  these  women,  the  king  retained  those  who 
pleased  him ;  the  others  he  gave  away,  as  a  recompense 
for  the  services  of  his  vassals. 
U^SHSJS^      26.  •«  The  forms  and  ceremonials  introduced  at  court 
^S^P  ^®^  another  effect  of  the  despotism  of  Montezuma.     No 
Mottteztmut.  one  would  enter  the  palace,  either  to  serve  the  king,  or  to 
confer  with  him  on  any  business,  without  pulling  off  his 
shoes  and  stockings  at  the  gate.     No  person  was  allowed  to 
appear  before  the  king  in  any  pompous  dress,  as  it  was 
deemed  a  want  of  respect  to  majesty  ;  consequently  the 
greatest  lords,  excepting  the  nearest  relations  of  the  king, 
stripped  themselves  of  the  rich  dress  which  they  wore,  or 
at  least  covered  it  widi  one  more  ordinary,  to  show  their 
humility  befbre  him. 

^JSSSStf      ^'^^  •"  All  persons,  on  entering  the  hall  of  audience, 
^tZgl&  ^^^  ^®^°^®  speaking  to  the  king,  made  three  bows ;  saying, 

at  the  first,  *  Lord ;'  at  the  second,  '  my  Lord ;'  and  at  the 

third,  'great  Lord.'  They  spoke  low,  and  with  the  head 
inclined,  and  received  the  answer  which  the  king  gave 
them,  by  means  of  his  secretaries,  as  attentively  and 
humbly  as  if  it  had  been  the  voice  of  an  oracle.  In 
taking  leave,  no  person  ever  turned  his  back  upon  the 
throne. 

*»SS,1S5f'      ^-  *"  The  audiencchall  served  also  for  the  dining. 

^^   room.     The  table  of  the  monarch  was  a  large  pillow,  and 

his  seat  a  ]ow  chair.    The  table-cloth,  napkins,  and  towels 

were  of  cotton,  but  very  fine,  white,  and  always  perfectly 

a^         ^f^\    '^^^  kitchen  utensils  were  of  the  earthenware  of 

■iSyip?'  Cholula,*but  none  of  these  things  ever  served  the  monarch 

p  6w.      more  than  once ;  as,  immediately  after,  he  gave  them  to 

cm  of  his  nobles.     The  cups  in  which  his  chocolate  and 

<rther  drinks  were  prepared,  were  of  gold,  or  some  beau. 

tiful  sea-shell,  or  naturally  formed  vessels  curiously  Tar- 

Dished.  "^ 

*S15S7      ^^*  l"'^^^  number  and  variety  of  dishes  at  his  table 
•5J52/   wnazed  the  Spaniards  who  saw  them.     Cortez  says  that 

.  ^^  w       ^.  ?  «^^^r^  ^^  ^*^'  ^^  *  S^^^  ^«"'  ^^  ^*t  them  wew 

^JiSiSi*  S^^  ^^  «very  kind  of  game,  fish,  fruit,  and  herbs  of 

irt*..      that  country.     •Three  or  four  hundred  noble  youth. 
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carried  this  dinner  in  fonn ;  presented  it  as  soon  as  the    \S9^* 

king  sat  dawn  at  table,  and  immediately  retired ;  and, 

that  it  might  not  grow  cold,  every  dish  was  accompanied 
with  its  ohafmg^ish. 

30.  *"  The  king  marked,  with  a  rod  which  he  had  in  'jggjgyff 
his  hand,  the  meats  which  he  chose,  and  the  rest  were    tatut  ^ 
distributed  among  the  nobles  who  were  in  the  ante-cham. 

ber.  Before  he  sat  down,  four  of  the  most  beautiful  wo- 
men of  his  seraglio  presented  water  to  him  to  wash  his 
hands,  and  continued  standing  all  the  time  of  his  dinner, 
together  with  six  of  his  principal  ministers,  and  his 
carver.  'He  frequently  heard  music  during  the  time  of  «.  JJJL^J*** 
his  meal,  and  was  entertained  with  the  humorous  sayings  SjSSSi. 
of  some  deformed  men  whom  he  kept  out  of  mere  state. 
He  showed  much  satisfaction  in  hearing  them,  and  obser. 
ved  that,  among  their  jests,  they  frequently  pronounced 
some  important  truth. 

31.  '"When  he  went  abroad  he  was  carried  on  the  ^-^^SJ^SS! 
shoulders  of  the  nobles,  in  a  litter  covered  with  a  rich    wlSSSfc 
canopy,  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  courtiers :  axld 
wherever  he  passed,  all  persons  stopped  with  their  eyes 

shut,  as  if  they  feared  to  be  dazzled  by  the  splendors  of 
royalty.  When  he  alighted  from  the  litter,  to  walk  on 
foot,  carpets  were  spread  before  him  that  he  might  not 
touch  the  earth  with  his  feet.'' 

32  *ln  closing  this  glowing  description  by  Clavigero,  it  ^Jl^SV^ 
should  be  remarked  that  we  ought  not  to  judge  of  the   canpeopu, 
prosperity  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mexico  by  what 
has  been  said  of  its  emperor,  its  court,  and  its  capital. 
•Despotism  had  there  produced  those  fatal  effects  which  it  '^^Jjjyf 
produces  every  where.     The  whole  state  was  sacrificed 
to  the  capricious  pleasures  and  magnificence  of  a  small 
number  of  people.     'And  although  the  particulars  which  i  charaeur 
have  been  mentioned  exhibit  tlie  Mexicans  as  a  people  1Sww<ir/Atf 
considerably  refined,  yet  other  circumstances  show  that    '•^'"*~- 
their  character,  and  many  of  their  institutions,  did  not 
differ  greatly  from  those  of  other  inhabitants  of  America. 

33.  ''Like  the  rude  tribes  around  them,  the  Mexicans  t  tmt 
were  almost  constantly  engaged  in  war,  which  they  car- 
ried on  to  gratify  their  vengeance  by  shedding  the  blood 
of  their  enemies.  'All  the  prisoners  taken  in  battle  were  h/lfH^Sii 
sacrificed  without  meroy,  and  their  flesh  was  devoured 
with  the  same  barbarous  joy  as  among  the  fiercest  savages. 
Sometimes  their  principal  warriors  dressed  themselves  in 
the  skins  of  their  unhappy  victims,  and  danced  about  the 
streets,  boasting  of  their  own  valor,  and  exulting  over  ^  ^^ 
their  enemies*  "SSSS 

84.  •It  is  supposed  that  neither  the  Toltecs  nor  the  Chi-      tutM 
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jjuhYstB^  cbemecas  pennitted  human  sacrificefl;  and  that  it  was 
reserved  to  the  Aztec  race  to  institute  the  abominable 


V  practice.     'Of  the  number  of  victinw  annually  destroyed 
in  this  way,  we  have  different  and  contradictory  accounts. 
^aSSSof  ^^v^^*^  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  leas  than 
twenty  thousand,  while  other  writerumake  it  much  more. 
•.(V^zmmw*  'Zumaraga,  the  first  bishop  of  Mexico,  supposes  that,  in 
that  cafMtal  alone,  more  than  twenty  thousand  victims  were 
\JSS%i   annually  sacrificed.      ^Some  authors,  quoted  by  Gomara, 
<''"***'    say  that  fifty  thousand  were  annually  sacrificed  in  difier- 
ffgrimiitr*  ®°^  parts  of  the  empire.      *Acosta  says  that  there  was  a 
certain  day  of  the  year  on  which  they  sacrificed  five 
thousand  victims,  and  another  oa  which  they  sacrificed 
twenty  thousand. 
rne^MMjh      35.  *In  the  oonsecrati(m  of  the  great  temple  of  the 
trtta  tempu  Mexicans,  dedicated  to  the  sun,  which,  it  is  related,  took 
tmf.      place  under  the  reign  of  the  predecessor  of  Montezuma, 
it  is  asserted  by  numerous  historians,  that  its  walls  and 
stairways,  its  altars  and  shrines,  were  consecrated  with 
the  blood  of  more  than  gixty  thousand  victims;  and  that 
T.cwirfiwfaii  six  ndttions  of  people  attended  at  the  sacrifice,      ^hese 
^imoLm    accounts  are  probably  greatly  exaggerated  ;  but  suffitcient 
is  known,  with  certainty,  to  prove  that  som^  thousands  of 
immortal  beings  were  annually  immolated  to  a  blind  and 
bloody  idolatry. 


CHAPTER  n. 

COLONIAL  HISTORY  OP  MEXICO." 


1,  'A  brief  account  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  the  J^^gjl 
Spaniards,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Bixtoenlh  century,  has     <MBr«- 
already    been    given."     The    conquest   vested   the   SOve-,.a„^m 
reignty   of^he    country  in   the  crown    of  Spain,   which 
guarantied  that,  on   no   account  should  it   bo   separated, 
Wholly  or  in  part,  from  the  Spanish  monarchy. 


Viisttiat—       jii„. ..,„■■  -  . 

■tanilH  nrlMT  i>f  clbuta  I7  v)J^  ta  lUMlngBl^d  tKn  Bun  <*W  «^^ 
TIm  AsdM  HomMlH,  ■jW  Binndiw  (l»  whsla  of  Sooth  AiHrtaa  ud  Hi*  IMfamna  ct 

tho  HOC  and  mot,  bnl  itUI  M«tnla«  UHlr  dlncdoa  Minrdi  Iha  uortb,  Ihto  ts'tfeo  eontro  oa 
ImmnH  pMAn  o>  roMr Jwl,  tntanKtrd  br  Uh  Ufhat  pDlaa  Bid  lUiH  0(  lb*  pMl  mooB- 
Mb  tbaia  b*  >likb  it  fi  nTOonwlt  but  nimt.  In  tfao  nan  oonlml  puti,  to  At  bdtfil  oT 
7000bMobiml)itl*n1aftb*>o*.    In  ■  nllv  "f  thta  toblo-lud,  M  u  tlmttm  of  noTM, 

krttsotedUHdtfofiimoo.   (smtap) 

.. .  ...._  _..,_  .,^  (^  tflMtof  B«cnpUnl  paUkiii  <o  atntnUBd  br  t^ 

Ulo,  BpantboooMTBoadinMondodlTtltH^nnnBOiUi 
■  tbo  loni  of  Uh  000.    On  tbo  mooW  fty  V™  Uioi,  tin 

,  ,     .  „         B.    n*  pluktt  of  tbo  Tn^lu  on  tselioDfod,  ot  on 

iBf ;  tta«  OBD,  UCAlfblt  L ,  -  . 

•«•  oDBOnhn*,  Oion  la  B«tM  not  of  noMon,  ud  HitJo  laxottut^  of  ■■■■■M'"  ■ 

I^Bt  ftUow  oocb  aOtn  to  ooJKn  meot^on,  i«cb  onMoloil  Htm  tbo  not  bj  »T>ttlo  iMj 
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AifALYBtt*      2.  ^The  Catholic  religion,  introduced  into  the  country 
by  the  Spanish  invaders,  was  the  only  religion  that  was 
"•JTSfESflf  tolerated  in  Mexico  durini;  the  whole  period  of  its  colo- 
iiurodue<d    nial  existencc.     'In  a  few  years  after  the  conquest,  four 
^eSSofuu'  millions  of  the  natives  were  induced,  by  fraud  and  fi>rce, 
c^Mtenfty  ^q  embrace  Christianity.     But  although  they  changed 
their  profession,  their  faith  has  remained  essentially   the 
same.     They  know  little  of  religion  but  its  exterior  £>nns 
of  worship,  and  many  of  them  are  believed  still  to  retain 
a  secret  veneration  for  their  ancient  idols. 
\SmSSm^      ^'  *^^^  establishment  of  a  colonial  government  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  bondage  of  the  natives,  who.  were  reduced 
*i£2£jf3f"  ^  *^®  "^^^  cruel  and  humiliating  form  of  slavery.     •Al- 
«^joe>«-    though  by  the  labors  and  influence  of  the  worthy  Las 
Casas*  they  were  finally  invested  with  a  few  recognized 

hiUt,  whick  appMT  to  h«?e  fomed,  «fc  flome  dLsteni  period^  th«  Iwdni  ofsn  Immenn  chala  of 


Svoh,  irlUi  MMDtt  sU^lit  TBTlatioQB,  b  the  Kerwral  ^lancter  of  the  t&blc-lands  of  the  tnterfor. 
Wherarer  there  U  w«ter  there  to  fortili^ ;  bot  the  liTere  are  few  and  inrisniioe&i  in  oonpwi- 
aon  with  the  majeetic  xirere  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  iutenrals  the  son  pMchas,  in  liea 
of  enriching  the  eolL  High  and  barren  plidnB  of  eand,  firom  which  toolated  uoaataloe  riee  to 
the  tegions  of  perpetnal  snow,  occupy  a  large  ptnrdon  ot  the  interior  of  .Northern  Mezleo ;  nor 
does  nature  recover  her  wonted  vigor,  until  the  Rtreams  which  filter  from  the  Andee  axe  eufll- 
eienttj  Ibrmed  to  df^nse  moiJture  on  their  paaouce  to  the  ocean.  As  the  eastern  bisaeh  of 
tlw  Andes  gradually  diaappeara,  the  spaoe  fiurtiiiaed  by  theee  stroama  becomes  mom  eztcarive, 
untfl,  in  Texas,  a  low  but  well  wooded  country,  rich  in  bcaadfnl  riTezs,  takes  the  p1a«c  of 
the  dreary  vUppu  of  Che  interior.  Almost  all  the  fruits  of  fiuxepe  succeed  w«U  on  the  table- 
lands, while,  bordering  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Q^ulf  of  MexirOi  tropical  fktiits  are 
found  In  abundance.  The  whole  eastern  ceesL  extending  back  to  that  pcdnt  in  the  slope  of 
the  moontelns  at  which  tropical  Arolts  coase  to  tiurive,  is  susceptiMa  of  the  highest  nsltlTation. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Mexico  is  greater  than  that  cf  any  other  country  on  the  ^obe.  Peru, 
indeed,  offots  gold  in  greater  abundance,  but  Mexico  lias  produced  more  silver  than  all  the  rrat 
of  the  wwld  united.  The  number  of  the  silver  mines  which  have  been  worked,  or  are  sdll 
worked,  is  supposed  to  exceed  Uiree  thousand ;  some  of  which  are  very  productive,  but  the 
profits  of  others  are  uncertain.  The  most  remarlcable  mine  was  that  of  ValaiMiana,  andaztaken 
by  a  poor  man,  who,  afler  a  firuitless  trial  of  eleven  yeata,  came  at  length  upon  a  gtestt  vein, 
wlii«h,  fsr  more  than  thirty  yous,  yielded  more  than  two  millions  of  douan  aimnally.  laune- 
diately  previous  to  the  Mexican  rav<Atttion,  the  annual  prodnee  of  the  silver  mines  of  Mexico 
was  esdmated  at  about  twenty  millions  of  doUars ;  but  since  the  revolution  the  annual  aventge 
has  been  only  about  twel^  milUons. 

As  there  are  no  oanali,  and  fbw  navigable  rivers  in  the  populous  portioBS  of  Me«^,  the 
means  of  eommunloatian  are  at  pnsent  veiy  ddSmtiv«.  The  roads  are  miserable,  wheel  ear- 
ziages  are  seaioelj  known,  and  the  prodnee  of  the  country  is  oonveyed  almost  wholly  on 
the  baekt  of  mutoa.  For  most  of  Che  eonntiy  there  is  no  home  market,  and  therefore  thare  is 
little  eneooragsgnent  for  Uulustry,  beyond  the  prodtaction  of  the  mere  necessaries  of  life.  U  is 
probabia  that  Maxloo  wiil  not  soon  become  muoh  of  a  manuftcturing  country,  and  a  grv«t 
martdme  power  she  cannot  be,  Ibr  her  ports  on  the  Atlantic  side  are  hareiy  snfflclent  far  the 
purpeaae  «f  oammeree.  The  opening  of  good  roads,  and  other  means  of  oomnumloation,  aeems 
to  be  the  wisest  course  of  policy  pointed  out  to  Mexico  by  the  natural  peculiarities  of  her  eita- 
alieo.  This  wiaold  make  her  minend  wealth,  partieolarly  In  Iron  and  the  coarser  metala,  more 
mrodoellve,  and  would  doubtless,  in  Um  end,  render  her  ona  of  the  liohestagrioialtural  nations 
m  the  world. 

*  Bartkolamtm  dt  Uu  Chaos,  so  Amoos  in  the  aanals  of  the  New  Worid,  was  bom  at  Serille, 
of  a  noble  ftmily,  in  tiie  vear  1474 ;  and  at  the  aga  of  nineteen  aeesimpaaled  Ids  Ather  in  the 
test  TQFaca  mads  by  Cotambns.  The  mildness  and  simplicity  of  Urn  Indiana  a&«ted  him 
daeplj,  and.  on  his  rstnm  to  Spain,  he  embnoed  the  ecffleaisitJeal  profeasioB,  that  he  might 
labor  as  a  mtmVmary  in  the  western  hemisphere.  But  he  soon  began  to  feel  less  fbr  the  saper> 
atWons  of  Ifae  natives  than  Ibr  the  oruelties  practised  upon  them  by  his  remorseless  oouatry- 
men;  and  twalvu  times  he  oroesed  the  oeeaa  to  plead  at  the  feoi  of  the  Spantoh  throne  the  oauae 
of  the  wietehed  Indians.  In  the  hope  of  striking  awe  by  a  character  zaverBd  among  the  Spa^* 
larda,  he  aeeeptod  the  biahopsie  of  Chiapa  in  Mexioo ;  but,  eonvioced  at  length  that  his  dlgni^ 
^ms  an  hisaflMent  haniar  against  the  eroclliy  and  avnifoe  whioh  he  designed  to  check,  he  re- 
rf  Ua  sea  in  Ittl,  Ond  returned  to  his  native  coontiT.  It  was  then  that  this  ooutafeooa, 
dislnteiested  man,  aaeoaed  his  eonntiy  beOMe  the  tfibnnal  of  the  whole  univecaa.  In  hie 
flf  Hw  ^yrasny  of  the  Spaniards  In  Ameiien,  he  accuses  them  of  having  destsajwd,  fif* 
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^gbts»  yetnhey  wete  stOl  considered  as  Tasaais  of  the    IM^ 

crown,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  goyernors  of  the 

dtstriota  in  which  they  resided,  were  obliged  to  labor  at 
regular  periods,  either  in  the  fields  or  in  the  mines. 

4.  'This    indirect    slavery    was  gradually  abolished  1^2!Sn& 
abont  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  owing  to     •utvery, 
the  increasing  abundance  and  cheapness  of  native  labor; 

yet  the  Indians  were  still  deprived,  by  the  Spanish  laws,  ^^^gUJ^^' 
of  all  the  valuable  privileges  of  citizens, — ^were  treated  wuive$, 
as  minors  under  the  tutelage  of  their  superior&-><x>uld 
make  no  contract  beyond  the  value  of  ten  pounds — ^were 
forbidden  to  marry  with  the  whites^-^were  prohibited  the 
use  of  fire-arms^  and  were  ruled  by  petty  magistrates 
appointed  by  the  government,  which  seemed  to  aim  at 
keeping  the  native  population  in  poverty  and  barbarism. 

5.  'Degenerated  from  the  rank  which  they  held  in  the  ^(JSSSSS^ 
day&of  Montezuma,  banished  into  the  most  barren  dis-  JJJi'SSK! 
triets,  where  their  indolence  gained  for  th^m  only  a  pre-  ^^f^^ 
carious  subsistence,  or,  as  beggars,  swarming  the  streets  of   furmUtJ. 
the  cities,  basking  in  the  sun  during  the  day,  and  passing 

the  night  in  the  open  air,  they  afi^rded,  during  the  long 
period  of  the. Spanish  rule,  a  melanch<^y  example  of  that 
general  degnidation  which  the  government  of  Spain 
brought  upon  the  natives  of  all  the  Spanish  Amerisan 
colonies. 

0.  'Nor  was  the  colonial  goverome&t  established  over  tj»M»M> 
the  country  at  all  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  ttf^oonS 
the  native  Spanish  population.    For  nearly  three  c«ituries,  V^HSir 
down  to  the  year  1810,  Mesdkso  was  governed  by  viceroys  ^tS^'HSSi 
appointed  by  the  court  of  Spain ;  all  of  whom,  *  with  one  p^SHSiu 
exception,  were  European  Spaniards.      Every  situation 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown  was  bestowed  upon  a  European ; 
nor  is  there  an  instance,  for  many  years  before  the  Revo- 
lution^  either  m  the  church,  the  army,  or  the  law,  in 
which  the  door  of  preferment  was  opened  to  a  Spaniard,  A^^^f 
Mexican  bom.     ^Through  this  policy,  a  privilegeid  ca9tt^   nJa&i? 


tott  Miaioni  or  IhB  Indlaas.    Tht  oowt  of  liadrid,  aimkiiMd  by  Om  rupfiimrrtlwn  of  llw 

'VlliOMllMCMM^  Mkdbf  tlMfBfdlgIHti0Bartlv»Wll0io«0tkL  bMOttlO  NhIUv,  AtlMt,  OMi 

Htm  tgmaiBj  It  tMnnltMl  mui  Nyagnaat  to  loUgloa,  to  hvmanl^i  Mid  to  poUey,  uid  reootred 
to  bfwk  tlM  caofcns  of  Ao  Kokiaiis  Bal  tboy  mn  onlj  9ai«W]y  freed  from  the  tynaiijr 
voder  wMeh  they  had  so  tongnAtod  Their  Hftevty  «m  gtrm  then,  upon  thoeondltioa  that 
they  Aottld  not  qnkrtho terrltonr  when laiey  wmeeettted ;  kod their Irade being vetaJsed by 
tiw  ft^oMlarde,  th^  weto  etill  oM^^  to  labor  ftr  fheir  oppreeeore. 

•  Before  tbo  Reroivlioa,  tlie  popalotSoa  of  Mndeo  «ae  divided  iato  aeTen  dialiiiee  eaaCet 
1.  The  old  Spanfarda)  bem  to  Spain,  deilgiMtcd  aa  GMfaoplnaa.    2.  TheCreoiea,or  Whitea,  of 

Gre  Bompean  raee,  born  is  Anorloa,  and  reMrded  by  iho  old  Spaniards  aa  natifw.  8.  Tiie 
Mana,  or  tedtenaoos  eo^kper  eokned  raee.  4.  Th»  Mostijoa.  or  mixed  bieeda  of  Whitee  and 
Icdiane,  gtadoaHy  anerglng  ioto  Greolea  an  the  trom  with  the  Indiaa  faee  beeame  mom  remote. 
S.  Tha  Mulattoe.  or  deaeeadaiHa  of  Whltaa  and  Nefroee.  6.  The  Camboa,  or  Ghiaoe,  * 
of  Nesroee  and  ladiaiM.    And  7.  The  African  Negroea,  either  mamanMed  or  r- 


Or  theae  eM«ea,  the  Bpanlarda,  Cteolee,  Indiani,  and  Regroea,  wove  pm«,  and  mi 
their  TarioQa  combinatiooa,  to  ttke  othets,  which  were  again  •abdlrlded  without  umlt, 


and  fare  riie,  in 
•ndoaeh 
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uuLrma,  ufoab,  distiiiet  firom  tbe  Mexican  Spaaiaids  in  feelings 
•—•-^^^  habits,  and  intereata, — tke  paid  ag^su  of  a  govemment 
whose  only  aim  was  to  enrich  itself,  without  any  regard 
to  the  abuses  perpetrated  under  its  authority. 
1.  gfc^fto^      7.  ^  With  a  nominal  salary  of  about  rxty  thousand  dol* 
^Xmit*  larsy  the  vioexoy  of  Mexico  kept  up  ell  the  pageant  of 
""^SSt  ^  a  court  during  several  yean,  and  then  return^  to  his 
native  country  with  a  fortune  of  one  or  two  millions  oi 
dollars,  which,  it  was  notorious,  be  bad  derived  from  a 
%n99aitqr  system  of  legalized  plunder.     'The  sale  of  titles  and  dis- 
ttSSenmt,  tinctions,  usually  obtained  from  the  king  at  the  recomnien* 
gfSSSiSt^  dation  of  the  viceroy,  was  a  source  of  great  profit  to  both ; 
''°""^'     but  one  still  greater  was  that  of  granting  licenses  for  the 
introduction  of  any  article  of  fiveign  produce,  for  which 
immense  sums  were  paid  by  the  great  commercial  houses 
I.  x«M<9«  of  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz.     *So  lucrative  were  the  pitMfits 
fSSSmSm  accruing  from  the  various  species  of  plundering  oazned 
**^"*^    on  under  the  forms  of  law,  that  government  situations, 
even  without  a  salary,  were  in  great  request,  and  were 
fouud  to  be  a  sure  road  to  affluence. 
4.  Frutatm       8.  *Tbe  complaints  of  the  Creoles,  and  thmr  attempts 
JS^crSSm.  to  bring  notorious  offenders  to  justice,  were  equally  fmit- 
J^l^^  less,     ^he  various  changes,  also,  which  from  time  to 
owEmoi.    time  the  court  of  Spain  introduced,  with  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  improving  the  condition  of  the  people,  were  unpro- 
f.  n^vMi  ductive  of  any  material  results.     *The  spirit  of  clanship 
mdiS^h  j^rovailed  over  justice  and  law  ;  and  so  marked  was  the 
^i^SSSS  distinction  kept  up  between  the  European  and  the  Mexican 
"^^""^    Sjpaniards,  that  the  son  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born 
of  a  Creole  mother,  was  considered,  even  in  the  house  of 
his  own  father,  inferior  to  the  Burq>eao  book-keeper  or  clerk. 
Of  all  aristocratical  distinctions  in  Mexico,  those  of  country 
and  of  color  were  the  greatest.    The  word  Creole  was  used 


Iidiiff  dktfagaUhed  bj  «  naae  mnmAng  ifei  putlelimtioii  in  Uie  white,  or  rollBg  oolov,  wUch, 
Mug  Um  mmtmml  mmtUm  of  BOoOty,  was  oftm  the  tabjeet  ofoonfeentioB. 

The  TniliWi  mtmrtring  marly  two«fllUM  of  the  vhole  popolatfoiii  «oaeiit«r  ^Biloat  Mbce, 
membUng  eeeh  oner  in  eolor,  but  difllaring  entirelj  in  lunfTingft,  enatame.  and  dxvae.  No 
leeethan  twen^  difltoent  Indian  langneswi  am  known  to  be  epokett  in  the  llesiean  tentlleiy, 
•nd  probably  the  number  ia  mnoh  greater.  Next  to  tte  pore  Kadianti  the  Mnettme  an  the 
Boet  noaMroae  caefte,  and  indeed  &w  of  the  mlddSing  claMee.  or  thoae  who  eall  fbwmmiwm 
Oreolce,  or  Whilee,  are  exempt  flMm  a  mixtore  of  the  Indian  blood.  Vrmn  the  flret  bxeakiag 
eat  of  the  Mexican  RerolntloB,  the  dietinetiona  of  eaat««  ware  aU  iwaUowed  up  in  the  gtMt 
vital  difltinotion  of  Jbrnerieaiu  and  Jkiropewu  :  many  of  the  most  dfetingniahed  chaiaefene  «f 
the  BeTolotlonary  war  belonged  to  the  mixed  naia,  and  nnder  the  qretaaa  of  gtrNcnaent  flcrt 
artahUihed  at  the  chMe  of  the  war,  aU  peraMnant  reaidenta,  withont  diatinctian  of  coler,  were 
entitled  to  the  tighta  of  etdaani^  and  eapable  of  holding  the  higheat  dignitlae  of  the  elate. 
Oanaral  Onaoero,  who  in  1884  waa  one  of  the  membeia  of  the  eveootlaa  pawer»  andin  189 
heeeme  Preaident  of  the  Bepnblio,  liad  aatrong  mixture  of  Afilaan  blood  in  hia  Tetaa. 

Ihe  preaant  population  of  Mexleo  ia  eaHmated  at  ebout  eight  miUiona.  Of  tlila  anmb«, 
^ont3,000/)OOarBwhitia;  about  8,600,000  are  Indiana,  daacendanto  of  the  atlijnal  pniiMBW 
"^       ^  «-.-  —  —  Indndiag  aAnrnegroea.    The 


of  Mexioo :  and  about  %600,000  belong  to  the  mixed  eeetai,  Indndiag  a  i 
JfiutisM  alone,  or  niixndbreeda  of  Whitea  and  Indiana,  numW  more  ten  heeimSBpn^    f 
bewhifcewaalbnner^,  in  Mexioo,  a  badge  of  oonaldaBablediatlneaon.    When  a  Mesloan  ef  • 
inized^aate  oonaideced  Umaelf  aiightadby  another,  he  would  aak,  **  An  X  aat  aa  wUftaM 
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as  a  term  of  rqpFoach,  aod  was  thought  to  express  all  the    lYOO. 
oontempt  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  language  to  oonvey. 


9.  ^These  distinotioiiB,  and  the  mutual  antipathies  t-J^ff^jgy 
caused  by  them,  were  doubtless  secretly  encouraged  by  J^2gL'^ 
the  Spanish  government,  as  the  means  of  retaining,  at  all  mmf&tMm. 
times,  within  its  influence,  a  select  and  powerful  party, 

whose  existence  depended  on  that  of  the  system  of  which 

it  was  the  principal  support.     *To  render  these  distinctions  ^%|^r^ 

more  lasting,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  kept  in  mtmi^tn^ 

ignorance,  and  they  were  taught  to  believe  that  they  were     ''^'^ 

fi>rtunate  in  belonging  to  a  monarchy  superior  in  power 

and  dignity  to  any  other  in  the  world.     *A  printing  press  *•  ^  ^'*Jf*^ 

was  conceded  to  Mexico  as  a  special  privilege,  while  the      ''^' 

same  boon  was  denied  to  some  other  Spanish  colonies. 

^Liberty  to  found  a  school  of  any  kind  was  almost  in*   ^  Bi^oott, 

variably  refused,  and  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Ayres 

was  told,  in  answer  to  a  petition  for  an  establishment  in 

which  nothinff  but  mathematics  were  to  be  taught,  that 

"  learning  did  not  become  colonies.'' 

10.  *The  most  serious  causes  of  disquiet  to  the  Mexican  ItJa'fSSlii 
Creoles,  however,  were  the  commercial  restrictions  im-  ^g^g^ 
posed  upon  them  by  the  Spanish  government.    From  the 


first,  ^Nun  reserved  to  herself  the  exclusive  right  of  sup- 

plyinfi;  the  wants  of  her  colonies.     No  foreigner  was  per- 

mitted  to  trade  with  them,  nor  foreign  vessel  to  enter  their 

ports,  nor  could  a  Mexican  own  a  ship.     *The  colonies  JUJ*^^^ 

were  forlndden  to  manufacture  any  article  that  the  mother       » 

country  could  furnish,  and  they  were  compelled  to  receive 

from  Spain  many  necessaries' with  which  the  fertility  of 

their  own  soil  would  have  supplied  them.    'HThe  cultiva*  ''J^^Sjjf^ 

tkm  of  the  vine  and  the  olive  was  prohibited,  and  that  of  nggyoj* 

many  kinds  of  oolooial  produce  was  tolerated,  only  under 

certain  limitations,  and  in  such  quantities  as  the  mother 

country  might  wish  to  export.     *fiy  these  regulations,  2kwirSi£. 

those  parts  of  the  Spanirii  dominions  that  were  not  en-       ttom. 

riched  by  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  were  sunk  in  poverty, 

in  the  midst  of  their  natural  riches. 

11.  'During  Queen  Anne's  War,*  or,  as  it  was  called  J^J'lSSimm' 
m  Europe,  "  Uie  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,"^  France     <g{yg^^ 
succeeded,  fiur  a  brief  period,  in  opening  a  trade  with  some       i^*^ 
of  the  Spanish*American  colonies ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  * S^p^Sh' 
Utrecht,  in  1718,  Great  Britain  was  allowed  to  send  a  kSeapoM. 
vessel  of  five  hundred  tons,  annually,  to  the  fmr  of  Porto- 
Bello.    **Sonie  additional  privileses  were  granted  between  ^LmI^B^ 
the  years  1739  and  1774,  at  which  latter  period  the  inter-  ^^^y 
diet  upon  the  intercourse  of  the  colonies  with  each  other    p^^SST 
was  removed ;  and  four  years  later,  the  colonial  trade, 
which  had  hitherto  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
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ANALYiis.  Seville^  alooe^  was  opened  to  aeven  of  th^  priocipid  pom 

a.flMHMa.  o^  Spain.     'StiU»  fiureigiien  were  excluded  from  die  mar 

»  *"       ket  thus  orgmoized,  and  the  oouit  of  Spain  claimed,  and 

j'.^jrS!^  rigidly  enfbroad  the  right  of  «n  exoloaive  dominian  over 

*Su!^SuX  tli^  vast  8ea»  surrounding  its  Amencan  pos8esBioos> 

h  aSr*  W7       ^^'  *^  recent  writer*  gives  tlie  fdlowing  description 

s.  Ktmudy'g  of  the  administration  of  the  govenuncnt  in  Mexico  during  the 

^JSitSti^  reign  of  Charles  IV.,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 

SfSJtL  o«»tury.     "  E^y^ry  office  was  publicly  sold,  with  the  ex- 

"^St  aSS*'  <^P^^^  ^^  those  that  were  bestowed  i^>on  court  minioos  as 

*SrJBr*  ^  ^®  reward  of  disgraceful  service.     Men,  destitute  of 

utnh      talent,  education,  and  character,  were  appointed  to  offices 

of  the  greatest  reepoosibtlity  in  church  and  state ;  and 

panders  and  parasites  were  forced  upon  America,  to  super. 

intend  the  finances,  and  preside  in  the  supreme  courts  of 

appeal.     For  the  oolonistB,  there  was  no  respite  from 

official  blood-suckers.     EUM^h  succeeding  swarm  of  adven- 

turers,  in  the  eagerness  to  indemnify  themselves  for  the 

money  expended  in  purchasing  their  places,  increased  the 

calamities  of  provinces  already  wasted  by  the  cupidity  of 

their  predecessors.     Truly  might  the  Hispano-Americans 

have  exdlaimed,  <  That  which  the  palmer-worm  hath  left 

hath  the  locust  eaten,  that  which  the  locust  hitth  left  bath 

the  canker. wcurm  eaten,  and  that  which  the  oanker«worm 

hath  lefl  hath  the  caterpillar  eaten,' " 

%£d»4/*'       ^^*  *Thid  same  writer  thus  fordbly  describes  the  con. 

Mufi^imm-  dttion  of  Mexioo  immediately  previous  to  the  events  which 

vunuViSi  led  to  the  Revolution.    *^^  The  condition  of  Mexioo  at  the 


4  Diffinnt  b^inning  of  the  present  century  was  stamped  with  the 

^jSSi^  repulsive  features  of  an  anarchical  and  semi-barbamus 
society,  of  whidi  the  elements  were---an'  Aboriraial  popu- 
lation, satisfied  with  existing  in  unmolested  indigence ;  a 
chaos  of  parti'Colored  castes>  equally  passive,  supersti. 
tious,  and  ignorant;  a  numerous  Creole  class,  wealthy, 
mortified,  and  discontented ;  and  a  compact  phalanx  of 
European  offioials»-*4he  pampered  mamelukes  of  the 
crown — who  contended  for  and  profited  by  every  act  of 

iMNs  administrative  iniquity.  *Publio  opinion  was  unrepre- 
^^film'f^  sented ;  there  were  no  popularly  chosen  authorities,  no 
deliberative  assemblies  of  the  peof^e,  no  independent  pub- 
lications, — for  the  miserably  meagre  press  was  but  a 
shadow,— a  light^bhorring  phantom,  evoked  to  stifle  firee 
discussion  by  suppressing  its  cause,  and  bound  to  do  the 

^...         evil  bidding  of  a  blind,  disastrous,  and  suicidal  tyranny." 
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CHAPTER  m, 

MEXICO  DURIiJ^G  THE  FIKST  REVOLUTION. 

1.  *The  iniquitous  system  by  which  Mexico  was  gov-    1§08» 
emed  during  a  period  of  nearly  three  centuries,  has  been  ""ZZ^^TT 
briefly  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter.     As  it  was  not  Vy  remarkt 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  such  a  system  should  be  en-  tmZtSnqf 
dured  any  longer  than  the  power  to  enforce  it  was  retained,    j^SluXt 
we   are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  subversion  of  the  "^^^jj^ooiii^ 
Spanish  monarchy  in  Europe  was  followed  by  the  separa- 
tion   of  the  colonies  from  the   mother  country,  and  the 
final  establishment  of  their  independence.  Those  European 
events  that  led  to  this  crisis  require  a  brief  explanation. 

2.  'Spain,  at  this  period,  was  a  divided  and  degraded  ^ffg^*g{^ 
nation.     The  King,  Uharles  IV.,  old  and  imbecile,  was     v^rutd. 
ruled  by  his  queen,  whose  wicked  passions  were  entirely   SnSJa^ 
under  the  influence  of  the  base  and  unprincipled  Godoy,    ^Sd^ISi, 
whg  had  been  raised,  by  her  guilty  love,  fVom  a  low  sta-  fvifvnuti. 
tion,  to  the  supreme  conduct  of  affairs.     This  ruling  junto 

was  held  in  hatred  and  contempt  by  a  powerful  party,  at 

the    head   of  which  was  Prince  Ferdinand,  heir  to  the 

throne.     While  Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French,  was    wo^mh^ 

secretly  advancing  his  long-cherished  schemes  for  seizing 

the   throne  of  Spain,  the  royal  family  was  engaged  in 

petty    conspiracies   and  domestic   broils.      •Terrified   ^t^j^JS/SS" 

length  by   a  popular  outbreak  against  himself  and  his     «*rwi«. 

minister,  the  king  abdicated  the  throne  in  favor  of  his  son 

Ferdinand. 

3.  *A  suitable  opportunity  was  now  presented  for  the   \^S^1I^ 
interference  of  Napoleon.     In  the  general  confusion  which     Trmou 
prevailed,  French  troops  crossed  the  fVontiers,  occupied 

the  important  posts,  and  a  large  army  under  Murat  took 
possession*  of  the  capital.     •In  the  meantime,  Charles  IV.,  ^Jf^  Ji: 
regretting  the  steps  he  had  taken,  and  asserting  that  his  'invoke  the' 
abdication  had  been  the  result  of  fear  and  compulsion,  ^Ke^Snf 
appealed  to  Napoleon,  and  invoked  his  assistance  in  restor- 
ing him  to  the  throne.     •Napoleon,  however,  having  sue-  •  Th$  nsuu 
ceeded  in  enticing  the  whole  royal  family  to  Bayonne,  com-  tiu^&enel 
pelled  both  father  and  son  to  renounce  the  throne ;  and  a 
few   days  later  Joseph  Bonaparte,  brother  of  Napoleon, 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Spain. 

4.  ^Although  the  schemes  of  Napoleon  were  abetted    '^^JJ^J. 
by  a  party  among  the  Spaniards  themselves, yet  the  spirit    "Jjj*?^ 
of  the  nation,  generally,  was  roused  by  the  usurpation,  and  ^SS^fSSm 
first  a  central  junta,  and  then  a  regency,  was  established, 
which  was  declared  to  be  the  ouy  legitimate  source  of 
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AKALtsM.  power  daring  the  captiyity  of  the  sovereign.     *A  demo- 
1.  itoctarM>  <2>^^  oonstitution,   and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
^-       were  now  substituted  for  the  royal  prerogative,  ajid  the 
divine   right  of  kings ;  and  the  form  and  spirit  of  the 
Spanish  government  were  essentially  changed. 
\^^£      &•  *These  events  created  a  powerful  impression  upon 
^EtfwM    ^^  generally  ignorant  population  of  Mexico>  where,  until 
yjjuifaffawV  then,  Spain  had  been  r^arded  as  the  mother  of  kingdoms, 
**"^     in  whose  d<»ninion8  the  sun  never  set,  and  whose  arms 
I.  The  fHnr  were  the  terror  of  the  world.     *As  it  had  ever  been  an 
^SSunSu    established  principle    that  the    Spanish    possessicxis  in 
^^tStwaS^  America  were  vested  in  the  crotoii,  and  not  in  the  MaiCj 
o^SStho'  ^®  ^^ing  ^^  the  only  tie  that  connected  the  colonies  with 
<^JJ2^'   the  mother  country ;  and  they  could  perceive  no  justioe 
^[^^^   in  the  claim  by  which  their  obedience  was  demanded  to  a 
cMM*.    *  government  which  the  Spanish  peopie  had  adopted,  in  the 
absence  of  their  monarch. 
«.jiiNP^^     6.  ^Moreover,  Spain  itself,  overrun  by  the  arms  of 
kytMee^  France,   was  regarded  as  lost:  the   Spanish    regency, 
(AM.^nw  swayed  by  the  interests  of  the  merchants  at  home,  and 
jt^S^find  little  disposed  io  correct  the  abuses  that  had  so  loi^ 
''^BStfaf**  existed,  but  urged  by  the  clamors  o£  the  cdoniea,  pur- 
sued  a  course  of  polioy  vacillating^  in  the  extreme,  until 
at  length,  in  the  early  part  of  1608,  Uie  Spanish  Ameri. 
can  colonies,  finally  convinced  that  the  mother  country 
Would  relinquish  no  attribute  of  her  former  power,  de. 
posed  the  European  authorities,  and  transferred  the  reins 
of  government  to  juntas,  or  councils,  composed   almost 
exclusively  of  native   Americans.      With   this  general 
statement  of  the  situation  of  all  the  Spanish  American 
colonies  in  1810,  we  return  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
revolution  in  Mexico. 
^uSmi^£      7.  *When  tidings  of  the  dethronement  of  the  Spanish 
rtoeroy.on  monarch  in  1808,  and  the  occupation  of  the  capital  bv  a 
M0  apmuk  French  army,  reached  Mexico,  the  viceroy  solicited  the 
utS^imZ-  support  of  the  people,  and  declared  his  determination  to 
FrSSStiitv.  preserve,  to  the  last,  his  fidelity  to  his  and  their  sovereign. 
'iiSMSSuf  "^^®  people,  flattered  by  the  importance  which  was  so 
peopu.     unexpectedly  conceded  to  them,  gladlv  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  express  their  devoted  loyalty,  and 
fnjfii'iyjfj  ^solved  to  support  the  authority  of  the  viceroy.     'A  kind 
pemi,      feeling  immediately  grew  up  between  the  government  and 
the  Creoles,  and  as  a  farther  means  of  conciliating  the 
latter,  it  was  proposed  that  a  national  assembly  should  be 
called,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  neighboring  pro- 
vinces. 
gj^gjjjf^      8.  'This  measure,  however,  was  violently  opposed  b\ 
WfiSSSSS  tbs  EuropeanJSpaniardfl,  as  being  an  infraotion  of  their 
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rights,  and  in  violation  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.    180§, 
^Finding  that  the  Viceroy  was  determined  to  admit  the 


Creoles  to  tt  share  in  the  government,  the  court  ^of  the  i^^Jw 
Audiencia,  the  hijzhest  judicial  tribunal  of  Mexico,  com-  cin^%$ 
posed  entirely  of  Europeans,  seized*  the  Viceroy,  whom 


they  imprisQaaed,  with  his  principal   adherents.     *The  ^  jnnftv  ^ 
Europeans,  both  in  the  capital  and  in  the  interior,  then  ^  ^ 
formed  Patriotic  associations  for  the  defence  of  what  they 
termed  their  rights^  and  armed  themselves  against  the 
Creoles.     'Although  the  latter,  unused  to  arms,  submitted  Lu^^ctwiaf 
for  the  moment,  yet  their  spirit  was  aroused,  and  the  sub-  "^^£^1^ 
ject  of  controversy  became  one,  not  between  their  sov*   ifcacowyo. 
ereign  and  themselves,  as  subjects,  but  between  them-      **^* 
selves  and  the  comparatively  smistU  number  of  European- 
Spaniards,  as  to  which  should  possess  the  right  of  admin- 
istering the  government  during  the  captivity  of  the  king. 

9.  *The  violence  and  arrogance  of  the  Audiencia  in-  ^^JJ^^ 
creased,  among  the  Creoles,  their  feelings  of  hostility  to  vmot/^^- 
the  Europeans,  and  a  general  impatience  to  shake«oflr  the  SuSMcSf 
yoke -of  foreign  domination  was  manifested  throughout  the 

entire  province.     *The  first  popular  outbreak  occurred  in  iJ^iHSiSSt 
the  little  town  of  Ddl6rSs.*     *The  parish  priest,  Hidalgo,     1810. 
a  man  of  activity  and  intelligence,  first  raised  the  standard   i.  jhuw^ 
of  revolt  "  for  the  defence  of  religion  and  the  redress  of 
grievances."     ^He  had  long  labored  with  great  zeal  to  in-    J-^^gwy 
crease  the  resources  of  his  curacy,  by  mtroducing  the  imoidMmm 
cultivation  of  the  silkworm,  and  by  planting  vineyards  in       '^•**' 
the  vicinity  of  the  town,  when  a  special  order  arrived  from 
the  capital,  prohibiting  the  inhabitants  from  making  wine, 
by  which  they  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress, 
^rrivate  motives  of  discontent  were  thus  added  to  those  1  jfc<ginn»ir 
which  the  cura  felt  in  common  with  his  countrymen,  and  ^^'^'^^ 
having  been  joined  bv  one  of  the  officers  of  a  neighboring 
garrison,  and  ten  of  Lis  own  parishioners,  on  the  morning 
of  the  16th  of  September,  1810,  just  two  years  sfler  the     ***•*•• 
arrest  of  the  Viceroy,  he  seized  and  imprisoned  seven 
Europeans,  whose  property  he  distributed  amoi^st  his 
followers. 

10.  *The  news  of  this  insurrectionary  movement  spread  t.  i^p^wi- 
rapidly,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  the  same  en-  p!^t& 
thnsiasm.     Within  three  days  the  force  of  Hidalgo  became   SSnFoA 
80  formidable  that  he  was  enabled  to  take  possession^*  of     TS^S 
San  F^lip^f  and  San  MigtiSl,:^  the  former  town  contain-  b-  Bwt  ivts. 

•  X>oMfMb«lKra«tiran^.flt«BitoiMJE.ftomClMdtyor€Kiai^^  and  ibogi  190  mllM 
H.W.  ftom  tbectty  ofMwdeo.  ^        „ 

t  Ash  Ftl^.  In  tiie  N.W.  pKtt  of  tlw  ttete  of  eonuaraato,  to  alMmt  tw«D^-llTt  wOm 
fton  U&e  CMxitu  of  that  state,  and  ftn^-flra  milaa  8  W.  fkom  Saa  Lida  PotoaL 

%  San  mgM  to  in  tha  nortban  patt  oTtlia  atata  of  Qoartaio. 
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AiTALTSis.  ing  a  population  of  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants,  in  both 

of  which  places  the  property  of  the  Europeans  was  oon- 

8ept  9».     ^seated.     *0n  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  Hidalgo,  at 

JJJ^^'the  head  of  a  force  of  20,000  men,  chiefly  Indians  poorly 

Gvamuuata.  armed,  entered  the  city  of  Guanaxuato,*  containing  a 

*  wSl?tS**'  population  of  80,000  souls.     After  a  severe  struggle  he 

overpowered  the  garrison,  put  the  Spaniards  to  death, 

gave  up  their  property  to  his  troops,  and  recruited  his 

military  chest  with  public  funds  amounting  to  five  millions 

t-OTFUte-  of  dollars.     'On  the  17th  of  October  tlic  insurgent  force, 

oct*n.     already  numbering  nearly  50,000  men,  entered  Valla- 

dolidf  without  resbtance.' 

»  Aeoeniow      H.  »At  Valladolid  Hidalgo  was  joined  by  additional 

'ifHoZSo'  Indian  forces,  and  by  several  companies  of  well-armed 

provincial  militia  ;  but  a  still  greater  acquisition  was  the 

a.CMo-ri-u»)  war-like  priest,'  Morales,*  who  afterwards  became  one  of 

the   most   distinguished   characters    of  the    Revolution. 

**  iSSS?  ^°  *Froni  Valladolid  Hidalgo  advanced**  to  Toluca,J  within 

i-  Oct  i»to«.  twenty-five   miles  of  the  capital.      'In  the  mean   time 

6.  Qorrnn-    Vcnegas,  the  new  Viceroy,  had  collected  about  7000  men 

repuiaedai  in  and  ncar  the  city  of  Mexico  for  its  defence  ;  a  small 

corps  of  whom,  under  the  command  of  Truzillo,  assisted 

^j^J«|*JJ»*  by  Iturbide,*  a  lieutenant  in  the  Spanish  service,  having 

▼^d* )      advanced  to  Las  Cruces,§  was  beaten  back**  by  the  insur- 

t^m^af  E^^^'     *^^  Hidalgo,  at  this  moment  of  alarm  among  the 

Bidaigo,    ^yalists,  had  advanced  upon  the  capital,  the  result  cannot 

be  doubtful ;  but  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  ofliccrs,  lie 

made  a  sudden  and  unaccountable  retreat,  after  remaining 

two  or  three  days  within  sight  of  the  city. 

T  v^eatqf      12.  'The  subsequent  career  of  Hidalgo  was  a  series  of 

^iSSSL^  disasters.     On  the  7th  of  November  his  undisciplined  and 

^°**''-     poorly-armed  troops  were  met  and  routed  in  the  plains  of 

•  ^^£y^"  Aciilco,*  by  the  royalist  general,  Calleja,  whose  force  was 

composed  priocipally  of  Creole  regiments,  which  had  been 

induced  to  take  arms  against  the  cause  of  their  count ry- 

iiMt^SSL,  '^^^'     *T®"  thousand  Indians  are  said  to  have  perished 

at  AcGlco,  but  ESdalgo  and  most  of  his  officers  escaped. 

»s»*rjj   •Calleja  soon  after  entered  the  city  of  Guanaxuato,  where 

^wflT     he  revenged  himself  and  his  followers  for  tlie  excesses 

*    jwhich  the  insurgent  populace  had  previously  committed 

against  the  Europeans.     To  avoid  the  waste  of  powder 

and  ball,  it  is  said  that  he  cut  the  throats  of  the  defence- 

•  (?iHisMi«v4to,  th«  oapitel  of  tlie  state  of  the  Mane  luune,  1«  about  190  milea  27.  W.  firam  Um 
cify  of  Mexico. 

t  ToiUuioKdf  ibe  capital  of  the  ttata  of  VaUatloUd,  or  Ulcboacan,  I«  donated  on  a  ^bda  aaor* 
Oiaa  6000  Act  abore  the  lerel  of  the  sea,  and  eontalni  a  popalatioa  of  a2>oiit  30,000  tabafai- 
tanta.    Th«  eity  Is  about  UO  miles  a  little  north  of  west  flrom  the  city  of  Mexico. 

t  jMuea  le  a  latve  town  about  forty  jaflee  S.  W.  ttom  the  Mexican  capital.    (S«e  Hap,  p.  R€9l 

iLas  Onees  Is  a  pass  in  the  moantain  chain  which  separates  the  naier  of  Meadeofron  thu 
afTttliiea.    » is  about  tirelTe  miles  S.W.  from  tlwei^  Of  Mexico     (flee  ks|»,  p.  M».} 
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less  inhabitants,  until  the  principal  fountain  of  the  city    1810. 
literally  overflowed  with  gore. 


13.  'Hidalgo  retreated  to  Valladolid,  where  he  caused     "or.  m. 
eighty  Europeans  to  be  beheaded  ;  and,  proceeding  thence  utdSS!imA 
to  Guadalaxara,*  he  made  a  triumphal  entrance  into  that  ^vaSadMA 
city  on  the  24th  of  November.     Here  he  committed  an-  *'^iSSf*' 
other  act  of  cold  blooded  massacre,  which  has  lefl  a  foul  (Gwan-dah- 
blot  upon  his  name.     All  the  Europeans  having  been  ■*******•'■**' 
thrown  into  prison,  and  being  soon  aiter  charged  with  a 
conspiracy  against  the  insurgents,  Hidalgo  determined  to 
destroy  them  all.     Without  any  form  of  trial  or  previous 
examination,  they  were  taken  out  in  small  parties,  and 
conducted,  under  the  veil  of  night,  to  retired  parts  of  the 
neighboring  mountains,  where  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  were  butchered  in  secret ; — ^the  use  of  fire-arms 

being  prohibited,  for  fear  of  creating  any  alarm.  'This  t.  hnpMeif 
remorseless  act  of  barbarity,  besides  being  wholly  unjusti-  vmSmaeu 
fiable  by  the  rules  of  war,  was  impolitic  in  the  extreme. 
It  prevented  many  respectable  Creoles  from  joining  the 
insurgents,  and  as  it  drove  the  Spaniards  to  despair,  it 
furnished  them,  at  the  same  time,  with  an  excuse  for  any 
atrocities  which  they  chose  to  commit. 

14.  »0n  the  17th  of  January  following,  the  two  armies     1811. 
again  mot,  at  the  Bridge  of  Calderon,f  a  short  distance      Jm  it. 
northeast  from  Guadalax&ra,  where  the  insurgents  were  ^JS^SSL^ 
defeated,  although  with  a  smaller  loss  than  at  Acilco.  'ffS^^ 
^Reduced  to  about  4000  men,  they  continued  their  retreat    ^ulron. 
fimher  north  until  they  arrived  at  Saltfllo,J  nearly  500  *'  SiStu^ 
miles  from  the  Mexican  capital.     'Here  Hidalgo,  with    -^^J?" 
several  of  his  ofRcers,  lefl  the  army,  with  the  design  of  w^jg^^f 
proceeding  to  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  where 

they  intended  to  purchase  arms  and  military  stores  with  a 

part  of  the  treasure  which  they  had  saved.     On  the  road 

they  were  surprised  and  made  prisonei-s*  by  the  treachery  a.  March  si. 

of  a  former  associate.     Hidalgo  was  brought  to  trial  at 

Chthu^ua^  by  orders  of  the  government,  deprived  of  his  ^^^JSJJJ^* 

clerical  orders,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.     His  compan-  b  Note. p  mi. 

ions  shared  his  fate.  iiiir'tr. 

•  OuadataTara^  the  teocmd  eltj  in  Uexieo,  is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Jaliseo,  formerly  the 
novimee  of  Onadalazara.  The  dtf  Is  liliuited  lii  a  handsome  plain,  ahont  fifteen  miles  8.W. 
mmi  the  River  Lerma,  or  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  wide,  and  manjr 
of  the  hODses  excellent.  There  are  nnmeroiis  sqiiares  and  Ibontalns,  and  a  munber  of  eon* 
rents  and  churches.  Of  the  latter,  the  ealhedral  is  still  a  macnlfloent  bnildinff,  althoofh  the 
eupolas  of  both  itfc  towers  were  aeetroyed  by  an  farthqoake  in  1818.  In  1827  Onadalaacam 
contained  a  mint  ami  fcmr  printing  praascs,  aU  estabHshed  sinoe  tha  Kerohitien. 

t  The  Bridge  of  CaUeron  (Puente  de  Calderon)  ts  thrown  acroas  a  northern  branch  of  Om 
Bio  Grande  de  Santlaf^,  Ibrtf -flre  miles  N.E.  ttom  the  city  of  Ouadalaxara.  The  banks  of 
Uhs  stnm  are  praeipitinisly  steep.  "  Ontbe  Ull  towards  Goadalaxani  thera  isstfll  a  mound 
of  ston«s  covenMl  with  an  Inflnlty  of  UMIo  cMMsesoifbleh  denote  the  spot  where  the  skmghlsr  ii 
said  to  hare  been  greatest."    Ward^s  Hexloo  t  1820.  ^  ..^  ^ 

t  tUUiUo  is  a  large  town  in  a  mountainoos  region,  fai  Oiasoothem  part  of  fheproTloee  or 
Coahnila,^«l»oni  seventy  miles  a.W.  ftom  MonteMy,  (Mon-tar-4.) 
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AHALTSia      15.  'On  the  fall  of  Hidalso,  Ray 60,  a  yonng  lawyer, 
1  ff«yofiai-  ^^^  ^^^  been  the  confidential  secretary  of  the  former,  as»- 
nSSSviA  ***"*®^  t^  command  of  the  remains  of  the  forces  at  Saltillo, 
imurgtma.  and  retreated  with  them  upon  Zacatecad  ;*  but  his  aathor- 
*»«/«^  ity  was  acknowledged  by  none  but  his  own  men.     'Al- 
]^ioi      though  insurgent  forces  were  organized  throughout  all  the 
internal  provinces,  yet  there  was  no  concert  among  their 
leaders,  and  the  authority  of  the  Viceroy  was  acknow. 
&jeeMiii/</ledged  in  all  the  principal  cities.     'In  the  mean  time 
afonoet   Mor^los,  who,  after  joining  Hidalgo,  hod  proceeded*  with  a 
i*i>>)      few  sen^ants,  six  muskets,  and  a  dozen  lanoes,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  revolt  on  the  southwestern  coast,  was  begin- 
ning  to  attract  the  public  attention. 
«•  ^'''^^'       16.  ^Arriving  on  the  coast,  he  was  joined  by  a  numer. 
jkMmoem.  ous  band  of  slaves,  eager  to  purchase  their  freedom  on  the 
field  of  battle.     Arms,  however,  were  scarce ;  and  twenty 
muukets,  found  in  a  small  village,  were  deemed  an  in- 
valuable  acquisition .    With  his  numbers  increased  to  about 
a  thousand  men,  he  now  advanced   upon  Acapalco.f 
Being  met  by  the  temmainiant  of  the  district,  at  the  head 
k.  ^-^  of  a  large  body  of  well  disciplined  tnxips,  he  surprised^ 
and  routed  him  by  a  night  attack,  and  thereby  gained  pos- 
session of  «ight  hundred  muskets,  five  pieces  of  artillery, 
a  quantity  of  ammunition,  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
aBftfrooi-  money.     *Seven  hundred  prisoners  were  taken,  all  of 
j^SSm    whom  were  treated  with  the  greatest  humanity.     ^This 
%Sm£S^  successful  enterprise  was  the  oomer.«tone  of  all  the  later 
triumphs  of  Moi^los,  and  from  this  moment  the  rapidity  of 
his  progress  was  astonishing. 
rJtteuiT       ^^'  ^®y  *  series  of  brilliant  victories,  which  were  never 
MdMhMiMtt  tarnished  by  wanton  cruelties,  during  the  year  1811  be 
capuaL^  overcame  the  several  detachments  sent  against  him  by 
1812.     Ven6gas ;  and  in  February,  1812,  his  advanced  foroes 
had  arrived  within  twenty  miles  of  the  gates  of  Mexioo. 
ffummoS^^fj  ""^^^  alarm  created  by  this  movement  &ew  upon  him  a 
4^G^#   more  formidable  opponent,  and  Calleja  was  suomioned  to 
defend  the  capital,^  with  the  army  which  had  triumphed 
f.PrM»4dr  at  Ac\ilco  and  the  bridge  of  Calderdn.     'While  these 
KaJcnStiM  events  were  transpiring,  Ray6a  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
"^'""*"*    establishing  a  national  junta,  or  representative  assembly, 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  people  in  a  more  general 
w  congrem  ^^^^^^  agaujst  the  Spanish  power. 
^»w<iMWi.      18.  "In  accordance  with  these  views,  a  central  govern- 
-  ^'^  ment,  composed  of  five  members,  elected  by  the  pe<^le  of 


•  AMiMtt,  tfaeeapttiacf  ftb0atel»ofUieflnMimua6,  laaboQtalMCTiailaiir.W.       „    ^ 

•ttyafftnXaUMMi.  aad  MMlrSQOflxmi  tlMll«zh»iioMte].    It  itaad*  to  •  nvtast  ^»* 
twMn  Ugh  bllJa,  In  iriueh  u«  Boawroai  mliiM  of  ■Umr. 
t  iiflVMlM  ia  m  muBoti  oa  Um  VacMo  mmL  amt  ih«  wmtbam  txtwmlty  of  <a«  wHakB  «l 
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the  district,  W«8  installed*  at  the  town  of  Zitacuaro,*  in    1M9« 
the  province  of  Valladolid.     This  body  acknowledged 


the  authority  of  King  Ferdincmd,  published  their  edicts  in  ^  'Su^^** 
his  name,  and  evinced  a  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  in 
all  its  proceedings ;  but  the  flattering  hopes  at  first  ex- 
cited by  it  among  the  Creoles  were  never  realized.     The 
good  intentions  and  wisdom  of  the  junta  were  shown  in 
an  able  manifesto,  transmitted**  to  the  Viceroy,  and  drawn  bMweh.int. 
up  by  General  Cos,  one  of  its  members.     'This  paper  the  •'-i'J?^Jff 
Viceroy  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  public  executioner  treat  bumed 
in  the  great  square  of  Mexico;  but  notwithstanding  the  '^'fSy.*^ 
contempt  with  which  it  was  treated,  it  produced  a  great  ^^^3^^ 
effect  upon  the  public  mind,— enfi>rced,  as  it  was,  by  the    ucmtnd. 
example  and  successes  of  Mor61os. 

19.  *Calleja,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  capital,  at-  %Battj€or 
tacked  the  forces  of  Morales  at  the  town  of  Cfiaiitla  ;f  but    ^^"'''^'^ 
after  a  severe  action*  he  was  repulsed,  and  obliged  to  re-    ^  f^^  ^ 
treat,  leaving  five  hundred  dead  on  the  field  of  battle. 
'Advancing  again  with  additional  forces,  he  commenced'   'cwnfrbi^ 
the  siege  of  the  place  in  form,  which  was  sustained  with  d.  Mareh  l 
great  spirit  by  the  besieged,  until  famine  and  disease  com- 
menced  their  frightful  ravages  in  the  town.     "^So  great  ^f'j^JSjSi 
was  the  scarcity  of  food  that  a  oat  sold  lor  six  dollars,  a  *V^  ^* 
lizard  lor  two,  and  rats  for  one.     Yet  the  soldiers  of  Mo-  inStttSS^- 
r^los  endured  all  their  sufierings  without  repining  ;  and   ^^^Lm/^ 
it  was  not  until  all  hopes  of  receiving  supplies  from  with- 

oat  were  abandoned,  that  they  consented  to  evacuate  the 
town,  which  they  efiected  without  loss,  and  unknown  to 
the  enemy,  on  the  night  of  the  second  of  May.     'It  was     May «. 
during  the  events  attending  the  siege  of  C6iiitla,  that  srilS^^ 
Victoria  and  Fravo,  both  young  men,  first  distinguished    ^j^^ 
themselves.     At  the  same  time  Guerrero,  in  the  success-   o«MfrH»^ 
ful  defence  of  a  neighboring  town,  began  his  long  and 
perilous  career. 

20.  'Durimr  the  summer,  the  troops  of  Mor^los  were  •  8uea$«a 
almost  uniformly  successful  in  their  numerous  encoun-  ^  iei2 
ters  with  divisions  of  the  enemy.     'In  August,  after  an  JJSJ^^ 
engagement  at  a  place  called  the  Palmdr,  or  Grove  of 
Palms,  that  lasted  three  days,  the  village  to  which  the    «  ^^w  ^' 
Spaniards  had  retired  was  stormed*  by  General  Bravo,  ^i/SvSSiSh 
and  three  hundred  prisoners  were  taken.     'These  prison-   SAw^f 
crs  were  ofl^red  to  the  Viceroy  Venegas,  in  exchange  for     ^JSSo 


^  ZUaevan  te  in  the  eurtem  nrt  of  Um  ptorinoe  ot  VaUadoUd,  or  MJchoaeaa,  aboat  aarentx 
miles  west  from  tlie  eltjr  of  Meneo. 

t  CtiJtiktIa.  (Coo-ah-oot-la,)  or  Ciift^iUa  Amllpaa,  a  Tillage  about  sixty  mnet  S.B.  firon  the 
dty  of  Mexico,  is  dtaated  in  a  plain  or  valley  at  the  fiioe  of  the  fint  terrace  on  the  dMcent 
ftom  the  tahle-land  towards  the  PaciUc.  The  plains  of  CUAiUla,  to^sUier  with  those  *^^^ 
naTara,  a  Tillage  about  thirty  miles  fittther  westward,  are  occupied  by  uumerous  mnx  V»™r 
tfoBS,  whlehareaowiBaatateof  beantiftiloiiUtTmttoiHaUhoQchthirsnfltaedsnaMy  d^^ 

Ihe  Eefolvtkm.    (See  Map,  p.  669.) 
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AMALtBus,  the  father  of  Bravo,  then  a  pridcmer  at  the  capital,  and 

under  sentence  of  death  ;  but  the  offer  wa8  rejected,  and 

the  sentence  was  carried  into  immediate  execution.     The 

noble-hearted  son,  instead  of  making  reprisals  by  the  mas. 

aacre  of  his  prisoners,  immediately  set  them  at  liberty ; — 

*<  wishing,"  as  he  said,  *^  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 

avenge  on  them  the  death  of  his  father,  lest,  in  the  first 

moment  of  grief,  the  temptation  should  prove  irresistible." 

Mov.  21.    4n  November  occurred  the   fietmous  expedition 

VgSjirtS?  <^g^nst  Oaxaca,'^  which  was  carried  by  storm,  although  de- 

'^       fended  by  a  slnmip  royalist  garrison.     'In  August  of  the 

^fjatpuieo.  K>llow)ng  year,  the  strongly  fi>rtilied  city  of  Acapulco 

1813.     surrendered*  after  a  siege  of  six  months.     *In  the  mean 

a.Attff.  tt.    time  preparations  had  been  made  lor  the  meetinsr  of  t 

aSfpS!-    National  Congress.     This  body,  composed  of  the  original 

''"'^      members  of  the  Junta  established  by  Rayon  at  2^tacuaro, 

and  deputies  elected  by  the  neighboring  provinces,  having 

».  Sept  It.   assembled^  at  the  town  of  Chilpan£(ngo,f  there  proclaimed* 

De^vUoH  ^^  Independence  of  Mexico ;  a  measure  which  produced 

^'mSt^  but  little  impression  upon  the  country  ;   as,  from  that 

period,  the  fortunes  of  Afor61os,  the  founder  and  protector 

«  Sf9f£^  ^^  ^^^  congress,  began  to  decline.     *It  was  during  the  ses- 

poiwar.     sion  <}(  this  congress,  however,  that  the  royalists  sustained, 

in  the  second  battle  of  the  Palmar,  the  most  serious  check 

9     which  they  had  received  during  the  whole  war.     At  this 

place  the   regiment  of  Asturias,  composed  entirely  of 

European  troops,  who  had  come  out  finom  Spain  with  the 

proud  title  of  "  the  invincible  victors  of  the  victors  of 

Austerlitz/'  was  cut  off  by  the  insuiigent  general,  Mata^ 

d.  Oct  19.    m6ras,  after  an  action*  of  eight  hours. 

*Mji*<ir      22.   ^Leaving  Chilpanzingo  in  November,*  Morfilos, 

vmuadSS^  with  a  force  of  seven  thousand  men,  marched  upon  Valla- 

•.  Nor.  8.    dolid,  where  he  found  a  formidable  force  under  Iturbfdo, 

then  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  prepared  lo  oppose 

^mldvSnS'  ^*^'     'Rendered  too  confident  by  his  previous  successes, 

9Muaunmt  Without  giving  time  for  his  troops  to  repose,  he  advanced '^ 

t  dm^  against  the  town,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss.     On  the 

following  day  Iturbide  sallied  from  the  walls,  and  attacked 

the  insurgents  while  they  were  drawn  up  in  review  on  the 

plains.     At  the  same  time  a  large  body  of  cavalry  coining 

to  the  assistance  of  Mor^loe,  but  mistaking  him  for  the 

enemy,  made  a  furious  charge  upon  his  flanks;  while 

Iturbide,  taking  advantage  of  the  error,  succeeded  in  put* 

ting  the  whole  army  of  the  insurgents  to  the  rout,  with  the 

*  Oaxuta^thn  etkpUmX  of  the  itate  of  th*  kubo  nftoe,  h  on  thecint  riile  of  the  Him  Vvnl»«  Kteol 
apO  ialla»  S.IC.  fttnn  kho  eUy  of  M«jdco.  <^  It  li  th*  neofiML  cleamMt  and  moii  ivgularli^  bnUt 
Gi^  or  airai«o."    {MCaUoek.} 

t  CUifOHmfit  is  » iMgB  town  in  tha  state  of  Muko,  obont  fUty-An  mOas  K.X.  twmu 
mko,  and  130  BiU«saooU>firamthadt/ of  Mexico. 
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loss  of  all  their  artillery.     'On  the  6th  of  January  follow-    IS14, 
ing,  Morales  was  again  attacked,  and  defeated  by  Iturbidc. 


In  the  dispersion  which  followed,  Matamoras  was  taken  ^  j''^^*  ^^ 
prisoner ;  and  although  Mor61os  ofiered  a  number  of  Span-  pui9ed,and 
ish  prisoners  in  exchange  for  him,  yetCallcja,  who  had  re-  taiSmvrim 
cently  replaced  Venegas  as  Viceroy,  rejected  the  propo-   ^SSS^S!' 
sal,  and  ordered  him  to  be  shot.     "The  insurgents,  by  *  ««2»riMi». 
way  of  reprisals,  ordered  all  tlieir  prisoners  to  be  put  to 
death. 

23.  *Mor61os  never  recovered  from  the  reverses  which  »  subsequent 
he  had  sustained  at  Valladolid.     Although  ho  displayed   ^ISrSJ^ 
as  much  resolution  and  activity  as  ever,  yet  he  lost  action 

after  action ;  all  his  strong  posts  were  taken ;  tlie  Con- 

frcss  of  Chilpanzingo  was  broken  up  ;  and  several  of  his 
est  generals  died  upon  the  scafibldy  or  perished  on  the 
field  of  battle.     *In  November,  1815,  while  convoying,     1815. 
with  a  small  party,  the  deputies  of  the  congress  to  a  place    *•  JK?'* 
of  safety,  he  was  suddenly  attacked*  by  a  large  body  of     pruomr. 
royalists.    Ordering  General  Bravo  to  continue  the  march    •  ^*'  •* 
with  the  main  body,  as  an  escort  to  the  congress,  and  re- 
marking that  his  life  was  of  little  consequence,  provided 
the  congress  could  be  saved,  he  endeavored  with  only  fifty 
men  to  check  the  advance  of  the  Spaniards.     Having 
sought  death  in  vain  during  the  struggle  whjph  ensuec^ 
he  succeeded  in  gaining  time  until  only  one  man  was  left      • 
fighting  by  his  side,  when  he  was  token  prisoner. 

24.  ^He  was  at  first  treated  with  great  brutality,  strip.  5.  nu  treat- 
ped  of  his  clothing,  and  carried  in  chains  to  a  Spanish  ^'^uonS^* 
garrison.     Here  the  Spanish  commandant,  Don  Manuel  ^^^%!Stat^' 
Concha,  received  him  with  the  respect  due  to  a  fallen 
enemy>  and  treated  him  with  unusual  humanity  and  atten- 
tion.    Being  hastily  tried  and  condemned  to  death,  Don 
Manuel  was  ordered  to  remove  him  to  another  Spanish 

post,  where  the  sentence  was  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
On  arriving  there,  he  dined  witli  Don  Manuel,  whom  he 
afterwards  embraced,  aud  thanked  for  his  kindness. 
Having  confessed  himself,  he  walked  with  the  most  per-  • 
feet  serenity  to  the  place  of  execution,  where  he  uttered 
the  following  simple  but  affecting  prayer :  "  Lord,  if  I 
have  done  well,  thou  knowest  itj  if  ill,  to  thy  infinite 
mercy  I  commend  my  soul."  He  then  bound  a  hand- 
kerchief over  his  eyes,  gave  the  signal  to  the  soldiers  to 
fire,  and  met  death  with  as  much  composure  as  he  had  i^^.n. 
ever  shown  when  facing  it  on  the  field  of  battle. 

25.  'After  the  death  of  Morales,  the  cause  of  the  insur-  ••  77j«wg| 
gents  languished  ;  for  although  it  was  supported  in  many  f^^g^Jj^ 
parts  of  the  country  by  men  of  courage  and  talent,  yet  no 
ODe  possessed  sufficient  influence  to  combine  the  operations 
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AHALYSia.  of  the  whole,  and  prevent  the  jarring  intei^ests  of  the  dilfer. 

I.  Theprtn-  ^^^  leadePB  from  breaking  out  into  open  discord.     'The 

^^JSHH^tif  principal  insurgent  chiefe  remaining  at  this  time,  were 
tMftim*     Terin,  Guerrero,  Ray6n,  T6rr*s,  Br&vo,  and  Victdria. 

*■  'xSSf ^      ^-  *Teran  remained  mostly  in  the  provitioe  of  Puebla,* 

m.  Deo.  ts.  where,  after  haying  disbanded*  the  CcHigress,  which  had 
been  thrown  upon  him  for  protection,  he  for  some  time 
carried  on  a  desultory  warfare,  in  which  he  was  generally 
successful,  although  straitened  greatly  by  the  want  of 
arms.  He  was  finally  compelled  to  surrender  on  the  21st 
of  January,  1817.  His  life  having  been  secured  by  the 
capitulation,  he  lived  in  obscurity  at  La  Puebla,  until  the 

*  %J**^  breakinff  out  of  the  second  Revolution  in  1821 .  ■Guerrtro 
occupied  the  western  coast,  where  he  maintained  hinoself 
in  the  mountainous  districts  until  the  year  1821,  when  he 

4.  Of  JUyMk  joined  Iturbide.    *Ray6n  commanded  in  the  northern  parts 

^  ^^Mtf^  ^^  ^^®  province  of  Valladolid.^  His  principal  strong-hokl 
was  b^eged  by  Iturbide  in  January,  1815,  and  an  attack 
upon  his  works  was  repelled  on  the  4th  of  March  follow, 
ing.     Finally,  during  his  ab&ence,  the  ifortress  surren- 

c  J.II.8.IS17.  dered*  in  1817  ;  and,  soon  after,  Rayon  himself,  deserted 
by  all  his  adherents,  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  oob- 
fined  in  the  capital  until  1821. 

^  oStrStn  '^'  *''^^^  Padre  Torres,  vindictive,  sanguinary,  and 
TtfTtM,  treacherous  by  nature,  had  established  a  sort  of  half. 
(Bu<«-o.)  priestly,  half-military  despotism  in  the  Bcucio,f  the  whole 
of  which  he  had  parcelled  out  Among  his  military  com- 
mandants, — ^men  mostly  without  principle  or  virtue,  and 
whose  only  recommendation  was  implicit  obedience  to  the 
will  of  their  chief.    From  his  fortress,  on  the  top  of  tb3 

d.  (sm  Nfito,  mountain  of  Los  Remedios',  he  was  the  scourge  of  the. 
**•  "•'^  country  around,-^evastating  the  most  fertile  portion  of 
the  Mexican  territory,  and  sparing  none,  whether  Creole 
or  Spaniard,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  ofiend  him.  Yet 
under  the  auspices  of  this  man,  existed  for  a  time  the  only 
shadow  of  a  government  that  was  kept  up  by  the  insur- 
gents. It  was  called  the  Junta  of  Jauixilla,  but  it  pos- 
sessed little  authority  beyond  the  immediate  adheients  of 
*\&Sr^  Torres.  'Bravo  was  a  wanderer  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  opposed  by  superior  royalist  forces,  until  Decem- 

7.  rk<oria:  ^''>  1817,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  the 

a9tiM%m.      28.  ^Victoria,  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  about  2000  men, 


*  The  prorlne*  of  TwMa  hw  Mw  pvovlnMS  ^  Veim  Crat  wid  Oaxaoa  on.  tbe  «mC,  atid  tbi 
]n«Tine«  of  M«adeo  on  tho  wMt     <8m  Map,  p.  568o 

t  TiM  AKTiOf  oalebrstMl  In  Mexico  m  tlM  prindp*!  teat  of  ehe  ngriimltitral  fMoufMC  of  Hm 
npubUe,  and  the  eoeiio  of  the  tnoei  oroel  raTagei  of  feha  tflrU  war.eiuhractti  a  pari  of  tba  ataUi 
af  <2o«r«(Kro,  MIohoaeaOj  Gaaaaxiuto,  and  the  aoatheaetein  portion  of  Ooadauuaura. 
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occupied  tbe  important  prcyvince  of  Vera  Craz,*  where    16I§» 
he  was  a  ooDstant  source  of  uoeafiiiieas  to  the  Viceroy, 
who  at  length  fbmned  a  plan  of  establishing  a  chain  of 
fortified  posts,  sufficiently  strong  to  command  the  commu- 
nication between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  capital,  and  restrain 


the  incursions  of  the  insurgents.     'During  a  struggle  of  i         _ 
upwards  of  two  years  against  all  the  power  of  the  v^roy,  -££«f^ 
and  several  thousand  r^ular  troops  sent  out  firom  Spain  SSSSttSi' 
to  quell  this  last  and  most  formidable  of  the  insurgent  **TiSiJ^i^ 
chie&,  Victoria  was  gradually  driven  from  his  strong 
holds ;  most  of  his  old  soldiers  fell ;  the  eeal  of  the  in- 
habitants, in  the  cause  of  the  Revolution,  abated  \  the  last 
remnant  of  his  followers  deserted  him ;  when,  still  unsub* 
dued  in  spirit,  he  was  left  actually  alone.     'Resolving  not   a.  Wa  mtt^ 
to  yield  on  any  terms  to  the  Spaniards,  he  refused  the  ^^tStSUST 
*  rank  and  rewards  which  the  Viceroy  offered  him  as  the  **Sninr^ 
price  of  his  submissron,  and,  unaccompanied  by  a  single 
attendant,  sought  an  asylum  in  the  solitude  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  disappeared  to  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen. 

99,  'During  a  few  weeks  he  was  supplied  with  pro-  h.'^J^^ 
visions  by  the  Indians,  who  knew  him  and  respected  his    vtemv  /• 
name ;  but  the  Viceroy  Apodaca,  fearing  that  he  would  'SSJIimi 
again  emerge  from  bis  retreat,  sent  out  a  thousand  men  to 
hunt  him  down.    Every  village  that  had  harbored  the 
fiigitive  was  burned  without  mercy,  and  the  Indians  were 
strudc  with  such  tenor  by  this  unexampled  rigor,  that 
they  either  Bed  at  his  sight,  or  closed  their  huts  againirt 
him.     For  upwards  of  six  months  he  was  followed  like 
a  wild  beast  by  his  pursuers  ;  often  surrounded,  and  on 
numerots  occasions  barely  escaping  with  his  life.     ^At  4.  ?/#  wp- 
length  it  was  pretended  that  a  body  had  been  found,  which  ^^^^^'^"^'^'^ 
was  recognized  as  that  of  Victoria,  and  the  seansh  was 
abandoned. 

30.  *But  the  trials  of  Victoria  did  not  terminate  here.  t^S^^ 
At  one  time  he  was  attacked  by  fever,  and  remained   nuerfitng 
eleven  days  at  the  entrance  of  a  cavern,  stretched  on  the  ^""^SSff  ^ 

f  round,  without  food|^hourly  expecting  a  termination  of  * 
is  wretched  existence,  ana  so  near  decUh  that  the  vul* 
tures  were  constantly  hovering  around  him  in  expectation 
of  their  prey.  One  of  these  birds  having  approached  to 
feast  on  his  half-closed  eyes,he  seized  it  by  the  neck  and 
kill'Mi  it.     Nourished  by  its  warm  blood,  he  was  enabled 


to  crawl  to  the  nearest  water  to  slake  his  parching  thirst.  ^  ^^^ 
•His  body  was  lacerated  by  the  thorny  underwood  of  the    «g  j 


tkfitiqf 
thmtht 

tropics,  and  emaciated  to  a  skeleton;  his  cloth'Ms  were  MnMioiiM. 


_*  Th«  proving  of  Vem  Grot  «xtatdf  about  600  bbAm  tlong  th«  fimtlifrMtam  ocm*  or  tiM 
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AHALVBn.  iotn  to  pieces ;  in  summer  he  managed  to  subsist  on  roou 
and  berries,  but  in  winter,  aftei  being  long  deprived  of 
food,  he  was  oHen  glad  to  make  a  repast  in  gnawing  Ihe 
bones  of  horses  or  other  animals  that  he  happened  to  find 
dead  in  the  woods;  and  for  thirty  months  he  never  tasted 
bread,  nor  saw  a  human  being* 

^MtSSr&Sl      ^^*  ^^^^^  nearly  three  years  passed  away^  from  the 

%9Uh  the,  im  time  when  he  was  abandoned  by  idl  his  followers  in  1818. 
jNm<om<M  The  last  who  had  lingered  with  him  were  two  Indians,  on 
^'*'  whose  fidelity  he  knew  he  oould  rel^.  As  he  was  about 
to  separate  from  them,  they  asked  where  be  wished  them 
to  look  for  him,  if  any  change  in  the  prospects  of  the 
country  should  take  place.  Pdntiag,  in  reply,  to  a  moon, 
tain  at  some  distance,  particularly  nigged  ttnd  inaccessi- 
ble, and  surnounded  by  forests  of  vast  extent,  he  tdd  them 
that  on  that  mountain,  perhaps,  they  might  find  his  bones. 
The  Indians  treasured  up  th»  hint,  and  as^oon  as  the  first 
news  of  thb  revolution  ef  1821  reached  them^  they  set  out 
in  quest  of  Victoria. 

%^  $etatk  32.  *Afier  having  spent  six  weeks  in  examining  the 
uM.^  woods  which  cover  the  mountain,  finding  their  little  sftock 
of  provisions  exhausted,  and  their  efibrts  unavailing,  they 
were  about  to  give  up  the  attempt,  when  one  of  them  d». 
covered,  in  crossing  a  ravine,  the  print  of  a  foot  which  he 
knew  to  be  that  of  a  white  man.  The  Indian  waited  two 
days  upon  the  spot,  but  seeing  nothing  of  Victoria,  he  sus- 
pended upon  a  tree  four  little  maize  cakes,  which  were  all 
he  had  left,  and  departed  for  his  village  in  order  to  replen- 
ish his  wallet ;  hoping,  that  if  Victoria  should  pass  in  the 
meantime,  the  cakes  would  attract  his  attentioi^and  con* 
vince  him  that  some  friend  was  in  search 'of  him. 

^Se'^UM^  33.  'The  plan  succeeded  completely.  Victoria,  in  cross- 
«jtaji  «j«  ing  the  ravine  two  days  afterwards,  discovered  the  cakes, 
•rfopiML  which,  fortunately,  the  birds  bad  not  devoured.  He  had 
been  four  days  without  food,  and  he  ate  the  cakes  before 
the  cravings  of  his  appetite  would  allow  him  to  reflect 
upon  the  singularity  of  finding  them  on  that  solitary  spot, 
where  he  had  never  before  seen  the  trace  of  a  human 
being.  Not  knowing  whether  they  had  been  left  there 
by  friend  or  foe,  but  confident  that  whoever  had  left  them 
intended  to  return,  he  concealed  himself  near  the  place, 
in  order  to  watch  for  his  unknown  visitor. 

^/5iS5j2^     84.  *The  Indian  soon  returned,  and  Victoria,  recogniz- 

mtdMtfr^'  ing  him,  started  firom  his  concealment  to  welcome   hia 

Ktefertt.     faithfal  follower,  who,  terrified  at  seeing  a  man,  haggard, 

emaciated,  and  clothed  only  with  an  old  cotton  wrapper, 

advancing  upon  him  from  tiie  bushes  with  a  sword  in  hia 

hand,  took  to  fiight,  and  it  was  only  on  hearing  his  ntane 
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repeatedly  called,  that  he  recovered  his  composure  suffi-    1821* 
ciently  to  recognize  his  old  general.     *rie   was  deeply  1.  Reception 
affected  at  the  state  in  whicli  he  found  him,  and  conducted  ^Jwij^w^^ 
him  instantly  to  his  village,  where  the  long  lost  Victoria      «»<*■ 
was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.     The  report  of 
his  reappearance  spread  like  lightning  through  the  pro- 
vince, where  it  was  not  credited  at  fii'st,  so  iirnily  was 
every  one  persuaded  of  his  death  ;  but  when  it  was  known 
that  Guadalupe   Victoria  was  indeed  living,  all  the  old 
insurgents  rallied  around  him.     'A  farther  account  of  this  «  ^^^^ 
patriot  and  friend  of  his  country  will  be  found  in  connec-     vtriM^ 
tion  with  later  events  in  Mexican  history,  in  which  he 
was  destined  to  be  a  prominent  actor. 

35.  'About  tiie  time  of  the  dispersion  of  the  principal    %JS2r* 
insurgent  forces  in  1817,  a  daring  attempt  was  made  by  a 
foreigner,  Don  Xavier  Miua,  to  establish  the  independence 

of  Mexico  on  a  constitutional  basis,  without  an  entire 
separation  from  the  niotlier  country.  Mina,  afler  having 
been  driven  from  Spain  for  attempting  a  rising  in  favor  of 
the  Cortes  and  the  constitution  of  1812,  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  Mexico,  and  resolved  to  advocate  the  same  cause  of 
liberty  there. 

36.  HVith  tliirteen  Spanish  and  Italian,  and  two  Eng-     1816. 
lish  officers,  he  arrived  in  the  United  States  in  the  sum-  uui^utM^ 
mer  of  1816,  where  he  fitted  up  a  brig  and  a  schooner,  £SS'JS^ 
procured  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores,  and  completed  his  ■^^{jj**' 
corps,  which  included  a  lai^e  proportion  of  officers.     ^Late  5.  pneeei*  to 
m  the  season  he  proceeded  to  Galveston,*  on  the  coast  of  Z'SS'^a 
Texas,  where  he  passed  the  winter,  and  on  the  15th  of    *!j"flf!*" 
April,  1817,  he  landed  at  Soto  la  Marina,*  in  Mexico,  with  ^  p.ns  >  ' 
on  invading  force  of  only  three  hundred  and  fifly-nine     1817. 
men,  induing  officers ;  of  whom  fiAy  one,  composing  an 
American  regiment  under  Colonel  Perry,  deserted  him  DetertiMo/ 
before  he  commenced  his  march  into  the  interior  of  the     force: 
country. 

37.  'The  time  chosen  by  Mina  for  this  invasion,  and  ,Ji,f^^". 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  planned,  were  ex-  -,^}J^5f|;yi 
ceedingly  unfortunate.      The  revolutionary  spirit  was    fiS^Sw- 
already  on  the  decline ;  the  principal  leaders  of  the  first 
insurrection  had  successively  departed  from  the  scene ; 

and  the  cause  of  the  revolution  was  sustained  only  by  the 
chie&  of  predatory  bands,  with  whom  it  was  a  disgrace  to  ^  rtindmu 
be  associated.     "^Mina  advocated  liberty  without  a  separa-  g^^^ 
tion  from  Spain;  a  principle  calculated  to  awaken  little  ^jjgjijgjf 
enthusiasm  among  the  people ;  he  was,  moreover  a  Span-    ^  latarwi. 

•  Th«  Tm««e  of  Soto  la  Marina  (Mah-rt-nah)  is  In  the  prorlnc*  of  Tamaull|iMj*^t  MO 
vilM  north  ftom  TUnpfeo.  It  itasMU  tipon  an  •»eT»rt«n  on  th»  l«ft  bM*  of  tii#  Kit«  Mawi- 
d«r,  ahOQft  thirty  mUcs  trom  its  tiiferanet  into  fiha  Qtttf  of  Maxlco. 
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AN ALTSI8.  iard,  and  as  such  could  not  obtain  the  ooofidenoe  of  the 
Spaniard-hating  Mexicans,  who  thus  became  passive  spec- 
tators of  tlie  contest  upon  which  he  was  about  to  enter 
with  the  armies  of  the  king. 
1.  uific**  od^      38.  ^Leaving  a  hundred  men  to  garrison  a  fort  which  he 
^"^SSilSr!^  had  erected  at  Soto  la  Marina,  with  the  remainder  of  his 
"^  U17  **'    ^^^^'^  Mina  set  out*  for  the  interior,  in  the  face  of  aeverai 
detachments  of  the  royal  army,  greatly  superior  to  him  in 
a.wir9teoi'  numbers.     'The  first  collision  with  the  enemy  was  si 
tSmSSf.    Valle  de  Maiz,*  where  he  routed  a  body  of  cavaliy,  fam 
i.  MMKnr  hundred  strong.     'A  few  days  later,  having  arrived  at  the 
"^1^"^  Hacienda  or  plantation  of  Peotillos,t  he  was  m&t^  by 
b.  Jane  11.    Brigadier-general  Armifian,  at  the  head  of  2000  raefif  nine 

hundred  and  eighty  of  whom  were  European  infimtry . 
4  areum'       39«  *A  part  of  Mina's  detachment  having  been  left  in 
'SmwiSu.  charge  of  the  ammunition  and  baggage,  the  remainder, 
'S^SS^  only  172  in  number,  were  nosled  otk  a  small  emiiieiiae, 
where  they  were  soon  enveloped  by  the  royalist  forces* 
Having  loaded  their  muskets  with  buck-shot  instead  of 
balls,  and  rendered  desperate  by  the  apparent  hopeless, 
ness  of  their  situation,  they  desired  to  be  led  down  into 
the  plain,  where  they  made  so  furious  a  charge  upon  the 
Spanish  line,  that,  notwithstanding  its  immense  superiority 
in  numbers,  it  was  broken,  and  the  enemy  sought  safety 
\oema   in  precipitate  flight.     *So  great  was  the  panic,  that,  al- 
^SSSSm^  though  there  was  no  pursuit,  the  diaperaion  was  geaani. 
Arminan  and  his  staff  did  not  stop  until  they  ware  many 
leagues  from  the  field  of  battle ;  and  the  cavalry  was  not 
$.  Theapmt^  heard  of  for  four  days.     *The  ^mnish  order  of  the  day, 
'mSmS^.^  which  was  found  on  the  field,  expressly  forbade <)iiar- 
e.jaiMi».   ter.     ^Five  days  later  Mina    oarned  by  surprise*   the 
y-jQgftyjf  fortified  town  of  Pinos4  in  the  province  of  2tooatecas ; 
gnhMiitf    and  on  the  24th  of  June  reached  Sombrero^§  where  be 
JoMM.     ^^  welcomed   by  a  body  of  the  insufgents;  having 
effected  a  circuitous  march  of  660  miles  in  thirty-two 
days,  and  been  three  times  engaged  with  an  enemy  of 
%  mnanm  &^^y  superior  Strength. 

'"(SconM.^  40.  'Allowing  his  troops  only  four  days  of  repose  at 
d.  (Cm  tui-  Sombrero,  Mina,  with  a  force  of  four  hundred  men,  many 
•  D^Ja^  of  whom  were  poorly  armed,  went  in  seardi  of  the  royal- 
mn/^St-  ^  gcnendf  C8stanon,<>  who  commanded  a  well  discif^iiied 
nonkttitd.   oorps  of  seven  hundred  men.     *0n  the  29th  of  June,  the 


•  9ho  Tflmat  c«D«d  Tal4i  lU  Matt  to  imw  tht  RlrBt  Pumoo,  in  Ch«  naiharft  pfeit  of  Ck« 
pNninct  of  8mi  Lnto  PotOil,  atar  Ow  oonflBM  of  Oie  t»bl«.lan<L 
t  P^otiOat  it  alMmt  thirty-flv*  miles  N. W.  from  Ssn  l4iU  i*otoeL 
t  AiMftoaflDoUmlntef  town  in  Iko  mortiml  part  of  tho  tootheni  portion  of  tbo  pimiaon 


iTh»  tetram  of  iSmftrero.  talted  by  tbe  roynUsta  Owmiii/a.  «m  on  a  moimtaitt  bekht 
aboatfttt^milMN.W.ftomttwcltyitf  OMaasnato. 
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two  parties  met  in  the  plains  whidi  divide  the  towns  of    181T* 

San  Felipe*  and  San  Juan.f     The  infantry  of  Mina,  ad- "^"^^ 

yanctng  upon  the  regulars,  gaye  them  one  volley,  and 
then  charged  with  the  bayonet ;  while  the  cavalry,  after 
breaking  that  of  the  enemy,  turned  upon  the  infantry 
already  in  confusion,  and  actually  cut  them  to  pieces. 
Castanon  himself  was  killed,  with  three  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  of  his  men  ;  and  more  than  two  hundred  pris- 
oners were  taken. 

41.  'Soon  after,  Mina  took  possession  of  the  Hacienda  uothtrtu&' 
of  Jaral,j:  belonging  to  a  Creole  taoUem&n,  but  devoted  to     TtSu^ 
the  royal  cause.     The  owner  of  the  estate  fled  at  the 
approach  of  the  troops,  but  one  of  his  secret  hoards  was 
discovered,  from  which  about  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars in  silver  were  taken,  and  transferred  to  Mina's  mili- 

tary  chest.     *To  counterbalance  these  advantages,  the  t.  Cbmmfm» 
fort  at  Soto  la  Marina  was  obliged  to  Capitulate;  and  "mmr* 
HUrtp^even  men  and  officers,  the  little  remnant  of  the 
garrison,  grounded  their  arms  before  fifteen  hundred  of 
the  enemy.     At  the  same  time  Mina's  exertions  to  organ* 
ize  a  respectable  force  in  the  Baxio  were  counteracted  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  Padre  Torres,  who  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  co-operate  with  a  man,  of  whose  superior  abilities 
he  was  both  jealous  and  afraid.     "Sombrero  was  besieged*    i^Rn. 
by  nearly  four  thousand  regular  troops ;  and  during  tfa«    m.  Jidr  at- 
absence  of  Mina,  the  garrison,  attempting  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  enemy,  were  nearly  all  destroyed,*  not  fifty  of    *»•  aoc  u. 
Mina's  whole  corps  escaping.     *Los  Remedies,^  another  *-^'Z5SS. 
fortress,  occupied  by  a  body  of  insurgent  troops  under  the       **■**«** 
Padre  Torres,  was  soon  after  besieged*  by  the  royalists   e.  Anf.  m. 
under  General  Lifian,  and  Mina,  checked  by  a  superior 
force,  was  unable  to  relieve  it. 

42.  •Convinced  that  the  garrison  must  yield  unless  tfie  »•  ^f^g^ 
attention  of  the  enemy  could  be  diverted  to  another  quar-  ^Jj^gjy^^ 
ter,  Mina,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  his  new  associates,  his 

former  soldiers  having  nearly  all  fallen,  attempted  to  sur- 

prise  the  city  of  Guanaxuato.     *With  little  opposition  his  t.Hi>yarrtgi 

tmops  had  carried*^  the  gates,  and  penetrated  into  the  in-  jSSrSiffi 

terior  of  the  town,  when  their  courage  and  subordination    a  oci  it 

failed  them  at  once,  and  they  refused  to  advance.     The 

garrik>n  soon  rallied,  and  attacking  Mina's  division,  put 

h  to  rout,  when  a  general  dispersion  ensued.     ^Mina,  with  USliJ^^ 

a  small  escort,  took  the  road  to  Venadito,!]  where  he  was         '^ 


•  Sem  Fetipe.    (See  Note,  p.  677.)     (Fronoimoed  F»-lce-pa.) 
t  San  Jwan^  or  Sen  Joea  de  loe  Ltatnoe,  to  atMrat  ttivlve  miles  tftm  Baa  Fe^. 
t  El  Jaril  to  About  twentT-flTe  mike  V.E  from  San  FeUpe,  on  the  roed  to  Skn  Loto  Potoel. 
I  Los  Remtdxo*.  ceiled  by  the  roj»Uite  Sen  Qregorio,  wee  on  one  of  die  moonteia  hel^ti 
A  flunrt  dtotence  8.S.W.  firom  Oiunexmito. 
I  VtuaUUo  to  »  wnaU  nuiclio,  or  Tmeae,on  the  road  ftwn  Chieneine>4)  to  Sen  Felipe. 
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AHASAtni9.  surprised  and  captured*  by  the  Spanish  general  Orrantia. 
^  ocLtr.    By  an  order  from  the  Viceroy  Apodlum  he  was  ordered  to 
be.  shot,  and  the  sentence  was  executed  on  the  eleventh 
Not.  n-     of  November,  in  sight  of  the  garrison  of  Los  Bemedios. 
t.  DitaemioRff      43.  'After  the  death  of  Mina,  dissensions   broke  oat 
ISSa^mi   among  the  Insurgent  leaders ;  and  every  town  and  for. 
iSSS^^  tress  of  note  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Royalists*     Torres 
jlnrtmH-  ^^  killed  by  <me  ^  his  own  captains ;  Guerrero,  with 
f'*^       a  small  force,  was  on  the  western  coast,  cut  off'  from  ail 
oommu&icaption  with  the  interior ;  and  Victoria,  as  has 
been  related,  had  sought  refuge  in  the  mountains.     In 
1819.     1819  the  revolutionaiy  oause  was  at  its  lowest  ebb  ;  and 
the  Viceroy  declared,  in  a  despatch  transmitted  to  the 
government  at   Madrid,  that  he  would  answer   for  the 
safety  of  Mexico  without  an  additional  soldier. 
t.jumarfer       44.  *Thus  ended  the  first  Revolution -in  Mexioo,  with 
kmfoMunL  the  total  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  Independent  party, 
after  a  struggle  of  nine  years,  from  the  time  of  the  first 
outbreak  at  the  little  town  of  Doldres.     The  Revolutkm 
was,  from  the  first,  opposed  by  the  higher  orders  of  the 
clergy,   and  but  coldly  regainded   by  the  more  opulent 
Creoles,   who,   conciliated  to  the  government,  gave  to 
Spain  her  principal  support  during  the  early  part  of  the 
contest. 

45.  'In  the  distractions  of  a  civil  war,  which  made 
enemies  of  former  friends,  neighbors,  and  kindred,  the 
most  wanton  cruelties  were  often  committed  by  the  lead- 
4.  Aikteiffo.  ers  on  both  sides.     ^Hidalgo  injured  and  disgraced  the 
cause  which  he  espoused,  by  appealing  to  the  worst  pas- 
sions of  his  Indian  confederates,  whose  ferocity  appeared 
the  more   extraordinary,  from  having   lain  dormant  so 
long.     '^But  the  Spaniards  were  not  backwards  in  retail- 
ating  upon  their  enemies;  and  Calleja,  the  Spanish  com- 
mander, eclipsed  Hidalgo  as  much  in  the  details  of  cold 
blooded  massacre,  as  in  the  practice  of  war. 
«.  Montot.        46.  "Morelos  was  no  less  generous  than  brave  ;  and 
with  his  fall  the  most  brilliant  p^iod  of  the  Revolution 
^oJr&v^  terminated.     ^Fresh  troops  arrived  from  Spain,  and  the 
ApoducA,  and  Viceroy  Apodaca,  who  succeeded  Calleja,  by  the  adop- 
U9  effect,     j-^^  ^^  ^  conciliatory  policy,  and  the  judicious  distribution 
of  pardons  from  the  king,  reduced  the  armed  Insurgents 
%.  Stat* cftht  to  an  insignificant  number.     'But  although  the  country 
^iriPoy'tMe  was  exhausted  by  the  ravages  of  war,  and  open  hostill- 
'"jSrtoi.'*^  tJes  quelled,  subsequent  events  sliow  that  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence was  daily  gaining  ground,  and  that  Spain  had 
entirely  lost  all  those  moral  influences  by  which  she  had 
so  long  governed  her  colonies  in  tho  New  World. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Mexico,  prom  the  close  of  the  first  revo-  au^hetaf 

L0TION    IN    1819,   TO   THE    ADOPTION    OF    THE  «?*«9««^  Jf*"' 
federal  CONSTITUTION  OP  1824, 

1.  'TheeBiablishment  of  a  coofltituticxial  covemment  in  \.tffeet9fro^ 
Spain,  m  1820,  produced  upon  Mexico  an  enect  very  *^^f^y  '^* 
different  fpom  what  was  anticipated.  As  the  constitu-  ^ute Spanish 
tion  provided  for  a  nx>re  liberal  administration  of  govern-  «»»*"''*'*''^ 
ment  in  Mexioo  than  had  prevailed  sinoe  1812,  the  in- 
creased  freedom  of  the  elections  again  threw  the  minds 

of  the  people  into  a  ferment,  and  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, which  had  been  only  smothdired,  broke  forth 
anew. 

2.  'Moreover,  divisions  were  created   among  the  old  %tHirt»tont 
Spaniards  themselves ;    some  being  in  favor  of  the  old  "s^ll^^ 
system,  while  others  were  sinoerely  attached  to  the  con- 
stitution.   'Some  formidable  inroads  on  the  property  and  ^/JSteSm 
prerogatives  of  the  church  alienated   the  clergy  from 

the  new  government,  and  induced  them  to  desire  a  re- 
lum  to  the  old   system.      *The  Viceroy,   Apod&ca,  en-  tvj^jf^ 
couraged   by  the  hopes  held   out  by  the   Royalists  in  ^' 

Spain,  although  he  had  at  first  taken  the  oath  to  sap- 
port  the  constitution,  secretly  favored  the  party  opposed 
to  hf  and  arranged  his  plans  for  its  overthrow. 

3.  *Don  Augustin  IturbCde,  the  person  selected  by  the  ^^^^'^JJJJ^ 
Viceroy  to  make  the  first  open  deuKHistration  against  the  ttfimrudein 
existing  government,  was  <^ered  the  command  of  a  body 

of  troops  on  the  western  coast,  at  tlie  head  of  which  he 
was  to   proclaim  the  re-establishment  of  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  king.     'Iturbide,  accepting  the  coromis-   t.  uurbtde 
sion,  departed  from  the  capital  to  take  command  of  the  vteSvtf.lmi 
troops,  but  with  intentions  very  difierent  from  those  which  ^USnJ'S 
the  Viceroy  supposed  him  to  entertain.     Reflecting  upon     ^«*^- 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  convinced  of  the  facility  with 
which  the  authority  of  Spain  might  be  shaken  off, — by 
bringing  the  Creole  troops  to  act  in  concert  with  the  old 
insurgents,  Iturbide  resolved  to  proclaim  Mexico  wholly 
independent  of  the  Spanish  nation. 

4.  'Having   his  head  quarters  at  the   little  town  of     1821. 
Igudla,  on  the  road  to  Acapulco,  Iturbide,  t)n  the  24th  of     '•*»  »* 
February,  1821,  there  proclaimed  his  project,  known  as  ^JjfKJJw*. 
the  "  Plan  of  Iguala,"  and  induced  his  soldiers  to  take  an 

oath  to  support  it.  •This  "  Plan"  declared  that  Mexico  JJj!^^^ 
should  be  an  independent  nation,  its  religion  Catholic,  and  tf^frj^^ 
Its  government  a  constitutional  monarchy.   The  crown  was 
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ANALm&  offered  to  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain,  provided  he  would 

" consent  to  occupy  the  throne  in  person  ;  and,  in  case  of 

his  refusal,  to  his  infant  brothers,  Don  Carlos  and   Don 
Francisco.     A  constitution  was  to  be  formed  by  a  Mexi> 
can  Congress,  which  the  empire  should  be  bound  by  oath 
to  observe ;  all  distinctions  of  caste  were  to  be  abolidied^ 
all  inhabitants,  whether  Spaniards,  Creoles,  Africans,  <v 
Indians,  ^ifho  should  adhere  to  the  cause  of  independence, 
were  to  be  citizms ;  and  tiie  door  of  preferment  was  de* 
claied  to  be  opened  to  virtue  and  merit  alone. 
1  »ntoh»-       5.  'The  Viceroy,  astonished  by  this  unexpected  move- 
ISSSytS'  ment  of  Iturbfde,  and  remaining  ifreacdute  and  inacdve 
rJSmlXiL  at  the  capital,  was  deposed,  and  Don  Franctsoo  Novello, 
a  military  officer,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  his*  authority  was  not  generally  recc^^uzed, 
and  Iturbide  was  left  to  pursue'his  plans  in  the  interior 
%n»mgmia  witixHit  interruption.    'Being  Joined  by  Generals  GKier- 
TSSfSmm.  rero  and  Victoria  as  soon  as  they  knew  that  the  indepen. 
dence  of  their  country  was  the  object  of  Iturbide,  not  only 
all  the  survivore  of  the  first  insurgents,  but  whole  detach- 
ments of  Creole  troops  flociLed  to  his  standard,  and  his 
success  was  soon  rendered  certain.    The  deigy  and  the 
people  were  ecpially  decided  in  favor  of  independence ; 
the  most  distant  (fistricts  sent  in  their  adhesJcm  to  the 
1621.    cause,  and,  before  the  month  of  July,  the  whole  country 
recognised  the  authority  of  Iturinde,  with  the  exception 
of  the  capital,  in  which  Kfovello  had  riiut  himself  up  with 
the  European  troops. 
t.  jjmaief  ^     0.  'Iturbfde  had  already  reached  Qnertero*  with  his 
^ISfHuS'  troops,  on  his  road  to  Mexico,  when  he  was  informed  of 
?SS«u  S^  the  arrival,  at  Vera  Cruz,  of  a  new  Viceroy,  who,  in  such 
tm»  rtetntf'  ^  crisis,  was  unable  to  advance  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
^  4.  Tffci     fortress.    *At  Cordova,!  whither  die  Viceroy  had  been 
''oSSSS  allowed  to  proceed,  for  the  purpose  of  an  interview  with 
Iturb^le,  the  latter  induced  him  to  accept  by  treaty  the 
Plan  of  Iguala,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  Spaniards  then  in  Mexico,  and  of 
establishing  the  right  to  the  throne  in  the  hoa«  of  Bonr- 
M.Air.M.   bon.     By  this  agreement,*  called  the  *<  Treaty  of  Cor- 
dova,''  the  Viceroy,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  his  master, 
recognized  the  independence  of  Mexico,  and  gave  up  the 


•  iiimriitmn^  the  Mpltd  of  Oto  ateto  qT  OiskwBB*,  to  rflnM  Is  » tleh  saA  ftrtfi*  vri1«(r, 
^boot  110  milM  N.W.  flron  Um  dty  of  Maidoo.  It  ooateliu  •  popolakien  of  aboa*  40,000  In* 
babitanta,  ono-lhM  of  wbom  •*%  IndtoiDS.  It  to  rapiriiad  witb  witar  by  an  aqoedoet  ten  milca 
InkngtbfeaRtodaaMitbaVBltotyoBfU^flraboi.  Th»iahAtalteiitooniMatate«rt«a9lOT«a 
nottbr  la  acrlealtaiv:  ttioae  oif  tb«  dty,  citber  fa&  small  trades,  or  la  wo^en  maaalMtcaan 
Tbs  mtf  oottisiM  wmus  Sao  obuNbas  tM  oonvauiB. 

t  f^Hmva  to  a  town  about  Utj idUmi  fLW%  ftign  T«a Cm,  on  ttw MiiiU»«r 
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capital  to  the  army  of  the  insurgents,  which  took  posses-    IMl* 
sion  of  it,  without  effusion  of  blood,  on  the  27lh  of  Sep- 
tember,a821.  "^ 

7.  'AH  opposition  being  ended,  and  the  capital  oocu-  ,,{;,^^32m* 
pied,  in  accoixlance  with  a  provision  of  the  Plan  of  Iguala 

a  provisional  junta  was  established,  the  principal  business 
of  which  was  to  call  a  congress  for  the  formation  of  a  con- 
stitution suitable  to  the  country.  *At  the  same  time  B,^AR€gmeif. 
regency,  consisting  of  five  individuals,  was  elected,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  placed  Iturbide  as  president,  who  was 
also  created  generalissimo  and  lord  liigh  admiral,  and  as- 
signed a  yearly  salary  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

8.  "Thus  far  the  plans  of  Iturbide  had  been  completely  y^J^JJSK* 
successful :  few  have  enjoyed  a  more  intoxicating  triumph ;  ^^{^SiP' 
and  none  have  been  called,  with  greater  sincerity,  the   popuuutiv 
saviour  of  their  country.     While  the  second  revolution    rwnirim 
lasted,  the  will  of  their  favorite  was  the  law  of  the  nation ; 

and  in  every  thing  that  could  tend  to  promote  a  separation 

from  Spain,  not  a  single  dissenting  voice  had  been  heard.    ^ 

*But  the  revolution  had  settled  no  principle,  and  estab-  *^JJJ,2n5lff 

lished  no  system  ;  and  when  the  old  order  of  things  had      lowe^ 

disappeared,  and  the  future  organization  of  the  govern- 

ment  came  under  discussion,  the  unanimity  which  had 

before  prevailed  was  at  an  end. 

9.  *When  the  provisional  junta  was  about  to  prepare  a  s.Di$afree- 
plan  for  assembling  a  national  congress,  Iturbide  desired  TtSfbidiw! 
that  the  deputies  should  be  bound  by  oath  to  support  the  '^JSmSS' 
Plan  of  Iguala  in  all  its  parts,  before  they  could  take  their 

seats  in.the  congress.  To  this.  Generals  Bravo,  Guerrero, 
and  Victoria,  and  numerous  others  of  the  old  insurgents, 
were  opposed  ;  as  they  wished  that  the  people  should  be 
left  unrestrained  to  adopt,  by  their  deputies,  such  plan  of 
government  as  they  should  prefer.  Although  Iturbide 
succeeded  in  carrying  his  point,  yet  tlie  seeds  of  discon- 
tent were  sown  before  the  sessions  of  the  congress  com- 
menced. 

10.  *^Vhen  the  congress  assembled,^  three  distinct  par-     1822. 
ties  wore  found  amongst  the  members.     The  BourhwdsiSf    *  p«*>  ^ 
adhering  to  the  plan  of  Iguala  altogether,  wished  a  con-  '  uSilSo'^ 
Btitutional  monarchy,  with  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bour-    SS^eH; 
bon  at  its  head  :  the  Republican^  setting  aside  the  Plan  of  ^*Si^jSS^ 
Iguala,  desired  a  federal  republic ;  while  a  third  party,     ^<*<** 
the  IturbidisU,  adopting  the  Plan  of  Iguala,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  article  in  favor  of  the  Bourbons,  wished  to  place 
Iturbide  himself  upon  the  throne.     '^As  it  was  soon  learned  'i5jJ55KS* 
that  the  Spanish  government  had  declared''  the  treaty  of  ^tmi$tpai9- 
Ck>rdova  null  and  void,  the  Bourbonists  ceased  to  exist  as  ^  ^ab  id 
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ASALvm.  ft  party,  and  the  struggle  was  confined  to  the  Iturbidists 

and  the  Republicans. 
1  v*^^|^       11*  ^ After  a  violent  controversy  the  latter  succeeded  io 
S^erorfty  Carrying,  by  a  large  majority,  a  plan  for  the  reductioa  of 
tUp^utaeef  ihe  army;  when  the  partizans  of  Iturbide,  perceiving 
that  his  influence  was  on  the  wane,  and  that,  if  they 
wished  ever  to  see  him  upon  the  throne,  the  attempt  must 
be  made  before  the  memory  of  his  former  services  should 
be  lost,  concerted  their  measures  for  inducing  the  army 
and  the  populace  to  declare  in  his  favor.     Accordingly, 
May  IS.     on  the  night  of  the  18th  of  May,  1822,  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  of  Mexico,  and  a  crowd  of  the  leperos  or  bc^ars, 
by  whom  the  streets  of  the  city  are  infested,  assembled 
before  the  house  of  Iturbide,  and  amidst  the  brandishing 
of  swords  and  knives,  proclaimed  him  emperor,  under  the 
title  of  Augustin  the  First, 
%Bmih0       12*  'Iturbide,  with  consummate  hypocrisy,  pretending 
caSJ^SZ!^  to  yield  with  reluctance  to  what  he  was  pleased  to  coosi* 
obtained,    j^^  ^^^  „  ^jjj  ^^  ^j^^  people,"  brought  the  subject  before 

congress ;  which,  overawed  by  his  armed  partizans  who 
filled  the  galleries,  and  by  the  demonstrations  of  the  rab- 
ble without,  gave  their  sanction  to  a  measure  which  they 

'arf3«n?S5-  ^^  ^^^  *^  power  to  oppose.     'The  choice  was  ratified  by 
outoppo-    the  provinces  without  opposition,  and  Iturbide  found  him- 
self in  peaceable  possession  of  a  throne  to  which  his  own 
abilities  and   a  concurrence  of  favorable  circumstances 
had  raised  him. 
«-^rj«ft>ttrf«      13.  *Had  the  monarch  elect  been  guided  by  counscb 
deneedietaud  of  prudence,   and   allowed  his  authority  to  be  confinod 
areheiML'  within  Constitutional  limits,  he  might  perhaps  have  oon* 
^nt^Si  ^^^^^  to  maintain  a  modified  authority ;  but  forgetting 
THgn.      the  unstable  foundation  of  his  throne,  he  began  his  reign 
'^^vMm  with  all  the  airs  of  hereditary  royalty.     *0n  his  accession 
*SiSrnS^  ^  struggle  for  power  immediately  commenced  between 
him  and  the  congress.     He  demanded  a  veto  upon  ail  the 
articles  of  the  constitution  then  under  discussion,  and  the 
right  of  appointing  and  removing  at  pleasure  the  members 
of  the  supreme  tribunal  of  justice. 
9.  Events  that      14.  ^The  breach  continued  widening,  and  at  length  a 
fi»riib!e  di99o-  law,  proposed  by  the  emperor,  for  the  establishment  of 
'iM^^^  military  tribunals^  was  indignantly  rejected  by  the  con. 
a  Auf.tt.    gress.     Iturbide  retaliated  by  imprisoning*  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  members  of  that  body.     Remonstrances  and 
reclamations  on  the  part  of  congress  followed,  and  Itur- 
bide at  length  terminated  the  dispute,  as  Cromwell  and 
Bonaparte  had  done  on  similar  occasions  boforc*  him,  by 
b  Oct  30    proclaiming*'  the  dissolution  of  the  national  assembly,  and 
substituting  in  its  stead  a  junta  of  his  own  ncmiination* 
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15.  'The  new  assembly  acted  as  the  ready  echo  of  the    ISdd. 
imperial  will,  yet  it  never  possessed  any  influence  ;  and 

the  popularity  of  Iturbide  himself  did  not  long  survive    amembtp, 
his  assumption  of  arbitrary  power.     'Before  the  end  of  biSPHSlm- 
November  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  northern  pro-    *!£!15T 
vinces,   but  this  was   speedily  quelled  by  the  imperial       not. 
troops.     *Soon  after,  the  youth^l  general  Santa  Anna,*  \tantu^iZ 
a  former  supporter  of  Iturbide,  but  who  had  been  haugh*    ^^'^ 
tily  dismissed  by  him  from  the  government  of  Vera  Cruz,  santiiAmM. 
published  an  address^  to  the  nation,  in  which  he  re-  ••^.^fie'd"' 
preached  the  emperor  with  having  broken  his  coronation  ^^SSSi^ 
oath  by  dissolving  the  congress,  tmd  declared  his  determi-  miMya.) 
nation,  and  that  of  the  garrison  which  united  with  him,  to     ^"^  "* 
aid    in    reassembling  the  congress,  and   protecting  its 
deliberations. 

16.  ^Santa  Anna  was  soon  joined  by  Victoria,  to  whom     1829. 
he  yielded  the  chief  con^mand,  in  the  expectation  that  his\f''(vr«f  <<f 

J         111  ..,  11..  .1  ^      the  revolt— 

name  and  well  known  pnnciples  would  mspire  with  conn-  nmffBcuon^ 
dence  those  who  were  inclined  to*  favor  the  establishment  ^SvSS^nd 
of  a  republic.     A  force  sent  out  by  Iturlnde  to  quell  the  '^ri^y 
revolt  went  over  to  the  insurgents  ;  Generals  Bravo  and       f'^b- 
Guerrero  took  the  field  on  the  same  side  ;  dissatisfaction 
spread  through  the  provinces ;  part  of  the  imperial  army 
revolted  ;  and  Iturbide,  either  terri^ed 'by  the  storm  which 
he  had  so  unexpectedly  conjured  op,  or  really  anxious  to 
avoid  the  effusion  of  blood,  called  together  all  the  members 
of  the  old  congress  then  in  the  capital,  and  on  the  19th  of    Mareh  it. 
March,   1&23,  formally  resigned  the    imperial  crown; 
stating  his  intention  to  leave  the  conntry,  lest  his  presence 
in  Mexico  should  be  a  pretext  for  farther  dissensions.   *The  ^  Prt^sd- 
congress,  after  declaring  his  assumption  of  the  crown  to  j^.  and 
have  been  an  act  of  violence,  and  consequently  null,  wil-  tiurbkle%m 
lingly  allowed  him  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  assigned  to  ****^*'*t'* 
him  a  yearly  income  of  twenty.five  thousand  dollars  far 
his.  support.     With  his  family  and  suite  he  embarked  for 
Leghorn  on  the  eleventh  of  May*  ^*^  " 

17.  *0n  the  departure  of  Iturbkie,  a  temporary  eze-  «.  Temporary 
cutive   was   appointed,  consisting  of  Generals  Victoria,  J^SSHSr- 
Bravo,  and  Negrete,*  by  whom  the  government  was  ad-  ^^Sid 
ministered  untU  the  meeting  of  a  new  congress,  which  ^^^ 
assembled  at  the  capital   in  August,  1823.     This  body       Ant 
immediately  entered   on  the  duties  of  preparing  a  new  •  ^»  ^'^ 
constitution,  which  was  submitted  on  the  31st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1824, 'and   definitively  sanctioned  on   the    4th  of 
October  following. 

18.  'By  this  instrument^  modeled  s(Hnewhat  after  the     1^*24. 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  absolute  indepen-  V?^*^^ 
dence  of  the  country  was   declared,   and   the  several  ^'^•**^ 
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ASMhram.  Mexioan  ProriDoes  were  united  in  a  Federal  Republio. 

vugmmrtm  ''^^  legislative  power  was  vested  in  a  CoDgreas,  con- 
^;^     sisting  of  a  Sengte  and  a  House  of  Representatives.    'The 

\S7SS  Senate  was  to  be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each 

''"^^'  State,  elected  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  for  a  term  of 
four  years.  The  House  of  Representatives  was  to  be 
ooroposed  of  members  elected,  fer  a  term  of  two  yean, 
by  the  oitixens  of  the  States.  Representatives  were  to 
be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  agSi  and  Senators  thirty, 
and  each  roust  have  resided  two  years  in  the  Stale 
from  which  he  was  chosen. 

a  HMMMv-  19.  *The  supreme  executive  authority  was  vested  in 
one  individual,  styled  the  '<  President  of  the  United  Mexi- 
can S^^ttes,"  who  was  to  be  a  Mexican  bom,  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  and  to  be  elected,  far  a  term  of  four  yean, 

^  M^  ^y  ^  Le^atures  of  the  several  States.  *Tfae  judicial 
'power  was  lodged  in  a  Supreme  Court,  composed  of 
eleven  judges  and  an  atlcmiey-general,  who  were  to  be 
Mexican  b«rn,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  to  be  elected 
by  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  formalities  {s  the  President  of  the 
RepuUic,  and  who  were  not  to  be  removed,  unless  in 
cases  specified  by  law. 

jvulnmStt  ^®*  *^^  aaveral  States  composing  the  confederacy, 
'  were  "  to  organize  their  governments  in  con£)rmity  to  the 
Federal  Act;  to  observe  and  enforce  the  general  laws 
of  the  Union;  to  tranamit  annually  to  the  Coogreas  a 
statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  their  re- 
spective  treasuries,  and  a  description  of  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  industry  of  each  State ;  together  with 
the  new  branches  of  industry  that  might  be  introdoced, 

MjjMomjf  and  the  best  mode  of  doing  so."*  *Bach  was  to  protect 

tk$pnm.    its  inhabitants  <'  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  liberty  of 

writing,  printing,  and  publishittg  their  political  opinioos, 

without  the  necessity  of  any  previous  license,  revision,  or 

r  Lmwuut,  approbation.''  *No  individual  was  to  commence  a  suit  at 
law,  without  having  previously  attempted  in  vain  to  settle 
the  cause  by  arbitration. 

^jSESSuS'      ^^'  *^^^  Mexioan  constitution  displayed   a  laudable 

^Mi^nMierai  anxiety  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  country,  by 

tTMM.     dissemioating  the  blessings  of  education,  hitherto  almost 

totally  neglected ;  by  opening  roads ;  granting  oopy-rights 

and  patents ;  establidiing  t^  liberty  of  the  press ;  pro* 

moting  naturalizaticm ;   and  throwing  open  the  ports  to 

foreign  trade ;  and  by  abolishing  many  abuses  of  arix* 

f.  The  tibfati'  ^^''"7  power,  which  had  grown  up  under  the  tyraimy  of 

'"*■"■  **  the  colonial  government.     'Yet  some  omissions  are  to  be 

regretted,     llie  trial  by  jury  was  not  introdnced,  nor  was 
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the  reqnsite  publicity  given  to  the  administration  of  jus-    1894* 

tice.     Moreover,  on  the  subject  of  religion,  a  degree  of 

intolerance  was  exiiibited,  hardly,  to  be  expected  from 

men  who  had  long  struggled  to  be  free,  and  who  even 

then  bore  fresh  upon  them  the  traces  of  their  bondage. 

As  if  to  bind  down  the  consciences  of  posterity  to  all  fu-    MQnw 

ture  generations,  the  third  article  in  the  constitution  de-  *"**'^'** 

dared  that  "  The  Religion  of  the  Mexican  dotion  is,  ami 

will  be  perpetually,  the  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic.    The 

nation  will  protect  it  by  wise  and  just  laws,  and  pro* 

Jdbii  the  exercise  of  any  other  whatever,'' 

22.  ^The  fete  of  the  ex-empeior,  Iturbide,  remains  to  ^J'jjJ^^ 
be  noticed  in  this  chapter.     From  Italy  he  proceeded  to  Mvm  Sir 
L(Midon,  and  made  preparations  for  returning  to  Mexico ;       ^**^ 
in  consequence  of  which,  Congress,  on  the  28th  of  April* 
1824,   passed  a  decree  of  outlawry  against  him.     He 
landed  in  disguise  at  Sdt6  la  Marina,  July  14th,  1824 ; 
was  arrested  by  General  Garza ;  and  shot  at  Padillo*  by 
order  of  the  ]Ht>viQcial  congress  of  Tamaulipas,  on  the 
19th  of  that  nM)nth.     *The  severity  of  this  measure,  after  gufggjgjjf 
the  services  which  Iturbide  had  rendered  to  the  country, 
in  effectually  casting  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  can  be  ex- 
cused only  on  the  ground  of  the  supposed  unpossibility  of 
avoiding,  in  any  other  way,  the  horroars  of  a  civil  war. 
'During  the  year  1824,  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  was  f  JPggjy 
otherwise  disturbed  by  a  few  petty  insurrections,  which 
were  easily  suppressed  by  the  ^vemment  troops. 


CHAPTER  V. 

liftEXICa  FROM  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  FEDERAL    BiAhctdi 
CONSTITUTION    OF  1824,   TO   THE   COMMENCE-    C»^F««^T. 
MENT  OF  THE  WAR  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES 
IN  1846. 

1 .  *0n  the  first  of  January,  1825,  the  first  congress  un-     1825« 
der  the  federal  constitution  assembled  in  the  city  ofMexico ;      i«n.  1. 
and,  at  the  same  time,  General  Guadalupe  Victoria  was  {/i^SfJUJ 
installed  as  president  of  the  republic,  and  General  Nicholas  "'^ivf*". 
Bravo  as  vice-president.  ^The  years   1825  and   1826    j^SS^. 
passed  with  few  disturbances ;  the  administration  of  Victo-  "lyjjJJSf^ 
ria  was  generally  popular ;  and  tbe  country  enjoyed  a  high*     KkMrta. 
er  degree  of  prosperity  than  at  any  former  or  subsequent 
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AHALTSW.  period.     ^But  towards  the  cloee  of  the  year  IS26,  two 
-g.25      ""iv*^  factions,  which  had  already  absorbed  the  entire  po- 
i.  ruhu  fae-  litical  influence  of  the  jcountry ,  began  serioasly  to  th  reaten, 
Hon*.      QQi  QQiy  ^  peace  of  aociety,   but  the  stability  of  the 
government  itself. 
%  chaneur      2.  'The  maaonio  societies,  l^ien  numerous  in  the  coon- 
^uit'thSu  try,  were  divided  into  two  parties,  known  as  the  Escoca 
"^mMt^  and  the  Ferfitn09,or  the  Scotch  «md  the  York  lodges.     The 
former,  of  Scotch  origm,  were  composed  of  large  proprie- 
loia,  aristocratic  in  opinion,  in  favor  of  the  establishment 
of  a  strong  government,  and  supposed  to  foe  secretly  in* 
dined  to  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  a  king  chosen 
from  the  Bourbon  family*     The  Yorkinos,  whose  lodge 
was  founded  by  the  New  Yoiic  masons,  through  the  agency 
of  Mr.  Poinsett,  the  envoy  of  the  United  States,  supported 
democracy,  and  opposed  a  royal  or  central  government, 
and  were  generally  in  favor  of  the  expulsion  of  Uie  Span- 
ish residents, 
^^^^gjjgj       8.  *JQach  party,   however,   mutually  criminated    the 
uam.      other,  and  each  was  charged  with  the  design  of  overtum- 
iftM^iffls.  ^^  ^^  eatablished  institutioBs  of  the  country*     *In  the 
elections  which  took  place  in  the  autunm  of  1826,  brikiery, 
oorruptiQa,  and  calunmies  of  all  kinds  were  resorted  to  by 
both  parties,  and  some  of  the  elections  were  declared  null 
in  consequence  of  the  illegality  of  the  proceedings  by 
B  ^"^SSf  which  they  had  i>een  effected.     *Many  supposed   con- 
spiracies of  ^6  Spaniards  and  their  abettors  were   de- 
nounced  by  the  Yorkinos ;  and  projects  for  the  expulsion 
«  charfa   of  the  Spaniards  were  openly  proclaimed.     *The  presi- 
j^eHdML    dent  himself  was  repeatedly  charged  by  each  party  with 
favoring  the  other,  and  with  secretly  designing  the  over- 
throw of  that  system  which  he  had  spent  a  life  of  toil  and 
danger  in  establishing. 
7  "^^      4.  ^The  first  open  breach  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
^SmqftM    treaaon  to  the  government,  which  led  the  way  to  scenes  of 
^^^*^      violence  and  bloodshed,  and  the  final  prostmtkm  of  the 
hopes  of  the  country,  proceeded  from  the  Scotch  party ; 
and  was  designed  to  counteract  the  growing  induence  of 
1827.     the  Yorkinos.     "On  the  23d  of  December   1827,  Don 
•  7^'<M  qT  Manuel  Montano*  proclaimed,  at  Otumba,*  a  plan  ^r  the 
a  (PrawyuB-  forcible   reform  of  the  government.     He  demanded  the 
Mod  tan  ro.)  stboUlion  of  all  sccret  societies;  the  dismissal  of   the 
ministers  of  government,  who  were  charged  as  wanting 


*  Otumba  if  » ttnaJH  town  about  fbrtjr  mfiui  K.S.  from  Cli«  oily  of  Mexico.    A  abort  4i«tKD0t 
S.W.  firam  tho  town,  on  tbe  rotul  to  Son  Jojin  do  Teotthoacsu,  are  the  nilna  of  two  oxlMuiTt 
nmonlds  of  nnknowtt  orfglB,  bat  umirli  wo  nfotl]/  Morfbod  to  the  Toltecs.    Chie  of  the  pym 
Biida.  eaUod  tho  "*  Uoum  of  Uie  Sua/'  i«  atiU  180  Aot  Ugb ;   the  oOior,  oOled  tbo  *  Boot  of 
thiilllooa.'^iaiMltotbifli.    <Sn  MiqM».  19.}  ' 
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in  probity,  virtue,  and  merit;  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Poin-    lSil7. 
•ett,  the  minister  accredited  from  'the  United  States,  who 
was  held  to  be  the  chief  director  of  the  Yorkinos  ;  and  a 
more  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  constitution   and  the 
existing  laws. 


5.  *The  plan  of  Montano  was  immediately  declared  by  »•  ^  ^ 
the  Yorkinos  to  have  for  its  object,  '  to  prevent  the  banish-    TartimM. 
ment  of  the  Spaniards,  to  aj^ert  the  chastisement  then  im- 
pending over  the  conspirators  against  independence,   to 
destroy   republican  institutions,   and   place  the  country 

once  more   under  the  execrable  yoke  of  a  fiourbon/ 
"General  Bravo,  the  vicQppresident,  and  the  leader  of  the  ygggjjf 
Scotch  party,  who  had  hitherto  been  the  advocate  of  law      btvm. 
and  order,  lefl  the  capital,  and  making  common  cause  with     1828. 
the  insurgents,  issued  a  manifesto  in  favor  of  Montano,  in 
wliich  he  denounced  the  president  himself  as  connected 
with  the  Yorkinos. 

6.  *By  this  rash  and  ill-advised  movement  of  General  J^,j5JfJ5, 
Bravo,  the  president  was  compelled  to  throw  himself  into    9raidmu. 
tiie  arms  of  the  Yorkinos,  and  to  give  to.tbeir  chief,  Gene- 
ral Guerrero,  the  command  of  the  government  troops  that 

were  detached  to  put  down  the  rebellion.     *The  insurrec-  ^-^JjSST^ 
tion  was  speedily  quelled ;  and  Bravo,  whose  object  was  JJ^jS^SJjJ 
an  amicable  arrangement,  and  who  would  allow  no  blood    qf  Bravo, 
to  be  shed  in  the  quarrel  which  he  had  imprudently  pro- 
voked, surrendered  at  Tulancingo,*  and  was  banished  by 
a  decree*  of  congress,  with  a  number  of  his  adherents.        »  April  is. 

7.  *The  leader  of  the  Scotch  party  being  thus  removed,   ».  rneetee- 
it  was  thought  that  in  the  ensuing  presidential  election,  ' 
(September,  1828,)  the  success  of  General  Guerrero,  the 
Yorkino  candidate,  was  rendered  certain ;  but  unexpec  t- 

edly  a  new  candidate  was  brought  forward  by  the  Scoto  \ 
party,  in  the  person  of  General  Pedraza,  the  minister  ot 
war ;  who,  after  an  arduous  contest,  was  elected  president 
by   a  majority  of  only  two  votes  over  his  competitor. 
*The  successful  party  now  looked  forward  to  the  enjoyment  t.  omOuet  </ 
of  a  long  period  of  tranquillity  under  the  firm  and  vigorous  %rty^^ 
administration  of  Pedraza;    but  their  opponents   were  ff*^^f*^ 
unwilling  to  bow  with  submission  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
expressed  according  to  the  forms  of  the  constitution  ;  and 
asserting  that  the  electbns  had  been  ceu'ried  by  fraud 
and   bribery,   and  that  Pedraza  was  an   enemy  to  the 
liberties  of  the  country,  they  determined  to  redress,  by  an 
appeal  to  arms,  the  injustice  sustained  by  their  chief,  upon 
whose  elevation  to  the  presidency  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Yorkino  party  naturally  depended. 

•  Tulaneingo  b  at  th«  floottiQUtani  ezkninHf  «f  tbt  itite  of  QnarHnOi  abovtiMr'flft 
toll«8  K^.  from  the  dty  of  Kexico. 
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AKALTan.      8.  ^At  &ia  momeait  Santa  Anna,  whose  name   had 

i.Reb«iHon  ^gured  in  the  most  turbulent  periods  of  the  Revolutioa 

^^^    since  1821,  appeared  on  the  political  stage.     Under  the 

plea  that  the  result  of  the  late  election  did  not  show  the 

real  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  at  the  head  of  500 

(Pw-o-tL)    men  he  todc  possession  of  the  castle  of  Perote,  where  ho 

a  sapi  It.  published*  an  address  declaring  that  the  success  of  Pe- 
draza  had  been  produced  by  fraud,  and  that  he  had  taken 
it  upon  himself  to  rectify  the  error,  by  proclaiming  Guer. 
rero  presidbnt,->-4is  the  onlyefiectual  mode  of  maintaining 
the  character  and  asserting  the  dignity  of  the  country. 

•  JJJjgJjf  9.  «These  dangerous  principles  were  met  by  an  ener. 
rtM>  •     getic  prcxslamation^  of  the  president,  which  called  upon 

b.  Sept  17.  ^  States  and  the  people  to  aid  in  arresting  the  wild 
soliemes  of  this  traitor  to  the  laws  and  the  constitution. 

t-  ^Bgg  iij»-  'Santa  Anna  was  besieged  at  Perote*  by  the  government 

Sm  flMVMt.  forces,  and  an  action  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  the 

castle  I  but  he  finally  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape, 

4.  mmnf  with  a  portion  of  his  original  adherents.     *So  little  dispo- 

^fSSJo^!^  sition  was  shown  in  the  neighboring  provinces  to  espouse 
die  cause  of  the  insurgents,  that  many  fondly  imagined 

i.  ""y^  that  the  danger  was  past.    *Santa  Anna,  being  pursued, 

prttMar,kmt  Surrendered  at  discretion  to  General  Calderon,  on  the 

'VSm^  14th  of  December ;  but  before  that  time  important  events 
had  transpired  in  the  capital ;  and  the  captive  general,  in 
the  coarse  of  twenty*four  hours,  was  enabled  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  very  army  by  wliich  he  had  been 
taken  priscmer. 

•j^ainin  10.  'About  the  time  of  the  ilifht  of  Santa  Anna  from 
'^"'^  Perote,  the  capital  had  become  the  rendezvous  of  a  num. 
brT  of  the  more  ultra  of  the  Yorkino  chie&,  ambitious  and 
1  astless  spirits,  most  of  whom  had  been  previously  en- 
gaged in  some  petty  insurrections,  but  whose  lives  had 

^£Sr^^  been  spared  by  the  l«iity  of  the  government.  *On  the 
fiSutta^  night  of  the  80th  of  November,  1828,  a  battalion  of  mi. 
1828.  litia,  headed  by  the  ex-Marquis  of  Cadena,  and  assisted 
by  a  regiment  under  Colonel  Garcia,  surprised  the  gov« 
emment  guard,  took  possession  of  the  artillery  barracks, 
seized  the  guns  and  ammuniticxi,  and  signified  to  the  pres. 
ident  their  determination  either  to  compel  the  congress  to 
issue  a  decree  for  the  banishment  of  the  Spanish  residents 
within  twenty-four  hoars,  or  themselves  to  massacre  all 
those  who  should  fail  into  their  hands. 


•lVy^,ab<mtBliM<yiii!lflilA»di(MtHik»(UObjUMt«st«liani^  ft«a  Van  OMi.  Jt  s 
nnlL  Inwoluly  boilt  town,  fAknaMi  %t  tlu  6nttera  ntraoity  of  the  tabl»-iaiuL  abonfe  800O 
MlibovvdMtofialortteMa.    Abovilhairamitoftontiietownli  tbaeuttoof  P«f^te,  on«of 
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11.  'It  has  been  asserted  that  if  the  pxesident  had    IftM. 
acted  with  proper  firmness,  he  might  have  quelled  the    ,  ceimin 
insurrection  at  once ;  but  it  appear^  that  he  had  no  force   ac«<n«e  am 
at  his  disposal  sufficiently  powerful  to  render  his  inteHe-  JtTSSSSiom 
rence  effectual,  and  the  night  was  allowed  to  pass  in  *^*'"*^' 
fruitless  explanations.     'On  the  following  morning  the     d^.^- 
insurgeaU  were  joined  by  the  leaders  of  the  Guerrero  %^SjSISi 
party,  a  body  of  the  militia,  and  a  vast  multitude  of  the  iJurSmta. 
rabble  of  the  city,  who  were  promised  the  pillage  of  the 

capital  as  the  reward  of  their  cooperation.     'Encouraged     ^gwr 
by  these  reenforcements,  the  insurgents  now  declared  JSoZiiuet^f 
their  ulterior  views,  by  proclaiming  Guerrero  president ;    ^'•'^•^ 
Vhile  he,  after  haranguing  the  populace,  left  the  city  with 
a  small  body  of  men  to  watch  the  result. 

12.  *In  the  mean  time  the  government  had  received  ^igStnSSf 
small  accessions  of  strength,  by  the  arrival  of  troops  nurvS^&i 
from  the  country ;  but  all  concert  of  acticm  was  embar- 
rassed  by  the  growing  distrust  of  the  president,  whose 
indecision,  perhaps  arising  from  an  aversion  to  shed  Mex- 
ican blood,  induced  many  to  believe  that  he  was  implir 
cated  in  the.  projects  of  the  Yorkinos.     *The  whole  of  the  s.  ^^  ^ 
first  of  December  was  consumed  in  discussions  and  prep-  ^jg^sJ^ 
arations,  but  on  the  second,  the  government^  alarmed  by    '^^^' 
the  progress  of  the  insurrection,  resolved  to  hazard  an 

appeal  to  arms,  and  before  evening  the  insurgents  were 
driven  from  many  of  the  posts  which  they  had  previously 
occupied ;  but  on  the  following  day,  however,  they  were  dm.  t. 
enabUd  by  their  increasing  strenffth  to  regain  them  after 
a  severe  contest,  in  which  their  leader,  Colonel  Garcia, 
and  several  inferior  officers,  fell ;  while,  on  the  ffovem- 
ment  side,  Colonel  Lopes  and  many  others  were  kuled. 

19.  'Discouragement  now  spread  amon^  the  gover  >  •.  MMMrvm- 
ment  troops,  and,  during  the  night  of  the  third,  many  offi-  gOvnumu 
cers,  convinced  that  the  insurrection  would  be  successful,      "'''*'* 
sought  safety  in  flight.     *0n  the  morning  of  the  4th  the      ^>^-^ 
insurgents  display^  a  white  fiaff,  the  firing  ceased, and  a  ''j^S&dSl* 
conference  ensued,  but  without  Teadioff  to  any  permanent    hoSSSm. 
arrangement ;  for,  during  the  suspension  of  hoiiilities,  the 
insurgents  received  a  strong  reenforcement  under  Guerrero 
himself^  and  the  firing  recommenced.     'The  few  parties  asMMiM 
of  regular  troops  that  still  continued  the  contest  were  soon      grm^ 
reduced,  and  the  congress  dissolved  itself,  afler  protesting 
against  the  violence  to  whic^  it  was  compelled  to  yield. 

14.  *The  city  rabble  now  spread  themselves  like  a  tor*    !>«.•»«• 
rant  over  the  town,  where  they  committed  every  species  of  ^SSfSff 
excess.     Under  pretence  of  8&juha  Spanish  propert]^,  the 
bouses  of  the  weahhv,  whethei"  Mexicans  gr  Spaniards, 
were  broken  open  and  pillaged ;  the  Parian^or  great  com- 

Td 
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MXAtrms.  lAeroial  square,  where  most  of  the  retail  merchants  of 
^"^""""■^  Mexico  had  their  shops,  containing  goods  to  the  amount 
of  three  millions  of  dollars,  was  emptied  of  its  contents  ia 
m^SSSSi.  ^^  <50uw©  of  *  fe^  hours ;  *nor  were  these  disgraceful 
scenes  checked  until  afler  the  lapse  of  two  days,  when 
order  was  restored  by  Gieneral  Gaerrero  himself,  whom 
the  president  had  appointed  minister  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, in  the  place  of  Greneral  Pedraza,  who,  oonyinced 
that  resistance  was  hopeless,  had  retired  from  the  capital. 

mSViSUtt      ^^'  *^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  "^^  seriously  apprehended  ;  for 
*'^'       Pedraza  had  nomerous  and  powerful  friends,  both  among 
the  military  and  the  people,  and  several  of  the  more  im. 
V^Mw?  P^rtant  states  were  eager  to  espouse  his  cause.     *Had  the 
contest  commenced,  it  must  have  been  a  long  and  a  bloody 
one,  but  Pedraza  had  the  generosity  to  sacrifice  his  in- 
dividual rights  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  his 
imSoni^Xi  country.     ^Refusing  the  proffered  services  of  his  friends, 
"•**•■'*'•   and  recommending  submission  even  to  an  unoonsctitutiooal 
president  in  preference  to  a  civil  war,  he  formally  ro- 
signed  the  presidency,  and  obtained  permission  to  quit  the 
1829.     territories  of  the  Republic,     ^lie  congress   which  as- 
^'vSi-  ''©raWed  on  the  1st  of  January,  1829,  declared*,  Guerrero 


to  be  duly  elected  president,  having,  next  to  Pedraza,  a 
b*(Bonti.  majority  of  votes.     Greneral  Bustamente,^  a  distinguished 
»«*»•>     Yorkino  leader,  was  named  vice-president;   a  Yorkino 
ministry  was  appointed ;  and  Santa  Anna,  who  was  de- 
clared to  have  deserved  well  of  his  country,  was  named 
minister  of  war,  in  reward  for  his  services. 
mSTSrwr      ^^'  'Thus  terminated  the  first  struggle  for  the  presi- 
'mSmmST  ^^°^^  succession  in  Mexico, — in  scenes  of  violence  and 
bloodshed,  and  in  the  triumph  of  revolutionary  force  over 
the  ccmstitution  and  laws  of  the  land.     The  appeal  then 
made  to  arms,  instead  of  a  peaceful  resort  to  the  constl- 
tutional  mode  of  settling  disputes,  has  since  been  deeply 
regretted  by  the  prominent  actors  themselves,  many  of 
whom  have  perished  in  subsequent  revolutions,  victims  of 
their  own  blood-stained  policy.     The  country  will  long 
mourn  the  consequences  of  tiieir  rash  and  guilty  mea- 
sures. 
mSTSSm^      17.  *As  Guerrero  had  been  installed  by  military  force, 
Jfljj/^gyjf  it  was  natural  that  he  should  trust  to  the  same  agency  for 
Gtjjnjjtfj  a  continuance  of  his  power.     But  the  ease  with  which  a 
igjjMj-     successful  revolution  could  be  effected,  and  the  supremo 


authority  overthrown  by  a  bold  and  daring  chieflaxn,  had 

*9nce9mitd«i 

nH^98t!£  country,  and  ambitious  chie6  were  not  lonff  wantinff  to 

pointed  daSB-   in^r^  ^A^^^t^r^  «^*k;-  A^^ r-.^:i:*..         ®  * 


ASS^tr  been  demonstrated  too  fatally  for  the  future  peace  of  the 


tgt^,      take  advantage  of  this  dangerous  facility, 
o.  j«irtr.        18*  ^Jl  Spanish  expedition  of  4000  men  having  landed* 
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near  Tampieoy*  for  the  invasion  of  the  Mexican  Republic,    18d9* 
Guerrero  was  invested  with  the  office  of  dictator,  to  meet 


the  exigencies  of  the  times.     'After  an  occupation  of  two  i  surrmder 
months,  the  invading  army  surrendered  to  Santa  Anna  on  ^S'grSS^ 
the  10th  of  Scomber ;  but  Gyerrero,  although  the  danger  fSt^SSSSn 
had  passed,  mcuiifested  an  unwillingness  to  surrender  the  ^^^StSSH^ 
extraordinary  powers  that  had  been  conferred  upon  him« 
'Bustamente,  then  in  command  of  a  body  of  troops  held  in  ^JJ^^JfJ^ 
readiness  to  repel  Spanish  invasion,  thought  this  a  favor-       Mov- 
able opportunity   for   striking  a  blow   for   supremacy. 
Charging  Guerrero  with  the  design  of  perpetuating  the 
dictatorship,  and  demanding  concessions  which  he  knew 
would  not  be  granted,  he  proceeded  towards  the  capital 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  reforming  executive  abuses. 
*Santa  Anna  at  first  feebly  opposed  this  movement,  but  at  \STSitrS! 
length  joined  the  discontentea  general.     *The  government  4.  oomknM 
was  easily  overthrown,  Guerrero  fled  to  the  mountains,  ^^'•**^«*' 
and  Bustamente  was  proclaimed  his  successor.     *The  Ji^fHi. 
leading  principle  of  his  administration,  which  was  san-  »«**fr«rto»fc 
guinary  and  proscriptive,  appeared  to  be  the  subversion 
of  the  federal  constitution,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  central  government ;  in  which  he  was  supported 
by  the  military,  the  priesthood,  and  the  great  Creole  pro- 
prietors \  while  the  Federation  was  popular  with  a  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants,  and  was  sustained  by  their  votes. 

19.  *ln  the  spring  of  1880,  Don  Jos^  Codallas  published     1680. 
a  "  Plan,"  demanding  of  Bustamente  the  restoration  of  yj^^jj^jgj^ 
civil  authority.     Bnoouraged  by  this  demonstrati<m,  Guar,   wwgftgai 
rero  reappeared  in  the  field,  established  bis  government  «f^ow«mr«. 
at  Valladolid,  and  the  whole  country  was  again  in  anns. 

The  attempt  of  Guerrero,  however,  to  regain  the  &u« 
preme  power,  was  unsuccessful.  Obliged  to  6y  to  Aca- 
puloo,  he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  by 
the  Commander  of  a  Sardinian  vessel,  conveyed  toOaxica,*  •.Nou.p.  w. 
tried  by  a  court-martial  for  bearing  arms  against  the  es- 
tablished government^  condemned  as  a  traitor,  and  exe« 
ecuted  in  February,  1881.  1881. 

20.  TAfler  this,  tranquUlity  prevailed  until  1882,  when     1832. 
Santa  Anna,  one  of  the  early  adherents  of  Guerrero,  but  ''JSlS^i^ 
afterwards  the  principal  supporter  of  the  revolution  by  ^^^jJSSS^ 
^hich  he  was  overthrown,  pretending  alarm  at  the  arbi-  ""^^L^mST 
irary  encroachments  of  Bustamente,  placed  himself  at  the 

head  of  the  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz,f  and  demanded  a 


•  AmplM  (Tun-]>d-eo)  Is  at  flu  aoattMn  «xfremlfy  of  Um  alate  of  TamaallpM.  MO  mlki 
ir.W.  from  Ow  cHy  of  Yen  Gnu,  uid  aboat  260  mitoa  8.  from  UAtemoru.  It  If  on  Um  S. 
lld«  of  th«  Rjhrer  Fidxim),  s  short  oMuice  from  ita  entranoe  into  tha  Gnlf  of  Mextoo. 

1  Th«  city  of  Tern  Oux,  long  the  principal  Ma-port  of  Mexico,  ■tftn<Li  on  th«  raot  wh« 
CottM  first  WdMtirltliln  (lie  iMtei  of  MontMuma,  (aMpi«a  115.)    Ibaeitgr  Udafandad^ 
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AiiALTSM.  r&-oi;gaiiizatioQ  of  tbe  tniaistrfy  as  a  pretext  tor  rerdt. 
hCharaatr  *The  annoQnoement  made  by  Saota  Anna  was  certainly 
^mmST^  in  favor  of  the  conatitution  and  the  laws;  and  the  friends 
orUberty»  and  of  the  democratic  federal  system,  iromedately 
\S7aT  "^ied  to  his  support.    'After  astni^e  of  nearly  a  year, 
^jtwriMy  attended  by  the  usual  proportion  of  anarchy  and  Uoodsfaed, 
SSSSTtL  in  Deoember,  Bustamente  proposed  an  armistice  to  Santa 
^"i^itS^'  Anna,   which  terminated*  in  an  arrangement  between 
a.  Dm.  sk    them,  by  which  the  ibrmer  resigned  the  government  in 
favor  of  Pedraza,  who  had  been  elected  by  the  votes  of 
the  states  in  1828 ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  armies  of 
both  parties  shdUld  unite  in  support  of  tbe  federal  ooDsti- 
tution  in  its  original  purity. 
t.Rg>torjgwt      21.  'In  the  meantime  Santa  Anna  despatched  a  vessel 
£br  the  exiled  Pedraza,  brought  him  back  to  the  republic, 
and  sent  him^  to  the  capital  to  serve  out  the  remaining 
Ihree  mmUhs  of  his  unexpired  term.     ^  As  soon  as  congress 
was  assemUed,  Pedraza  delivered  an  elaborate  address  to 
■JJ««J»  that  body,  in  which,  after  reviewing  the  events  of  the  pre- 
wH^rm.    ceding  ^r  years,  he  passed  an  extravagant  eulc^um  on 
Santa  Anna,  his  early  foe,  and  lectfit  friend,  and  referred 
*-J^<**!!*^  to  liim  as  his  destined  successor.     *In  the  ^ectiao  which 
followed,  Santa  Anna  was  chosen  president,  and  Gomes 
Farias  viee-presideat.     On  t^  15th  of  May  the  new  presi- 
dent entered  the  capited,  and  on  the  following  day  aasomed 
the  duties  of  his   office.      The  federal  system,  which 
eSrSSrS  had  been  ^mtraged  by  the  usurpations  of  the  centralist 
^'^     leader  Bustamente,  was  again  recognized,  and  apparently 
re-establiriied  under  the  new  administration. 
f.M^Mment      22.  *Scflupoely  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  after  Santa  Anna 
dSSl^  bad  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  (^ce,  when  General 
e.  JntL    Dufan  promulgated*  a  plan  at  San  Augiistin  de  las  Cue- 
vas,*  in  &vor  of  the  church  and  the  army  ;  at  tlie  same 
time  proclaiming  Santa  Anna  supreme  dictator  of  tbe 
nir?n5{Ti(ii!IS  ^^xican  nation.     ^Although  it  was  believed  that  the  presi- 
g^^gffjgg*  dent  himself  had  aecredy  instigated  this  movement,  y^ 
~ '  he  raised  a  large  force,  and  appoisting  Arista,  one  of  Bua- 
tamente's  most  devoted  partisans,  his  second  in  command, 
left  the  capital  with  the  professed  intentioii  of  quelling  tbe 
revok.     'Hie  troops  had  not  proceeded  far  when  Arista 
suddenly  declared  in  favor  of  the  )^an  of  Duran,  at  the 
same  time  securing  the  president's  person,  and  proclaiming 
him  dictator. 

» 

fb»  aliOBiS  dtedel  of  8«a  Jiua  dt  UUoa,  ImfU  OB  •&  Iilan4  of  ai«  naiM  BuiM,  ab^ 

fhvm  tb«  ihon.    Tb«  harbor  of  Voca  Cnu  la  a  mmtm  roa^lMad  botwoaa  tibta  Covn  aad  Uw  «••- 

A^  and  b  axeaoaiaijiy  inaeew. 

«  Am  AMgHtHtt  de  hu  fhevas  (Ooo-^Taa)  ia  a  tfUaab  about  tifvlre  mSaa  aoolh  Dram  tht 
attj  of  Masiio.  It  ^raa  abaadooad  duriof  tba  BaroIatSon,  and  la  now  Uttia  Tlrilod,  axoop« 
Sniof  Um  sraat  Ikir,  wfaloh  it  hald  thata  ^nuaUj  dmrinc  Iba  month  of  Ifaj,  i&d  vfatoh  Ig 
iMnMbgrTaatexowdiftomthaoailta.    (8aa  Map,  p.  W.) 
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28.  'When  newt  of  tbisrnovemeiit  reached  the  military    1638* 
in  the  capital,  thej  proclaimed  themselves  in  its  favor  with 


t  ThtmOt' 


shouts  of ''Santa  Anna  for  dictator."    ^Tlie  vice-pred-   tanrfthe 
dent,  however,  distrusting  the  sincerity  of  8anta  Anna,  ^  Smw<» 
and  convinced  that  he  was  employing  a  stratagem  to  test  **y^y 
the -probability  of  success  in  his  ulterior  aim  at  absolute      *^ 
power,  rallied  the  federalists  against  the  soldiery,  and  de* 
feated  the  ingenious  scheme  of  the  president  and  his  allies. 
'Afiecting  to  make  his  escape,  Santa  Anna  returned  to  the  ^Jm^SSt 
city,  and  having  raised  another  force,  pursued  the  insur^  ptSS^t^ 
gents,  whom  he  compelled  to  surrender  at  Gtianaxuato. 
Arista  was  pardoned,  and  Duran  banished ;  and  the  vic- 
torious president  returned  to  the  capital,  where  he  was 
bailed  as  the  champion  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  the 
&ther  of  his  cotmtry ! 

24.  ^Soon  after,  Santa  Anna  retired  to  his  estate  in  the  4.  Thagith- 
country,  when  the  executive  authority  devolved  on  Farias  amum  jiSm, 
tiie  vice-president,  who,  entertaining  a  confirmed  dislike  IflUISSnwi 
of  the  priesthood  and  the  military,  commenced  a  system  ^JUS^S^ 
of  retrenchment  and  reform,  in  which  he  was  aided  by    Jf^SSu 
the  oongress.     *Signs  of  revolutionary  outbreak  soon  ap*   «.  gtgm  if 
peared  in  different  parts  of  the  country ;  and  the  prieate,  mySSSSSk 
alarmed  at  the  apparent  design  of  the  congress  to  appro- 
priate a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  the  public 

use,  so  wrought  upon  the  fears  of  the  superstitious  popula* 
tion,  as  to  produce  a  reaction  dangerous  to  the  existence 
of  the  federal  system. 

25.  'Santa  Anna,  who  had  been  closely  watching  the     18S4. 
progress  of  events,  deeming  the  occasion  ftivorable  to  the  i^^SurlSm 
success  of  his  ambitious  schemes,  at  the  head  of  the  mili-  ^^Sj^Jj^f^ 
tary  chiefs  and  the  army  deserted  the  federal  republican      pmrtw- 
party  and  system,  and  espoused  the  cause,  and  assumed 

the  direction  of  his  former  antagonists  of  the  centralist 
faction,    ^n  the  thirteenth  of  May,  1834,  the  constitu^     IS''* 
tiooal  conirress  and  the  council  of  iroveniment  were  dis-  'ttumumai 
solved  by  a  military  order  of  the  president^  and  a  new  omrthrotHng 
revolutionary  and  unconstitutional  congress  was  sum-  'JSeSr.'oS' 
moned  by  another  military  order.    Until  the  new  con-  YJjJ?2i!f 
gress  assembled,  the  authority  of  government  remained  in 
the  hands  of  Santa  Anna,  who  covertly  used  his  power  and 
influence  to  destroy  the  constitution  he  had  sworn  to  de« 
fend. 

26.  The  several  states  of  the  federation  were  more  or  «.  ^SMm^ 
less  agitated  by  these  arbitrary  proceedings.     When  the  'mnMee^ 
new  oongress  assembled,  in  the  month  of  January,  1885,       ?^ 
petitions  and  declarations  in  favor  of  a  central  govern-  pf^,!,,,,^ 
ment  were  poured  in  by  the  military  and  the  clergy;     prttrntt. 
white  protests  and  remonstrances,  on  behalf  of  the  federal 
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AHALCTM.  oonatitutioD,  were  presented  by  some  of  the  state  legisla- 
BiBirfrwifffr  tares  and  the  people.     'The  latter  were  disregarded,  and 
^fUS^  their  supporters  psrsecuted  and  imprisoned.     The   for- 
mer were  receivea  as  the  voice  of  the  nation,  and  a  cor^ 
.  «i  Fipiyt    rupt  aristocratic  congress  acted  accordingly.     *The  vice- 
******     president,  Gomez  Farias,  was  deposed  without  impeach 
ment  or  trial ;  and  General  Barragan,  a  leading  centralis^ 
was  elected  in  his  place. 
rwaan^big      27.  HDne  of  the  first  acts  of  congress  was  a  decree  for 
%&  »Sir  reducing  and  disarming  the  militia  of  the  several  states. 
^taSiSS!?  ^"^^  opinion  that  the  congress  had  the  power  to  change 
ctntruuxm-  the  Constitution  at  pleasure,  was  openly  avowed;  and 
tkmqrrMMT.  gy^yy  successive  step  of  the  party  in  power  evinced  a  set- 
tled purpose  to  establish  a  stiong  central  government  on 
the  ruins  of  the  federal  system,  which  the  constitutioa  of 
s.  yptUkm  1824  declared  could  '*  never  be  reformed."     ^The  state 
^zitSSiS:  of  Zacatecae,*  in  opposition  to  the  decree  of  congress^ 
^^mT'  '^^^^  to  disband  and  disarm  its  militia,  and  in  Apr3  had 
recourse  to  arms  to  resist  the  measures  in  progress  for 
«^^joj^  overthrowing    the    federal    government.      "Santa  Anna 
wKmkimimu  marched  against  the  insurgents  in  May,  and  after  an  en- 
k  ibriu   gagement^  of  two  hours,  totally  defeated  them  on  the 
plains  of  Guadalupe.*     The  city  of  Zacatecasf  soon  sur- 
rendered, and  all  resistance  in  the  state  was  overcome. 
^Jtm^     28.  'A  few  days  after  the  fall  of  Zacatecas,  the  "  Fhm 
of  Toluca^^  was  published,  calling-  for  a  change  of  the 
federal  system  to  a  cential  government,  abolishing  the 
legislatures  of  the  states,  and  changing  the  states  into 
departments  under  the  control  of  military  commandants, 
who  were  to  be  responsible  to  the  chief  authorities  of  the 
nation, — ^the  latter  to  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one 
JiJiSV^t  iii<Jividual,  whose  will  was  law.     'This  "  plan,"  generally 
TfJerSHni  BUPP^^^<^  ^^  have  originated  with  Semta  Anna  himself,  was 
^•g«^rto^  adopted  by  the  congress ;  and  on  the  third  of  October  foU 
ycentnxA-  lowmg,  General  Barragan,  the  acting  president,  issued  a 
eSSSuStA.  decree  in  the  name  of  congress,  abolishing  the  federal 
system,   and  establishing   a   "Central  republic."     This 
frame  of  government  was  formally  adopted  in  1836  by  a 
•.  TMt     convention  of  delegates  appointed  Tor  the  purpose. 
gmertmma      29.  'Several  of  the  Mexican  states  protested  in  oner. 
£SSmiv  getic  language  against  this  assumption  of  power  on  the  part 
^"SSe^m    o^  the  congress,  and  avowed  their  determination  to  take 
!•.  ^Jat0e€pt  "P  ^"^  ^^  support  of  the  constitution  of  1824,  and  against 
^Jjjjjrgfj^  that  ecclesiastical  and  military  despotism  which  was  de* 
«<0M.       spoiling  tnem  of  all  their  rights  as  freemen.     '*They  were 

■- '  -  ■■■      _  ..   -    ._ _ ■ —   _■  II     I     II  .  ■■ 

f  €htadakipe  to  aaauU  Tffl^e a  ftnr  mOM  vert  firom  the  city  of  ZicateCM. 

T  ZomicMu,  (ba  oajdtel  of  tlw  state  of  the  mum  ]uin«|if  about  890  nUM  TXJff.  fron  flte  dikf 
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all,  however,  with  the  exception  of  Texas,  hitherto  the    18M. 

least  importaDt  of  the  Mexican  provinces,  speedily  reduced 

by  the  arms  of  Santa  Anna.  'Texas,  destitute  of  nume-  l^^SmS 
rical  strength,  regular  troops,  and  pecuniary  resources,  «**itoa. 
was  left  to  contend  single-handed  for  her  guarantied  rights, 
against  the  whole  power  of  tlie  general  government, 
wielded  by  a  man  whose  uninterrupted  military  success, 
and  inordinate  vanity,  had  led  him  to  style  himself  *^  the 
Napoleon  of  the  West." 

30.  *In  several  skirmishes  between  the  Texans  and  the  i.  Tiumext- 
troops  of  the  government  in  the  autumn  of  1635,  the  for.  ^S^^L 
mer  were  uniformly  successful ;  and  before  the  close  of  *^'^^*'"* 
the  year  the  latter  were  driven  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
province.     'In  the  meantime,  the  citizens  of  Texas,  hav-  ^  Jjtan^fetto 
ing  assembled  in  conventional  San  Felipe,""  there  pub-    ^r^nNMr** 
lished^  a  manifesto;^  in  which  they  declared  themselves  ••  ^Jf^f*' 
not  bound  to  support  the  existing  government,  but  profiered    b  Nov.  r.    ' 
their  assistance  to  such  memlers  of  the  Mexican  confede-  «•  8<»  p-  ••• 
racy  as  would  take  up  arms  in  support  of  their  rights,  as 
guarantied  by  the  constitution  of  1824.     *Santa  Anna,  ^J^^Jg^ 
alarmed  by  these  demonstrations  of  resistance  to  his  au- 
thority, and  astonished  by  the  military  spirit  exhibited  by 

the  Texans,  resolved  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  against  the 
rebellious  province. 

31.  *ln  November,  a  daring  but  unsuccessful  attempt   9.  Attempt 
was  made  to  arouse  the  Mexican  federalists  in  support  of   i'SSS^ 
the  cause  for  which  the  Texans  had  taken  arms.     General  fJI^^SSSto 
Mexia,   a  distinguished   leader  of  the  liberal   party  in       *"^~* 
Mexico,  embarked**  from  New  Orleans   with   about  one     ^ '^^'^  •• 
hundred  and  thirty  men,  chiefly  Americans,  with  a  few 
British,  French,  and  Germans,  most  of  whom  supposed 

that  their  destination  was  Texas,  where  they  would  be  at 
liberty  to  take  up  arms  or  not  in  defence  of  the  country. 
'Mexia,  however,  altered  the  course  of  the  vessel  to  Tam-  %f  *j^^f 
pico,*  and  caused  the  party,  on  landing,  to  join  in   an  ^^^ecu 
attack  on  the  town.     The  vessel  being  wrecked  on  a  bar  «  (8e»vi(£, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  the  ammunition  being      ^  ^ ' 
damaged,  a  large  number  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  ex- 
pedition were   taken  prisoners;  twenty-eight  of  whom,    f'^^^"- 
chiefly  Americans,  were  soon  after  shot'  by  sentence  of  a  ^  sft^  in- 
court^martial.     Mexia,  the  leader  of  the  party,  escaped  to  ^'*^jg*^' 
Texas  in  a  merchant  vessel.  'SSMonqf 

32  'Early  in  the  following  year  Santa  Anna  set  out^     g^r^t. 
from  Saltillo**  (or  the  Rio  Grande,*  where  an  army  of  8000  h.Note.p  m 

• 

•Tim  tUa  Orand*  dd  Ifort*.  (Bm-o  Ormlm-4ft  del  Nor-tiv)  »  OrM*  >>▼«'  ^  *^  ICovfh, 
called  also  tlM  lUo  BmTo,  (Rca-o  BnUi-TOy>ftom  Its  npid  oan«iU,  rl«^ 

thttt  ibrm  Che  point  of  ieptrelion  1»etween  the  stnun*  vhieh  flow  Into  the  Ovtf  «, '>^«£^» 
«Bd  thoee  which  lloirbilo  the  PMlflc  Oeen     it  hM  aa  eeUmMed  eoone  of  1800  ayiw,  wllb 
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AHALTm.  men,  composed  c^  t&e  best  troops  of  Mexico^  Ainuahed 
with  an  unusually  large  train  of  artiliery,  and  commanded 
by  the  most  experienced  officers^  was  aaaembUag  for  the 
1.  >"^£^  inyaaioD  of  Texas.     H>n  the  twelfth  of  February  Santa 
r^  u.  *    Anna  arrired  at  the  Rio  Grande,  whenee  he  departed  on 
rsb.  A     the  aftemocm  of  the  sixteenth,  and  on  the  twenty-thiid 
«.  sm  ^  ««.  baited  on  the  heights  near  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,»  when 
the  whole  of  the  inTading  army  was  oideied  to  oonoeo- 
trate. 
^     '    33.  *Bexar,  garriaoned  by  only  one  hundred  and  Ibzty 
^ms  mua,  was  soon  rsduoed  ;^  and  in  several  desperate  en- 
mm.  oounteiB  which  followed,  the  vast  superiority  in  nombeis 
aMiT^i*)  ^^  ^®  P^^  ^^  ^  invading  army  gave  the  victory  to  Santa 
Anua,  who  disgraced  his  name  by  the  renKurseless  cruel- 
iwjMiMpM-  ties  of  which  he  was  guilty.     *His  hopes  of  conquest, 
""^Ec^^  however,  were  in  the  end  disappmnted ;  and  as  he  was 
about  to  withdraw  his  armies^  in  the  belief  that  the  pro- 
vince was  efiectually  subdued,  he  met  with  an  unexpected 
•.sm  p.  tn.  and  most  humiliating  defeat.* 

^uM^Mh       34,  «He  had  alr^y  advanced  to  the  San  Jacinto,  a 

Mtovsw  stream  which  enters  the  head  of  Galveston  Bay,  when 

s^M^m^   he  was  attacked^  in  camp,  at  the  head  of  more  than  1500 

mSffZma.  men,  by  a  Texan  force  of  only  783  men,  commanded  by 

A  Avai  a.   General  Houston,  formerly  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 

and  once  governor  of  the  state  of  Tennessee.     Although 

Santa  Anna  was  prepared  for  the  assault,  yet  so  vigorous 

was  the  onset,  that  in  twenty  minutes  the  camp  waa  ear. 

ried,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  put  to  fl^ht.     Six 

hundred  and  thirty  of  the  Mexicans  were  killed  daring 

the  assault,  and  the  attack  which  followed ;  moro  than 

two  hundred  were  wounded,  and  seven  hundred   and 

thirty  wero  taken  prisoners, — among  the  latter  Santa  Anna 

himself.     Of  the  Texans^,  only  e^hi  were  killed  and  sfv- 

enteen  wounded— a  disparity  of  rosult  scaroely  equalled 

in  the  annok  of  warfare. 

*sS&Yn£      35.  ^Although  a  majority  of  the  Texan  troops  denSmded 

spared,  SSi  the  exeoutioB  of  Santa  Anna,  as  the  murderer  of  many  of 

eonciudad   their  oonntr3rmen  who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  yet  his  life 

•'**'"*•    was  spared  by  the  extraordinary  firmness  of  Genera] 

JnL^^    Houston  and  his  officers,  and  an  armistice  was  concluded 

y^      with  him,  by  which  the  entire  Mexican  force  was  with. 

Im  9.  mt  drawn  from  the  province.     'Texas  had  previously  made* 


bviiftwIfflmterlM.    I4k*  »flit  ttf  fh«  gfwt  vf^vit  if  Ow  AoMikui  eoatfoMit,  &•  Xlo ' 

has  itii  pwtodieml  rWngi.  Ita  waton  oegSa  to  rite  la  AptUy  Umj  are  at  their  height  earij  im 
Hay,  and  the;  RtMda  Mivwds  Uw  flnd  of  ^Ivm.  The  bankv  aiv  extranaly  itaep,  aiMl  tha 
VHtan  muAdy.  At  Ita  mOnam  inio  (ha  Oolf  of  Mexico,  wbieh  It  orcr  a  abiAiM  aaad«bar, 
vlth  an  averaga  of  trom  ihiaa  to  fira  Ibet  of  water  at  lovr  Uile,  the  width  of  the  mo  Graada  la 
ahoot  SOO  jranU.  From  tha  b«r  to  Tioredo,  a  town  SQO  mllea  Trom  the  eoaat,  tha  Hrat  hta  a 
fmootb,  deap  aunvnt.  Ahom  Loredo  It  !■  bit^MXi  by  rapida.  When,  howavor.  QtH  afemuB  It 
at  a  anadanato  Mght,  thai*  li  aald  to  ba  no  obataola  to  ite  aatlg^tiua. 
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a  declaration  of  independence,  and  the  victory  of  San    isao. 

Jacinto*  confirmed  it.     'Santa  Anna,  after  being  detained  -^r- 

a  prisoner  several  months,  was  released  from  confinement,  ^i^^ 
In  the  meantime,  his  authority  as  president  had  been  sus-  SK!f5?S; 
pcnded,  and  on  his  return  to  Mexico  he  retired  to  his  farm,  *^***»'  "^ 
where,  in  obscurity,  he  was  for  several  years  allowed  to  fS£gS& 
i  brood  over  the  disappointment  and  humiliation    of  his 

defeat,  the  wreck  of  his  ambitious  schemes,  and  his  ex- 
oeeding  unpopularity  in  the  eyes  of  his  countiymen. 

86.  •On  the  departure  of  Santa  Anna  from  the  capital    *  oww»^ 
fi>r  the  invasion  of  Texas,  his  auth(Mity  had  devolved  on   ^""""^^ 
General  Barragan  as  vice-preadent.     »Thia  individual     1887. 
however,  soon  died ;  and  in  the  next  election  Bustamente  •Butmm^g 
was  chosen  president,   having  recently  returned   from  *%£** 
France,  where  he  had  resided  since  his  defeat  by  Santa 
Anna  in  1832.     *His  administration  was  soon  disturbed   4.JMtturh- 
by  declaraticMis  in  fiivor  of  federation,  and  of  Gofnez  SliSSSf 
Farias  for  the  presidency,  who  was  still  in  prison ;  but     •*'**'• 
with  little  difficulty  the  disturbances  were  quelled  by  the 
energy  of  the  government* 

37.  'In   1838  the  unfortunate  Mexia  a  second  time     1838. 
raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the  centra]  gor-    »  Mestt!% 
©mment.     Advancing  towards  the  capital  with  a  brave  tJ^i^^Siui 
band  of  patriots,  he  was  encountered  in  the  neighborhood  iH^SSSu. 
of  Puebla*  by  Santa  Anna,  who,  creeping  forth  from  his 
retreat,  to  regain  popularity  By  some  striking  exploit,  was 
weakly  trusted  by  Bustamente  with  the  conmiand  oi  the 
government  troops.     'Mexia  lost  the  day  and  was  taken  •  n*  <?/%«. 
priswier ;  and  with  scarcely  time  left  for  prayer,  or  com-    "IS?*"* 
munication  with  his  fanoily,  was  shot,  by  order  of  his  con 
querer,  on  the  field  of  battle.     It  is  reported  that  when 
reinaed  a  respite,  he  said  to  Santa  Anna,  ^<  You  are  right; 
I  would  not  have  granted  you  half  the  time  had  I  con- 
quered." 

38.  ^Early  in  the  same  year  a  French  fleet  appeared  r.  TfmFnmh 
on  the  Mexican  coast,  demanding*  reparation  for  injuries  mSSSfi^ 
sustained  by  the  plundering  of  French  citizens,  and  the  J^^^ 
destruction  of  their  property  by  the  contending  factions,  *^**'^"' 

— ^-^i—  ■  I      -      - — • 

^*  ^^^^t  °?^  *°^  plfMWHt  ci^,  tha  capital  of  the  itott  €f  iliB  gMne  name,  fa  abcrtglgh^- 
flreMml^  8.E.  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  (see  Uap,  p.  660.)  It  eomaiiM  a  popolatlda  of  abotnt 
eO,pOO  inbabttante,  and  has  eztenelTe  mantiftetoite  of  eotton,  eaiClienirara,  and  wool.  Ttae 
seal  Cathedral  of  Puebla,  In  all  ita  details  and  amwgeiMntB,  is  the  moel  magnificent  In 
ll«u  j>.  The  kCfcjr  candleslieke,  the  balustrade,  the  lamps,  mid  aU  tba  oroamantB  of  the  prin- 
cipal altar,  am  of  masetve  sUrer.  The  great  efaandeUer,  snapended  ftom  the  dome,  ie  siid  to 
^<elg^  urns.  A  eariODS  legend  about  the  building  of  the  walls  of  the  cathedral  Is  beHered  In 
by  the  Indiana  ia  the  neighborhood,  and  bj  a  huge  proportion  of  the  ignorant  Spanish  popu- 
ntkm ;  and  the  details  of  the  erent  haTe  been  reeoraed  with  singular  care  In  the  conirentA  of 


Ow  dty.    ItisasaBrtedthat,whilBthebnlIdhig  WM  hi  pragmas,  two  messengeiaften  heaven 

f  the  walls  i 


daseoided  OTcgry  night,  and  added  to  the  height  of  the  walls  esaeOrM  much  aahad 
laisod  by  the  unitwl  eft»rts  of  the  laborem  durteg  the  dajr  I    With  sueh  aaristanee  the  woiic 
advanced  xapidlj  to  ita  completion,  and,  in  ccnmcmomtloii  of  the  omnt,  the  ehgr  assttoMd  the 
of"  Puebla  da  tea  Angsloa,**  PuMa  qftM§  Angtlt, 

77 
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A1ULT9I8   and  by  forcible  loans  collected  by  violence.     •The  rejec- 
■J}  tion  of  the  demand  was  followed  by  a  blockade,  and  in 


«jgf '  *?  *^®  winter  following  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz  was  attacked 

rtrmc^  by  the  French  troops*      *An  opportunity  being  again 

^^^       afiorded  to  Santa  Anna  to  repair  his  tarnished  reputation 

iM*«  apptutr-  and  regain  hts  standing  with  the  army,  he  proceeded  to 

mnceagmin.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  command  of  the  troops,  and  while  following 

•.DM^f.     the  French,  during  their  retreat,*  one  of  his  legs  was 
shattered  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  amputation  became  neces- 
sary. 
f840.        39.  'In  the  month  of  July,  1840,  Hie  federalist  party, 
^JJjyjjJ-  headed  by   General   Urrea  and  Oomez  Farias,  excited 
euy^Hes'  an  insurrection**  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  seized  the 
kJoirts.    president  himself.     After  a  conflict  of  twelve  days,  in 
which   many  citizens  were  killed   and  much   property 
destroyed,  a  convention  of  general  amnesty  was  agreed 
upon  by  the  contending  parties,  and  hopes  were  held  out 
to  the  federalists  of  another  reform  of  the  constitution. 
4.  Yueman,       40.  ^At  the  same  time  Yucatan  declared  for  federalism, 
I  itoMtfonr '  and  withdrew  from  the  ceneral  eovernment.     •This  state 
ja»MD.     had  been  a  distinct  oaptain-generalcy,  not  connected  with 
Guatemala,  nor  subject  to  Mexico,  from  the  time  of  the 
oonqueet  to  the  Mexican  revolution,  when  she  gave  up 
her  independent  pa<stion  and  became  one  of  the  states  of 
^'JfnmSSe-  *^®  Mexican  republic.     'After  suffering  many  years  from 
ieo,attdna-  this  uuhsppy  connexion,  a  separation  followed;  every 
ISSnStSe   Mexican  garrison  was  driven  from  the  state,  and  a  league 
•"'*^'*'**"  was  entered  into  with  Texas ;  but  after  a  struggle  of  three 
years  against  the  forces  of  Mexico,  and  contending  fac- 
tions at  home,  Yucatan  again  entered  the  Mexican  con- 
federacy. 
1841.        41.  *In  the  month  of  August,  1841,  another  important 
^itofqpiS?"  ^^o^^itwn  broke  out  in  Mexico.     It  commenced  with   a 
declaration  against  the  government,  by  Paredes,  in  Gua- 
•.(Bmbiip.  dalaxara;*  and  was  speedily  followed  by  a  rising  in  the 
^'  ^       capital,  uid  Inr  another  at  Vera  Cruz  headed  l^  Santa 
8.  B9^«^  Anna  himself.     *The  capital  was  bombarded  ;  a  month's 
^SSi^^Slti  contest  in  the  streeU  of  the  city  followed,  and  the  revolu- 
^SSlS^.  tion  closed  with  the  downfall  of  Bustamente.     •In  Sep. 
Sept      tember  a  convention  of  the  commanding  officers  was  held 
trrgSffr  at  Tacubaya ;*  a  ^neral  amnesty  was  declared  ;  and  a 
''  plan"  was  agreed  upon  by  which  the  existing  constitu- 
tion of  Mexico  was  superseded,  and  provision  made  for 


•  TaaOata  !>•  irlDcgt  tbtmi  «rar  mllM  8.W.  fimn  the  ffetee  of  the  cttyor  MeiieA.    (flee 
'^fPiPt?"-)    I^e<»teii»inaii7dfillgfatfMrerfdeiioeeofUieMexk4miiMreli«iiUfbiitlic^ 
omttnM  ftMT  hmviag  iMen  funaaiy  ttke  eonntDr  raeUeace  of  tiie  Arefabtobop  of  Meidoo.    The 
mhM^o^s  nteoeia  dtiuMI  etpoa  aa eleveted epoi, with  e  latge oUre  nlenietioM  maA  beeaH* 
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the  calling  of  a  oongress  in  the  following  year  to  fotm  a  1841* 
new  one. 

42.  *The  "  Plan  of  Tacubaya"  provided  for  the  election,  i  ProHttona 
in  the  meantime,  of  a  provisional   president,  who  was  to  tlfTaeu- 
be  invested  with  "  all  the  powers  necessary  to  re-organize      **>'*■" 
the  nation,  and  all  the  branches  of  administration.'^     To 

the  general-in-chief  of  the  army  was  given  the  power  of 
choosing  a  junta  or  council,  which  council  was  to  choose 
the  president.     ^Santa  Anna,  being  at  the  head  of  the  *-J*^*'^ 
array,  selected  the  junta ;  and  the  junta  returned  the  com-      mmu». 
pliment  by  selecting  him  for  president. 

43.  'The  new  congress,   which  aaseroUed  in  June,     1842. 
1842,  was  greeted  by  the  provisional  president  in  a  speech  bJSuSim 
»trt>ngly  declaring  bis  partiality  for  a  firm  and  central  ^55^^5^ 
government,  but  expressing  his  disposition  to  acquiesce  in      ^«*'- 
the  final  deoinion  of  that  intelligent  body.     *The  pro-  jj^ggg*^ 
eeedings  of  that  body,  however,  not  being  agreeable  to  smta  Anmt, 


Santa  Anna,  the  oonffress  was  dissolved  by  him  without  puant 
authority  in  the  December  following;  and  a  national     by  Mm. 
junta,  or  assembly  of  notables,  was  convened  in  its  place. 
•The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  that  body  was. a  new  •  j}5*5^^ 
constitution,  called  the  **  Bases  of  political  organization     Mmed. 
of  the  Mexican  republic,"  proclaimed  on  the   ISth  of     1843. 
June,  1843.  '"~"- 

44.  'By  this  instrument  the  Mexican  territory  was  ftwugowi- 
divided  into  deparituents ;  it  was  declared  that  a  popular      ^^^'^^ 
repre^eniative  system  of  government  was  adopted;  that 
the  supreme  power  resided  in  the  nation  ;  and  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  is  professed  and  protected  to  the 
txclusian  of  all  others.     ^The  executive  power  was  lodged  ^^^Sht 
in  the  hands  of  a  president,  to  be  elected  for  five  years ;    *^"^ 
who  was  to  be  assisted  by  a  council  of  government,  com- 
posed  of  seventeen  persons  named  by  the  president,  and 
whose  tenure  of  office  is  perpetual.      'The  legislative  «-  ^Jjjjlf^ 
power  was  to  reside  in  a  congress,  composed  of  a  chamber 
of  deputies  and  a  senate.     'An  annual  inoome  of  at  least  ^^^J^ 
two  hundred  dollars  was  to  be  required  for  the  enjoyment 
of  all  the  rights  of  citizenship.     "Every  five  hundred  'JjgJ^'iBS*' 
inhabitants  of  a  department  were  t<v  be  allowed  one  elec  cMJl^^r 
tor  \  twenty  of  these  were  to  choose  one  member  of  the 
electoral  college  of  the  department ;  and  the  electoral 
college  again  was  to  elect  the  members  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies :  so  that  by  this  third  remove  from  the  people 
the  latter  were  left  with  scarcely  a  shadow  of  authority  in 
the  general  council  of  the  nation. 

46.  "One  third  of  the  members^  of  the  sMiate  were  to  ^JJJJ^f 
be  chosen  by  the  chamber  of  deputies,  the  president  of  the 
lepuUic,  and  the  sapv^ae  court  of  justioe ;  and  the  re- 
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AWAJLTwa.  matnlng  two-thirds  by  the  oaseoiblies  of  the  seTeral 
I.  ammeter  departments.  'These  assemUies,  however,  searorij 
mmm'fln  ^^^^^^^^  ^  more  than  a  i^wcies  of  mttnioipal  police,  and 
were  almost  entirely  under  the  oontrol  of  thenatioiial  exeeii- 
I.  "Bama  An-  tive.  'Under  this  intricate  and  arhitrary  system  of  eow* 
flto^^Md^r  emmenty  Santa  Anna  himself  was  chosen  pfesiaent,  or, 
^'^mSSr^  as  he  should  with  more  propriety  ha?e  be«i  called,  su* 

preme  dictator  of  the  Mexican  nation* 
%,UmBon^      40.  9By  the  sixth  siBCtion  of  the  **  Plan  ^  Tacuhaya*' 
mumpnm  it  had  heen  provided  that  the  provUianal  president  dwald 
sKSlyw,  answer  for  his  acts  before  the  first  ccxistitutioaal  congreas ; 
^       ^Mt  yet  before  Santa  Anna  assumed  the  office  of  cmsfiMional 
president,  he  issued  a  decree  virtually  repealing,  by  his 
own  arbitrary  will,  thtft  section  of  the  *'Plan,"  by  declar- 
ing that  as  tlie  power  exercised  by  him  wasy  by  its  very 
Imor,  without  limitatico^  the  responAhility  referred  to  was 
merely  a  *  responsibility  of  opinion ;'  and  that  all  the  mcts 
of  his  administration  were  of  the  same  permanent  foroe 
as  if  performed  by  a  constitational  government,  and  nmat 
be  observed  as  such  by  the  oonatitutional  congress. 
1844.         47.  ^Having  thus  placed  himself  beyond  all  rosponsi- 
il^^'^ffBtS-  bility  for  the  acts  oi  his  provisional  presidency,  Santa 
£iaiSS!i-  ^^^^  commenced  his  adounistraiion  under  the  new  gov- 
tton.      ernment,  which  was  organized  by  the  assembling  of  Con- 
^Pti^e^  gross  in  January,  1844.     The  congress  at  first  expressed 
«r««.aii<   its  accordance  with  the  views  of  Santa  Anna,  by  voliiig 
iMftMMin^  aa  extraordinary  coQtribatioii  of  four  millions  of  doUan; 
with  which  to  prosecute  a  war  against  Texas ;  but  on  his 
requiring  authority  for  a  loan  of  ten  millions,  congress 
%  hesitated  to  give  its  assent,  although  but  a  amaU  portkn 
of  the  former  contribution  had  been  realised,  and  the 
treasury  was  destitute,  not  only  of  sufficient  resooroes  to 
carry  on  a  war,  but  even  to  meet  the  duly  expenaea  of  the 
government. 

%SSuSSiu      ^^'  *^^<^^^^  ^  affiurs  proceeded,  the  opposition 
i^^^^f  against    Sapta    Anna  continued   to  increase,  not  ooly 
'"••""•^  in  the  congress,  but  also  throughout  the  republic.    He 
had  been  raised  to  power  by  a  military  revolution,  rather 
than  by  the  free  choioe  of  the  people ;  who,  regaidix]^ 
with  jealousy  and  distrust  the  man  and  his  measures,  were 
ready  for  revolt  against  a  government  whioh  they  had  little 
*^/Sfl^^  share  in  establishing.     ^On  Sai^  Anna's  expressing  a 
jjigjjgg     wish  to  retire  to  his  farm  for  the  management  of  his  pri- 
vate ai&irs,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  senate  to  appoint  a 
president  ad  interim^  to  officiate  during  his  absence.     So 
strong  had  the  opposition  to  the  dictatcMr  become  in  that 
body,  that  the  ministerial  candidate,  Canaliso,  prevailed 
by  only  one  veto  over  his  opponent,  of  the  liberal  party. 
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49.  'Scarcely  had  Santa  Anna  left  the  capital  when  the    1844« 
aasembly  of  Guadalazara,  or  Jalisco,  called*  upon  the    ^j^^^  , 


national  oongreas  to  make  scmie  reforms  in  the  conatitntion   i. 

and  the  laws ;  and  among  other  things,  to  enforce  that  SSJuS^ 

article  of  the  "  Plan  of  Tacubaya"  which  made  the  pro-     ^^''^^ 

idflbnal  president  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  adminis- 

tration.     'Although  this  measure  of  the  assemUy  of  Ja-  ^"S^^mS^ 

lisco  was  taken  in  accordance  wi^h  an  article  of  the  con-    m«m 

stitution,  and  was  therefore,  nominally,  a  constitutional  act, 

yet  it  was  in  reality  a  revolutionary  one,  skilfully  planned 

Hot  the  overthrow  of  Santa  Anna* 

50.  'Up  to  this  time,  Paredes,  who  had  oonunenced  the  t.  tu 
revolution  of  1841,  had  acted  with  Santa  Anna ;  but  now,     rmuSL 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troopsj  in  the  same  province  of 
Guadalaxara,  he  openly  declared  against  the  dictator,  and 
assumed  the  functions  of  military  chief  of  the  revolution. 
^Several  of  the  northern  provinces  immediately  gave  in  ^SHrSSL^ 
their  adherence  to  the  cause ;  and  Parades,  at  the  head  of 

1400  men,  advanced  to  Lagos,*  where  he  established  his 
head  quarters,  and  there  awaited  the  progress  of  events* 

51.  'Santa  Anna,  then  at  his  residence  near  Vera  Cruz,  f.  ohmNm 
was  immediately  invested  by  Canalize,  the  actiiM^  presi- 

dent)  with  the  command  of  the  war  against  I^iredes. 
'Collecting  the  troops  in  his  neighborhood,  at  the  head  of  g^jyg^ 
8,500  men  he  departed  from  Jalapa,  crossed  rapidly  the  i»«i»%Nnri. 
d^Murtment  of  Puebla,  where  he  received  some  additional 
troops,  and  on  the  18th  of  November  arrived  at  Guada-     not.  is. 
lupe,f  a  town  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital.     *The  depart-  LJJSKJJJJ 
ments  through  which  he  had  passed  were  full  of  profes-     wmm. 
sioDs  of  loyalty  to  hb  government,  and  he  ibund  the  same 
in  that  of  Mexioo ;  but  even  at  this  moment  symptoms  of 
the  uncertainty  of  his  cause  began  to  appear. 

52.  'Although  congress  did  not  openly  support  Paredes,   }^Jyg^ 
yet  it  seemed  secretly  inclined  to  favor  the  revolution,  and,    wmm. 
moreover,  it  insisted  that  Santa  Anna  should  proceed  con- 
stitutionally, whi<^  he  had  not  done ;  for  he  had  taken  the 
command  of  the  military  in  person,  wliich  he  was  forbidden 

to  do  by  the  constitution,  without  the  previous  permission  ^  Manh^ 
of  congress*    ^[Nevertheless,  on  the  22d  he  left  Guada-  £^liiSSIi. 
lupe  for  Queretaro,  where  he  expected  to  asseml>le  a  force     not.  tt. 
of  18,000  men,  with  which  to  overwhelm  the  little  anny  "jjffg;^" 
of  Paredes.     '^On  tlie  same  day  the  chamber  of  deputies  ''<^^S^jn^ 
voted  the  impeachment  of  the  minister  of  war  for  sign*  ^Smama 

*  ^"S^  fa  a  nnall  town  hi  Um  eaalvrn  yart  of  OmdalftTitm 

r  Vuaii^mpe  li  a  imall  tIUh!*  thrN  mitoi  mnth  tnm  the  culteL  <Sm  Map, ».  669.)  Xk  b 
<lrtimnirtwd  for  Its  magnUlesnt  chmeh,  dedlc*tea  to  tbe  "  Vlnfo  of  QniUXvp^^  ^iP"'*^ 
tmhu  e/Mtxico.  The  chapel  imd  other  bnUdingB  deroted  to  tide  ntot  Ibnn  »  Uttto  Tillac*  ^ 
sepaailolhnUMnMUtowBthMhMfTOwmvplBttevkiid^r. 
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ARALT9IS.  ing  the  order  by  which  Santa  Anna  held  the  oommand 
of  the  troops.     It  also  resolved  to  reoeiye  and  print  the 
declarations  of  the  departments  that  had  taken  up  arms, 
showing,  in  all  this,  no  friendly  disposition  towards  Santa 
Anna. 
iLpr«M<*       53.  H3n  arriving  at  Quer6taro,*danta  Anna  ibtmd  that, 
rSun-Q^'  although  the  military  were  professedly  in  his- favor,  yet  the 
S^HiSiSiu  departmental  assembly  had  already  pronoonoed  in  &vor 
^aSualm  of  the  reforms  denuinded  by  Jalisco.      He  therefore  in- 
formed the  members  that  if  they  did  not  re-pmrnnmce  m 
his  favor  he  would  send  them  prisoners  to  Penite ;  and  on 
their  refusal  to  do  so,  they  were  arrested  by  his  order. 
^BantmAn-  *When  news  of  these  proceedings  reached  the  capital,  the 
ordered  io  op-  minister  of  War  and  the  actm£r  president  were  imme- 
^mSfSt.    diately  ordered  to  appear  before  Congress,  and  to  inlbrm 
that  body  if  ihey  had  authorized  Santa  Anna  to  impnson 
the  members  of  the  assembly  of  Quer6taro. 
8  Arhurary       54.  'But  instead  of  answering  to  this  demand,  oo  the 
tSe^StX.  first  of  December  the  ministers  caused  the  doors  of  Con- 
^^^  1-      gross  to  be  closed,  and  guarded  by  soldiery  ;  and  on  the 
^^1^^    following  day  appeared  a  proclamation  of  Canalizo,  de- 
<<*^^»y  daring  Congress  dissolved  indefinitely,   and  conferring 
upon  Santa  Anna  all  the  powers  of  government,  legislative 
as  well  as  executive  ;  the  same  to  be  exercised  by  Cana- 
JSaS*?  aiSi  ^'^  "°^^  otherwise  ordered  by  Santa  Anna.   *When  Intel- 
amuahJS.  ligence  of  these  proceedings  reao^ied  Puebla,  the  garnson 
Dofl.  s.      and  people  declared  against  the  government,  and  ofered 
an  asylum  to  the  members  of  Confess. 
B.  itetoiurton      55.  ^During  several  days  the  forcible  overthrow  of  the 
**  nte?*^  government  produced  no  apparent  effect  in  the  capital,  but 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  the  pec^le  arose  in  anns ; 
the  military  declared  in  &vor  of  the  revolution ;  and  Ga- 
i>M  7.      nalizo  and  his  ministers  were  imprisoned.     'On  the  sev- 
'  i^eSr"  enth,  Congress  reassembled ;  General  Herrenu  the  leader 
Mnud.     Qj  j]jg  constitutional  party,  was  appointed  Provisional  Pre- 
sident of  the  Republic)  and  a  new  ministry  was  formed. 
iS^^uBi     ^^-  'Rejoicings  and  festivities  of  the  peopfle  folbwed. 
t&SltraSii-  '^^®  tragedy  of  "  Brutus,  or  Rome  made  Free,"  was  per- 
MmStenL  ^°"^®^  at^the  theatre  in  honor  of  the  success  of  the  revolu* 
tfaxiists;  and  every  thing  bearing  the  name  of  Santa  Annay 
•— hb  trophies,  statues,  portraits-— were  destroyed  by  the 
populace.    Bven  his  amputated  leg,  which  had  been  em- 
balmed and  buried  with  military  honors^  was  disfaiterred, 
dragged  through  the  streets^  and  broken  to  pieces,,  with 
1ft 4ft      every  mark  of  indignity  and  contempt. 
*  8  atntntion       ^^*  'Santa  Anna,  however,  was  still  in  command  of  a 
sUm'j^  IttTge  body  of  the  regular  army,  at  the  head  of  whicli, 
mttmmrML  early  in  January,  he  marched  against  Puebla^  hopii^  to 
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ttrike  an  efSectiTe  Uow  by  the  capture  of  that  |^ace,  6r 
to  open  his  way  to  Vera  Cruz,  whence  he  might  escape 
from  the  country  if  that  alternative  became  necessary. 
But  at  Puebla  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  insur- 
gents in  increasing  numbers — his  own  troops  began  to  de- 
sert him — and  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  take 
the  ci{y,  on  the  11th  of  the  month  he  sent  in  a  communica- 
tion o&ring  to  treat  with  and  submit  to  the  government. 
*His  terms  not  being  complied  with,  he  attempted  to  make 
his  escape,  but  was  taken  prisoner,  and  confined  in  the 
castle  of  Perote.  Ailer  an  imprisonment  of  several  months, 
Congress  passed  a  decree  against  him  of  perpetual  banish- 
ment from  the  country. 

58.  *In  the  mean  time  the  province  of  Texas,  having 
maintained  its  independence  of  Mexico  during  a  period 
of  nine  years,  and  having  obtained  a  recognition  of  its  in- 
dependence from  the  United  States,  and  the  principal 
powers  of  Europe,  had  applied  for  and  obtained  admission 
into  the  American  confederacy,  as  one  of  the  states  of  the 
Union.  'On  the  6th  of  March,  1845,  soon  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  annexation  by  the  American  Congress, 
the  Mexican  minister*  at  Washington  demanded  his  pass- 
ports-^decloring  his  mission  terminated,  and  protesting 
against  the  recent  act  of  Congress,  by  which,  as  he  alleg- 
ed, "  an  integral  part  of  the  Mexican  territory"  had  been 
severed  from  the  state  to  which  it  owed  obedience.  *On 
the  arrival  in  Mexico  of  the  news  of  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  annexation,  the  provisional  president,  Herrera,  is- 
sued a  proclamation,^  reprobating  the  measure  as  a  breach 
of  national  faith,  and  calling  upon  the  citizens  to  rally  in 
support  of  the  national  independence,  which  was  repre- 
sented as  being  seriously  threatened  by  the  aggressions  of 
a  neighboring  power. 

69.  *Small  detachments  of  Mexican  troops  were  al- 
ready near  the  frontiers  of  Texas,  and  larger  bodies  were 
ordered  to  the  Rio  Grande,  with  the  avowed  object  of  en- 
forcing the  claim  of  Mexico  to  the  territory  so  Ions  with- 
drawn from  her  jurisdiction,  and  now  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  power  able  and  disposed  to  protect  the 
newly  acquired  possession.  'In  view  of  these  demonstra- 
tions made  by  Mexico,  in  the  latter  part  of  July  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  sent  to  Texas,  under  the 
oonunand  of  General  Taylor,  several  companies  of  troops, 
which  took  a  position  on  the  island  of  St.  Joseph's,  near 
Corpus  Christ!  Bay,  and  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Nueces. 

60.  ^In  the  elections  that  wero  held  in  Mexico  in  Au- 
gust, Herrera  was  chosen  president,  and  on  the  16th  of 
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jmjdSBvs.  September  took  the  oftth  of  offioe  in  the  presenoe  of  the  Mez* 
ican  Congrees.     His  ndininifltratfon,  howercr,  was  of  short 
Continuaooe.    Evidently  convinced  of  the  inability  of  Mex- 
ico to  carry  on  a  suooessful  war  for  the  recovery  of  Texai^ 
he  showed  a  disposition  to  negotiate  with  the  United  States 
tiuwgyf  for  A  peaceable  settlement  of  the  ooDtix>veny.     ^Paredes, 
then  in  oonunand  of  a  portion  of  the  army  designed  for 
the  invsMon  of  Texas,  seiised.  the  opportunity  for  appeal- 
ing  to  the  patriotism  of  his  couatryment  and  decUred 
against  the  administration  of  Iferrerai  wHh  the  avowed 
object,  of  preventing  the  latter  from  concluding  an  ar- 
rangement by  which  a  part  of  the  Republic  was  to  be 
Dec  flL     ceded  to  the  United  States.  .  On  the  21st  of  December 
roSrSSffr  ^  Mexioan  Congress  conferred  upon  Herrera  dictatorial 
tSSSSX  powers  to  enable  him  to  quell  the  revolt,  but  on  the  ap. 
proach  of  Paredes  to  Mexico,  at  the  head  of  six  <»*  seven 
thousand  men,  the  regular  army  there  declared  in  his  fiu 
vor,  and  the  administration  of  Jierrera  was  terminated. 
1846.        61.    The  hostile  spirit  which  the  war  party  in  Mexico, 
oujSSS^  ^^^^  ^7  Paiges,  had  evinced  towards  the  United  States, 
ffffjj^  induced  the  latter  to  take  measures  for  guarding  against 
any  hostile  invasion  of  the  territory  claimed  by  Texas ; 
and  on  the  11th  of  March,  1846,  the  army  of  General 
Taylor  broke  up  its  encampment  at  Corpus  Christi,  and 
commenced  its  march  towards  the  Rio  Grande.     On  the 
28th  of  the  same  month  it  took  a  pomdon-  opponte  Mata- 
HwBh.     moras.    ^Open  hostilities  soon  followed,  the  Mexicans 
\i2u!ySS!'  making  the  first  attack.    The  battles  of  Pah  AUo  and 
t^SiSico  •^^^'^  ^  ^  Palmaj  fought  on  the  «x\  claimed  by  Texas, 
^j^     resulted  in  victory  to  the  American  arms ; — ^Matamoras* 
staMT^    surrendered  ;— during  the  21st,  22d,  and  2dd  of  Septera- 
her  the  heights  of  Montereyf  were  stormed,  and  on  the 
24th  the  city  capitulated  to  .(xeneral  Taylor.     Upper  Cal- 
ifomia  had  previously  submitted  to  an  American  squadron, 
commanded  by  Commodore  Sloat,  and  the  city  and  valley 
of  Siinta  Pe^  had  surrendered  to  General  Kearney. 
•  iMMtar       62.  *Such  were  the  evente  whioh  opened  the  war  on 
utMieo     the  fhrnders  of  Mexico.     In  the  mean  time  anodier  do- 
f^onS  mestic  revcduticm  had  broken  out,  and  Paredes,  while  en- 
fwSnwMni.  S*^S^  ^  preparations  to  meet  the  foreign  enemy,  found  the 
power  which  he  had  assumed  wrested  from  him.     Santa 
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Aaaa  hod  been  jreooUed  by  the  revolutionwy  party,  and,    1S44> 
entering  Mexico  in  triumph,  was  again  placed  at  the  head  ^ 

of  that  government  which  had  so  recently  sat  in  judgment 
against  him,  and  which  had  awarded  to  him  the  p^ialty 
of  perpetual  hanishment. 


CONCLUDINQ  REMARKS  ON  MEXICAN  HISTORY. 

1.  With  the  oommeiiocmeiit  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mez- 
ieo,  ia  lS4d,  we  cloee  our  brief  account  of  the  history  of  the  latter  ooontry, 
hoping,  though  almost  against  hope^  that  we  ham  arriTed  near  the  period  of  the 
loMt  of  the  domestio  reToTutions  that  were  destined  to  distract  that  luhappy 
land,  and  looking  anxiously  forward  to  the  time  when  Peacs  may  bestow  upon 
Mexico  internal  tmnqoillity,  and  the  blessings  of  a  permanent  bat  free  gorem- 


2.  As  Americans,  we  feel  a  de^  and  absorbing  interest  in  all  those  coaatries 
of  the  New  World  which  haye  broken  the  chains  of  European  Tassalsge,  and 
established  independent  goyernments  Of  their  own ;  but  as  citisens  of  the  first 
republic  on  this  continent,  which,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  has  maintained 
an  honorable  standing  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  without  one  serious  do- 
mestic insurrection  to  sully  the  fair  page  of  its  history,  we  haye  looked  with 
unfeigned  grief  upon  the  numerous  scenes  of  sanguinary  contention  which  haye 
conyulsed  nearly  all  the  American  republics  that  haye  aspired  to  follow  in  the 
path  which  we  haye  trodden. 

3.  If  the  task  of  tracing  the  causes  of  the  eyents  whioh  haye  rendered  those 
republics  less  peaoeful,.less  prosperous,  and  less  happy  than  ours,  should  be  an 
unpleasant  one,  yet  it  may  net  be  wholly  unprofitable  ^  for  it  is  by  the  past 
only  that  we  can  safely  judge  of  the  future,  and  by  knowing  the  rocks  and 
shoals  on  which  others  haye  broken,  we  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  guard 
against  the  dangers  which,  at  some  f^nre  day^  may  threaten  us.  In  the  his- 
tory of  modern  Mexico  we  perceiye  a  combinatton  of  nearly  all  those  circum- 
stances that  haye  rendered  the  South  American  republics  a  grief  and  a  shame 
to  the  friends  of  liberal  institutions  throughout  the  world ;  and  to  Mexico  we 
shall  confine  ourselyes  for  examples  of  the  eyils  to  which  we  haye  referred. 

4.  MentiU  slayery,  an^entire  subjection  to  the  will  and  judgment  of  spiritual 
leaders,  was  the  secret  of  that  system  of  arbitrary  rule  by  which  Spain,  during 
nearly  three  centuries,  so  quietly  goyerned  her  American  colonies.*  As  early 
as  1502  the  Spanish  monarch  was  constituted  head  of  the  American  church ; 
and  no  separate  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  pontiff  was  allowed  to  in- 
terfere with  the  royal  prerogatiye,  In  which  was  concentrated  eyery  branch  of 
nnthority,  and  to  which  all  classes  were  taught  to  look  for  honor  and  prefor- 
Buent  Under  this  system,  the  security  of  the  power  of  Spain  depended  upon 
the  ignorance  and  bUnd  idolatry  of  the  people,  whom  education  would  haye 
made  impatient  of  a  yoke  which  comparison  would  haye  rendered  doubly  gall- 
ing. Spain  was  held  up  to  the  Mexicans  as  the  queen  of  nations,  and  the 
Spanish  as  the  only  Christian  language ;  and  the  people  were  taught  that  their 
£ae  was  indescribably  better  than  that  of  any  others  of  mankind. 

•  «<Wh«l have fM«Ter known lft«lhftc«loaMyanftlact or th«w8MM?---Wh«mdM  w»«r 
flOtMKViCan  IM,  Iflw  tlwn,  the  ««lgbt  of  a  poUtlMl  dMpotIm  tluU  pnsM  HMD  to  Om  Mctli, 
mttfbal  nOi^ooM  tofiolvtaMw  wUph  wooM  •hat  up  hoiTcn  to  alt  but  th»  Mgotad  ?  W*  tfAYS 
■rauno  rmoii  AKOTHta  stock— wc  beloho  to  AnoTan  %xca.  We  haw  known  nolaiag~wo 
huf  fcU  nothing— of  tfa«  poUdfial  despottaxn  of  Spate,  nor  of  tbetaeat  of  hor  flin  of  mtoio- 
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5.  To  perpetuate  this  ignonneey  and  effeetoaUj  guard  agaanst  foretgii  iaflih 
cncesL  the  "  Laws  of  the  indies'^  made  it  a  capital  crime  for  a  foreigner  to  enter 
the  Spanish  colonies  without  a  special  license  from  his  Catholic  majesty^ 
the  king  of  Spain ;  nor  were  these  licenses  granted  nnless  researches  in  Natorai 
History  were  the  ostensible  object  of  the  applicant.  All  Protestants  were  in- 
discriminately condemned  as  heretics  and  unbelieTers,  with  whom  no  good 
Catholic  ooold  hold  intercourse  without  contamination.  In  Mexico,  as  well  as 
in  Spain,  the  Inquisition  was  firmly  established,  and  it  discharged  its  duties 
with  an  unbounded  zeal  and  a  relentless  rigor.  Its  tendency  was,  not  only  to 
direct  the  conscience  in  matters  of  religpLon,  but  to  stifle  inquiry  in  every  thing 
that  could  throw  light  upon  the  science  of  politics  and  goTemment.  Modem 
histories  and  pollti^  writings  were  rigorously  proscritwd  in  Mexico,  and  ao 
late  as  1811,  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  denounced  as  a 
damnable  heresy.  Doctrines  directly  opposed  to  republican  principles,  and 
based  upon  ignorance  and  prejudice,  were  thus  sedulously  interwoven  with  the 
religion  of  the  people,  and  wldle  the  intolerant  spirit  thus  inculcated  remains, 
there  will  be  no  security  for  the  permanence  of  republican  institutions. 

6.  From  the  past  history  and  present  prospects  of  Mexico,  compared  with 
those  of  the  United  States,  we  may  gather  one  of  the  most  important  lessons 
that  history  teaches.  Although  Mexico  was  settled  nearly  a  oeaturj  befora 
the  United  States,  yet  the  latter  had  gone  through  all  the  discouragements  and 
trials  of  their  colonial  existence,  steadily  progressing  in  general  knowledge  and 
in  the  growth  of  liberal  principles^  had  outgrown  their  vaffsalage,  and  firmly 
established  their  independence,  while  Mexico  was  still  groping  in  spiritual  and 
intellectual  darkness,  without  being  fully  aware  of  her  enslaved  condition.  In 
the  case  of  the  United  States  the  declaration  of  Independence  was  the  delibe- 
rate  resolve  of  a  united  and  intelligent  people,  smarting  under  accumulated 
wrongs,  rightly  appreciating  the  raloe  of  freedom,  and  with  prudent  foresight 
calmly  weighing  the  cost  of  obtaining  it.  When  once  obtained,  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  of  the  people  were  sufficient  to  preserve  it^  and  to  guard  against 
its  natural  liabilities  to  perversion.  A  ^stem  of  government  was  adopted,  re- 
pubHoan  not  only  in  fbrm  but4n  principle*,  and  standing  out  prominently  as 
a  beacon  in  the  darkness  of  the  age,  equal  protection  and  toleration  were  given 
to  all  religious  socts. 

7.  In  the  case  of  Mexico,  the  first  resistanoe  to  Spanish  tyranny  was  but  a 
sudden  and  isohited  movement  of  a  feW  individaals,  with  no  ulterior  olgect  of 
freedom;  and  the  masses  of  the  ignorant  population  who  joined  in  the  insur- 
rection were  influenced  by  no  higher  motives  than  those  of  plunder  and  re- 
venge. A  declaration  of  Independence  found  the  people  disunited,  ignorant  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evils  under  which  they  were  suffering,  unaware  of 
their  own  resources,  and  ready  to  follow  blindly  wherever  their  chiefs  led 
them.  When  Independence  jna  at  length  acoompUahed,  it  was  merely  for 
one  despotism  to  give  place  to  another,  and  in  the  atrugsle  of  contending  fac- 
tions a  monarchy  arose  to  usurp  the  liberties  of  the  pec^e. 

.S  The  sudden  overthrow  of  monarchy  gave  place  to  a  system  republican  in 
fbrm,  and  fair  and  comely  in  its  proportions,  but  containing  one  of  the  most 
odious  features  of  despotism.  It  was  declared  that  one  particular  reUgioa 
should  be  adopted,  to  tha  exclusion  and  prohibition  of  any  other  whatever.  A 
principle  more  illiberal  and  unrepublican  could  not  have  be^i  imagiDed,  and 
where  it  prevails,  the  idea  of  tkfree  ^eterwment  is  an  absurdity.  It  was  a  vain 
attempt  to  engraft  the  IVeshly  budding  germs  of  freedom  on  the  old  and  with- 
ered stalk  of  tyranny,  as  unnatural  as  to  hope  that  the  most  tender  and  d^icato 
plant  would  bud  and  blossom,  in  vigor  and  beauty,  on-  the  gnarled  oak  of  tlie 
foresta  Of  all  tyranny,  that  which  is  exerted  over  the  oonscienoes  of  the  sn- 
persUtlous  and  the  ignorant  is  the  most  baneful  in  its  effects.  It  not  only  ren* 
den  its  sul^is  more  than  willing  slaves,  and  makes  them  glory  in  their  bon- 
dage, but  it  incapacitates  them  from  appredating  or  ei^ying  the  bleaungs  of 
liberty  when  freely  offered  them. 

0.  Of  the  present  state  of  learning  among  the  Mexicans,  some  idea  maj  bi 
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formed,  irhcn  it  is  oonsidored,  that,  so  late  as  1840,  nm^g  the  entire  white 
populaiion  of  the  cotuitrj  not  more  than  one  in  five  could  read  and  write,  and 
among  the  Indians  and  mixed  classes,  not  one  in  fifty ;  a  startling  fact  for  a  re- 
public, and  one  of  the  prominent  causes  of  that  incapacity  for  self-goTemment 
which  tho  people  liaTe  thus  far  exhibited.  The  constitution  of  18&4  indeed  dis- 
played a  laudable  anxiety  for  the  general  improTement  of  the  country  and  th« 
dissemination  of  knowledge ;  bat  theease  with  which  that  constitution  was  over- 
thrown by  a  military  despot,  and  the  facility  with- which  subscqaMit  rerolutions 
haTe  been  effected,  without  any  object  but  the  restless  ambition  of  their  insti- 
gators,  who  hoped  to  rise  to  power  over  the  ruins  of  their  predecessors,  show 
the  development  of  no  progreaalYe  priticiple^  and  that  the  people  have  made  little 
advancement  in  that  Knowledge  which  u  requisite  to  fit  them  for  self-govern- 
ment. 

10.  As  yet  there  ean  scarcely  be  said  to  be  more  than  two  classes  among 
those  who  are  citizens ;  the  church  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  army  on  the  other ; 
for  the  numerous  mixed  and  Indian  population  is  almost  wholly  unrepresented 
in  the  government.  The  stranger  is  reminded  of  this  double  dominion  of  mil- 
itary and  spiritual  power  by  the  constant  sound  of  the  drum  and  the  bell,  which 
ring  in  his  ears  fW>m  mom  till  midnight,  drowning  the  sounds  of  industry  and 
labor,  and  by  their  paraphernalia  of  show  and  parade  deeply  impressing  him 
with  the  conviction  that  there  are  no  republican  influences  prevailing  around 
him.  A  large  standing  army  has  been  maintained,  not  to  guard  the  nation 
agninst  invadinc  enemies,  but  to  protect  the  government  against  the  people ; 
and  its  leaders  nave  originated  all  the  revolutions  that  have  occurred  since  the 
overthrow  of  the  power  of  Spain. 

1 1.  The  present  condition  of  Mexico,  apart  from  considerations  of  the  results 
of  the  foreign  war  in  which  she  is  engaged,  is  one  of  exceeding  embarrassment, 
and  many  years  of  peace  must  elapse,  under  a  wise  and  permanent  administra- 
tion of  govex^ment,  before  she  can  recover  from  the  evils  which  a  long  period 
of  anarchy  and  misrule  has  entailed  upon  her.  The  country  presents  a  wide 
field  of  waste  and  ruin-,  agriculture  has  been  checked;  commerce  and  manu- 
fhctures  scarcely  exist;  a  foreign  and  a  domestio  debt  weigh  heavily  upon  the 
people ;  and  the  morals  of  the  mfiases  have  become  corrupted.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  future  prospects  of  Mexico  are  dark  to  the  eye  of  hope,  and  the 
most  gloomy  forebodings  of  those  who  love  her  welftune  threaten  to  be  realised. 
While  she  has  been  al»orbed  with  domestic  contentions,  the  march  of  improve- 
meat  has  been  pressing  upon  her  borders ;  and  her  soil  is  too  fertile,  and  her 
mines  too  Taluable,  long  to  lie  unimproved,  without  tempting  the  cupidity  of 
other  nations.  Texas,  severed  from  her,  not  by  foreign  interference,  but  by 
the  enterprise  of  a  hardy,  united,  and  intelligent  population,  that  had  been  in- 
Tited  to  her  soil  to  make  ner  waste  and  wilderness  lands  fertile,  may  be  to  her 
a  warning,  and  a  prophetic  page  in  her  history. 

12.  And  whether  the  Anglo-American  race  is  destined  to  sweep  over  the  val- 
leys and  plains  of  Mexico,  and  in  that  direction  carry  onward  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  the  blessings  of  dvil  and  reli^ous  freedom,  under  the  mild  and 
peaceable  inflnendes  of  republican  institutions,  or  whether  the  Hupano-Mexi- 
eans  shall  continue  to  mle  in  the  land  wluch  they  have  polluted,  in  their  do- 
mestic quarrels,  with  scenes  of  violenoe  and  blood,  and  over  which  the  intole- 
rance of  spiritual  despotism  has  so  long  exerted  its  blighting  influence,  is  a 
problem  which  the  Mexican  people  alone  can  solvei  If  they  will  be  united 
under  a  government  of  their  own  choice ;  if  they  will  foster  learning  and  the 
arts;  cultivate  good  morale  and  banish  the  intolerance  of  their  religion;  they 
may  jet  become  a  respected,  a  great,  a  powerful,  and  a  happy  nation ;  but  if  do- 
mestic discord  and  civil  wars,  fomented  by  ambitious  milltiury  chieftains,  shall 
much  longer  prevail,  the  nation  will  be  broken  into  fragments,  or  her  territory 
seized  upon  by  some  more  powerAil,  because  more  united,  more  liberal,  more 
ttttelligent,  and  more  rirtnous  people. 


PART   III. 

HISTORY    OF    TEXAS. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

TEXAS,*  AS  A  PART  OF  MEXICO.  WHILE  UNDER  THE 

SPAITISH  DOMmiON. 

[1921  to  1821.] 

1.  'Before  the  fonnation  of  Buropean  settlements  in    1591* 
Texas,  that  oountxy  was  the  occasional  resort,  rather  than  YaimtMm 
the  ahode,  of  wandering  Indian  tribes,  who  had  no  fixed  jf^^gytJf 
habitations,  and  who  subsisted  chiefly  by  hunting  and  pre-  J^iSSUL 


datory  warfare.     Like  the  modem  Comanches,*  tiiey    tumenu 
were  a  wild,  unsocial  race,  greatly  inferior  to  the  agricul-  ^  (^[l^ote, 
tural*  Mexicans  of  the  central  provinces,  who  were  sub-      »  •■•> 
dued  by  Cortez. 

2.  *The  establishment  of  the  Spanish  power  upon  the  ^Sfe^ 
ruins  of  the  kingdom  of  Montezuma  was  not  followed  im-  ^^ffg^^ 


mediately  by  even  the  nominal  occupation  of  the  whole  ~     - 
country  embraced  in  modern  Mexico.     More  than  a  cen- 


•  Xh»tanita7«likteBd  by  Tsxm,  a(eMi>dtaf  to  ft  bodMaiy  act  pM«d  Dm.  19ik,  18S8,  «>- 

ttnda  from  Uic  9Ma»  to  fch«  Rio  GTaade,  aad  from  thb  laMnr  itrv  Mid  the  ««If  «f  Mexico  to 
the  boimdafy  line  of  the  UaiteA  Btotei ;  embraeiiiff  m  ana  of  nuwe  tlua  200,000  mtOBf  milee 
— «  greater  eztoat  9t  lurfiMse  tbMU  ie  ingluded  fm  Qf  etalee  oT  New  York,  Funuylfanie,  Ylr 
flnlft,«nd  <Milo. 

IttthevlelBltarefllfceeaMt,«iidmiiciii«fraBifiiiirtyto  ftTeBty-fttte  adlfle  Inland,  the  enrliee 
of  tiba  eoiUkJBfy  u  yerj  lewl,  out  stngiUarur  free  from  ewanM  and  Mawhee  BordeilBK  on  Am 
BaUm  Che  eonntqr  is  ilat  and  woody ;  from  the  Sabine  to  Oeheeton  Bar  It  Is  moetly  a  banen 
pnririe,  deetHale  of  treae,e«eapton  tlw  mnxgin  of  the  watar  eoaroHi.  nie  lemalning  portion 
of  the  coaet,  eouthwoet  fktan  OalTeeton,  Is  low  and  aandr,  reUered,  towards  the  fntorlor, 
and  OP  the  maigjae  of  the  itwaaie,  by  inenhihid  grofee  end  beantifnl  ptalriee.  TheaoUoftbe 
letel  region  it  a  rleh  aUvrion  of  gnat  dif  th,and  owing  to  ite  porowa  chanoter,  and  iti  general 
fteedooi  from,  etagnaot  waters,  the  eUmato  Is  less  wnheaithy  than  in  the  vicinity  of  llie  lowlands 
ef  the  eonflMtn  United  States. 

Beyond  ti»e  level  leglon  is  the  "  lolUng  eoontry,"  frrmlng  ttielaigist  of  the  natofel  divisloBS 
of  Texas,  and  extending  from  160  toSOO  miles  k  width.  Ihis  region  pmsents  a  del^htlU 
variety  of  frrtOe  nrairle  and  vahmble  woodland,  enriched  with  epiia^  and  ilvnSets  «f  the 
pnieet  water  Tms  disteiet  anmrniiHsaa  the  nntniml  adventsgee  feqeJeite  tw  the  snaport  of  a 
^nlalion    lite  soil  la  of  an  excellent  <pial^y,  the  atmoephswi  is  pmeer  than  in  the  low 


eoontiy.  and  no  local  caoses  of  disease  axe  Imown. 

The  cUmate  of  Texas  is  beUeved  to  be  superior,  on  the  whole,  to  that  of  any  other  portion  of 
Nocth  Amerira ;  the  winters  being  milder,  and  tne  heat  of  eammcor  less  oppiesiive  than  in  the 
aortheastttn  section  of  the  United  States.  The  teeats  of  Texaa  are  destltoto  of  that  rank 
vndergrewth  wliich  prevails  in  the  woody  districts  of  X<oaisiana  and  Mlsrissippi :  and  tlw  level 
rtgloB  ia  nnefl^  free  from  thoee  putrid  swamps.  ti»e  exhelaHona  from  wUeh,  mder  the 
lays  of  a  bamiag  son,  poison  the  atmoephece,  and  prodnce  sJcknem  and  death.    In  Ti 


the  banks  of  the  water-cooreee  riee  gvaduaUy  from  the  beds  of  the  strsams ;  from  river  to 
rivar  the  eonntvy  is  an  opA  aeoUvky  t  while,  te  the  low  distrleto  of  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
dmippl,  the  benks  of  the  rivers  are  suddenly  abrvpt,  and  the  conntiy  xMslty  •  swampy  and 
MBpactty  wooded  kvel,  ntelatag  the  watin  of  anaaal  i«unMons»  whkh  flHsanals  ttoaioai 
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ANALYSIS,  tury  and  a  half  elapsed  before  a  single  Sfmnish  post  was 
erected  within  the  limits  of  .the  present  Texas,  and  in  the 
tardy  progress  of  Spanish  colonization  originated  tlie  pre- 
tensions o(  France  to  the  Rio  Grande,  as  the  southwestern 
frontier  of  Loiusiana. 

If^kewZ'      ^*  '"^^  discovery  by  the  French,  and  the  ezploratioo 

•tppL      of  the  country  bordexing  on  the  Mississippi,  hare  already 

been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  early  history  of 

B.SMP.  ••».  Louisiana.'     *Inthe  year  1684,  La  Salle,  the  pioneer  in 

1684.  those  western  discoveries,  sailed^  from  France  with  four 
^  ^j^]||^2^^  vessels  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  persons,  with  the 

Laajdu     design  of  establishing  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 

umit»  qf    sissippi.     Deceived,  however,  in  his  reckoning.  La  Salle 

^'^'     failed  to  reach  the  place  of  his  destination,  and  sailing 

unconsciously  southward,  he  landed  on  the  18th  of  Feb- 

1685.  ruary,  1685,  at  the  head  of  Matagorda  Bay,*  within  the 
cNote.p  fis.  limits  of  the.  present  Texas. 

*-An«tffmqr      4.  "Here  he  built  and  garrisoned  a  small  fi)rt,  and  took 
<wa^V   formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the  nvne  of  bis  sove- 
cotmirg^    reign ;  nor  did  France,  while  Louisiana  was  hers,  relin- 
quish her  claims  to  the  territory  thus  colonized  under  her 
tJ?tiJ*?fft  banners.     <The  largest  vessel   in  the  expedition  of  La 
Lastou.    Salle  soon  returned  to  France;  two  others  were  lost  m 
the  bay ;  and  the  fourth,  a  small  sloop,. was  captured  off 
4.  Note.  p.  119.  St.  Domingo*  by  Spanish  cruisers,     *La  Salle,  dissatisfied 
tirSoan^tAe  with  his  situation,  although  the  country  around  him,  ver- 
*"***•      dant  with  luxuriant  herbage,  gave  abundant  evidence  of 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  resolved  to  seek  the  Mississippi 
and  establish  his  colony  there. 
^ifSaSm       ^*  'After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  discover  the 
^  onudtL  Mississippi,  his  colony  being  in  the  meantime  threatened 
with  &mine,  and  the  surrounding  Indians  having  become 
1887.     hostile,  in  January,  1687,  he  departed*  with  sixteen  per. 
sons,  with  the  desperate  resolution  of  finding  his  way  to 
Canada  by  land,  whence  he  intended  sailit^  for  France, 
r  IbSu^  where  he  hoped  to  obtain  materials  for  a  fresh  expedition. 
^ij*Jtt^  ^On  his  journey,  and  while  yet  within  the  limits  of  Texas, 
i?iSaStw»y.  he  was  shot'  by  one  of  his  own  men  whom  he  had  ofl^nded. 


miasma,  ttk«  e«QM  of  mallgnMke  fttvn.  While  UMi  mSdinminvr  sir  of  th«  allOTUl  f^jkm  of  th» 
WteHmAvfA  ti  rarohttged  wKh  noxloiit  mototin«,  in  l^xM  gentle  bteeaen  blow  dz  numtim  to  the 
year  fh>m  the  soath  aad  aouthweet,  sad,  eoming  ttoax  the  wtden  of  kheOoIf,  or  |>ts«ltis  over  the 
•leTeted  thble-IexMU  of  the  Inteftior,  they  gl«e  aa  invlMmtiQg  fttiehneee  to  the  ntmoftpbere.  So 
d^ghtfal  lithe  teuipofeture  hi  the  greater  portien  of  Texas  proper,  that  this  region  has  hem  rery 
•ppvoprfately  styled  the  ^  Italjr  of  America."  Here  Ice  is  eeldom  seen  ;  snow  Is  a  rare  and 
ifansluit  visitor ;  and  eten  in  winter  the  trees  prseerve  their  Ihliajre,  and  the  plsina  thtdr  ror- 
dnre  The  soli  aad  the  eUmalie  eonbined  admit  of  two  or  three  crops  a  jear,  orfValM  atid  v«g». 
tables,  aad  two  gardens  are  ooBunon,— one  Jbr  spring  and  sammer,  and  one  ftr  aatwntt  aad 
winter. 

Sheomatisms  and  chroale  diseases  aiw  ran  in  Texas ;  pnhnonarr  eonsnmpBon  b  almost  im- 
kaown ;  aad.  In  the  opinion  of  respeetable  medieal  men,  a  rc«1dence  In  this  conatcy  wotflA  be 
asacrosahla,  to  paiaopief  ennsumpMreiMaiits,  as  thesooth  of  gcrope  or  MadsJia. 
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The  estabUsfament  fonned  by  him  at  Matagorda  was  doon    1687. 

after  brokea  up  by  the  Indians. 

6.  >When  intelligence  of  La  Salle's  uivasicm  reached  ^J^^SirL 
Mexico,  the  viceroy  held  a  council  of  war  to  deliberate  ifj^'/^ 
on  the  matter,  and  an  expedition  was  resolved  upon  to  cibc  eoJSn^ 
soour  the  country,  and  hunt  out  the  French  if  any  were 

still  remaining.    "Accordingly,  a  suitable  force  was  dee-  ^Jj^^ 
patched  commanded  by  Captain  Alonzo  de  Lecm,  who    o^Letm. 
arrived*  in  April,  1689,  at  the  site  of  La  Salle's  ibrt,  which   a.  April  & 
he  found  deserted,  and  the  remains  of  one  of  the  French     1689. 
vessels  that  had  been  wrecked  on  the  ooast  still  visible. 
'De  Leon,  prompted  by  the  rumor  that  some  of  La  Salle's  %J^fjj^ 
companions  were  wandering  about  the  country  with  the 
Indians,  visited  the  tribe  of  the  Asimais,  who  received 
him  kindly,  but  he  could  find  no  traces  of  the  fiigitive 
Frenchmen.    ^The  Spanish  commander  reciprocated  the  i  ongtn  qf 
kindness  of  the  Asimais,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  name  "^rSSlX''^ 
of  '^  Texas"  since  applied  to  the  country  they  inhabited, 
and  which,  in  their  language,  signified  "friends" 

7.  "On  the  return  of  De  Leon,  he  informed  the  viceroy  ^fST^i 
of  the  freedom  of  the  country  from  foreigners,  mentioned  J^Iff^s^^ 
the  amicable  disposition  of  the  Indians,  and  recommended  ite  vieSS^. 
the  establishment  of  missionary  posts  and  garrisons,  for 

the  purpose  of  civilizing  the  natives,  and  preventing  the 
intrusion  of  Europeans.    *In  accordance  with  this  reeom-  «.  fjTJ^Jg^ 
mendation,  one  or  two  unimportant  missions  were  founded    mmf  <» 
in  Texas  in  the  year  1690,  and  two  years  later  a  small  set-     -iann 
tlement  was  made  at  San  Antonio  de  Bexcur.^  ^  g^  jf^ 

8.  ''In  1699,  the  French,  under  De  Iberville,  having    ^tJJJJ*. 
formed  a  few  settlements  in  southern  Louisiana,  assumed  t.  The  rrmji 
nominal  possession  of  the  country  from  the  mouth  of  the  J!lSpSJ!!Sn 
Mobile   river  to  the  Bay  of  Matagorda.     *Some  years  «^'*J^««»- 
later  the  Spaniards  established  several  posts  in  the  vici-   s.  spenish 
nity  of  the  French  settlement  at  Natchitoches,*  which  they  iStSHtoefic*, 
affected  to  consider  within  their  limits ;  and  by  a  royal  ^  B^«a\" 
order  ia  1718,  a  detachment  of  fifty  light  infantry  was     1718. 
stationed  at  Bexar.     •The  French  at  Natchitoches  soon  J^JjJJJ'fJJ 
afler  attacked  the  neighboring  Spanish    missions,  and  ^JJ^^ 
obliged  the  inhabitants  to  seek  a  temporary  retreat  at  ^*'*^^' 
Bexar ;  but  the  French  were  soon  attacked  in  turn,  and 
obliged  to  retire  beyond  the  Sabine. 

9.  *•  Although  thus  driven  beyond  the  limits  of  Texas,    '^5^^**, 
the  French  did  not  abandon  their  claims  to  the  country,  tSSZ^^joa 
and  in  17*20  they  established  a  small  garrison  at  La  Salle's    ?^20 
post,  and  raised  there  the  arms  of  France  anew,  with  the 

*  l^ehUoeheti  (mmooxietA  Vateh-l-Mh,)  It  In  loalflfamm,  an  fho  wett  ikte  of  th*  JU$ 
Mv«,«boat900miteft«iBiitoaumai.    It  wm  Mttl«d  by  the  Vnoocb  *boia  tl»  jaw  1717. 
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AKAiTNs.  design  of  repreaendng  the  eo^tinaed  asserdon  of  die  ngbt 
j-^      of  sovereignty.    But  this  post  never  acquired  any  iInpo^ 
L  wtturn  tancOy  and  was  soon  abandoned.     'In  1763  France  ceded 
'^SStio     ^  Spain  that  porticm  of  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi 
itjg^^i^  River ;  and  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two  countries  to 
'^vj^i*    the  territory  of  Texas  were  for  a  time  settled ;  but  in  the 
1800      ^^^  1800,  Louisiana  was  ceded  back*  to  Prance,  wftli 
4.8MP.  M.  the  same  undefined  limits  that  it  had  when  previously 
1808.     ceded  to  Spain.    'Three  years  later,  the  same  territory 
k  AMP. •»  of  Louisiana  was  ceded**  by  France  to  the  United  States, 
ttom^LmSi-  by  which  latter  power  the  claim  to  Texas  was  still  fo^ 
VMtJmmtt.  mally  continued^  wiUiout,  however,  any  attempt  to  en- 
foi^ce  it. 
1810.         10.  'At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Mexican 
%^SSmS  evolution,  in  1810,  the  population  of  Texas  was  several 
'^trSiS^  thousand  less  than  it  was  fifty  years  previous,  and  the 
JSjin$ig9t'  only  settlements  of  importance  were  those  of  San  Antonio 
*^iion.  *^  de  Bexar,*  Nacogdoches,f  and  La  Bahia,  or  Goliad4    A 
few  Spanish  garrisons,  and  missions  of  the  Romish  church, 
scattered  through  the  wilderness  of  the  interior,  gathered 
around  them  a  few  miserable  Indian  proselytes,  whose 
spiritnal  welfare  was  generally  less  cared  for  than  the 
benefit  their  labor  ocmferred  upon  their  reverend  monitors 
and  masters* 
40«Mrg-       11.  ^These  missi(Hiary  establishments,  each  consistijig 
pjmtibkmk-  of  a  massTve  stone  fintress  and  a  church,  the  latter  sur^ 
mounted  with  enormous  bells  and  decorated  with  statues 
and  paintings,  presented  more  the  appearance  of  feudal 
castles  than  of  temples  for  religious  worship.     The  ruins 
of  some  of  these  structures  still  remain,  with  their  walls 
almost  entire, — striking  monuments  of  the  past,  and  of 
the  sway  of  Catholicism  over  the  forests  of  Texas. 


^ 


fionnrr  or  Mwua,  *  The  oM  Spmiili  town  of  Am  Antatm  tf«  Bam 

«M  Itt  theosotnl  pMt  of  vHtemVans,  sad  «m  «b- 
bnu»dina  earf«  of  tlia  Sen  A&toofo  Bivtf.  ca  ll>  mtu 
emUalL  (SeaMi^)  Thetowa  watln  tiMftnnoraa 
oblong  sqouv,  wad  no  Immum  wort  ooMtnwiod  almcMi 
•DtLm  of  ttone,  one  nUay  hicb,  and  protoeted  hj  m»il9 
ftoft  mree  to  Cwr  feet  In  tmekneM.  Tbe  AiaBnio,  an 
obloof  InckMno,  ooBtototnf  aboot  aa  aen  of  groand, 
and  aonoanded  dj  ft  mdl  Dekween  eight  and  ton  fcrt 
high  and  three  ftel  thick,  was  attaated  at  tlM  aocth- 
eaatora  part  of  Om  Iowb,  on  the  left  h«nk  at  the  San 
Antonio  RiTer.  Below  Bexar,  at  toterrala,  on  the  hanks 
of  tbe  San  Aalonlo,  lOie  the  ediOeei  appropriated  to 
the  mtaalona.  Theae.  toat  In  nmnber,  i»«fnntod  the 
nanai  ftomMBatfon  of  ehnroh  and  mm,  and  we 
eoiutnMtad  of  maaiive  stone. 

f  iVheflgdecAfj,  (pronoanced  Nak-cc-doah,)  la  In  tba 
eaatom  part  of  Ttxaa,  on  a  hcaneh  of  Uia  rtrer  HaBhaa, 
^  ^  ^.  Mar  ttie  Sablae.    (Bee  Map,  p.  820.) 

^tOplmd,  Ibmetlrflallad  La  JBakim,  U  beaUtifliUj  altoatod  on  the  ifgU  buik  of  Oo  fcn 

wdahotttdOaMtaiV.W.ftaBiO^pian.   (8Mllqi,p.«tt.)  " 
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12.  ^The  plundering  habits  of  the  roving  Comanches,*    1810. 
and  other  tribes  on  the  northern  frontier,  liimted  the  range  i.  apani$h 
of  missions  in  that  direction ;  and  the  policy  of  Spain,  fSSaMttf 
aiming  at  interposing  between  her  more  populous  Mexican  '"^ttfj^^ 
provinces  and  the  republican  states  of  the  north,  a  wilder- 
ness barrier,  studiously  guarded  against  the  introduction 

of  emigrants  in  numbers  sufficient  to  reclaim  the  country 
from  the  native  Indian.  'So  jealous  of  foreign  influence  iJJU^^J^ 
were  the  Spanish  authorities,  that  it  was  made  a  capital  "^SoT^ 
crime  for  a  foreigner  to  enter  the  Spanish  provinces  with- 
out a  license  from  the  king  of  Spain  ;  and  such  was  their 
dread  of  the  ijinglo^Americans  in  partiealar,  that  it  was  a 
favorite  saying  of  a  oaptain-ffeneral  of  one  of  the  eastern 
Mexican  provinces,  that,  if  he  had  the  power,  he  wotdd 
prevent  the  birds  from  flying  across  the  boundaiy  line 
between  Texas  and  the  United  States. 

13.  *Owing  to  these  circumstances,  Texas  remained  a.  tom*  ifrci» 
almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  people  of  the  United  untudSaua 
States  until  after  the  breaking  out  or  the  Mexican  revolu-  **  ***''*^^ 
tion.  ♦During  the  year  1812,  Toledof  and  Guttierez,:!:  i812. 
Mexican  officers  attached  to  the  revolutionary  cause,  and  4.  Thee^ 
then  in  the  United  States,  devised  a  plan  for  invading  the  T^Smd 
eastern  Mexican  provinces  by  the  aid  of  American  aux-  ^'^Su?** 
iliaries.     Attracted  by  the  excitement  of  military  adven- 

ture,  about  two  hundred  Americans,  mostly  &e  sons  of 
respectable  planters  in  the  south-western  states,  led  by 
officers  Magee,  Kemper,  Locket,  Perry,  and  Ross,  and  Dhptntm 
joined  by  two  or  tht^e  hundred  French,  Spaniards,  and   l^SpH!^ 
Italians,  crossed  the  Sabine,§  routed  a  body  of  royalist   ^'^SStf 
troops  newt  Nacogdoches,  and  on  the  first  of  November  of       j|^ 
the  same  year  took  possession  of  the  fortified  town  of 
Goliad  without  resistance. 

14.  •Here  they  were  besieged  during  three  months  by   i*si|nv 
about  5S000  Spaniards^  whose  repeated  assaults  were  sue-      ^*^ 


•  Tint  Onrumehet,  MX  finmd  In  1%xia  fai  cotudHntXit  nmnben^eeeiipled  most  of  the  noxth- 
«m  and  vwtera  portiom  of  tho eoaMy.  Tbty  ■<•«  satlen  of  zobben.  enmiinc  Bad  deeep- 
tivBf  Mldom  engi^ng  In  ma  where  thort  Is  «  prontet  of  irrach  oppoalkm,  bits  oommitttDg 
tlMlr  dopredMioiui  upon  the  wwk  and  the  Atteaowtth  yriuitm  tfaoy  vm  eveary  '«Ue  to  betmy 
\j  profenloiiB  of  lUeodflhln ;— dMiniDg  II  mon  honontbto  to  moidec  a  akaa  iii  hli  sleep  thia 
to  tuce  him  In  open  eomMt.  They  viohtto  their  txeades  so  often  that  the  remark,—"  Am 
fldtfaleas  aa  a  Cbmanehe  tna^,'*  has  beooue  a  Mezleaa  adage.    They  hate  leaned  to  tame  tbm 


irild  horees  of  the  praiito,  which  (hsgr  ride  irith  the  ease  and  dezlerltj  of  Tartars.  Thar  are  A 
hardy,  temperate  raeer-tt^otdhig  (he  nse  of  ardent  spirits,  whieh  they  call  **  Ibol's  water."  Tta/ 
live  In  tents  made  of  boflUoBldns.    Boiw-iaeing  Is  thair  ftvoilto  paaUme. 

t  Don  Jose  AlTarea  de  Toledo. 

t  Don  Bernardo  Gnttierea.  (Ooot-te-a-reth.) 

}  The  Sabine  Hiver  rises  in  the  notth-eastsm  part  of  Texas,  tn  a  ferOIe  stad  weD-tfrnbarea 
eoontry,  and,  after  flowing  in  a  S.E.  direction  aboat  160  miles,  fonms,  during  the  remainder  of 
Its  eonrse,  the  boimdary  between  Loafstama  smd  Ttefts.  Belbre  flDtoring  the  0tilf  of  KssSeo. 
it  muses  through  Sabine  Lake,  which  is  abont  80  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  sewn  or  eighl 
mfles  wide,  connected  with  the  Gnlf  by  a  narrow  inlet,  with  a  soft  mud  bar  at  tba  sntraaee 
IB  Che  lower  part  of  Its  coarse,  the  Sabine  passes  throogh  an  extended  and  steille  pcaitie.  U 
Is  BfeTigable  Ob  or  70  miles  firon  Its  antraaee  into  SaMne  Eak». 
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jLWALYSis.  cessfully  repelled.     'On  the  tenth  of  February  IbUowing, 
^      the  Americans  under  Kemper  sallied  out  and  met  the 
F^  m!     enemy  on  the  open  plain,  although  outnumbered  by  them 
L  Tht  fte-    in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one.     Ailer  a  desperate  oooflict 
H^ntaS  of  several  hours,  the  Spaniards  were  rout^  and  driven 
^KSJ*     from  the  field,  with  a  loss  of  three  or  four  hundred  in 
killed  and  wounded,  while  the  total  loss  of  the   victors 
was  less  than  forty, 
s- SjM)M4<i9-      15/  "Oq  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards  towards  Bexar, 
S«mdK.   they  were  attacked*  near  the  Sal^o  Creek*  and  defisated, 
a.  Mttshm   ^j^jj  ^  result  similar  to  that  of  the  battle  of  Goliad,  and 
with  a  farther  loss  of  their  military  stores,  and  several 
^aSSriSd  ^ousand  head  of  mules  and  horses.      'Resuming   his 
e^uuitian  march,  Kemper  moved  on  to  Bexar,  and  demanded  an 
i^irSpa^  unconditional  surrender  of  the  town,   which  met  with 
b.  April  1.    prompt  compliance.  i>     The  royalist  generals,  Saloedo  and 
Herrera,  and  twelve  other  Spaniards  of  distinction,  made 
a  formal  surrender ;  which  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
capitulation  of  all  the  royalist  troops,  then   redueed  to 
4.  jAMcert^feight  hundred  men.     ^The  latter  were  allowed  to  depart, 
lijtken.     but  the  former  were  condemned  to  death  by  a  Mexican 
junto  headed  by  Guttierez,  and  aflerwards  massacred  in 
secret,  in  order  to  conceal  their  fate  from  the  Americans. 
^mjMrttwat  •When  the  truth,  however,  became  known,  a  sreat  propor- 
/hmMeStar-  tion  of  the  Americans,  with  Kemper  at  their  head,  imme- 
diately abandoned  the  Mexican  service,  disgusted  with  a 
*cause  stained  by  such  enormities. 
••4wr»«*^     16.  'The  invading  force,  much  reduced  in  numbers  by 

*  /m.      the  withdrawal  of  Kemper  and  his  friends,  remained  inac* 
e.jiiiiaif.    iiyQ  at  Bexar  until  the  approach,"  in  June,  of  a  royalist 

i.AdtHeeqf  army  of  four  thousand  men.     'Suspicious  that  the  Mexi- 

mb«uidonm0Ht  cans   Were  about  to  abandon  their  allies,  and  unite  with 

pftfmitrmif.  ^^  Spaniards,  Ross  urged  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 

retreat;  but  the  majority  of  his  officers,  rejecting   the 

advice  of  their  superior,  determined,  at  every  risk,  to  abide 

the  issue  on  the  i^.     On  the  same  night,  Colonel  Ross, 

deserting  his  men,  left  the  town ;  and  early  on  the  follow- 

d.  JoM  IT.    ingd  morning  Colonel  Perry  was  chosen  to  the  command. 

juySSSmf      ^^'  *^  communication  from  the  royalist  general,  Eli- 

sonde,  being  received,  giving  the  Americans  permission  to 

retire  unmolested  from  Texas,  on  condition  that  they 

would  deliver  up  Guttierez  and  the  other  Mexicans  who 

were  implicated  in  the  massacre  of  the  Spanish  prisoners, 

a  contemptuous  answer  was  returned,  ana  all  capable  of 

bearing  arms,  both  Mexicans  and  Americans,  pr^>ared 

*  The  fiUdkto,  ft  man  Imt  bemtfftil  itmHii  wMeh  lMn«fl  fitmi  s  vpriof  about  t««lT»  wSkm 
feflcth  from  Btxar,  aad  iMuwt  withlii  tbreo  mile*  Murt  of  that  place.  Jouii  tha  Sta  Jkatoola 
diw alMvlttlMa mOm  Wtoir Bonr.  (8m Blap, p.  fBA) 
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for  battle.   ^Bariy  ou  the  following  morning*  they  advanced    1SI3. 
against  the  enemyi  whom  they  found  celebrating  matins  on   ^  j^^^  ^^ 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Aiesan,  four  miles  west  from  Bexar,  i.  Tht8pa»- 
In  the  conflict  which  ensued  the  Spaniards  were  routed,  J^/^t^ 
with  the  loss  of  their  baggage  and  artiUery,  and  with  a     ^''^"^ 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  nearly  equal  to  the  entire 
force  brought  against  them. 

18.  *The  odium  that  fell  upon  Guttierez,  who  yraat-Rmovaiof 
deemed  the  prime  abettor  of  the  massacre  of  the  Spanish  mda^SU- 
prisoners  before  mentioned,  led  to  his  removal  from  the  rSlSto^tSthe 
supreme  command  of  the  revolutionary  force  in  Texas,  ^Slerewitf 
and  to  the  appointment  of  Cieneral  Toledo  in  his  place,  ^^orwryjoru. 
'On  the  removal  of  Guttierez,  Kemper  returned  from  the  ^  ^Hjj^^ 
United  States,  and  took  post  at  Bexar  at  the  head  of  about  xi»€  n^en 
four  hundred  Amerioans,  who,  with  seven  hundred  Mexi*  %^^fSt 
oans  under  Manoliaca,  a  bold,  but  rude  and  uneducated 

native  partizan,  constituted  the  only  force  that  could  be 
brought  against  a  royalist  army  of  several  thousand  men, 
already  advancing  under  the  command  of  Arredondo, 
captain-general  of  the  eastern  internal  provinces. 

19.  *At  the  head  of  his  small  force,  Toledo,  as  com-     av.m. 
mander-in-chief,  advanced  against  the  enemy,  whom  he    tiwn^ 
met  on  the  16th  of  Aueust,  on  the  western  bank  oi  the    ^E^ 
river  Medina.*     Kemper  and  Manohaca,  crosnng  the 
stream,  pressed  on  with  their  usual  iatrspidity ;  the  enemy 
yielding  ground  and  retreating  in  good  onier..    *In  this  ••  ^^^ 
manner  the  royalists  fell  back  three  miles,'  when  a  vigor- 
ous onset  caused  them  to  break  and  abandon  their  cannon. 
'Toledo,  fearing  that  his  men  w^re  proceeding  too  far,  t-  cmuSimvf 
endeavored  to  call  them  from  the  pursuit ;  but  he  was   SSSmcA, 
opposed  by  the  fiery  valor  of  Kemper  and  Manchaca,  who 

issued  contrary  orders,  declaring  that  there  should  be  no 
retreat* 

20.  *The  pursuit,  thei'efore,  continued,  until,  to  the  ?.  ^^^ 
surprise  of  the  Americans  and   Mexicans,  the    enemy  ^StJ&.and 
reached  their  intrenchments,  where  half  their  army  had  ^vJoom^ 
been  kept  in  reserve.     A  most  destructive  fire  was  now  ^^ ^a" 
opened  by  the  entire  Spanish  force.     The  Mexicans  fled    ^"^fST 
at  the  fii^  volley,  and  the  Americans,  left  to  sustain  the 
contest  alone,  were  soon  beaten  baek,  with  greatly  dimi- 
nished numbers^  and  finally  compelled  to  seek  safety  in 

flight.  The  Mexicans,  who  basely  deserted  their  standard 
in  the  hour  of  peril,  and  when  victory  might  still  have 
been  secured,  suffered  but  little  loss  \  but  nearly  all  the 


•  On  the  Pwiidlo  road,  dghtiir  Bind  adlwiwMtfiPomBgxar.  The  JliMflMi  R»Mr  tnton  On 
Sua  Antonio  aboat  IS  inUietD*iowB«aur.  (Set  Map)  It  liar  hatKteomeitnMD  of  clear  FBter» 
•bonft  80  fteC  irUe^  |ta  bed  lying  aboni  12  ftet  below  the  laiikce,  and  Ha  enrrent  flowing  nt  the 
rate  of  thne  allea  an  boor.  It  faae  its  aonitn  in  a  laxfe  fbnntato,  in  an  extenMre  Tallej  o^ 
tba  highlaada,  abont  80  nUea  K.W.  ttvok  Besar. 
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AXfALrma.  Americans  who  escaped  from  the  battle  field  were  slain 
or  cafftured  in  their  flight  towards  Louisiana.     Thus  ter- 
minated, in  total  defeat  to  the  insurgents,  the  l>attle  of  the 
Medina ;  and  with  it  was  suspended  during  the  five  sub- 
sequent years,   the  Mexican    revolutioDary  struggle  in 
Texas. 
\.C9nduajf     21.  'After  the  defeat  of  the  force  imder  Toledo,  the 
'  amm     more  guarded  vigiianee  of  the  authorities  of  the  United 
^oSSSiSi  States,  acting  upon  principles  of  strict  neutr|dity  towards 
*u^i£!    the  contending  parties  in  Mexico,  prevented  expeditions 
iLCummfhat  on  a  laige  scale  from  crossing  the  frontiers.     *Adventur^ 
aeounS^  en  in  am&U  parties,  however,  occasionally  Tisiled  Texas, 
^^IfrSm!   dissenunatiag,  on  their  return,  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  its  ciimale,  soil,  and  natural  resouroes^  than  bad  pre- 
viously been  obtained ;    but  the  unsettled    state  of  the 
country,  and  the  doubtful  result  of  the  Mexican  revolu* 
t&S^Zm  ^"?    prevented  emigration,  and  it  was  not    until  the 
9oioSutum.  achievement  of  Mexican  independence)  in  1821,  that  any 
substantial  advances  we^e  made  towards  tiie  odonizatioii 
of  Texas. 
I.  Ttngmm     29.  *1b  the  meantime,  however,  the  principal  bays  and 
wSSuBonou  hariiocs  of  the  coast  had  been  explored,  and  some  tempo- 
TeM      rary  establishments  had  been  made  where  ilouridiing  set- 
MOpSaliSi  ^ctnents  have  since  been  formed.    ^For  the  purpose  of 
miabuth'    aceommodating  privateers  sailing  under  the  Mexican  flag, 
the  agents  and  partisans  of  the  revolutionisls  had  selected 
•  smm«p.  stations  at  Matagorda,*  Galveston,^  and  other  places; 
^  *^*^     most  of  which  b^ame  piratical  e^blishments,  that  were 
eventually  broken  up  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 
s.  MbMitf       523,  *lt  was  at  Galveston,  then  contidmng  only  a  rude 
^J!^   mud  fort  and  a  few  cabins,  that  Mina  passed  the  winter 
V.  sm  p  nr.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  unfortunate  expedition^  against  Mexico, 
r.  TheMty  *Tfae  fate  of  the  small  band  of  Americans,  under  Cdonel 
^SXmL    Peny,  who  accompanied  Mina,  and  who  abandoned  the 
expedition  at  Soto  la  Marina,  deserves  to  be  mentioned. 
%£Srr'    '^®"7  ^^  served  in  the  array  of  the  United  States  ;  he 
was  with  Kemper  in  the  Texan  campaign  of  1818 ;  he 
had  a  hair*breadth  escape  at  the  battle  of  the  Medina,  and 
after  his  retoiSy  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
baas. 

*  TbBtawn^iCfalvutom  Is  dtoaktd.  it  Um  AortheMtera  •xtvBnltf  of  Q«lTestQn  Iiland,  on 
flMMMthMBorth^witMBet  IntoUiriTWtoii  B»7.  (8m  Map,  p.  SSO.)  Tte  Mnd,  wUek  ta 
amitute  of  tiabttr,  vltli  Iho  exMplloiii  of  two  or  three  Ihre  okks  near  its  eenfcia,  is  aboat  80 
■rites  fta  length,  with  an  aveiace  hrsadth  of  Mum  or  fbor  ndtea.  It  ntns  panlM  to  tbm 
eoast,  and  is  sepBsated  fhn  tiM  iMhi  land  bgr  a  so«»«  or  iMur  aboiit  ibor  mflea  «^ 
Ssir  to  efghi  fiat  deep.  Xhe  hnrbor  of  Qatveston,  whMi  Is  botwosa  tba  town  aad  PeUosM 
Maud  on  the  west,  is  spaoioas  and  saenia,  aflbrdlBg  firm  aaehoiaga,  and  has  a  ganctal  daflk 
•rfromUtoaOftetof  water.    PsCmiw  .Uond  is  a  teval,  nnd/ tract,  suhndiV  i 
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24.  ^Afier  leaving  MIqa,  as  before  olMitioned,  he  at*    l§iy* 
tempted  to  return  to  the  United  States  through  Texas,  t  K»m«rdi 
Harassed  by  royalist  troops  and  hostile  Indians,  the  small     ^xSSu 
but  intrepid  band  ibugbt  their  way  to  Goliad,  near  the 

Bay  of  Matagorda.     'Resolyed  on  attacking  this  strong    9.  mit- 
position,  Perry  summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender,  but  tSSSJr^qf 
while  the  Spanish  commandant  was  deliberating  on  the     <^^^ 
summons,  a  party  of  two  hundred  royalist  cavalry  ap-' 
peared.    'Encouraged  by  this  reenlbrcement,  the  sarrison  iJSrMtim^ 
sallied  out,  and  in  the  bloody  contest  that  followea,  every  ^f^^ 
man  of  the  Americans  was. killed    except  the  leader,   jma^am. 
Perry,  seeing  all  his  comrades  dead  or  dying  around  him, 
retired  to  a  neighboring  tree,  and,  presenting  a  pistol  to 
his  head,  fell  by  his  own  hcuid,  rather  than  surrender  to 
the  foe. 

25.  ^Two  years  after  the  fall  of  Perry,  General  Long,     1819. 
at  the  head  of  about  three  hundred  men  from  the  south-  };,^^S^ 
western  states,  entered  Texas,  and  joined  the  revolution^  ^SSSH^ 
ists  against  the  Spanish  authorities.     The  expedition,  how. 

ever,  proved  unfortunate,  and  disastrous  to  those  engaged 

in  it.     Although  Goliad  was  once  taken,  yet  Nacc^oches 

was  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of 

Texas  were  driven  across  the  Sabine.     *Long  was  defeat-  hf^j!^ 

ed  on  the  Brazos*  and  Trinityf  rivers,  and  finally,  by  the  ^SSoytukm 


perfidy  of  the  Spanish  conmiandant  at  Bexar,  he  and  all 
his  force,  then  amounting  to  180  men,  were  made  prison- 
ers and  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Mexico.     'Here  Long  c  ny*  y 
was  shot  by  a  soldier  as  he  was  passing  a  small  band  01  jUSfiiM— 
the  military  on  guard.     His  men  were  drafts  into  the    pr&im. 
Mexican  service,  but  were  finally  released  and  sent  home 
to  the  United  States,  through  the  interference  of  Mr. 
Poinsett,  the  American  envoy. J 

26.  ^To  complete  the  narrative  of  evrsnis  i-:*  Texas,  pre-    ^-  pwic* 
vious  to  the  separation  of  Mexico  from  Spain,  it  is  requi-  BettutnAu- 
site  to  notice  an  attempt  by  a  body  of  French  emigrants      ***'^ 
to  form  a  settlement  on  the  Trinity  River.     In  1817,  a 

r  ■  -    ■  --  -  -  m  ..--. 

*  The  Btazo*  Rwer^  which  onten  tho  Golf  about  60  milet  S.  W.  from  Oalrastoii  Inlafe,  ii  ft 
uliidiiig  stnaiiu  the  whole  extent  of  whkh  le  mpfKMed  to  be  nearly  m  thoiuuid  mUes.  (See 
Map,  p.  690  and  Map,  p.  660- )  Id  waters  are  often  qoifee  rad,  owing  to  an  earthj  depofilt  of  fine 
ted  elaj.  They  are  aiao  nit,  or  brafekish,--occa«ioned  by  one  of  Its  branchee  mnmng  through 
«o  eKtendLve  aalt  ledoo  and  a  salt  lake.  When,  in  the  dry  season,  the  water  is  eraporatedjan 
ezteoxiTe  plain  In  tnls  nit  region,  &r  in  the  Interior,  is  covered  with  crvatalliaed  salt.  The 
Brnoe  runs  through  a  rich  country,  and  is  fringed  with  Taluable  timber  land.  Its  banks,  to 
thfrdlstance  of  200  miles  ficom  its  mouth,  axe  from  20  to  40  ftet  in  depth,  and  axe  nldom 
orerflowed. 

t  THnitjf  River,  one  of  the  latgest  rl'ffcte  in  Tsxaa,  rlaes  near  the  Red  River,  in  its  great 
western  bend|  ana  running  south-eastwardly  enters  the  north«eastem  extrenkity  of  OalTceUm 
Bay.  (See  Mip,p.  690 and  Map,  p.  6(0.)  It  is  generally  ftttm  00  to  80  yards  wide,  and  eif^t 
or  ten  feet  deep,  with  a  rapid  euirent.  It  is  naTigable  fiurther  than  any  other  rirer  in  Texas, 
haTing  been  ascended,  by  steam  boats,  between  three  and  ftrni  hundred  miles.  Its  beaks  am 
Jfaied  with  the  ehotoost  land,  and  the  best  o(  timber. 

t  Poote's  account  of  General  Long*s  expedition  difEets  somewhat  from  the  above.    We  haiM 
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AHALTiis.  namber  of  French  ofiioera,  soldiers,  and  laborers,   the 
'  leaders  of  whom  had  been  obliged  to  leave  their  cotuitrj 

on  account  of  the  part  they  had  taken  in  restoring  Napo- 
leon to  power  afler  his  retam  from  Elba,  came  to  the 
United  ^ates,  and  settled  on  a  tract  of  land  in  Alabama, 
which  had  been  assigned  to  them  on  terms  almost  equiva- 
lent to  a  gift. 

^.Tlm^r^'  *    27,  ^Dissatisfied,  however,  with  their  situation  in   Ala- 
——10  '  ' 


bama,  a  part  of  the  company,  with  Gbnerals  Lallemand'*' 
a.  oufD^    3jj^  Rigaud*  at  their  head,  removed  to  Texas  in  the  win- 
ter  c^  1818,  and  north  of  the  Bay  of  Gralveston,  on  Tri- 
nity River,  selected  a  spot  for  a  settlement,  to  which  they 
%  ThgyttTA  gave  the  name  of  Champ  d'Asile-.f    *But  scarcely   had 
tM^wSi  Lallemand  began  to  fortify  his  post,  to  prescribe  regula- 
*"  "^      tions,  and  to  invite  other  emigrants,  when  he  was  informed 
by  the  Spanish  authorities  that  he  must  abandon  the  set. 
tlement  or  acknowledge  the    authority    of  Ferdinand. 
Unable  to  resist  the  force  sent  against  it,  the  little  colony 
was  disbanded,  and  the  unfortunate  settlers  were  driven 
in  poverty  from  the  country. 


fitoomMk 


CHAPTER  11. 

ftiVairar    EVENTS  PROM  THE  TIME  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
^^'^'^^         OF  MEXICAN  INDEPENDENCE,  TO  THE  TIME  OF 

THE  DECLARATION  OP  THE  INDEPENDENCE  OP 

TEXAS. 

[1821  TO  1836.] 

i»FjjW«r       1,  'We  have  nqyv  arrived  at  the  period  of  the  second 

teMfww    Mexican  revolution,  when  the  power  of  Spain  received  ita 

final  overthrow  in  the  Mexican  provinces,  and  when  Texas 

began  to  emerge  from  that  obscurity  in  which  she  had  so 

long  been  retained  by  Spanish  indolence  and  jealousy. 

^  ''Xi^^  *^^^  treaty  of  1819,*'  by  which  Spain  ceded  the  Floridas 

b.aeei).4Ti.  to  the  United  States,  established  the  Sabine  River  as  tlie 

western  boundary  of  Louisiana,  and  thus  gave  to  Mexico, 

on  the  achievement  of  her  independence,  an  undisputed 

s  CMmira*  claim  to  the  entire  province  of  Texas.     'Anxious  to  pro- 

■^SioHiJ^  nnote  the  settlement  of  the  country,  the  Mexican  govem- 

^'^''^     ment  adopted  the  most  liberal  system  of  colonization ;  and 

emigrants   in   large  numbers,   mostly  from  the   United 


r  i^^  '"^  0«Barftt  SaUefnan^  proboUjr  a  hrpograpliical  error. 
-JL™"5^««^  •*«««*  rf»-««#,  and  fllgnffyliig    lllenUjr,  tht  Fitld  of  th»  Aa9kmt..r-^ 


■teAag*' 
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States,  began  to  flow  into  Texas,  the  most  fertile  of  the    1890* 
Mexican  provinces. 


2.  *The  leading  pioneer  in  Texan  colonization  was  '-^^^^ 
Stephen  F.  Austin,  whose  father,  Moses  Austin,  a  native  huftufur. 
of  Durham  in  Connecticut,  visited  Bexar  as  early  as  1820, 

and  early  in  the  following  year  obtained  from  the  govern-     1821. 
ment  permission  to  plant  a  colony  in  Texas.    *As  Moses  ^^J'V^ 
Austin  died  soon  aHer  the  success  of  his  applicatbn  had  'tii'wcotonw 
been  communicated  to  him,  his  son  Stephen,  in  obedience    *"  ^**"* 
to  his  father's  last  injuDction,  prosecuted  the  enterprise 
with  vigor,  and  proceeding  immediately  to  Texas,  selected 
a  site  for  a  colcHiy  between  the  Brazos  and  the  Colorado.* 
Such  was  the  enterprise  of  Austin,  that  although  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  the  United  States  for  emigrants,  before 
the  close  of  the  year  the  hum  of  industry  in  the  new  set- 
tlement broke  the  silence  of  the  wilderness.  ^^ 

3.  *As  the  grant  to  Moses  Austin  had  been  made  by  the  &•  oonfrma^ 
Spanish  authorities  of  Mexico,  it  became  necessary,  on  ttn'tgnSSt. 
the  change  of  government  soon  aAer,  to  have  the  grant 
confirmed ;  and  Austin  was  obliged  to  leave  his  colony 

and  proceed  to  the  city  of  Mexico  ibr  that  purpose.      Af-     1823. 
ter'  much  delay   the   coniirmation  was  obtained,   first,*    •-p«*>->*- 
from  the  government  under  Iturbide,  and  afterwards,**  on    **'"{S|J"* 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment.    ^In  consequence,  however,  of  Austin's  lona  deten-  4.  auuatiofi 
tion  in  Mexico,  he  found  his  settlement  nearly  broken  -up  eSmvmhfa 
on  his  return.     Many  of  the  early  emigrants  had  returned  ^^mS£^ 
to  the  United  States,  and  others,. who  had  commenced  their 
journey  for  the  colony,  doubtful  of  the  confirmation  of 
Austin's  grant,  had   stopped  in  the  vicinity  of  Nacog- 
doches, or  on  the  Trinity  River ;  and,  in  this  desultory 
manner,  had  commenced  the  settlement  of  those  districts. 
'But  afler  Austin's  return,  the  affairs  of  the  colony  re-  ^jJ^^SSy^ 
vived ;  and  such  was  its  prosperity,  that  in  twelve  years   '**  eotony. 
from  its  first  settlement,  it .  embraced  a  population  of  ten 
thousand  inhabitants. 

4.  'In  May,  1824,  a  decree  of  the  Mexican  govern-     ^^^^' 
ment  was  issued,  declaring  that  Texas  should  be  provis-    mmsedto 
ionally  annexed  to  the  province  of  Coahuila,  until  its  popu-  y.^^JJ^JJ^ 
ladon  and  resources  should  be  sufficient  to  form  a  sepa-^Mf  <Jm;«2Ji^ 
rate  state,  when  the  connexion  should  be  dissolved.     ^In  formaium  qf 
accordance  wiih  this  decree,  in  the  month  of  August,  1824,   %tttution. 

*  The  Colorado  Rtver^  the  second  in  ibse  wUhin  Ibe  boandaxiM  of  Texas,  cnten  the  Bqr 
tf  IbtegOTda  fttnn  the  north,  by  two  outlets  which  afe  about  two  miles  apart.  (See  Map, p.  690 
amd  Map,  p.  644.)  The  banks  ara  steep  and  are  seldom  oveiflowed.  AbontfiO  miles  abote 
Austin  are  ttie  great  fUls  of  the  Colorado— a  Sttcceselon  of  cascades  extending  aboot  100 
yards,  and  embracing,  in  alL  a  parpendleular  height  of  about  100  ftot  Abore  the  Alls  Oit 
tfmer  flows  with  andlBlnished  slse  and  unintermpted  onrrent  to  the  dlstanea  of  90O  miles ;~ 
In  these  chaneteristies  resembling  the  Bnaoa.  Ihiring  the  dnr  season  the  svatage  deyOi 
•f  the  Colotado  Is  fima  ste  to  «l«$tlM. 
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jMALToa.  the  legislature  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  was  aasembled, 
■"■""^  and  the  two  provinces,  then  first  united,  hecame  one  of 

the  states  of  the  Mexican  Republic ;  although  the  state 
constitution  was  not  framed  and  sanctioned  until  March, 
1827. 
1825.         5.  K)n  the  24th  of  March,  1825,  a  state  coloaization 
nmk^f  li^w  was  passed,  under  which  grants  in  Texas  were  made 
^^^^^T^"^  to  numerous  empresarios^  or  contractors,  the  greater  num- 
t  hnttortmce  ber  of  whom  were  from  the  United  States.     *As  nxst  of 
kiSiySii  Texas,  with  the  exception  of  Austin's  first  colony,  has 
'^'       been  settled  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  law,  a 
brief  explanation  of  the  law  may  be  interesting,  and  may 
correct  some  of  the  mistakes  that  have  existed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rights  of  the  empresarios  or  contractors. 
»Tygr»-       6.  »By  the  law  of  1825,  the  governor  of  the  state  was 
ut£      authorized  to  contract  with  persons,  called  empresarios, 
to  settle  a  certain  number  of  families  within  specified 
limits,  within  six  years  from  the.date  of  the  contract.    To 
afibrd  ample  choice  to  settlers,  a  specified  tract,  greatly 
exceeding  that  expected  to  be  settled,  and  usually  con. 
taining  several  millions  of  acres,  was  temporarily  set  off  to 
the  empresario ;  within  the  limits  of  which  the  contem 
plated  settlement  was  to  be  made. 
^'JSSSSt!      ^*  ^^^^  ®^^^y  hundred  families  introduced  by  the  em- 
^SaiSS^  presario,  he  was  to  receive,  as  a  reward  or  premium,  about 
mttun.     23,000  acres ;  although  the  whole  thus  granted  to  him  was 
not  to  exceed  what  might  be  regularly  allowed  Sat  the  set- 
tlement of  eight  hundred  families.     To  each  fanUly  thus 
introduced  the  law  granted  a  league  of  land,  or  about 
4,426  acres ; — ^to  single  men  a  quarter  of  a  league, — to 
be  increased  to  a  full  league' when  they  should  marry,  and 
to  a  league  and  a  quarter  should  they  marry  native  Mexi- 
•►  T*j«y«f  cans.     'The  entire  cost,  including  surveys,  titles,   dec., 
thettttiert.  for  a  league  of  land  obtained  in  this  manner,  amounted 

to  little  more  than  four  cents  per  acre. 

%emStoiSi      ®*  'Under  the  erroneous  impression  that  tlie  empresa- 

^^^^^   ^<^  received  a  full  title  to  all  the  lands  included  within 

•  rt$Mni0ns  *^^  liniits  of  their  "  grants,"  large  quantities  of  "  Texan 

«»1«»'"      land  scrip"  have  been  bought  and  sold  in  the  United  Stotes, 

.when  sudh  "  scrip"  was  utterly  worthless,  and  never  had 

%  Extent  ef  any  value  in  Texas.    *A11  that  the  law  allowed  the  emprc- 

fvfSBS*  sario  was  a  regulated  proportion  of  «  premium  land''  in 

return  for  his  expenses  and  trouble,  and  after  this  had 

been  set  apart  to  him,  and  the  emigrants  had  obtained 

their  portions,  the  residue  included  within  the  bounds  of 

the  grant  remained  a  portion  of  the  public  domain ;  and 

he  who  disposed  of  any  part  of  it  by  direct  contract,  or  by 

the  sale  of  "  scrip,"  was  guUty  of  fraud. 


CondtHon§        1 

i 
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0.    *In   all  the  contracts  granted  to  the  empresarios,     189ft* 
articles  were  included  expressly  stipulating  that  the  set-  ~  _ 
tiers  should  be  certified  Roman  Catholics ;  and  without  a  JjiJJl^^^L 
certificate  to  this  effect  from  the  authorities  of  the  place  ^uuMttun. 
where  the  individual  designed  to  settle,  no  title  to  land 
oould  be  given.     "This  law,  however,  so  totally  at  vari-   L^J^J* 
ance  with,  the  interests  of  the  empresarios,  was  unscrupu- 
lously evaded ;  and  the  required  certificate,  which  was 
considered  as  a  matter  of  mere  form,  was  invariably  given 
by  the  Mexican  magistrate  without  hesitation.     'Accord-  SrDMtem- 
ing  to  law,  the  empresario  was  also  bound  to  establish  t^gw^wt- 
schools  for  instruction  in  the  Spanidi  language,  and  to  ^SSoSf^ 
promote  the  erection  ef  places  of  Catholic  worship ;  ye*  **'*«*^  *^ 
these  requirements  were  little  intended  to. 

10k  ^The  empresario  alone  was  to  judxre  of  the  qudifi-  *:^^ff^*^f^ 
cations  of  those  who  wished  to  settle  withm  his  in'ant,  and      tton  nS 
be  was  considered  responsible  for  their  good  character,  vagnmm^ife, 
being  bound  neither  to  introduce  nor  snf&r  to  remain  in 
his  colony,  criminals,  vagrants,  or  men  of  bad  conduct  or 
repute.     *The  idea,  entertained  by  some,  that  the  early  i.  smtmw 
colonists  of  Texas  were  chiefly  criminal  outcasts  from  the  ^SS'thllS^ 
neighboring  territories,  and  that  such  wctb  encouraged  to  T^l^iSi 
settle  there,  is  wholly  erroneous.    Although  fugitives  from 
justice  sometimes  sought  shelter  there,  as  in  all  new  coun- 
tries anests  are  difficult  and  escape  comparatively  easy, 
yet  measures  were  adopted,  both  by  the  government  of  the 
state  and  by  the  empresarios  also,  to  shield  Texas  from 
the  intrusions  of  foreign  delinquents. 

11.  *With  the  exception  of  Indian  troubles,  no  events  ^mutuahm 
occurred  to  interrupt  the  quiet  of  the  settlements  in  Texas     tutSS*' 
until  1826,  when  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  vicinity  of     1826. 
Nacogdoches  to  throw  oiTthe  Mexican  yoke,  and  establish 

a  republic  by  the  name  of  Fredonia.  'This  outbreak  ori-  ^  owg^rg^^ 
ginated,  principally,- in  difficulties  with  the  locU  Mexican  outbreA. 
officers,  and  in  the  discontents  of  a  few  individuals,  wh<^ 
had  either  been  unsuccessful  in  their  applications  for 
grants  of  land,  or  whose  contracts  had  been  annulled  by 
the  government,  and,  as  the  latter  asserted,  for  an  ignorant 
or  wilful  perversion  of  the  law. 

12.  'Besides  the  expected  co4>peration  of  the  Texan  ^jues^' 
settlements  generally,  the  revolutionists  had  entered  into     SUciw.^ 
an  liliance^  with  the  agents  of  a  band  of  Cherokees  who  •.n^u* 
had  settled  within  the  limits  of  Texas  ;  and  hopes  were 
entertained  of  efiectual  aid  by  auxiliaries  from  the  United     1827 
States.     'In  the  first  skirmish,'*  with  a  small  body  of  gov-  J^g^h^ 
emment  troops,  the  insurgents  were  successful ;  but  the   ^^^^ 
Cherokees,  upon  whom  much  reliance  had  been  placed,  ^g^^' 
Were  inducea  to  turn  against  their  allies,  whose  agents 
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▲5ALY9IS  they  murdered  ;  and  the  emissary  sent  to  arouse  the  oolo- 
nists  on  the  Brazos  wo*  arrested  by  Austin  himself  who 
was  averse  to  the  project  of  the  Predonians.  A  force  of 
three  hundred  men,  despatched  by  the  government  to 
quell  the  insurrection,  was  joined,  on  its  march,  by  Aus- 
tin and  a  considerable  body  of  his  colonists;  but  before  it 
jui.  reached  Nacogdoches,  the  "  Frcdonian  war"  had  already 
terminated  by  the  dispersion  of  the  insurgents. 
1.  ggg<gf       13.  'This  insurrection,  although  disapproved  by  a  large 


portion  of  the  Texan  colonists,  had  the  eOect  of  shaking 
the  confidoice  of  the  Mexican  government  in  all  the  Ame- 
rican emigraDts,  and  led  to  a  gradual  change  of  policy 
*^jWjw   towards  them.     *Under  the  various  pretences  of  convey- 
9$tahu»htd  ing  despatches,  transporting  specie,  securing  the  revenue, 
in  T§gm.    ^^  guaitiiug  the  frontier,  troops  were  sent  into  Texas, — at 
first  in  small  companies  of  from  ten  to  twenty  men  in 
each,  and  at  considerable  intervals ;  but  these,  instead  of 
being  recalled,  were  posted  in  different  garrisons,  until^  in 
1832,  the  number  thus  introduced  amounted  to  more  than 
^jjjg^  thirteen  hundred.     *There  were,  however,  doubtless,  other 
^^HU^  causes  that  conspired  at  the  same  time,  to  increase  the 
tfm  mmX  jealousy  of  Mexico^  and  alarm  her  for  the  eventual  secu- 
rity of  Texas. 
ifSSSlJ^      14.  *The  first  American  minister*   acccedited  to  the 
\^eASMita  Mexican  republic,  was  furnished^,  with  instructions,  show- 
ehaJ^  ing  that  his  government,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of 
ft.  mTpqui-  ^^^^>  ^^  cherished  the  hope  of  extending  its  national 
•c'tt.       jurisdiction,  at  some  future  day,  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
BiSrS'stoS:  Grande.     In  1827,  the  envoy  of  the  United  States  was 
''iSS^"'    authorized  to  offer  the  Mexican  government  one  million 
of  dollars  for  the  proposed  boundary  ;  and  among  the  con- 
siderations that  were  thought  likely  to  influence  Mexico 
in  acceding  to  the  proposal,  were,  the  apparently  small 
value  placed  upon  Texas,  and  the  differences  of  habits, 
feeUngSt  and  religion,  that  would  necessarily  arise  be- 
tween the  Mexican  population  and  the  Anglo-American 
settlers  of  Texas,  which  would  doubtless  lead  to  unpleasant 
1829.     inisunderstandings,  and  eventually,  to  serious  collisions. 
s.  Tftepropo-      15.  'Two  years  later,  durii^  the  first  year  of  General 
^diolSSSei  Jaokflcm's  presidency,  fresh  instructions  were  issued*  to 
c.  %  iS*van  ^^  American  envoy,  who  was  authorized  <^to  go  as  high 
Buiw^^.of  as  five  millions*'  for  a  boundary  between  the  highlands  of 
Auf.  as.     the  Nueces*  and  the  Rio  Grande  ;  and  the  inducement  to 

*  Hm  Nueces  River  xisM  in  tb»  Giudaliipe  moimtaini,  aboofe  240  m!lM  V.  W.  from  Bunr. 
•Hi  nmidiag  in  a  S.  IB.  directiofii  aaten  Uie  tMja  of  Nueccc  and  Oorpoa  Chrifti,  aboaft  120 
mikt  north  of  th«  month  of  the  RSo  arande.  It  Is  a  b«aatifol,  (la«m  &amyw,  and  rapfit 
Mraam,  with  ateop  baaka,  and  ia  narigable  fbt  mall  boaia  about  40  mliaa  from  i«  aooth, — 
Si  1^  wnMlmpcoTMnent  tha  navivMloa  may  be  extenaed  much  &rth«r.    (See  Kap,  pTceo 
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make  this  offer  was  stated  to  bs  "  a  deep  conviction  of  the    1S39. 
real  necessity  of  the  proposed  acquisition,  not  only  as  a  * 

guard  for  the  western  frontiers  and  the  protection  of  New 
Orleans,  but  also  to  secure  forever^  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  valley  of  tho  Mississippi,  the  undisputed  and  undis- 
turbed possession  of  that  river." 

16.  *None  of  these  proposals,   however,   found  favor    1.  Aiund 
with  the   Mexican  government,   whose    altered    feelings  ^M^SStt 
towards  the  Anglo-American  settlers  of  Texas,  and  in-   rSSSiSS- 
creasing  jealousy  of  the  United  States,  were  exhibited  by  S»&dS?«Si 
a  decree  of  the  Mexican  president  Bustamente,  dated  the 

aixth  of  April,  1830.     'The  law  promulgated  by  that  de-     1830. 
cree,  and  evidently  directed    against  Texas,  suspended      Apiti*. 
many  contracts  of  colonization  already  made,  and  virtu-  V^5£7 
ally  prohibited  the  entrance  of  foreigners  from  the  United  ^j^^^m. 
States,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  unless  furnished  with 
Mexican  passports. 

17.  'This  unforeseen  and  rigorous  enactment  subjected  s.  itg  effect* 
the  emigrants  to  great  injury  and  loss.     Many,  already  TSSnemt- 
settled,  were  denied  titles  to  land ;  and  others,  who  had      *^*"'*- 
abandoned  their  homes  in  Uie  United  States,  were  ordered, 

on  their  arrival,  to  leave  the  country ;— being  the  first 
intimation    they  received  of   the   existence  of  the  law. 
*Measures  were  also  taken  to  induce  Mexican  families  to  *i4{£SSS?if 
settle  in  the  new  territories,  in  the  hope  of  ooimterbalaQC*     ahgggt 
ing,  by  their  influence,  the  evils  apprehended  from  too  ***"***••• 
large  a  mixture  of  foreign  population.     •At  the  same  time  ^^JjSSd 
additions  were  made  to  the  garrisons  of  Texas,  and  civil  'mmMimt». 
authority  began  to  be  superseded  by  martial  law. 

18.  "Encouraged  by  the  general  ffovemment,  the  com-  •  Armwy 
mandants  of  these  garrisons,  illegally  takmg  into  their  cantufiesn. 
own  hands  the  execution  of  the  law  of  April,  1830,  began 

to  commit  violent  and  arbitrary  acts,  in  contravention  of 
the  state  authorities;  and  even  ventured  to  infringe  upon 
the  personal  liberties  of  the  settlers.     ^In  1831,  Colonel     1831. 
Bradbnrn,  commandant  of  'the  military  post  at  Anahuac,'*'  iJ^JJra^ 
arrested  and  imprisoned  the  state  commissioner  of  Coa-  ^7^  ^F^ 
huila  and  Texas,  who  was  acting  under  a  commission  from  state  gwern- 
the  governor,  authorizing  him  to  put  the  settlers  on  the      *"*^ 
the  Trinity  River  in  possession  of  their  lands.     He  also 
abolished,  by  a  laconic  military  order,  the  legally  oigan- 
ized  municipality  of  the  town  of  Liberty ,f  on  the  Trinity 
River,  and  established  another  at  Anahuac,  without  either 
the  sanction  or  the  knowledge  of  the  state  government. 


*  Afuthuae  b  on  the  Mst  ride  of  Oalfwton  Bay,  «nd  on  ihe  south  ilda  of  the  month  of 
VvrtloCNek.    (See  2f»p,  p.e59.)  '         •  ^        .^ 

t  The  town  of  Uberty  te  on  tho  «Mt  bank  of  Trinity  Rit«r,  »boafc  tirdf»  mSM  •born  » 
ntnaeo  Into  Gftlrwfeoa  Bay.    («eo  M»p,  p.  060.) 
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AiTALTwa.      19.  'Emboldened  by  the  impunity  which  attended  his 
igoA      violent  and  unccmstitutional  proceedings,  he  next  arrcssted 
1  Anprfwfi-  ^^^  imprisoned  at  Anahuac  several  respectable  citizens 
JISHJ^    who  had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  him ;  ono  of 
jna/tuae.    whom  was  the  gallant  Travis,  aflerwards  distinguished 
t.  TMrrs-  for  his  Spirited  defence  of  the  Alamo.     'Incensed  by  these 
iSSuii    lawless  acts,  the  colonists,  assembling  to  the  number  of 
a.  Juiw.     150  men,  headed  by  John  Austin,  respectfully  applied  (or 
the  release  of  the  prisoners. 
t.  ThtrarTt-      20.  'Receiving  a  refusal,  they  threatened  to  reduce  the 
m!d:  decH  garrison ;  whereupon  the  conunandant,  ordering  the  pris* 
iSSSSimdSiu.  oners  to  be  pinioned  to  the  ground,  declared  that  the  first 
shot  fired  by  the  colonists  should  be  the  signal  of  their 
c  Tmti.    fate.     ^Travis,  hearing  this,  called  on  his  mends  to  fire, 
and  not  regard  his  life,  as  he  would  rather  die  a  thousand 
deaths  than  permit  the  oppressor  to  remain  unpunished. 
^iTSmsf  *^^  reply  to  Bradbum's  menace,  the  cdonists  vowed  that 
if  he  dared  to  execute  it,  the  crime  and  its  retribution 
should  be  written  on  the  walls  of  the  fort  with  his  best 
blood. 
f-Temrnqf       21.  'After  a  few  shots  had  been  fired,  however,  terms 
of  adjustment  were  prt^xised  and  accepted ;  by  which  the 
commaudant  agreed  to  release  the  prisoners,  on  condition 
that  the  colonists  should  previously  retire  six  miles  from 
T^Jte^^jy  the  fort.     'But  no  sooner  had  the  latter  withdrawn,  than, 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  procure  some  addi- 
tional military  stores,  Bradbum  retracted  his  agreement, 
t.  Deurwimm'  and  bade  defiance  to  the  colonists.     "Leaving  his  ferce, 
''^%tS^  Austin  then  went  to  Yelasco'*'  in  quest  of  artillery ;  but 
F^iMCA.     fearing  that  Ugartechea,  the  officer  in  command  at  that 
place,  would,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Bradbum,  at- 
tack the  colonists  on  the  Brazos  during  his  absence,  he 
decided  on  dislodging  him  before  he  rejoined  his  friends 
at  Anahuac. 
Aim  91         22.  *  Accordingly,  with  a  party  of  112  men,  the  attack 
^nS^^SSdaf  ^^  made  early  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  June. 
Until  day  dawned  the  Texans  ftnight  at  great  disadvan- 
tage* as  they  were  directed  in  their  fire  only  by  the  flash 
of  the  guns  from  the  fort ;  but  with  the  return  of  lii;ht, 
their   &ill  as  maricsmen  operated  with    deadly    effect. 
£«MrM«tV  Every  Mexican  who  showed  his  head  above  the  walls  of 
^***1  the  fort  was  shot ;  the  cannon  was  repeatedly  cleared ; 
and  tlie  hands  that  successively  held  the  lighted  match, 
without  exposing  the  rest  of  the  body,  were  shattered  by 
the  rifle,  with  the  precision  of  expert  pistol  practice ;  until 
at  last,  Ugartechea,  unable  to  man  the  bastion  with  his 

-eotoatownantlMfiortb  ddoofttitiiioaibof  IteBiuoi.   (0bs  IC^p,  p^  QBS.) 
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terrified  mercenaries,  ascended  it  himself,  and  directed  the    1889* 
gun.     The  Texans,  however,  admiring  his  gallant  bearing  ^^^^^^^^ 
as  a  soldier,  abstained  from  firing  ;  a  parley  ensued,  and       <*^- 
the  fort  was  surrendered.     'In  this  affair,  eleven  Texans  >*^^^ 
were  killed,  and  fifty-two  wounded,  twelve  of  them  mor- 
tally.    Of  the  125  Mexicans  who  composed  the  garrison, 
about  one  half  were  killed,  and  seventeen  lost  their  hands 
oy  rifle  shots.* 

23.  *Afler  the  fall  of  Velasco,  Austin  conveyed  the  t.  Bvenathgi 
cannon  to  the  force  assembled  at  Turtle  Bayou,^  for  the  H^^tht 
siege  of  Anahuac ;'  but  before  his  arrival  the  object  of  the  ^^'wSSSo^ 
colonists  had  been  accomplished.     Piedras,  the  command- 
ant at  Nacogdoches,  had  started  with  a  force  iot  the  relief 

of  Anahuac ;  but,  on  his  march,  he  was  intercepted  hy 

the  Texans,  and  obliged  to  capitulate.     In  considerati(Hi 

of  being  permitted  to  return  unmolested  to  Nacogdoches, 

he  engaged,  as  the  superior  in  command,  to  release  the 

prisoners  at   Anahuac,  and  to  bring  Bradbum  to  trial. 

'The  latter,  however,  escaped  from  the  fort,  and  fled  to  ai  la^igwn'* 

New  Orleans.  ^T** 

24.  ^During  these  events,  the  revolution  in  Mexico  was  4.  The  revo- 
progressing,  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Busta-    mSeola 
mente,  aod  the  restoration  of  the   federal   constitution,   «'"»>»***' 
which  had  been  subverted  by  him.     *Santa  Anna,  who  was    i.  Gmurai 
at  the  head  of  the  movement  againjst  Bustamente,  suppos-     «|«^< 
ing  that  the  object  of  the  Texans  was  a  separation  irom     ^*^ 
Mexico,  sent  against  them  a  fleet  of  five  vessels  and  four 
hundred  men,  under  the  command  of  General  Mexia,^ 

who  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  Brazos  on  the  16th  of     Jviju. 
July.     'Influenced  by  the  representations  of  the  colonists,  ^iJ^jgHSSSS 
however,  who  gave  the  strongest  assurances  of  their  desire  ''J^^lf^S^ 
to  sustain  the  constitution  and  the  laws  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  federal  republican  party  headed  by  Santa 
Anna,  General  Mexia  was  induced  to  withdraw  his  troops, 
taking  with  him  the  garrison  of  the  dismantled  fort  at  Ve- 
lasco.    *The  other  garrisgns  were  at  the  same  time  with-  ^w-^fJ^'Sl 
drawn,  and  in  August,  1832,  Texas  was  free  from  mili-    iiuf-im- 
tary  domination  and  internal  strife. 

25.  'In  October,  of  the  same  year,  a  convention  of  the       oet 
people  of  Texas  assembled  at  San  Felipe,§  for  the  pur-  ^^*JS£Sm! 
pose  of  framing  a  memorial  to  the  supreme  government,  .(Fa-itepa.) 

*  In  rbot«*s  •*  Tmow  ftod  the  Tezus,"  tti«  Ttxm  lOM  b  iteUd  at  7  kilkd  ai4  27  iroimded : 
that  of  the  HexioanB  at  85  U11«d  and  15  woondad. 

t  TkrtU  Atyoiit  or  Tavtla  Greek,  enteni  OalTirton  Bav  from  Um  eut,  a  diort  dktaiMa 
B.K.  lh>m  the  numth  of  TrlniCj  Aiver.    (See  Hap,  p.  66d.) 

t  The  tame  who  aflarwaidfl  foncht  agafaisfe  Saata  Anna,  and  who  Invadad  Hexleo  In  1885 
and  alM  in  1888,  at  which  latter ^m  he  wee  taken  prlmier  atid  ihol.    (Sea  pp.  607  andJjOtt.) 

f  San  Felipt^  or  8aa  Felipe  de  Austin,  It  a  town  on  the  weel  bank  of  the  Rmbm  Bifar, 
•boat  50  miles  N.W.  ftom  the  bead  of  OalTMton  Baj.  It  ie  UO  nUea  fron  the  Onl^  b^  thn 
caoneofUM  BIfer*    (8aa  Xap,  p.  (DO ) 


>r  .*LZ    -^  T 


ru^A  '•:   T-i^   —"Tti  -l-y^-i j-     ^   sense-; 


ZTji-^T  t3^  pr*9tEr  ^y^Lrf:^  'y^jiz  t?  tr«  tardir  sad  prec^ 
mi-cs  ntzzizi-innvo  f?€  j--:-^^o*-  arisinir  nKJstlj  &om  the 
r?n:*:c*rsi?"S5  it  tr>?  7>i-f:-il  tnbfimX  crinses  of  the  ar?>ca:- 

»?  rr^x'-r*y.  anc  exrr'rijZ  a  'iassurerciis  icdnence  oo  the  ri> 

r!i      ^'''-  *Fi:2a:._v.  t»ie  r*:tni:a  reprcjcsfnted  that  TexBs  jx?«- 
-t      *^'^-'^   ^^   ne€«:ssajy  tieroenis   for  a  state  goTcmmfL'- 
which  she  ask^  miynt  be  given  her  in  accordance  %\\a 
the  2x:arantee  of  ihe  act  of  May  7th,  1^4  :  and  for  her 
•ttaciiraeot  to  the  fz^fer^  coDstitutfoo,  and  to  the  republic, 
tb^  pe^':::*»er5  pl^^i^^d  their  lires  and  honors.     •Genera] 
Stephen  F.  Au>iin  was  selected  to  present  this  petition  to 
the  Mexican  c^ogrp^.?,  and,  oo  the  rise  of  the  conventioD, 
be  left  Texas  for  that  purpose. 
m-rremrrt-    .  ''-•  ^-'n  his  aniral  at  the  capital,  soon  after  the  acces- 
«*«\Sti  ■**'  ***^  Santa  Anna  to  the  presidencv,  he  presented  the 
*i»j«ja».  petition,  and  urged  the  pohcy  and  nnsessity  of  the  mea- 
..  A.^  i.^    f^l!"*  *^  strongest  bnt  most  respectfbl  manner ;  but,  as 

troe  to  oSTend  the  high  authorities  of  the  nation,  and  bis 
irank  and  honest  exposition  of  the  truth  was  construed 
into  threats. 

"^^  hvfL-!2*r  *^^^*^  succeeded,  through  the  influence  of 
inrS^  ^r°^  de  Zavala,  then  governor  of  the  capital, 

Apnl  1830 ;  but  after  baring  waited  until  October,  with- 
^  !!f J'^Sf?'  **'^  '"^^n'Plishing  the  object  of  his  mis- 

k^'i;;;^  ^"  f^°'^  °^-  ^'^^'^  living  been  bro. 
ken  up  by  the  prevalence  of  the  7holera-anl  a  revolu- 

nr^^;""  "J«ny  P»rtsof  the  nation,  he  wrote  S 
to  the  municipality  of  Bexar,  reconunending  that  the^. 
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pie  of  Texas  should  immediately  organize  a  state  govern-    1833* 
roent  without  farther  delay,  as  the  only  course  that  could 
save  them  from  anarchy  and  total  destruction. 

30.  'The  letter  of  Austin   having   been  received    at   ijjlf^ 
Bexar,  the  recommendations  contained  in  it  were  discussed    suauxjn- 
by  the  municipality,  and  being  disapproved  by  the  majo-     etdsiee. 
rity,  the  communication  itself  was  forwarded  to  the  federal 
authorities  in  the  city  of  Mexico.     ^Highly  incensed  by  %£j{JJ^ 
the  discovery,  the  vice-president,  Gomez  Farias,  despatch-       r«»t. 
ed  orders  for  the  arrest  of  Austin,  then  on  his  return  to 
Texas.     'He  was  taken  at  Saltillo,  600  miles  from  the     1634. 
capital,  conveyed  back  to  the  city,  and  imprisoned  more.'^^JJf*' 
than  a  year,  part  of  the  time  in  the  dungeons  of  the  old  mtofmttnL . 
inquisition,  shut  out  from  the  light  of  day,  and  not  allowed 

to  speak  to  or  correspond  with  any  one.     *After  his  re-  *•  *ST^*' 
lease,  he  was  detained  six  months  on  heavy  bail,  when,    retmto 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years  and  a  half,  he  re-      ^**^' 
turned  to  his  home  early  in  September,  1835;  having 
wimessed,  during  his  captivity,  the.  usurpation  of  Santa 
Anna,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  federal  constitution  of 
1824.     *In  the  meantime,  important  changes  were  taking   t-ctutMu 
place  m  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Texas.  eurr«dinihs 

31.  'The  arbitrary  proceedings  of  Santa  Anna,  and  the   J**rv'J^ 
collision  between  him  and  the  general  congress,  had  di-  fSSZufeS 
vided  tlie  legislature  of  Coaliuila  and  Texas  into  two  par«  Of^Mfla  and 
ties.     One  of  these,  assembling  at  Monclova,*  denounced 

Santa  Anna  and  his  political  acts,  and  sustained  Viduari,  Jane,  i834. 
the  constitutional  governor  of  the  state.  The  other  party, 
assembling  at  Saltillo,'  declared  for  Santa  Anna — tissued  »  ^^^J^^"** 
a  proclamation  against  the  congress — annulled  the  'decrees 
of  the  state  legislature,  from  the  time  of  its  election,  in 
1833, — ^invoked  the  protection  of  the  troops, — and  elected 
a  military  governor ;  the  majority  of  the  votes  being  given 
by  officers  of  the  army. 

32.  'Two  parties  also  sprung  up  among  the  Americans   f-  ^^JT* 
of  Texas ;  one  for  proclaiming  the  province  an  indepen-    among  oe 
dent  state  of  the  Mexican  federation  at  eyery  hazard :  the   ^alS! 
other,  still  retaining  confidence  ill  the  friendly  profiessions 

of  Santa  Anna,  and  opposed  to  the  revolutionary  meas- 
ures of  the  separatists,  although  anxious  to  obtain  a  state 
govenunent  by  constitutional  means.     'By  the  pleadings  ^Jj^^  ^ 
of  the  peace  or  anti-separation  party,  ^he  ferment  produced  puadtui**^ 
by  the  inflammatory  addressee  of  the  w^paratists  was  grad-   mpafiuuit. 
ually  allayed,  and  an  adjustment  of  differences  was  also 
effected  between  the  Coahuilan  facticx  s  at  Saltillo  and 


•  Mondtnia,  th«  oraltal  of  Om  Bteto  of  GoiainOa,  i*  «lV  \%  75  mflet  N.  W.  flpon  Mo&tony 
and  about  100  mikt  bool  th*  Bio  Gfande.  It  oontaini  <\  90pii]»tioD  of  about  8,600  tnhab- 
taata. 
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/LKALYSBB.  Mjiiclova.     *On  the  first  of  March,  1835,  the  legieActs? 
1835.     ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Coabuila  and  Texas  assembled  at  Hor 
Much  u    clova,  and  Augustin  Viesca,  who  had  been   elected  fp»- 
Ik'iS^SSSS-  ^^^^^>  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office. 
tunV!^      33.  'Among  the  grievances  which,  at  this  time,  in  ail£- 
s.  FnMfiM  ^^^^  ^o  those  before  mentioned,  were  considered   by  ^ 
tSS^&S^  Texans  as  an  equitable  gronnd  of  se|>aration    ironM  Cor 
A/r«M».    huila,  was  the  prodigal  disposal  of  the  valuable  "wasfe 
lands,  which  lay  almost  exclusively  within  the  limits  o£ 
Texas.     Large  tracts  of  the  public  domain   iMd    bees 
granted  away  in  1834  by  the  state  legislature  ;    and  in 
«  March,  1835,  the  same  wasteful  and  iniquitous  policy  vaj 
«.  Muck  14.  followed  up  by  the  private  sale*  of  411  leagues  of  cbtnce 

Icmd,  for  the  inadequate  sum  of  30,000  dollars. 
**  ^"*if&^     ^'  *'^^  Coahuilan  members  of  the  state  le^aHaturBf 
ImwUfVi  antioipating  the  period  of  separation,  and  arailing'  tbm»- 
tmfiSuot  selves  of  their  majority,  thus  profusely  squandered   the 
resources  of  their  constitutional  associates,  and   deprived 
Texas  of  the  best  portion  of  her  landed  capital.     Tliese 
lands  were  purchased  by  speculators,  and  resold  by  tbem 
at  a  profit ;  but  the  transaction  excited  the  deepest  ind^- 
nation  among  the  Texans,  who  declared  it  a  **  violatian  oif 
good  faith,''  a  '<  death  blow''  to  their  rising  country,  and 
*'  an  act  of  corruption  in  all  parties  concerned." 
rtomSSSml^    35.  ^Against  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Santa  Anna, 
'i^J*     however,  a  majority  of  both  parties  united.     While  he 
was  engaged  in  subjecting  to  his  authority  the  stale  of 
Zacatecas,  which  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  uncon- 
stitutional acts  of  the  new  government,  the  legislature  of 
■*£si^HMM^'  ^*^^^^^*  *^^  Texas  framed"  an  "exposition  to  be  present- 
•erutothA    od  to  the  general  congress,  petitioning  that  no  reforms  be 
S^SS,    made  in  the  federal  constitution,  save  in  the  manner  there- 
^'t^tflS^  in  prescribed."    *This  measure,  virtually  a  protest  against 
m^jn^re.    the  proceedings  of  Santa  Anna,  showed  the  hostile  feel- 
determine*  to  ings  wlth  which  the  dictator  was  regarded  by  a  majority 
^%po£lon.   of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  and  induced  him  to 
despatch  his  brother-in-law,  General  Cos,  at  the  head  of 
an  armed  force,  to  put  down  the  incipient  rebellion. 
VSSSSS*      ^®-  *A.g«^i*^  the  centralist  party  was  organized  at  Sal- 
tillo,  powerfully  seconded  by  military  influences  ;  while 
the  governor  endeavored  to  prepare  for  the  approaching 
storm  by  calling  out  part  of  the  militia,  and  applying  fi>r 
T.r»«p«ter-  ^  ^®^y  °^  ^^®  nundred  men  in  each  of  the  three  depart- 
ir^*ri£*    nients*  of  Texas.    'But  so  unpopular  had  the  governor  and 
MAfS'   ^?  legislature  become,  in  consequence  of  their  misappro. 
priation  of  the  public  lands,  that  the  appeal  was  disre* 


•  Vl« :— that  or  Nacogdochts,  of  Um  Smmm,  and  of 
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garded  by  the  Texans,  and  the  governor  was  compelled  to    18M* 

seek  safety  in  flight ;  and  although  once  arrested*  with  all    ^  j^^  ^ 
his  party,  and  condemned  to  the  dungeons  of  the  castle  oi 
San  Juan  d'Ulloa,  he  escaped  from  his  guards,  and  event- 
ually reached  Texas  in  safety.     *The  state  authorities'  y^Jf^Jf 
were  deposed  by  the  general  congress  of  Mexico,  and  to9vmne$u. 
those  refractory  members  of  the  legislature  who  remained 
tn  Coahuila,  were  arrested  by  military  order,  imprisoned, 
and  ultimately  banished. 

37.  'The  excitement  and  confusion  produced  in  Texas  ^^^SSSJ 
Dy  these  proceedings,  together  with  the  alarming  encroach-     wfua^ 
ments  of  the  military,  were  increased  by  disturbances 
arising  out  of  opposition  to  the  oppressive  amount  of  cus- 
tom-housc  duties,  and  the  vexatious  mode  of  collecting 
them.     *In  the  autumn  of  1884  a  revenue  officer  and  'eSorSl?" 
guard  had  been  stationed  at  Anahuac.     These  were  as-      ^*'^ 
aaulted  by  a  number  of  disaffected  persons,  disarmed,  and 
obliged  to  withdraw  for  a  time  to  San  Felipe.     In  the 
summer  of  the  following  year  the  malcontents  again  as- 
sailed the  collector  at  Anaihuac,  and  having  accomplished 
their  object,  withdrew  before  the  authorities  could  take 
measures  to  repel  or  arrest  them. 

88.  *The  actors  in  these  high-handed  measures  were  *^^gj**^ 
principally  a  few  disappointed  land  speculators,  and  arobi-  ^JJJf^^^ 
tious  adventurers,  who  clamored  for  an  open  and  imra^' mAwuSo^ 
diate  rupture  with  the  general  government ;  yet  a  great  ^^^"HJSS!^ 
majority  of  the  colonists  condemned  the  aggressions  in 
the  strongest  language  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Brazos 
hospitably  entertained  the  ejected  officer  and  his  men,  and 
when  they  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  return  to  their 
post,  assisted  them  to  proceed  to  Bexar. 

39.  'An   exaggerated  account  of  the  proceedings   at  •ij^J^Jf J 
Anahuac  having  .reached  General  Cos,  he  despatched  an  ?m^?7a/o 
officer  and  an  armed  schooner  to  GalvestcHi,  to  inquire  inftSiMM- 
into  the  affitir  ;  but  the  captain,  ahogether  unfit  for  his      ****^ 
mission,  attacked  and  captured  a  vessel  engaged  in  the 

Texan  trade,  and  committed  other  lawless  acts,  under  the 
pretext  of  protecting  the  revenue.  *This  schooner  was  ••  rAcrttMit. 
soon  after  captured  by  an  armed  merchant  vessel  from 
New  Orleans,  whither  it  was  sent  with  its  commander,  on 
a  charge  of  piratically  interrupting  the  trade  of  Mexico 
and  the  United  states.  The  insolent  assumption  of  autho- 
rity on  the  one  hand,  and  the  insulting  seizure  of  a  Mexi- 
can vessel  on  the  other,  greatly  widened  the  breach 
already  existing,  and  imparted  greater  boldness  to  those  '^^  j^tuMam 
who  desired  an  open  rupture.  ^fflSSt'Sf* 

40.  »When  intelligence  of  the   "  Plan  of  Toluca"**  "^^^f^^ 
reached  Texas,  together  with  the  favor  it  received  from    Toitf 
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ANALViis.  the  usurping  authoritiee  of  Mexico^  it  became  evident  to 
the  people  of  Texas  that  the  federal  system  of  1824  was 
to  be  dissolved  by  military  force ;  that  the  vested  rights 
of  Texas  under  the  constitution  were  to  be  disregarded 
and  violated ;  and  that  the  liberties  of  the  people  were  lo 
have  no  better  guarantee  than  the  capricious  will  of  their 
^2^2SS!  "*^'  bitter  enemies.     'Hitherto,  the  great  majority  of  the 
Hona  qfihe  Texans  had  opposed  violent  measures ;  they  had  repeat- 
vtoMT*  SS  edly  declared  themselves  ready  to  discharge  their  duties 
'^^      as  faithful  citizens  of  Mexico, — attached  by  inclination  and 
interest  to  the  federal  compact ;  and  they  consoled  them- 
selves under  the  many  evils  which  they  sufiered,  with  the 
hope  that  they  would  ere  long  obtain  the  benefits  of  good 
local  government,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  Texas  as 
an  independent  member  of  the  Mexican  Union  ;  nor  was 
it  until  the  course  of  events  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of 
this  hope^  that  they  yielded  to  despondency,  or  dreamed 
of  resistance. 
Set>t.i8ss         41.  'Immediately  on  the  return  of  Stephen  Austin  to 
^SS^TSS^  Texas,  after  his  imprisonment  and  detenti(Hi  in  Mexico,  in 
^SSmtoViB  accordant^  with  his  advice  committeesof  safety  and  vigil. 
*''7umL^  <^^^  ^^^^  appointed  throughout  the  country ;  and  the 
«.  prepgra-  people  resolved  to  insist  on  their  rights  under  the  federal 
Snr^SS^  constitution  of  1624.     'In  the  meantime,  intelligence  of 
^«M.^  the  threatened  invasion  of  Texas  by  the  forces  of  Santa 
Anna  was  receiving  daily  eonfirmation  ;  troops  were  or. 
dered  lo  Texas  both  by  land  and  by  water ;  magazines  ot 
arms  and  ammunition   were  collecting  on  the   western 
frcoUier ;  and  the  old  barracks,  at  Matamoras,  Groliad,  and 
Bexar,  were  undergoing  repairs  to  receive  larger  forces. 
4.  Tfie  »tM       42.  *The  constitutional  governor  of  the  state  of  Coabuila 
iNMMi.      and  Texas  was  deposed  by  the  military,  and  a  new  one 
appointed  by  Santa  Anna ;  the  commandant  at  Bexar  was 
onic^^dd  to  march  into  Texas,  and  take  Zavala  and  other 
proscribed  Mexicans,  be  the  consequences  what  they  might ; 
->«gw     and  an  order  w?h  issued  by  General  Cos,  requiring  the 
citizsens  of  Brazoria,  Columbia,*'Veiasco,  and  other  places, 
to  surrender  their  arms ;  ^hus  providing  for  their  complete 
prostration  to  military  sway. 
Sept  t9.         43.  ^Satisfied  that  the  moment  for  decisive  action  had 
*S»T&^  arrived,  the  central  committee  of  safety  issued  a  circular, 
omnnB||^CM»-  dated  Sept.  19,  and  signed  by  their  chairman,  Stephen 
si^^^-     Austin,  recommending  the  organization  of  the  militia,  the 
formation  of  volunteer  companies,  and  an  immediate  ap- 
peal to  arms  to  repel  invasion,  as  the  only  alternative  led 


•  Aaxona  and  Columbia  are  townt  on  ths  wMk  aide  of  Uu  BraKM,  %  thotX  dittnea  aboif 
Ruinootb.  {8m  Hap  J  p.  0».)  ' 
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them  to  defend  their  rights,  themselves,  and  their  country.     18M« 
*The  arrival  of  General  Cos  at  Copano,*  about  the  same  Yi^^njr 
time,  and  his  marchr  to  Bexar,  verified  the  anticipations  thwr^  oot 
of  the  Texans.     'His  soldiers  boasted  that  they  would  »!^he^t$ 
visit  the  colonists  and  help  themselves  to  their  property  ;  ^«»«>*«<«- 
and  Cos  himself  openly  declared  his  intention  to  overran 
Texas,  and  establish  custom-houses,  and  detachments  of 
his  army,  where  he  thought  proper. 

44.  'The  first  hostile  movement  of  the  Mexican  troops    •  Detaeh- 
was  directed  against  the  town  of  GonzaIez,f  on  the  east   c«^t^vt 
bank  of  the  Guadalupe.^    Colonel  Ugartechea,  the  com.  **aoSSS^ 
mandant  at  Bexar,  in  conformity  with  his  instructions  to 
disarm  the  colonists,  having  demanded  of  tke  municipality 

a  piece  of  cannon  in  their  possession,  which  they  refused 
to  surrender,  sent  a  detachment  of  two  hundred  Mexican 
cavalry  to  enforce  the  requisition.     *Thi8  force  arrived  on  ^i^J'SSif*^ 
the  west  bank  of  the  Guadalupe  on  the  28th  of  Septem-     sgpt  «. ' 
ber,  and  attempted  the  passage  of  the  river,  but  was  re- 
pulsed by  eighteen  men  under  Captain  Albert  Martin,  the 
whole  of  the  available  force  then   at  Gronzalez.     *The  ^^ff«w 
Mexicans  then  encamped  on  a  mound  where  they  remain-     Mistemn 
cd  until  the  first  of  October,  when  they  removed  and  took      '''*^' 
a  strong  position  seven  miles  above  the  town. 

45.  *The  Texan  force  at  Gronzalez,  having  been  increas-  ••  DtunmhM^ 
cd  tq  168  men  by  volunteers  from  Matagorda^  Galveston,  m*  wwimwi 
and  other  places,  and  suspecting  that  the  object  of  the  Mexi- 
cans was  to  await  a  reenforcement  from  Bexar,  determined 

on  an  immediate  attack.     ^On  the  evening  of  the  first  the     oet  i. 
Texans  crossed  the  river,  taking  with  them  the  cannon  ''JSSftkt 
demanded  by  Ugartechea,  and  commenced  their  march     ''SJJ^ 
towards  the  Mexican  camp.     'About  four  o'clock  on  the      oct  % 
following  morning  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  enemy's  ••  \SS^ 
pickets,  and  some  skirmishing  ensued,  when  the  Mexican 
commander  demanded  a  conference,  which  was  granted. 
Having  inquired  the  reason  of  the  attack  by  the  colonists, 
he  was  referred  to  his  orders,  which  commanded  him  to 
take  by  force  the  ccmnon  in  possession  of  the  citizens  of 
Gronzalez. 


*  CfafNmo  if  at  the  northern  extremitgr  of  Copano  Baj,  which  nuj  be  eoMidend  %  woitera 
hnmeh  of  AnjuM  Bey.    (See  Bflap,  next  page.) 

t  OonzaUx  is  e  town  on  the  Oaedelnpe  nnr  abore  VleCorio. 

t  The  Guadalmpe  JUittr  enters  the  Bay  of  BapIHtn  Santo  flram  the  northwest  (See  Map, 
next  pofpa.)  It  Is  geoexally  about  150  yards  wide,  and  from  fire  to  six  ftet  deep,  with  rvmariui- 
bly  pure  waters  and  T«ry  sleep  iMUkks ;  bat  owing  to  Its  winding  oonrse  and  the  aliaUownesa 
of  Espirita  Sauto  Bay,  it !«  of  little  utility  as  a  medirnn  of  communication. 

f  The  towa  uf  Matagftrda  is  on  the  north  side  of  Blata^^rda  Bay,  and  on  the  east  side  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Colonulo  River.  (See  Map.)  Mntagorfa  Bay^  which  is  about  60  miles  In 
length,  and  from  Ax  to  ten  In  width,  iii  separated  firom  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  by  a  peninsula  ra- 
ryiog  in  breadth  from  one  to  two  miles.  The  Bay  tias  from  eight  to  twen^  fiwt  depth  of 
water,  with  a  soft  njuddy  bottom,  and  Tcssels  once  within  the  Bay  are  as  secure  as  if  tber 
Were  m  a  dock.    Paso  CaroUo,  the  entrance  into  the  Bay,  lias  from  eight  to  nine  tet  d^** 
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AtULTsa.       46.  'Ha  wu  told  thst  this  cbddchi  had  been  presented 
1  t^rimm   ^  them  by  die  autboritiee  under  the  Federal  compact  for 
""i^'JP*'  the  defence  of  tba  ooostitulion,  for  which  purpose  they 
Tmmm.     were  then  using  it ;  and  that  ibey  were  determiiied  to  fight 
to  the  last  for  the  conBtitutional  rights  of  Texas  against  the 
■  K^MMi  qf  UBurptOioDs  of  Stmta  Aana.     'The  conference  lenninBted 
HiAmr-  without  any  adjostmeot,  and  the  action  was  renewed. 
'mhJw     The  Gonzalez  mx-pounder  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
-""^      MeiicauB ;  the  Texans,  at  the  ume  time,  advancing  rap- 
idly, until  within  about  two  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy, 
when  the  latter  retreated   precipitately  on  the  road  to 
Bexar,  having  sustained  a  oonaiderable  kws  in  killed  and 
wounded.     Ths  colonists,  of  whom  not  a  man  was  injured, 
remained  masters  of  the  field,  and  having  collected  the 
^xmIb  of  victory  returned  to  Gonzalez. 
*-  Ojjlgg'^^      47.  'Inspirited  by  this  success,  the  eolooists  resolved  to 
attack  the  Mexicuis  in  their  strong  holds  of  Goliad  and 
(■'<■■'      Bexar;  and  on  the  Sth  of  October  the  former  of  these 
posts  was  attacked  at  midnight,  and  captured  by  a  detach- 
ment of  liAy  men  under  Captain  Collioswoith ;  and  with 
it  were  taken  stores  to  the  amoimt  of  810,000,  with  two 
brass  cannon  and  800  stand  of  arms.     The  garrison,  which 
was  commanded  by  Cotoaet  Sandoval,  surrendered  after 
a  slight  n    '       ~ 


Bf  vitar.  Ikt  jam  lut  sf  Pdleu  Tilad  b  npHII  Oodng,  ud  oOht  taipartmt  i-lmitu  m 
bUu  plKt  bj  tilt  Mnlblonl  acUm  at  Lhi  wind  uml  tlig  wim.  SoolliwMt  or  Ittm  ntn 
Hn  Uh  MMitcnli  UuiA.    CsnllD  filuid  Intcmni*  b«vH9  Ui>  tajt  ef  W«rMiiiiti  mui 
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49.  Un  this  enterprise  the  colonists  were  unexpectedly    1835. 
joined  by  Colonel  Milam,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  ,  Xiu^r^mnM 
Mrith  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  at    "g^Jr 
the  time  of  the  dispersion  of  the  state  authorities  in  the 


June  previous.  After  having  made  his  escape,  he  had 
wandered  alone  nearly  600  miles  through  the  wilderness, 
and,  having  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Croliad,  had  thrown 
himself,  faint  from  the  want  of  food,  and  almost  exhausted, 
among  the  tall  grass  of  the  prairies,  when  the  approach  of 
armed  men  arrested  his  attention.  Presuming  them  to  be 
his  Mexican  pursuers,  he  determined  to  defend  himself  to 
the  last ;  but,  to  his  astonishment  and  joy,  he  discovered 
the  advancing  force  to  be  his  fellow  colonists,  whom  he 
joined  in  their  successful  assault  on  Groliod. 

49.  •On  the  20th  of  October,  about  300  Texan  troops,     o«t  «l 
commanded  by  Stephen  Austin,  reached  the  Salado  Creek,  ^JKTmjJp^ 
about  five  miles  from  Bexar,  where  they  took  up  a  secure     bSS? 
position  to  await  the  arrival  of  reenforcements.     'On  the      Oct  tr. 
27th  of  the  same  month.  Colonel  James  Bowie  and  Captain  '^^S^SSf 
Fannin,  with  a  detachment  of  ninety- two  men,  proceeded  •ndtiuuitn. 
to  examine  the  country  below  Bexar,  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  a  favorable  situation  for  the  encampment  of  the 

main  army.     ^Having  obtained  a  position  a  mile  and  a     Oct.  ss. 
half  below,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  they  were  JJutOSr* 
attacked  by  about  400  Mexican  troops,  which,  after  a  short    JJSS* 
engagement,  were  repulsed  with  the* loss  of  nearly  one      /<"«* 
hundred  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  Texans  had 
but  one  man  killed  and  none  wounded.     One  cannon  and 
a  number  of  muskets  were  abandoned  to  the  victors. 

50.  'While  the  forces  of  the  hostile  armies  at  Bexar  ^JgJLjJ*** 
continued  their  positions,  each  apparently  fearing  to  com-   oX^pSiS. 
mit  its  fate  to  the  hazard  of  a  general  engagement,  the 

Texan  colonists  were  actively  engaged  in  preparations  to 
sustain  the  position  which  they  had  taken,  of  unyielding 
opposition  to  the  existing  government  of  Mexico.     "On  the     not.  i. 
3d  of  November  a  general  convention  of  delegates  assem-  i/^^Sl&l 
bled  at  San  Felipe,  and,  on  the  7th,  adopted  a  Declaration  *";5rf,^y 
of  Rights,  setting  forth  the  reasons  which  had  impelled     JiHj^ 
Texas  to  take  up  arms,  and  the  objects  for  which  she  con-     Nov.  7. 
tended. 

51.  'After  setting  forth,  as  causes  of  the  present  hostile  ^J^KSSSf 
position  of  Texaa  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal  institutions   taktngip^ 
of  Mexico,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  social  compact  which  "^mSW 
had  existed  between  Texas  and  the  other  members  of  the 
confederacy,  the  Declaration  asserted  that  the  people  "  had 

taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  rights  and  libertiesi 
which  were  threatened  by  the  encroachments  of  military 
^ospots,  and  in  defence  of  the  republican  firinciplefl  of  the 
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AJULT9I8-  Federal  Constitution  of  Mexico."     'Moreover,  the  comput 

I  ^tjom-  0^  union,  entered  into  by  Texas  and  Coahuila  with  Mexi- 

^ftfuSiS  *^>  ^®^  declared  to  have  been  broken  by  the  latter,  aiiJ 

i^turedu te  to  bc  no  longer  binding  on  Texas ;  yet  the  people  pledged 

ye/  ^^^  themselves  to  continue  faithful  to  the  Mexican  govemnxnt 

hir  adherence  SO  long  as  that  natbn  should  adhere  to  the  constitution  and 

StioH^riSi.  laws  under  whose  guarantees  Texas  had  been  settled,  and 

had  become  a  member  of  the  confederacy. 

tjjwth        52.  'The  convention  also  proceeded  to  the  formation 

mtmeiu^  and  adoption  of  a"  pi  an  for  a  provisional  govemmoit  of 

^SSl     Texas,— chose  Henry   Smith  governor,  with  ample  ex- 

ecutive   powers,    and  Samuel    Houston    commander*in- 

t.  Auttm    chief  of  the  army.     'General  Austin,  then  with  the  army, 

mtanSn^o  having  been  appointed  a  commissioner  to  the  United  States* 

'^^JJJJJ^   arrived  at  San  Felipe  on  the  29th  of  Noveinber,  to  enter 

Nov.  90.     upon  the  duties  of  his  appointment.     ^Eklward  Burleson, 

4.  Burkmm.  elected  to  the  chief  command  by  the  volunteers  composing 

the  army,  was  led  to  conduct  the  siege  of  Bexar. 
f.  3ituation       58.  *The  sie£:e  of  this  place  had  commenced  at  the 
JntrMeem  close  of  the  finest  month  of  the  Texan  year;  and  while 
^'     the  besiegers  were  animated  by  occasional  successes,  and 
the  hope  of  speedily  terminating  the  campaign  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  strongest  post  in  the  country,  they  sustained 
all   their  hardships  ana   privations  without  a  murmur. 
But  now,  seeing  no  immediate  prospect  of  accomplishing 
their  enterprise,  suffering  from  insufficient  food — unpro- 
vided  with  winter  clothmg  to  protect  them  against  the 
drenching  rains  and  winds  of  December — ^their  terms  of 
volunteer  service  having  expired — and  their  families  anx- 
ious  for  their  return — many  of  them  left  the  army,  and 
but  few  arrived ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  devise  some 
expedient  for  keeping  a  respectable  force  together. 
*mnS!jSf      ^^'  *'^^®  provisional  government  promised  a  bounty  of 
rwjjbjjir  tiM  twenty  dollars  to  each  man  who  would  remain  with  the 
army  until  the  close  of  the  siege  ;  but  this  produced  but 
V/SiSrSS?  ^^^®  effect.     *At  a  formal  parade,  an  appeal  was  made 
•"Jgjjyjy*  to  the  patriotism  of  the  volunteers ;  and  such  as  were 
willing  to  testify  their  devotion  to  the  cause  by  serving 
thirty  days  longer,  or  until  Bexar  should  be  taken,  were 
requested  to  signify  their  disposition  by  advancing  in  front 
of  the  line.     The  expected  demonstration  was  nearly  uni- 
versal;  but  the  men,  wearied  with  idly  gazing  at  the 
walls  of  the  beleagured  town,  importuned  the  general  to 
*  SmSSm?*  ^^^'  ^^  immediate  assault.     'The  perils  of  the  under. 
A»m  «•     taking,  however,  were  such  as  to  dissuade  a  majority  of 
itmgnSitf  the  officers  from  so  rash  an  enterprise ;  and  on  the  even* 
*^tSSSr    '^R  of  the  4th  of  December,  the  order  was  actually  given 
Dm.  4.     to  break  up  the  camp  and  retire  into  winter  quarters. 
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65.  *Nor  were  the  fears  of  the  officers  for  the  result  of     1835# 
.*n  assault  groundless,  considering  the  strength  of  Bexar,  i.  ottparu^ 
and   the   numbers  of  the  garrison   which  defended  it,  ^^^jSfST 
amounting  to  a  thousand  regular  troops ;  while  the  whole 
Texan  force  numbered  only  five  hundred  men  ;  and  these, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  strangers  to  discipline.     "Al-  i-Themta 
most  every  house  in  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  was  in  itself  Btsar-mu 
a  little  fort,  being  built  of  stone,  with  walls  about  three   Sm<^ 
feet  and  a  half  in  thickness.     The  approaches  to  the  pub-  J^''^^*"^ 
lie  square,  where  the  bulk  of  the  garrison  was  posted, 
had  been  strongly  fortified  with  breastworks,  trenches  and 
palisades,    protected    by   artillery.     Cannon   were   also 
planted  on  the  roof  of  the  old  church  in  the  square,  which 
comraanded  the  town  and  its  environs;  and  the  walled 
in  closure  called  the  Alamo,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
river,  and  connecting  with  the  town  by  two  bridges,  'was 
strongly  defended   by   artillery.      The  strength  of  the 
place,  with  a  garrison  of  a  thousand  efficient  troops,  was 
sufficient  to  protect  it  against  an  assault  from  ten  times 
the  number  composing  the  little  volunteer  army  of  the 
Texans. 

50.  'In  this  state  of  affairs,  a  few  officers,  who  had  t-^f*  tmatoi 
been  in  favor  of  an  assault,  held  a  meeting,  and  resolved    «23»fy« 
to  beat  up  for  volunteers  to  attack  San  Antonio.     They     f«rfv^ 
succeeded  in  mustering  a  party  of  about  three  hundred     •••*'** 
men,  who  .chose  the  war-worn  Milam  for  their  leader. 
*The  plan  he  adopted  was  a  judicious  combination  of  the    4.  Muani'* 
veteran's  skill  and  the  volunteer's  daring,  and  showed  his  ^'^SnSu!*^ 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  materials  with  which  he  had 
to  work*     Directing  Colonel  Neil  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  Mexicans  by  making  a  feint  upon  the  Alamo,  Milan 
prepared,  at  the  same  time,  to  eSbct  a  lodgment  in  the 
town. 

57.  "At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  De-      Dec.  6. 
comber,  Neil  commenced  a  fire  upon  the  Alamo";  while  ••^%?S5?* 
Milam,  having  provided  his  followers  with  crowbars  and    ^{JJJSf 
other  forcing  implements,  made  an  entrance  into  the  sub- 
urbs, and  took  possession  of  two  houses,  amidst  a  heavy 
discharge  of  grape-shot  and  musketry.     'Bravely  main-  «  Mmrw  in 
taining  their  position,  during  four  days  the  Texans  con-  *^i2/2S?^ 
tinned  to  advance  from  one  point  to  another,  breaking  a  5wilw«5 
passage  through  the  stone  walls  of  the  houses,  and  open-   ^^rrudcn. 
ing  a  ditch  and  throwing  up  a  breast-work  where  they 

were  otherwise  unprotected,  whilst  every  street  was  raked 
by  the  enemy's  artillery. 

58.  'On  the  third  day  of  the  assault  the  gallant  Milam  ^SitlV 
received  a  rifle  shot  in  the  head,  which  caused  his  instant  rJSi^tM 
death;  but  otherwise  the  loss  of  the  colonists  was  trifling,     mtmy. 
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AKALT8I8  whilo  that  of  the  enemy  was  serrere,  as  the  rifle  brougt: 

them  down  as  often  as  Ihey  showed  their  faces  at  a  l(y>p. 

Dee  9.     hole.     'On  the  fourth  day  the  Mexicans  were  reenforce<i 

m^SaSmn.  ^  Colonel  Ugartechea  with  800  men ;  but  during  the  fol- 

Se¥Sm.  J^o^i^g  night  the  Texans  penetrated  to  a  building  com. 
mandinff  the  square,  which  exposed  the  bulk  of  the  garri. 

iLnmomma  ^'^  ^  ^^^^  deadly  fire.  »Btit  hefore  the  occupants  of  the 
Dm.  t.  house  had  the  benefit  of  daylight  for  rifle  practice,  the 
black  and  red  flag,  which  had  been  waving  from  the 
Alamo  during  the  contest,  in  token  of  no  quarter,  was 
withdrawn,  and  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  to  the  Texans, 
with  an  intimation  that  the  enemy  desired  to  capitulate. 
D«e.tt.         59.  H>n  the  11th  of  December,  terms  of  cc^itulation 

jfttnSfirfr  ^^^  agreed  upon  and  ratified.     General  Cos  and  his  ofii- 

«*»•       cers  were  allowed  to  retire  to  Mexico,  under  their  parole 

of  honor  that  they  would  not  in  any  way  oppose  the  re- 

establishment  of  the  Federal  constitution  of  1824 ;  and  the 

troops  were  allowed  to  follow  their  general,  remain,  or  go 

«•  ^JJgSJ''  to  any  point  they  might  think  proper.  *A  large  quantity 
of  military  stores,  in  the  town  and  the  fort,  was  deliycred 
to  General  Burleson,  including  nineteen  pieces  of  onk 
nance,  and  two  swivel  guns,  several  hundfred  stands  of 
arras,  with  baycHiets,  lances,  and  an  abundance  of  ammu- 
De^  H     nition.     'On  the  15th,  General  Cos,  with  his  discomfited 

i^utftSg'  followers, commenced  his  march  for  the  interior;  and  in 

Kmitroopt.  n  fg^  ^jj^yg  jjQt  n  Mexican  soldier  was  to  be  seen  from  the 

Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
••  JSJI^      60.  'Although  the  fall  of  Bexar,  for  a  time  put  an  end 
j«jjj*g«jj*  to  the  war,  yet  it  was  foreseen  that  another  struggle  awaited 
rtr>ggtetg«*  the  Texans,  more  violent  than  any  in  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  engaged ;  and  that  the  whole  available  force 
of  Mexico  would  be  brought  into  the  field,  if  necessary,  to 
wipe  off  the  disgrace  arising  from  the  tmlooked  for  de- 
feat of  one  of  her  ablest  generals.     Nor  was  it  long  before 
1636.     these  antioip'ations  were  realized.     ^On  the  1st  of  Febru- 

r.  ^Mnt-  •^J  ^®^  ^^^^  ^^^  months  from  the  date  of  the  capitulation 
uem^^tt  of  General  Cos,  Santa  Anna  set  out  fVom  Saltillo  for  the 
^ff^ctwuif   Rio  Grande,  where  an  army  of  8000  men,  composed  of 
^SSSr   the  best  troops  of  Mexico,  was  assembling  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  exterminating  the  rebels,  and  driving  the  Ame- 
ricans out  of  Texas. 
mii^tS&      ®^*  *^^  unusually  large  trSn  of  artillery  followed  id 
*«yiywi  '  die  rear  of  the  army,  together  with  an  immense  mass  of 
ru    baggage,  with  several  thousand  mules  antf  horses  for  its 
transport ;  and,  indeed,  all  the  preparations  were  upon  a 
scale  of  grandeur  that  contrasted  strangely  with  the  con- 
temptuous terms  in  which  the  <*  handful  of  rebels"  was 
spoken  of^  whose  destruction  the  expedition  was  design€>d 
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to  accomplish.    ^Mexican  emissaries  were  despatched  to    19M. 
the  north-eastern  frontiers  of  Texas  to  obtain  the  oo-opera-   ^  ^ttematt 


tion  of  the  Indians  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  and  remon-  S5i^(f 
strances  agains 
in  a  ''  question 


strances  against  the  interference  of  the  American  people  9mtimtth$ 
lestion  purely  domestic/'  had  been  addressed,*  by  and^Sln- 


the  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  to  the  govemment  4S£rtM« 
of  the  United  States.  Pa^HSSl 

^    62.  "The  Mexican  government  had  also  declared  that    ,3^*?^. 
armed  foreigners,  landing  on  the  coast  of  the  Republic,  or  dat^oecae! 
invading  its  territory  by  land,  would  be  deemed  pirates,  ^  ^^i^ 
and  dealt  with  as  such ;  and  that  a  like  punishment  would    ^^^S"**^ 
be  awarded  to  all  foreigners  who  should  introduce,  either  jbnt^rSn 
by  sea  or  land,  arms  or  ammunition  of  any  kmd  lor  thr  'rSm 
use  of  the  rebels.     *In  consequence  of  the  representations  ^^fayrtow 
of  the  Mexican  government  on  the  one  side,  and  the  friends  "^"^ 


of  Texas  on  the  other,  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  ''^SSiiSiP 
directed  Major  General  Gaines  to  take  command  of  the  t^SnT^ 
, troops  on  the  western  frontier  of  Louisiana,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  a  strict  neutrality  towards  the  contend- 
ing parties,  and  ror  the  arrest  of  all  individuals  who  might 
be  engaged,  under  the  orders  of  Santa  Anna,  in  excitii^ 
the  Indians  to  war. 

63.  ^In  the  meantime,  unfortunate  divisicms  existed  in  «•  ^J^^gj^ 
the  councils  of  Texas ;  and,  although  not  of  a  serious  na-  intfiteoun- 
ture,  they  were  in  a  measure  detrimental  to  the  pnbHc  in-  •''•^^^■*^ 
terests,  where  entire  unanimity  was  so  requisite.     'Austin    s.  AvttiH. 
and  other  influential  citizens  had  gone  to  the  United  States 

as  commissioners  to  obtain  the  means  for  carrying  on  the 
war.     'General  Houston  had  been  withdrawn  from  the   •.  omtni 
army  to  treat  with  the  Indians  on  the  frontier;  and  a    S!Sn» 
difficulty  had  arisen  between  Governor  Smith  and  the    **•<**•♦«• 
council,  which  resulted  in  the  removal  of  the  former  fVom 
office. 

64.  n]lie  reductbn  of  Matamoras,  a  stiong  Mexican  ^g"^^ 
town  west  <:^  the  Rio  Grande,  had  been  propel  without    umSfuw 
due  consideration  of  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  ;  but 

the  project  was  finally  abandoned  in  consequence  of  disa- 
greement among  t!he  parties  who  had  tmdertaken  to  carry 
it  through.  'Two-thirds  of  the  disposable  force  at  dtfxar,  XSS^ 
however,  had  been  withdrawn  for  this  and  other  purposes,  BtMr. 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  a  part  of  ttie  garri- 
son,  and  the  manifest  impropriety  of  leaving  this  ttrong 
post  an  easy  prey  to  ^e  enemy  in  case  of  attack. 

05.  *Such  was  the  unhappy  state  of  the  country,  when,     Fab.  7. 
on  the  7th  of  February,  inrormation  reached  Colonel  Pan-  3^{JSg^ 
nin,  the  commandant  at  Goliad,  that  the  eneiny  were  ad-  gp^^tf^ 
vancing  in  several  divisions  towards  the  RJo  Grande,  and 
that  their  troops  already  collected  at  Matamoras  amounted 
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AMAKfms.  to  a  thouaand  men.     *H^  immediately  wrote  to  the  Pro- 
t.  ftoOTiWk  visional  Government,  complaining  of  the  apathy  of  the 
'^iSSS^IJf  colonists  who  remained  at  home,  imploring  that  the  militia 
jjpMgvmu  might  be  ordered  out  in  maas,  and  urging  the  absolute  ne- 
Mon  »     cessity  of  providing  clothing,  shoes,  £c.y  for  the  troops  in 
^Mny.     service  and  the  immediate  supply  of  ammuniticm.     On 
Fik  M.     the  16th  he  wrote  to  the  government  again,  informing  it 
of  the  routes  of  the  hostile  forces,  and  urgently  imploring 
that  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men  might  be  immediately 
sent  to  Bexar,  and  from  fiye  to  eight  hundred  to  Cioliad, 
and  that  an  army  of  reserve  might  be  formed  on  the  Colo- 
rado. 

ii?flufl£S?[?qr     ^'  *^^^  ^^  movements  of  the  colonists  were  too  dila- 
te eoumtm,  tory  to  meet  the  approaching  crisis ;  and  scarcely  had  they 
t^Bmi^A»'  discerned  the  gathering  of  the  storm  thst  was  to  ^read 
nmMBttm;  ]^^yQ^  ^^  desolation  over  their  fields  and  dwellings,  he- 
ft.  Ffeb. «.    fore  Santa  Anna,  with  the  van  of  his  forces,  had  halted*  cm 
the  heights  of  the  Alesan,  near  San  Antonio  de  Bexar, 
where  Uie  whole  invading  army  was  ordered  to  concen. 
«M«M/    trate,  with  the  exception  of  a  division  under  Greneral  Urrea, 
*^^      which  had  marched  firom  Matamoras,  for  the  Irish  settle- 
ment of  San  Patricio*  on  the  river  Nueces. 
*>%?SSr     ^^*  *^^  ^  appearance  of  the  Mexicans  at  Bexar,  the 
jjmuo,     Texan  force,  nnmbering  only  150  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  William  Barret  Travis,  retired  to  the  Alamo, 
where  were  a  few  pieces  of  artillery,  and  anx>ng  them  one 
b.F«b.s&    eighteen-poonder.    ^Travis  immediately  seot^  an  express 
^iiiSui^  to  San  Felipe;  soliciting  men,  ammunition,  and  provis- 
SSi^SiaT^  i<»is;  and  on  the  following  day  despatched  a  second  let- 
*v^J,f^  ter,  informing  the  colonists  that  he  had  sustained  a  bom- 
bardment and  cannonade  during  twenty-four  hours  with- 
out losing  a  man ;  that  the  enemy  had  demanded  an  un- 
conditional surrender,  threatening,  if  the  demand  were  not 
oomi^ied  with,  to  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword  if  the  fort 
should  be  taken ;  that  he  had  answered  the  summons  with 
a  cannon-shot;  and  that  the  ilag  of  Texas  still  waved 
proudly  from  the  walls, 
a  ^<w>Mi»     68.  ^Calling  on  the  coloiusts  in  the  ftame  of  liberty,  of 
mM^^  patriotism,  and  of  everything  held  dear  to  the  American 
dstmSSt  character,  to  come  to  his  aid  with  all  de^tch,  he  de- 
"SfftSStf^  dared,  '<  /  shall  nevBr  surrender  nor  reireoL    The  enemy 
«Mrr«»Mt.  QfQ  receiving  reenforceroents  daily,  and  will,  no  doubt,  in- 
crease to  four  or  five  thousand  men  in  a  few  days. 
Though  this  call  may  be  neglected,  I  am  determined  to 
sustain  myself  as  long  as  possible,  and  ^e  like  a  soldier 

- — • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 1 -!■_■         II  _  _  I I-       -I 1^^      Tm_m  B-J 

•  &»  Atfr^eio,  vUeh  1KU  ft  ehitrioff  Iziih  MtilifMal  b«lb^ 
'«lMNiMeMi,9BaraOBnMftlKiTtiti«iitniMeliiloCot9mairisttBiyr     (8m  liiy,  f .  6M.) 
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"who  never  forgets  what  is  due  to  his  own  honor  and  that    18M* 
of  hia  couniry.''  

69.  *0n  the  3d  of  March  Travis  saccedded  in  conveying    Mueh  % 
his  last  letter  through  the  enemy's  lines,  directed  to  the    'iJ^J/* 
convention  then  sitting  at  Washington.*    'He  stated  that    J^^- 
the  Mexicans  had  encircled  the  Alamo  with  intrenched  ^^SStSSuT 
oncampments  on  all  sides  ;  that  sinoe  the  commencement       '*^^ 
of  the  siege  they  had  kept  up  a  heavy  bombardment  and 
cannonade ;  that  at  least  two  hundred  shells  had  fallen 
within  the  works ;  but  that  he  had  thus  far  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  not  to  lose  a  man  from  any  cause^  although  many 

of  the  enemy  had  been  killed. 

70.  'Earnestly  urging  that  the  convention  would  hasten  a.  THiamau 
on  reenforcements  as  soon  as  possible,  he  declared  that    ''ScSr?^ 
unless  they  arrived  soon,  he  should  have  to  fight  the  ene- 
my on  their  own  terms.     "  I  will,  however,"  said  he,  "  do 

the  hest  I  can  under  the  circumstances ;  and  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  the  determined  spirit  and  desperate  courage  here- 
tofore  evinced  by  my  men  will  not  fail  them  in  the  last 
struggle ;  and  although  they  may  be  sacrificed  to  the  ven- 
geance of  a  Grothic  enemy,  the  victory  will  cost  that  ene- 
my so  dear  that  it  will  be  worse  than  a  defeat." 

71.  ^Nor  did  subsequent  events  show,  when  the  antici-  *-^V^^ 
paled  hour  of  trial  came,  that  the  gallant  Travis  had  mis-  wlSidu$i 
calculated  the  spirit  of  the  men  under  his  command.  "tSn^^ 
With  the  exception  of  thirty-two  volunteers  from  Gonza- 
lez, who  made  their  way  into  the  fort  on  the  morning  of 

the  first  of  March,  no  succor  arrived  to  the  garrison,  whose 
physical  energies  were  worn  down  by  their  unceasing 
duties  and  constant  watching,  but  whose  resolution  stiu 
remained  unsubdued.    4n  the  mean  time  the  reenforce-  s.  T^/orw 
ments  of  the  enemy  had  increased  their  numbers  to  more  %iiiiS^hal^. 
than  4000  men,  with  all  the  means  and  appliances  of  war ;  •^  ^^^^' 
and  this  force  had  been  baffled,  during  a  siege  5f  two 
weeks,  in  repeated  attempts  to  reduce  a  poorly  fortified 
post  defended  by  less  than  two  hundred  men.     "These    Mamha 
things  were  humiliating  in  the  extreme  to  the  Mexican  immStivSm 
generals;  and  soon  after  midnight,  on  the  6th  of  March,  ^^Jj^ 
their  entire  army,  commanded  by  Santa  Anna  in  person, 
surrounded  the  fort  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  by  storm, 
cost  what  it  might. 

72.  *The  cavalry  formed  a  circle  around  the  infantry  ''ij^gjff^ 
for  the  double  object  of  urging  them  on,  and  preventing  fJSpLSii 
the  escape  of  the  Texans :  and  amidst  the  discharse  of  ieii,»itfani 
musketry  and  cannon,  the  enemy  advanced  towards  the  •"^^^  - 


•  WasUiif«4m,atQ«noa«lMivwitaakof  tiMlinios,alwveiOOiallM  no^ 
•r  Q*lvaft<m  a«gr. 
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AifAi^Tsn.  AUroo.     Twioo  repulsed  in  their  attempts  to  scale  the 

walls,  they  were  again  impelled  to  the  assault  by  the  ex-     | 
ertions  of  their  officers ;  and  borne  onward  by  the  pressure 
from  the  rear,  they  mounted  the  walls,  and,  in  the  expjnes- 
si  ve  language  of  an  eye-witness, ''  tumbled  over  like  ^eep/' 

1.  Th«  ton       73.  'Then  commenced  the  last  struggle  of  the  garrison. 

SugSriKn.  Travis  received  a  shot  as  he  stood  on  ibe  walls  cheering 
on  his  men ;  and,  as  he  fell,  a  Mexican  officer  rushed  for. 
ward  to  despatch  him.  Summoning  up  his  powers  for  a 
final  eSpTif  Travis  met  his  assailant  with  a  thrust  of  bis 
sword,  and  both  expired  together.  The  brsTO  defenders 
of  the  fort,  overborne  by  multitudes,  and  unable  in  tite 
throng  to  load  their  fire-arms,  continued  the  combat  with 
the  butt^ends  of  their  rifies,  until  only  seven  were  left,  and 
these  were  refused  quarter.  Of  all  the  persons  in  the 
place,  only  two  were  spared — a  Mrs«  Dickerson,  and  a  ne- 
gro  servant  of  the  commandant. 
1.  JiMM.        74.  'Major  Evans,  of  the  artillery,  was  shot  while  in 

mtioSlkm.  the  aot  of  firing  the  magazine  by  order  of  Travis.  Colo- 
nel James  Bowie,  who  had  been  confined  several  days  by 
sickness,  was  butchered  in  his  bed,  and  his  remains  sav- 
agely mutilated.  Among  the  slain,  surrounded  by  a  heap 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  fallen  under  his  powerful  arm, 
was  the  eccentrie  David  Crockett,  oi  Tennessee.  *The 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  garrison,  and  the  heavy  price 
whioh  they  exacted  for  the  surrender  of  their  lives,  had 
exasperated  the  Mexicans  to  a  pitch  of  rancorous  fury,  in 
which  all  considerations  of  decency  and  humanity  were 

^JSuhSS  ^^'S^^^'  ^'^^^  bodies  of  the  dead  were  stripped,  thrown 
into  a  heap  and  burned,  after  being  subjected  to  brutal  in- 

rj^jMMf  dignities.*  *No  authenticated  statement  of  the  loss  of  the 
Mexicans  has  been  obtained,  although  it  has  been  variously 
estimated  at  from  a  thousand  to  fiteen  hundred  men. 


•  K  xb  Um  pflapotrnfeloii  ctlSbmB  inHgnfUiM  Bute  JLntia  hia  been  «lMi|ed  vlth  betas  *  l"*^* 

taafennwDt."~JCniii«d^*ji  Turns, 

State  AiKM,  wh«n  th*  bodj  of  Ibjor  Xraai  itm  polntsd  out  to  Mm,  dnv  hit  dSdc  wa4 
tMbtA  St  tvlM  In  tb*  bMMfe."— JV«iD«<r»  BewOmtion  in  Taou. 
<<0«Mnl  Got  draw  bis  tword  nd  aan^  tbA  Am  ud  flabf  of  Asvii  nftb  lbs  maOg 

'  atlhifi  or  ft  n?if«.'*--Jfrf .  liotfy*<  Ikxmt,  ^ 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

EVENTS,  FROM  THE  DECLARATION  OP  THE  INDE.  »«S2?St 
PENDENCE  OF  TEXAS,  TO  THE  ANNEXATION  ca-w*^"* 
OF  TEXAS  TO  THE  AMERICAN  UNION. 

[1836  TO  1845.] 

1.  *  While  the  events  narrated  at  the  close  of  the  pre-  ^^SSSSSfS 
ceding  chapter  were  occurring  at  Bexar,  a  general  con-  ^JJ^^j^?*! 
vcntion  of  delegates  had  assembled  at  Washingtou,  on  the 
Bnizos,  in  obedience  to  a  call  of  the  Provisional  govern* 

ment,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  important  ques- 
tion, whether  Texas  should  continue  to  struggle  for  the  re> 
establishment  of  the  Mexican  Federal  Constitution  of  1824, 
or  make  a  declaration  of  independence,  and  form  a  repub- 
lican government.     'In  the  elections  for  delegates,  those  J^J%.^J31 
in  favor  of  a  total  and  final  separation  from  Mexico  had  gatatoth* 
been  chosen,  and  on  the  2d  of  March  the  convention  ^vdia. 
agreed  unanimouslj  to  a  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  ^'g^g^ 
which  the  provocations  that  led  to  it  were  recited,  and  the  ISJSf^ 
necessity  and  justice  of  the  measure  ably  vindicated. 

2.  '"The  Mexican  government,"  (he  Declaration  as-  •J^^jJ^ 
sorted,  <<  by  its  colonization  laws,  invited  and  induced  the  imda^iS& 
Anglo-American  populaticxi  of  Texas  to  colonize  its  wil-  been  eoio- 
derness,  under  the  pledged  fsdth  of  a  written  constitution,  *''*^ 
that  they  should  continue  to  enjoy  that  constitutional  lib* 

erty  and  republican  government  to  which  they  had  been 
habituated  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  the  United  States  of 
America. 

3*  *"  In  this  expectation  they  have  been  cruelly  disap-  *-^'SS^ 
pointed,  inasmuch  as  the  Mexican  natbn  had  a<^iesced  '^Jg^fj^ 
m  the  late  changes  made  in  the  government  by  \jreneral 
Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna,  who,, having  overturned 
the  constitution  of  his  country,  now  oners  to  us  the  cruel 
alternatives,  either  to  abandon*  our  homes,  acquired  by  so 
many  privations,  or  submit  to  the  most  intolerable  of  all 
tyranny,  the  combined  despotism  of  the  sword  and  the 
priestliood." 

4.  'After  a  recapitulation  of  numerous  grievances  en-  •-JfJSijSJJ;' 
dured  from  Mexican  mal-administration  and  faithlessness,      «mc«. 
the  Declaration  thus  continues :  "  These  and  other  griev* 
ances  were  patiently  borne  by  the  people  of  Texas  until 
they  reached  that  point  at  which  forbearance  ceases  to  be  ,  j^,^^ 
a  virtue.     'We  then  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  n^  tl^SSSSS^ 
tional  constitution.     V/e  appealed  to  our  Mexican  brethren  mmhmmjmi 
toT    assistance;    our  appeal  has    beea.made  in  v&io*  'TISSS^ 
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ANALT8IB.  Though  moDths  have  elapsed,  no  sympathetic  response 
has  yet  been  heard  from  the  interior.     We  are  conse- 
quently forced  to  the  melancholy  conclusion  that  the  Mex- 
ican people  have  acquiesced  in  the  destruction  of  their 
liberty,  and  the  substitution,  therefore,  of  a  military  goT- 
ernment ;  that  they  are  unfit  to  be  free,  and  incapable  of 
self-government.     The  necessity  of  self-preservation  now 
decrees  our  eternal' political  separation. 
^JSeSSS^      5.  *"  We,  therefore,  the  delegates  of  Texas,  with  pie- 
moon,     nary  powers,  in  solemn  convention  assembled,  appealing 
to  a  candid  world  for  the  necessities  of  our  condition,  do 
hereby  resolve  and  declare,  that  onr  political  connexion 
with  tiie  Mexican  nation  has  forever  ended ;  and  that  the 
people  of  Texas  do  now  constitute  a  Free,  Sovereign,  and 
INDEPENDENT  RsPtTBLic,  and  arc  fully  invested  with  all 
the  rights  and  attributes  which  properly  belong  to  inde- 
pendent states ;  and  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  our  in- 
tentions, we  fearlessly  and  confidently  commit  the  issue 
to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Arbiter  of  the  destinies  of 
nations." 
Bteicfc  IT.        6.  'Fifly  delegates  subscribed  the  Declaration,  and  on 
•  jcsjlggg:  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  a  Constitation  for  the  Repab- 
mu  govern-  Ho  of  Texas  was  adopted,  and  executive  officers  were  ap- 
'"'SttSSf*"  pointed  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  government  tmtil  the 
first  election  under  the  constitution.     David  G.  Burnett, 
of  New  Jersey,  the  stm  of  an  officer  of  the  American  Ke- 
t.  htmuwuna  volution,  was  appointed  Provisional  President.    *In  his  in- 
jwMtfmi.    augural  address  he  reminded  the  delegates,  in  impressive 
terms,  of  the  duties  which  had  devolved  upon  them  in  the 
hazardous  but  glorious  enterprise  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged ;   referred  to  that  inheritance  of  gallantry  which 
they  had  derived  from  the  illustrious  conquerors  of  1776 ; 
and  exl^rted  all  to  unite,  like  a  band  of  brothers,  with  a 
single  eye  to  one  common  object,  ffte  redemption  tf  Te^iMz. 
jjto^«mi      7.  ^Reminding  them  that  courage  is  only  one  among 
SudHmJSi'  many  virtues,  and  would  not  alone  avail  them  in  the  sol- 
*'iSStf**  emn  crisis  of  their  affairs,  he  thus  conthiued :  *■  We  ore 
about,  as  we  trust,  to  establish  a  name  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth ;  and  let  us  be  watchful,  above  ail  things,  that 
this  name  shall  not  inflict  a  mortification  on  the  illustrious 
people  from  whom  we  have  sprung,  nor  entail  reproach 
on  otir  descendants.     We  are  acting  for  posterity ;  and 
while,  with  a  devout  feliance  on  the  God  of  battles,  we 
shall  roll  back  the  lk)od  that  threatens  to  deluge  our  bor- 
ders, let  us  preitent  to  the  world  such  testimonials  of  our 
moral  and  political  rectitude  as  will  compel  the  respect, 
i^^ttaiM  if  not  constrain  the  Sfympatbles,  of  other  and  older  nations. 
.8.  ^*  The  dsLy  and  the  hoar  have  arrived  when  every 
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freeman  must  be  up  and  doing  his  duty.     The  Alamo  has    18S<I> 
fallen ;  the  gallant  few  who  so  long  sustained  it  have  ' 

yielded  to  the  overwhelming  power  of  numbers ;  and,  if 
our  intelligence  be  correct^  they  have  perished  in  one  in- 
discriminate slaughter;  but  they  perished  not  in' vain! 
The  ferocious  tyrant  has  purchased  his  triumph  over  one 
little  band  of  heroes  at  a  costly  price ;  and  a  few  more 
such  victoiies  would  bring  down  speedy  ruin  upon  him- 
self. Let  usy  therefore,  fellow  citizens,  take  courage  from 
this  glorious  disaster ;  and  while  the  smoke  from  the  fu- 
neral piles  of  our  bleeding,  burning  brothers,  ascends  to 
Heaven,  let  us  implore  the  aid  of  an  incensed  God,  who 
abhors  iniquity,  who  riileth  in  righteousoess,  and  will 
avenge  the  oppressed." 

9.  'While  Santa  Anna  was  concentrating  his  forces  at  uRouuqrtht 
Bexar,  General  Urrea,  at  the  head  of  another  division  of  '"ISnoS'^ 
the  army,  was  proceeding  along  the  Hne  of  the  coast,      ^^^^*^ 
where  he  met  with  but  feeble  opposition  from  small  volun- 
teer parties,  sent  out  to  protect  the  retreat  of  the  colonists. 

'At  one  time,  however,  a  party  of  thirtfr  Texans,  under  a.  captureaf 
Colonel  Johnscm  and  Dr.  Grant,  captured  a  reeonnoitering    j2^iS^ 
party  of  Mexicans,  led  by  a  person  named  Rodriguez,  who 
was  idlowed  the  privilege  of  remaining  a  prisoner  on  pa- 
role, the  lives  of  his  men  being  spared.     'A  short  time  z-Teaeamm. 
ailer,  Johnson  and  Grant,  with  their  fc^lowers,  were  seve-  nas^^mk. 
rally  surprised  by  the  Mexicans ;  the  captor  of  one  of  the 
parties  being  the  same  Rodriguez,  who  had  rejoined  his 
countrymen  by  violating  his  parole.   Notwithstanding  the 
generosity  with  which  the  Mexicans  haxl  been  treated  on  a 
sinular  occasion,  with  their  customary  cruelty  they  caused 
their  captives  to  be  put  to  death,*  with  the  exception  of   *  March  & 
Johnson  and  another,  who  succeeded  in  makii^  their 
esoiqie. 

10.  K)oIonel  Fannin,  then  at  Goliad,  hearing  of  the    4  caputrs 
advance  of  the  Mexican  army  towards  the  Mission  of  qfKtl^and 
Refugio,*  ordered  a  detachment  of  fourteenf  men,  under    **p®"'''' 
Captain  King,  to  efiect  the  removal  of  some  families  resi- 
dent there  to  a  place  of  safety.     King,  after  a  successful 
skirmish  with  some  Mexican  cavalry,  lost  his  way  in  at- 
tempting to  retreat,  and  being  surrounded  on  an  open 
prairie,  his  ammunition  being  wet,  and  no  chance  of 

escape  left^'  he  was  obliged  to  surrender.^    Six  hours  kuudiii. 
after,  he  and  his  men  were  shot  by  the  command  of  Urrea. 


*  Th«  MBMmomo/Ke/kfiol»%§imiamittt  on  Om  «Mt  ilde  of  tb»  Rrftaglo  Rltw,  tbotit  86 
ttilei  flrom  QoHmL  (See  Map,  p.  644.)  There  iru  a  place  of  the  sane  Baae  on  the  Mexieatt 
Ma  of  the  month  of  the  Uo  Onado. 

t  Note.  ^  Aoeordlag  to  Neweil  t«enty<«ight ;  but  eeneral  Uma^e  Diify  ■peeUIei  Ikmrfieea 
at  the  smnbeff  takn,  and  I  havteeon  noMeonnt  of  the  mmp9  ol  wBf.^^JSmm^dii^M  Iktov, 
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AMiyuma  A  courier  despatched  by  Fannin  to  hasten  the  retnm  of 

the  detachment  shared  the  same  fate. 

1.  coumti        11,  >No  tidings  liaving  arrived  frcMoi  Eling,  Fanmn  de- 

yviy.      spatched  a  second  and  larger  detachment  towards  Refugio, 

under  Colonel  Ward^  the  second  in  command  at  Goliad. 

Ward  had  two  engagements  with  the  Mexicans,  in  the  first 

of  which  he  was  victorious ;  in  the  second  he  was  over- 

s.  auwtHm  powered  by  numbers,  and  forced  to  surrender.    'With  his 

%£^nSSii  force  now  reduced  to  275  effective  men,  Fannin  was  in 

'nSSS.    danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  divisicm  of  Urrea, 

whose  cavalry  wae  seen  within  a  few  miles  of  Goliad  oo 

the  17th  of  March.     Still  hoping,  however,  that  Ward 

would  come  in,  Fannin  lingered  until  the  morning  of  the 

uuOk  18.    18th,  when  he  crossed  the  river,  and  commenced  a  retreat 

towards  Victoria.* 
i.  awrom*-      12.  'About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 

^Uk  nV  ^mUf 

tmmv'     day,  he  was  overtaken  and  surrounded  on  vm  open  prairie* 
^  ^pftM^^*  I>y  ^^  enemy's  cavalry,  which  was  soon  after  jomed  by 
«•  r»g«*w  a  body  of  infantiy,  and  some  Campeaehy  Indians.     *The 
Texansy  forming  themselves  iiUo  a  hollow  square,  facing 
outwards,  successfully  resisted  and  repelled  all  the  charges 
of  the  enemy  until  dusk,  when  Urrea  bethoi^ht  himself 
'Vfm**    ^^  ^  more  successful  plan  of  attack.     'The  hidiana  were 
directed  to  throw  themselves  into  the  tall  grass,  and  ap- 
proach as  near  the  Texans  as  possible.     This  they  did, 
and  crawling  within  thirty  or  forty  paoes^  they  commenced 
a  destructive  fire,  which  wounded  fifty  and  killed  four  in 
the  spcuse  of  an  hour  f  but  as  soon  as  the  darkness  ren- 
dered the  flashes  of  their  guns  visible,  they  were  rapidly 
picked  off  by  the  alertness  of  the  Texans,  and  driven  from 
•J^ftMnmi  the  ground.    'Urrea  then  withdrew  his  troops  about  a 
mu.   '  quarter  of  a  mile  on  each  side,  where  they  rested  on  their 
7.£oMeiof»  arms  during  the.  night.     ^The  Mexican  loss,  during  tlic 
*"**•**■    day,  was  estimated  at  five  or  six  hundred  men ;  while  that 
of  the  Texans  was  only  seven  killed  and  about  sixty 
wounded. 
dJcnSf^h*      ^^'  'During  themight  the  Texans  threw  up  a  breast- 
^^SSu  m-  work  of  earth,  and  otherwise  fortified  themselves  with  their 
''^^'^^^  baggage  and  ammunition  wagons  as  well  as  possible ;  but 
the  morning's  light  discovered  that  their  labor  had  been 
'dflrSSSSi  ^^  ^*"*'     'ITrrea  had  received  a  reenforoeroent  of  600 
^pon.      fresh  troops,  with  a  supply  o^  artillery  ;  against  which  the 
sliffht  breastwork  of  the  Texans  would  have  furnished  no 
Maithin    defence.     A  surrender,  therefore,  became  necessary:  a 
white  flag  was  hoisted,  and  terms  of  capitalatbn  were 
agreed  upon  and  signed  by  the  Mexican  and  Texan  com* 

■i*P}  9*  Oaf.) 
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manders.    *Theae  terms  provided  that  Fannin  and  his    IdJHk 
men  should  be  marched  back  to  Goliad,  .and  treated  as 


prisoners  of  war;  that  the  volunteexs  from  the  United  tkteguuia^ 
States  should  be  sent  to  New  Orleans  at  the  expense  of 
the  Mexican  government,  and  that  private  property  should 
be  respected  and  restored,  and  the  side-arms  of  offioers 
given  up. 

14.  'But  notwithstanding  the  «apitulatioO)  the  truth  of  %Th»capitth 
which  was  afterwards  denied  by  Santa  Anna,  the  Texans,      kutt. 
after  being  marched  back  to  Goliad,  were  stripped  of  every 

article  of  defenoe*  even  to  their  pocket-knives,  and  served 
with  an  allowance  of  beef  hardly  sufficient  to  support  life. 
After  being  detained  here  a  week,  their  number,  in- 
cluding those  of  Ward's  detachment,  amounting  to  about  • 
400  men,  orders  arrived  from  SatUa  Anna  far  meir  execu- 
tion ;  in  aooordanoe,  as  he  afterwards  declared,  with  a  law 
of  the  supreme  government.* 

15.  'On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  March,  this  oruel    ieu«iisr. 
outrage  was  consummated ;  two  or  three  medical  men,  and  JLtaSSSi 
some  privates  employed  as  laborers,  being  all  who  were  ip»f  <•<«<*• 
spared.     The  prisoners,  under  the  esoorl  of  a  strong  Mex- 
ican guard,  were  taken  out  of  their  quarters  in  four  divis- 

ions,  under  various  pretexts,  and  ajfter  proceeding  about 
three  hundred  yards,  they  were  ordered  to  halt  and  throw 
off  their  hlank^  aad  knapsacks.  Before  they  had  time 
to  obey  the  order,  without  suspecting  its  object,  a  fire  of 
musketry  was  opei^  upon  them,  and  most  of  those  who 
escaped  the  bullets  were  cut  down  by  the  sabres  of  the 
" 1 : — 

■  Aooordteg  to  the  ftooount  |^r«n  bj  Oeoenl  lUaok,  «a  JtBliso  by  birth,  but  lh«n  in  th» 
U«xleMi  Mrvfee,  and  ntzt  in  authority  to  the  eonunander-ia-^hief.  Santa  Anna  gave  ordem 
to  Ottneral  Uma,  ^  that  mqfap  his  moat  atriiqt  xwpodiibiUtr)  be  ahoold  ftinu  the  orders  oT 
^▼emment, shooting  all  the  prisoners;  and  as  r^;ards  those  lately  made  (Fannin  and  hia 
mum)  that  he  shocdd  order  the  eomouHidant  of  Ckdfiid  to  esoetfnte  them— the  same  insbnetions 
b^ng  given  to  Qenecals  OaiODa  and  Seama  irltlMaspeot  to  aU  Ibwnd  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
and  to/one  those  whs  had  not  t4tken  vp  arms,  to  Uaee  the  country.^'*  This  war  was  designed, 
IkMefiwB,  to  iiTlBiiiil«alii  the  Kexaas  entirely. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Mexlean  forces,  Oenetal  Unea  and  Om  other  snbotdiaatos  in  command, 
were  anxious  to  ezenlpaiie  themselves  irom  the  massacre  of  the  prisoners,  at  the  expense  of  Sant^ 
Anna.  Bat  Oeoeral  FUtola,  who  ^fears  to  hare  been  a  man  of  honanble  feettngs,  ssys  or 
Urvea's  sacoesses :  "  For  every  one  of  these  skirmishes  Urrea  deserved  a  court  martial,  an^ 
eondign  punishment,  Ibr  having  assassinmted  In  thMn  a  number  of  brave  soldiers,  as  he  mtgh.^ 
ham  ohtidned  the  same  results  without  this  saorillee." 

Santa.  Anna,  when  aflerwards  a  prisooer,  and  reproached  with  his  cruelty  to  the  Tesans  wh«» 
had  IhUen  into  his  ptmer,  espesially  at  the  Alamo  and  OollAd,  exeused  himself  on  the  grouni^ 
that  he  had  acted  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Mexican  govemmont*  To  this  It  was  justly 
tepHed,  that  he  was  that  gorextunent,  and  tlut  on  him  the  responsibility  of  its  orders  restecv. 
Santa  Anna  motuofw  denied  that  aiqr  terms  cf  eapitoholon  had  been  entered  Into  with  tlH^ 
ttnfif»Hunato  Fannin ;  and  be  supported  his  assertion  by  a  summary  of  Qenend  Urroa's  ofRci^^^ 
Tw^^.^  which  stated  that  Fannin  surrendered  at  discretion.  On  the  contrary  it  is  positively 
aaaintained  by  the  Texaos,  and  supported  by  the  evidence  of  three  snrrivors  of  Fannin'*^ 
ftroe,  that  terms  of  capitulation  were  agreed  upon  and  nigned  by  the  BCexican  and  Texan  com  ^ 
amnders ;  and  ftsn  isno  reason  tbr  supporing  that  Itomn  and  his  men  would  hsTe  laid  dowxx 
their  arms  without  an  understanding  that  their  lives  were  to  be  spared.  Tiie  prisoners  wci^ 
dtoered  also  by  repeated  promises  of  speedy  liberation,  evidently  In  aeeordanee  with  tt^^ 
torma  of  surrender;  and  Oeneral  FlUsola,  tn  allndfaig  to  Urrea^s  report  of  their  capture,  nj«« 
the  word  eapUttUuion,  indicating  thereby  his  belief  that  stipulations  had  praoeded  the  ea«^  ] 
lunder.  But  even  Imd  Fannin  survenderod  uncoadkSonally,  it  would  have  fhmislMd  no  pal^  I 
UaitoQ  for  the  tad  ccfaM  with  whleh  Santa  Anan,  as  head  of  tha  Mexlean  go«smnioat,atpi^  ! 
ntaiged. 

Do 
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.  ANALvna  cavalry.     *A  'very  feti^,  who  Were  uninjured  by  the  first 
,^j^    fire,  l^ped  a  fence  of  brushwood,  concealed  themselvoB 
^"^w^     in  a  thicket,  and,  awimming  the  Sair  Antonio,*  succeeded 
in  rejdning  ^ir  countrymen  beyond  the  Cdorado. 
t.  R^mnem      16.  "Sudi  was  the  refinement  of  cruelty  practised  upon 
^  ^^'   the  prisoners  by  their  unfeeling  captors,  that,  wh^  led 
unconsciously  to  execution,  their  minds  were  cheered,  by 
specious  promises  of  a  speedy  liberatton,  with  the  thoughts 
A  AwMmi  of  home.    'One  of  the  prisoners  who  escaped  relates,  &at, 
^SS^JS    as  the  diviaion  to  which  he  belonged  was  com]rfying  with 
'^''^^^'^^    the  oomooaiid  oi  the  offioer  to  sit  down  with  their  bcMsks  tb 
the  guards  without  suspecting  its  object,  a  young  nian 
named  Fenner,  on  whose  mind  first  Itohed  a  conviction  of 
the  truth,  suddenly  started  to  his  feet,  exclaiming — "Boys, 
they  are  going  to  kill  us-^die  wUh  your  faces  to  them  like 
men." 
\SSmS       ^^*  'Fannin,  who  had  been  placed  apart  from  his  m«[i, 
TCSw.    was  the  only  one  of-  the  prisoners  who  was  apprised  of  his 
intended  fe^.    He  asked  the  favor  of  being  shot  in  ^le 
breast,  instead  of  the  head,  and  that  his  body  might  be  de» 
oently  interred ;  but  the  last  request  of  the  gallant  sohlier 
was  unheeded,  and  on  the  fellowing  day  his  body  was  dis- 
covered lying  in  the  praine,  with  the  fatal  woimd  in  his  - 
head. 
ATtecta;       18.  *Thi8  massacre  of  Fannin  and  his  brave  companions 

with  infamy  the  government  which  authorised  it,  and  the 
officers  under  whose  immediate  command  it  was  executed. 
A  avgouev^  "g^g  a  matter  of  policy,  moreover,  this  systemized  butchery 
of  prisoners  was  an  egregious  blunder,  by  which  every 
chance  of  the  establishment  of  Mexican  rule  in  Texas 
was  utterly  swept  away.    Prom  the  hour  that  the  &te  of 
the  garrison  of  the  AMmo,  and  of  Pannin  and  his  com- 
rades, was  known   in  the  United   States,  a  sfnrit  was 
awakened  among  the  hardy  population  of  the  west,  which 
would  never  have  slumbered  while  a  Mexican  soldier  re- 
mained east  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
^^Sm^      19.  ^ After  the  fall  of  the  Al&mo,  and  the  capture  of 
fiMfa  AnfM  Johnson  and  Grant,  Santa  Anna  was  so  much  elated  with 
*     '^'     his  successes,  that,  under  the  impression  that  the  enemy 
would  make  no  farther  resistance,  he  began  to  apportion 
his  force  to  different  quarters  for  taking  possession  of 

_^ ■  u     a^  - — ~- — ~^- -• —  —  -    — — ■ — ■ — ~ — — • r 

*  The  ^SMubuoiuolZiverfioire Into  tbo  Quadafaqwa^ftir  ndtet  abon  the  efttnaMOfthi 
Utter  into  the  Baj  ef  £B|»krit«  Seoio.  (See  Mep»  p.  9U.)  "Voor  springs,  wbieh  rte  fa»e 
•nuOl  oBaiBenee  e  short  diatence  from  Sen  Antouk)  de  Bvxw,  <m«  M^,  p.  GMJ  end  naiH 
•boat  e  uUe  eboi^  ttie  feowe,  fhrm  the  river,  which  is  60  ysrde  wide,  end  10  or  12  feet  de(»p,«^ 
ewr  pwvt  ever  flowsog,  ead  prcMrriiiff  an  •qnali^  of  temperatctrD  ttirong^hofat  tfie  j-«ari 
Iht  repld  weton  <tf  the  San  AntonJo,  numiag  over  a  pebhly  iiedf  are  temarkabbr  wboleaoauk 
a>^ao<deariha*MaaUaihsiuriMflM»dhrtbwtix«(»d«Pthor«eDftet.  Xka  dtar  ie  «efi. 
^hlefer  iBuyi  Meanboati  to  vUhIa  taA  mflM  of  aoUad.'WXMJUrf^. 
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Tesu.     'One  division  of  iiia  army  waa  directed  to  cross    IBM. 
tha  Colorado  and  take  possession  of  San  Felipe  de  Austin ;  ~ 
uuHber  divisioa  wa»4o  marcli  for  Uoliad ;  wliile  a  third  ^i^^     _ 
was  ordered  to  secure  the  poet  of  Nact^oohes,  near  the 
Amerioon  frontier. 

30.  *The  confident  spirit  which  directed  these  move-  tsmmJo. 
ments  was  heightooed  wtien  he  heard  of  the  abandonment    (to^v 
of  Goliad  and  the  capture  of  Panoin ;  and  believing  that    rw^n 
Jiis  presence  in  the  country  was  no  longer  necessary,  and  "a^^^i^ 
(hat  he  ought  to  return  lo  the  capital  of  Mexico,  he  made  "SltSuSr 
preparatiotiH  for  resigning  hia  command  to  General  Fili- 
Bcda.     He  also  announoed,  in  a  general  order  of  the  day, 
that  the  whole  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  a  large  portion  of 
(he  artillery,  should  be  got  in  readiness  to  leave  Texas,  on 
the  1st  of  April,  for  San  buis  Potosi. 

SI.  'Remonstrances  from  some  of  hla  generals,  how-  'J^^!*? 
ever,  and  information  that  the  Texans  showed  a  dispoai-  urtiMfuuk 
tioQ  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Colorado,  induced  him  to  ^rtam^u 
suspend  the  order  for  a  return  of  part  of  his  array,  and  to  """* 
relioquish  bis  intention  to  depart  for  the  Mexican  capital. 
'Hia  forces,  in  eeveral  divisions,  were  ordered  to  cross  the  'ii^"^ 
Colorado  in  di&erent  places  ;  and,  ou  the  Slat  of  March,  Baiaaj.naa 
.  Santa  Anna  and  his  stafi*  left  Bexar,  and  followed  in  the    tiMit^u. 

a,  *ln  the  meantime,  General  Houston,  the  oonman-  tunnHnut 
der-in-chief  of  the  Texan  forces,  had  remained  on  the  left  %nit,SSt 
bank  of  the  Colorado  until  the  26th  of  the  month,  at  the  '*^u3!u' 
bead  of  about  1300  men  impuient  for  action ;  when,  ap-  ''""'™- 
prdiensivo  of  being  surrounded  with  the  army  that  was  •.  kwbou* 
then  the  main  bqu  of  Texas,  he  ordered  a  retreat  to  San  "^.^tS' 
Fel^te  «n  the  Brazoe,  which  he  reached  on  the  2Tth.  Hav-  SaS'i^aSi 
ingseoured  the  best  crossuig-placea  of  the  rirer,  he  remain-  ^'515?"" 
ed  on  its  eastern  bank  unUl 
the  I2lh  of  April,  at  which 
time  the  advanced  division  of 
the  enemy,  led  by  Santa  Anna 
himself.had  reached  the  river 
lower  down,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Columbia. 

23.  'On  the  16th  the  ene- 
my reached  Harrisburg,*  and 
on  the  Iflih  proceeded  toNew 
Washingtonf  and  vicinity,  at 

■  narriabrng  ii  on  tZM  icmtiL  iUa  of  j 
BalUa  Bijfsn,  »  iliDrt  AUuaii*  att  i 
1Mb  HwuBn.   (8«  Hap.) 

t  Nne  WaMmtlM  ti  on  lh>  mit  iU» 
■f  (b*  hod  of^rMUa  Biqr      [Sm 
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head  of  |he  west  braooh  of  Galveston  Bay.*  Gieneral 
uston,  in  the  meantime^  diverging  from  his  inarch  cast* 
rd  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  with  the  deterniina- 
\  of  giving  battle  to  Santa  Anna,  proceeded  rapidly 
ards  Harrisburg,  the  neighborhood  of  which  he 
ched  on  the  18th.  *By  the  capture  of  a  Mexioan  con. 
r  on  the  same  evening,  he  £>rtunately  obtained  posses* 
a  of  despatches  from  filisola,  showing  the  enemy's 
dtion,  plans,  and  movements. 

24.  K)n  the  morning  of  the  19th,  afler  leaving  his  bag 
;e,  the  sick,  and  a  sufficient  camp  guard  in  the  reai*. 
crossed  Buffalo  Bayouf  below  Harrisburg,  and  de- 
nded  the  right  bonk  of  the  stream ;  and  by  marching 
oughout  tlie  night,  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  20tii 
thin  half  a  mile  of  the  junction  of  the  Bayou  with  ths 
a  JaciQto  River,:];    'A   short  time  after  halting,  the 
ny  of  Santa  Anna,  which  had  been  encamped  a  few 
les  below,  on  the  Baxk  Jacinto,  was  discovered  to  be  ap 
mching  in  battle  array,  and  preparations  were  imme« 
tely  made  for  its  reception.     *Some  skirmishing  ensued, 
en  the  enemy  withdrew  to  the  bank  of  the  San  Jacinto, 
>ut  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Texan  camp,  and 
imenced  fortifications.     In  this  posatioa  the  two  armies 
lained  during  the  following  night. 
5.  *About  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2l8t,tb« 
my  were  reenforced  by  500  choice  troops  und»  the 
mand  of  General  Cos,  increasing  their  effective  force 
3arly  1600  men ;  while  the  aggregate  force  of  the 
as  numbered  but  783.     'At  ballast  three  o'clock  on 
ame  day,  Houston  ordered  his  omcers  to  parade  their 
active  commands,  having  previously  taken  measures 
le  destruction  of  the  bridges  on  the  only  road  com- 
eating  with  the  Brazos ;  thus  cutting  off  all  passibil- 
'  escape  for  the  enemy,  should  they  be  defeated. 
^The  troops  paraded  with  alacrity  and  spirit ;  the 
-ity  in  numbers  seeming  to  increase  their  enthusiasm, 
•  heighten  their  anxiety  for  the  conflict.     •The  order 
tie  being  formed,  the  cavalry,  sixty-one  in  number, 


tend*  aboat  85  m&M  ftom  north  to  Math,  And  teen  12  to  18  mUcfl 

>tar«iin«  tii«t  cuter  tt  are  namerous,  tiie  most  imtkoctonfe  of  which  to 

Bovth.    Th«  aTenge  doptti  of  tratar  In  tfaa  hay  Is  nlna  or  tan  i^. 

OalTeeton  lalaod  tib  hay  Sa  croc«ed  by  Kad  fUh  Bar,  on  vhkh  Uia 

ftet  deep.    Tha  pstadpal  entnmee  to  Uie  hay.  bafcireeii  Oalreitoxi 

t,ia  abonfc  half  a  mila  in  width.    At  low  watar  the  dapth  on  the  har 

tan  Ibet.    A  loutfawestara  ann  of  Oalveaton  Bay  extends  along  tha 

tree  miles  of  the  Braaos  Blvar.    There  is  aiao  an  eaatara  ann  eaUad 

if  which  e&tm  a  deep  ereek  whoee  sonrce  is  near  that  of  a  similaf 

Lake     (See  Map.  ptvcecBng  page.} 

ing  team  the  west,  antexa  the  northweaicm  extremiinr  of  Halvest^ 
II  seaaons  Ihr  BtaamboAts  drawing  eIs  &ot  of  water,  aa  »r  aa  Uunsten^ 
rath  by  the  xirvr'B  courM.    (See  Map .  praoediuK  page. ) 
(NT,  flowing  from  the  north,  enters  the  north  wMieru  eztnmitT  «f 
Igahia  onljr  a  tfhovt  dlstaikce,  for  naU  steamboats.    (See  Hap.) 
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commanded  by  Colonel  Mirabe^u  B.  Lamar,  were  des-    ISJK* 
patched  to  the  front  of  the  enemy's  left  for  the  purpose  of 
attracting  their  notice,  when  the  main  body  advanced  ra- 
pidly in  line,  the  artillery,  consisting  of  two  six  pounders, 
taking  a  station  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy's 
breastwork.     ^With  the  exoeption  of  the  oannon,  which  \.j%9iMh 
commenced  a  vigorous  discharge  of  grape  and  canister,       ^^' 
not  a  gun  was  fired  by  the  Texcg:is  until  they  were  within 
point  blank  shot  of  the  enemy's  lines,  when  the  war-cry^ 
Remember  the  Alamo  !  was  raised.  , 

27.  "The  thrilling  recollections  suddenly  revived  by  that  i.  Tfuaupt- 
well  known  name,  together  with  the  knowledge  that  the  ^^tS^, 
cowardly  assassins  of  FanniiiL  and  his  comrades  were  before  ^Sm^. 
them,  gave  new  excitement  to  the  Texans,  and,  in  the 

frenzy  of  revenge,  they  threw  themselves  in  one  despe- 
rate charge  on  the  enemy's  works,  and  after  a  conflict  of 
fifleen  minutes,  gained  entire  possession  of  the  encamp- 
ment ;  taking  one  piece  of  cannon  loaded,  four  stands  of 
colors,  and  a  targe  quantity  of  camp  equipage,  stores,  and 
baggage. 

28.  *Such  was  the  suddenness  of  the  onset,  and  the  fury  s  ¥wtk»  ao- 
of  the  assailants,  that  the  Mexicans,  panic  struck  with  dis-      tanS. 
may,  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled  in  confusion  ;  losing 

all  thoughts  of  resistance,  in  the  eagerness  to  escape  from 

the  tempest  of  bullets  and  blows  that  was  showered  upon 

them.     The  Texan  cavalry,  falling  upon  the  fugitives,  and 

cutting  them  down  by  hundreds,  completed  the  work  of 

destruction  ;.and  never  was  a  rout  more  total,  or  a  victory 

more  complete.     ^The  whole  Mexican  army  was  anni-  i^ntompm- 

hilated— scarcely  a  single  soldier  escaping.     Of  nearly  tmtShuibw 

1600  men  who  commenced  the  action,  630  were  killed,     ^i^. 

208  were  wounded,  and  730  were  made  prisoners ;  while, 

of  the  Texan  force,  only  eight  were  killed,  and  seventeen 

wounded. 

29.  *0n  the  day  following  the  battle,  Santa  Anna  was  ^^^ 
captured  on  the  banks  of  Buffalo  Bayou,  while  wandering  nattSLT 
alone,  unarmed,  ar\d  disguised  in  common  apparel.  'His  ,^^^5Jig. 
captors,  ignorant  of  his  name  and  rank,  conveyed  him,  at  •^•gjSSi** 
his  request,  to  General  Houston,  who  had  been  wounded 

in  the  ankle,  and  who  was  &und  slumbering  upon  a  blan- 
ket at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  with  his  saddle  for  a  pillow ;  when 
Banta  Anna  approached,  pressed  his  hand,  and  announced 
himself  as  president  of  the  Mexican  republic,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army.  'By  desire  of  the  Texan  ^•£JJ*gJ|iJ* 
commander  he  seated  himself  on  a  medicine  chest,  but 
seemed  greatly  agitated.  Some  opium  having  been  given 
him  at  his  request,  he  swallowed  it  and  appeared  more 
composed.    'He  then  said  to  Houston,  "  You  were  bom  » 
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ANALT8IB.  to  &0  ordinary  destiny ;  you  have  conquered  the  Napoleon 

of  the  West!" 

I.  santu  An-      30.  'He  sooti  desiited  to  know  what  disposition  would  be 

^'^ioSuhS^  made  of  him ;  but  Houston  evaded  the  inquiry,  telling 

t£S^^%  him  that  no  assurances  could  be  given  until  he  had  order- 

'ilS'lSm!!  ^  81^1  t^c  Mexican  troops  in  Texas  beyond  the  Rio  Grande. 

Smm!^  After  some  conversation  respecting  the  slaughter  of  the 
<'•'*«*  garrison  at  the  Alamo,  and  the  massacre  at  Goliad,  for 
which  Santa  Anna  excused  himself  on  the  gTt)und  that  he 
had  acted  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  MexicaD  gov- 
ernment, Houston  gave  him  the  use  of  his  camp  bed,  and 
he  retired  for  the  night ;  harassed  ^"ith  anxiety  for  bis 
fate,  and  dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  Texan  troops,  the 
majority  of  whom  demanded  his  execution  as  the  mur- 
derer of  Fannin  and  his  comrades  ;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  exercise  of  extraordinary  firmness  on  the  part  of 
Greneral  Houston  and  his  ofiicers,  that  his  life  was  pre- 
served. 

•^ibwifrtoi      81.  'After  due  deliberation,  the  Texan  general  agreed 

vfWi  sSSi  upon  an  armistice  with  his  prisoner ;  in  accordaiice  with 

^*^      which  the  several  divisions  of  the  Mexican  army,  then  on 

the  Brazos,  were  ordered  by  Santa  Anna  to  retire  beyond 

the  Colorado ;  but  even  before  these  orders  had  reached 

Filisola,  who  succeeded  to  the  chief  command  of  the  army, 

that  officer  had  seen  the  necessity  of  concentrating  the 

a.  Apia  fl7.    Mexican  forces,  and  had  actually  commenced*  3  counter- 

**  iHSS^S"  J^arch  for  the  purpose  of  reorganizing.     •When  intelli- 

i/^'*     gence  of  the  armistice  reached**  FDisola,  he  despatched  to 

'^*''   the  Texan  camp  an  officer*  who  imderstood  the  English 

.  {G«n.w    )  I  j^^uj^gg^  ^itjj  assurances  that  the  conditions  of  the  armis- 
tice would  be  strictly  fulfilled. 

i.Aeemmtqr      32.  *Deluging  rains,  which  converted  the  rich  lands 

tite  jSSSmT  between  the  brazos  and  the  Colorado  into  a  mass  of  mud, 
•*'^*  rendered  the  country  almost  impassable  to  the  retiring  in- 
vaders. "Had  the  enemy,**  observes  General  Filisola, 
then  coramander.in-chief,  "met  us  under  these  ciroum 
stances,  on  the  only  road  left  us,  our  provisions  exhausted, 
our  ammunition  wet,  and  not  a  musket  capable  of  striking 
fire,  no  alternative  would  have  remained  but  to  die  or  sur. 
render  at  discretion.'*  The  Texans  watched  the  retreat, 
and  had  thej  not  been  governed  by  fidelity  to  their  en- 
gagements,  not  a  man  of  the  army  that  was  mustered  for 
meir  extermination  would  have  recrossed  the  Colorado. 
9.  ThMprv-       33.  *0n  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  the  provisional  gov* 

^SSSHSruS  emment  of  Texas  had  removed  to  the  island  of  Galveston, 
tk^perud.   ^j^g^g  intelligence  of  tlie  victory  of  San  Jacinto  reached  it 

cqjjgiy^  in  the  afternoon  of  fhe  26th  of  April.     'General  Houston, 
in  consequence  of  his  wound,  had^  in  the  meaR  timoi  re> 
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tired  from  active  duty,  and  General  Rusk  was  appointed    1SM« 
to  the  command  of  the  army ;  while  the  office  of  Secretary  ' 

of  War,  previously  held  by  General  Rusk,  was  conferred 
upon  Mirabeau  Lamar.     "From  Gralveston  President  Bur-  i  pretuemt 
net  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  the  army  at  San  Jacinto,   ponvmtion 
where  he  arrived  on  the  1st  of  May,  and,  on  the  14th,  con-  ^'^USSSMm 
eluded  a  convention  with  Santa  Anna,  by  the  terms  of    •*5)2S'* 
which  hostilities  were  immediately  to  cease  between  the     May  i. 
Mexican  and  Texan  troops ;  the  Mexican  army  was  to     ^^  "• 
retire  beyond  the  Rio  Grande ;  prisoners  Were  to  be  ex- 
changed, and  Santa  Anna  was  to  be  sent  to  Vera  Cruz  as . 
soon  as  should  be  thought  proper.  • 

34.  *On  the  same  day  a  secret  treaty  was  signed  by  ^^<g|y 
President  Burnet  and  Santa  Anna,  stipulating  that  the  lat-  SSSSuh 
ter  should  arrange  for  the  favorable  reception,  by  the  Mex-  smua  Amtn, 
lean  cabinet,  of  a  mission  from  Texas ;  that  tt  treaty  of 

amity  and  commerce  should  be  established  between  the 
two  republics;  that  the  Texan  territory  should  not  extend 
beyond  the  Rio  Grande  ;  and  that  the  immediate  embarka. 
tion  of  Santa  Anna  for  Vera  Cruz  should  be  provided  for : 
**  his  prompt  return  being  indispensable  for  the  purpose  of 
efiecting  his  engagements." 

35.  'On  the  1st  oj  June,  Santa  Anna  and  suite  em-     Joaei.    ^ 
barked  at  Velasco  for  Vera  Cruz ;  but  some  necessary  VSaJw-*?* 
preparations  delayed  the  departure  of  the  comnrnssloners  ^TS^ffP' 
who  were  to  attend  him,  and  on  the  3d  a  party  of  volun-   v^iunuM^ 
teers  arrived  from  New  Orleans,  with  minds  long  inflamed 

against  the  Mexican  President  by  reports  of  the  atrocities 

he  had  sanctioned.     *The  indignation  at  his  release  spread  <•  stmmAn^ 

among  the  Texans ;  and  such  a  commotion  was  excited  ^euuuUd, 

that  President  Burnet,  apprehensive  of  danger  to  the  do^ 

mestic  tranquillity  of  Texas,  ordered  the  debarkation  of 

the  prisoners,  who  were  escorted  for  safe  keeping  toQuin-  tA^SS^/flT 

tana,*  on  the  side  of  the  Brazos  opposite  Velasco.  5S5J?r" 

36.  *0n  the  same  day  President  Burnet  received  an  ad-   ,  a  Dated 
dress*  from  the.  army,  requesting  that  Santa  Anna  might     vieton'af 
not  be  released  without  the  sanction  of  the  Congress.     *To  ^pj^^ 
this  address  the  president  returned  a  long  and  able  re-     Bumai't 
monstrance,^  in  which  the  views  of  the  government,  in  sub-    to  tHa  ad- 
Boribing  the  treaty  which  provided  for  Santa  Anna's  re-    b.  Dotted 
lease,  were  defended ;  andf  it  was  urged,  that  whether  the    J"o«ii- 
treaty  were  wise  or  not,  the  good  faith  of  Texas  was  ^'  ^tinm?^ 
pledged  for  its  consummation.    'But  still  the  current  of  ■faJJStS*" 
public  sentiment  ran  against  the  liberation  of  Santa  Anna,    "'^^jl^f 
and  even  in  the  cabinet  itself  there  was  a  difference  of  ameraiLa^ 
opinion  on  the  subject.     ^General  Lamar,  the  Secretary  "^^^ 

P  ■  -...^l....  !■  ■  ■■!■■  — »— » 
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AHMLYwa.  of  War,  strongly  opposed  his  liberation;  regarding  him  ai 

an  abhorred  murderer,  who  had  forfeited  his  life  by  the 

highest  of  all  criines ;  and,  although  he  disclaimed  rBsorl- 

ing  to  the  lav  of  retaliation,  he  asked  that  even-handed 

ustice  might  be  meted  out  to  the  criminal :  his  crinies 

being  sanguinary  in  the  extreme,  he  would  read  his  pun« 

Ishment  from  the  code  of  Draco. 

a.  jum  t.        37*  'Although  Santa  Anna  protested*  against  the  vio- 

nrndtSonS  l&tion  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  Texas,  he 

cjiNMfMr.   ^f^  detained  a  prisoner ;  the  finu  dii^iosal  of  him  being 

reserved  for  the  government  about  to  be  established  in 

Jj^*^    conformity  with  the  constitution*     •Early  in  September 

\tmS^  the  new  government  was  organized,  Samuel  Houston  be- 

"SS^  ing  elected  first  constitutional  President  of  the  republic, 


'"'"""T.  and  Mirabeau  B.  Lamar,  Vice  President.     The  people 
^foHMsatiom  had  also  been  required,  in  the  presidential  election,  to 
'*'mS»f^  express  their  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  annexation  to 
the  United  States,  the  result  of  whidi  was,  that  all  the 
votes  except  ninety-three  were  given  in  favor  of  the  mea^ 
sure ;  and  Congress  soon  afler  passed  an  act,  empowering 
the  president  to  appoint  a  minister  to  negotiate  at  Wash- 
ii^^n  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  American  Uoion. 
\j!T&a£      ^^*  *  After  much  disousston,  Santa  Anna  was  ultimately 
released  by  an  act  of  the  Ebceoutive,  who  deared  to  send 
him  to  Washington,  with  a  view  to  certain  diplomatic  ar- 
rangements to  whi(^  the  government  of  the  United  States 
LRiSSu  ^^^  to  be  a  party,     ^Santa  Anna  had  previously  written^ 
jtukton.    to  President  Jackson,  expressing  his  willingness  to  fulfil 
b.  (In  Am )  i^ig  stipulations  with  Greneral  Houston,  and  requesting  his 
t.  r^e  !!»«•  mediation.     The  Mexican  Congress,  however,  by  a  de- 
*  cree  of  the  20th  of  May,  had  suspended  the  presidential 
authority  of  Sanla  Anna  while  a  prisoner,  and  had  given 
information  of  the  same  to  the  government  of  the  United 
^'nulSS^  States.     *Yet  it  was  generally  believed,  owing  to  the 
SaatS^A*  ^'^^y  professions  of  oanta  Anna,  that  should  he,  on  his 
mrtMcfT  return  to  his  own  country,  be  restored  to  power,  he  would 
''^^      use  his  authority  and  influence,  either  for  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Texas  as  an  independent  nation,  or  as  a  state  of 
the  American  Union;  and,  under  this  impression,  GkHieral 
Houston  bad  acceded  to  his  release,  and  assumed  its  re- 
sponsibility. 
DM-  !•-         89.  'On  the  18th  of  December  Santa  Anna  reached 
\^SSSS^  Washington,  where  he  held  secret  conforence»  with  the 
mi^    Executive,  and  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month  left  the 
*^^     city,  being  furnished  by  President  Jackson  with  a  ship  of 
•  ^htter  ^^  ^  convey  him  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  arrived  bo  ibe 
tittfiMMinu-  20th  of  February  following.     'He  immediately  addressed 
^'Vm!'^  a  letter  to  the  mmkter  of  war,  wherein  he  disavowed  all 
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treaties  and  stipulation/,  whatever  as  conditional  .^o  his  re-    1S8T* 
lease ;  declaring  that,  before  consenting  either  willingly  * 

or  through  force  to  any  conditions  tliat  might  brin^  re- 
proach upon  the  independence  or  honor  of  his  country,  or 
place  in  jeopardy  the  integrity  of  her  territory,  ho  would 
nave  sutlered  a  thousand  deaths!  'This  disavowal,  how-  '^^j^JwrnT 
ever,  was  not  effectual  in  restoring  him  to  the  favor  of  his  pubiitnj*- 
countrymen,  whose  want  of  confidence  in  him  was  in- 
creased by  his  duplicity ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  into 
retirement,  until  another  revolution  in  bis  unhappy  coun- 
try enabled  him  to  regain  the  power  he  had  lost. 

40.  'The  battle  of  San  Jacinto  gave  peace  to  Texas,  and  JJJJJjg^ 
the  rank  of  an  independent  state  among  the  nations  of  the  sanjaetnti^. 
earth.     •On  the  3d  of  March,  1837,  her  independence  was     m*"***- 
recognized  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  which  SJuejV&- 
was  followed  by  a  recognition  and  treaties  on  the  part  of  "^*SS!**^ 
France*  in  1839,  and  on  the  part  of  England'*  in  1840.  1839-40. 
•Mexico,  however,  slill  maintained  a  hostile  attitude  to-   ••^*' 
wards  her,  and  by  repeated  threats  of  invasion  kept  alive    b.  not.  i$, 
the  martial  spirit  of  the  Texans ;  but  the  Mexican  gov-      JJl^ 
ernment,  occupied  by  internal  disturbances,  or  dangers  *'tumSiu' 
from  abroad,  was  restrained  from  renewing  any  serious  ^ty^l^St 
attempt  upon  the  liberties  of  the  new  republic. 

41 .  'All  endeavors  to  establish  amicable  relations  with  »•  ^^S'^Sn^ 
Mexico  were  unavailing.  A  diplomatic  agent  sent  to  ^•^'•ggj; 
Vera  Cruz  for  that  purpose  in  1839,  was  cautioned  against  nhatfrntwuh 
attempting  to  land ;  the  commandant-general  giving  him 

to  understand,  that  should  he  do  so,  he  would  be  accom- 
modated with  lodgings  in  the  city  prison.     The  command- 
ant farther  informed  him  that  "  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  nation  called  the  republic  of  Texas,  but  only 
of  a  horde  of  adventurers,  in  rebellion  against  the  laws  of 
the  Mexican  government."     *h\  tlie  following  year,  how-    JJ[f;f  Jg. 
ever,  Mexico  so  far  abated  her  pretensions  as  to  receive  a  jJ*/JJ,*^j; 
Texan  agent^  and  permit  him  to  submit  the  basis  of  a    voUm- 
treaty  ;  but  on  the  restoration  of  Santa  Anna  to  power  in  wututuwu, 
1841,  she  again  assumed  a  warlike  attitude,  declaring  to  "Vi/ioITS^ 
the  world,  that  she  would  never  vary  her  position,  "  till   ^fotMr St 
she  planted  her  eagle  standard  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabine."       "" 

42.  *Early  in  1841,  General  Lamar,  then  president  of     1841. 
Texas,  made  preparations  for  sending  to  Santa  Fe  three  ''^rfxan 
commissioners,  who  were  authorized  to  take  measures  for  g^JJJJ^SJJf 
opening  a  direct  trade  with  that  city,  and  for  establishing  *"5Sif"Jl'*' 
the  authority  of  the  republic  over  all  the  territory  east  of 

the  Rio  Grande.    'This  river  was  claimed  by  Texas  as  ^%I3JJ^ 
her  western  boundary,  and  had  been  virtually  admitted  as    ^Tesat. 
such  by  Santa  Anna  himself,  in  the  articles  of  agreement 
signed  by  him  and  President  Burnet  soon  after  the  battle 
^  84 
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AKALT818.  of  Sao  Jacinto.     ^Yet  Santa  Fe  was  a  rich  and  commercial 
1.  imm^iba   ^^^Yf  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  Mexicans,  ond  it  was 


^smtapi    °°^  *^  ^  supposed  that  they  would  willingly  surrender  it 
tpouuquieuw  to  the  Texan  authorities,  which  wore  regarded  as  haTinff 
tM»  Tesam.  no  rights  to  the  country  m  their  actual  possession. 
*tSufSt      ^^*  "Under  these  circumstances  this  measure  of  Presi- 
ijSgig^  dent  Lamar  was  condemned  by  many  of  the  Texan  jour- 
nals at  the  time  it  was  undertaken ;  and  its  pblicy  became 
more  doubtful  when  it  was  proposed  to  send  a  military 
force  of  several  hundred  men  as  an  escort  to  the  conomis- 
sioners,  although  the  principal  object,  doubtless,  was  that 
of  protecting  them  against  the  warlike  Comanches,  across 
whose   huntinj^  grounds  it  was  necessary  to  travel.     It 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  suspected  by  the  Mexicans,  how- 
ever, that  this  military  force  was  designed  for  coercive 
measures,  if  the  pacific  cfibrts  of  negotiation  should  not 
prove  successful. 
JttM  It.         44."On  the  18th  of  June,  tlie  expedition,  under  the  com- 
frSmMtin,  macd  of  General  Hugh  McLeod,  accompanied  by  a  nunw 
^^S^  her  of  merchants  and  private  gentlenten,  comprising  in  all 
maumaaa.  ^\^^^  325  persons,  leu  Austin,  the  capital  of  Texas,  and 
after  a  journey  of  nearly  three  months,  during  which  time 
their  provisions  ftiiled  them,  the  company  arrived  in  two 
divisions,  and  at  different  times,  at  Spanish  settlements  in 
^rSc$t£u'  the  valley  of  Santa  Fe.     *Several  persons  who  were  sent 
forward  by  the  advance  party,  to  explain  the  pacific  ob- 
jects of  the  expedition,  were   seized,    and  immediately 
condemned  to  be  shot ;  but  afler  being  bound  and  taken 
out  for  execution,  their  lives  were  spared  by  a  Mexican 
officer,  who  sent  them  to  meet  General  Armijo,  the  governor. 
Two  of  the  party,  however,  who  attempted  to  escape,  wcj-e 
VSImSSi  C3[ecut€d.     *In  tlie   meantime,  several  thousand  troops 
f»«r<F.      Were  concentrating  to  intercept  the  Texans,  who  were  all 
^''"'      finally  induced  to  surrender  their  arms,  upon  the  promiv*;p 
ifoy.       of  a  safe  conduct  to  the  frontier,  a  supply  of  food  for  the 
march  home,  and  the  return,  to  every  man,  of  his  property, 
aAer  the  stipulations  had  been  complied  with. 
*'^tSwSr      ^^'  ^-^^^^  ^^^^^  surrender,  tlio  Texans  were  bound,  six 
'fSttMcu'   ^^  eight  together,  with  ropes,  and  thongs  of  raw-hide,  and 
qTMexico^    in  this  Condition  were  marched  off  for  the  city  of  Mexico ; 
^niSiSu^  about  1200  miles  distant.     Stripped  of  their  hats,  shoes, 
^^mn^   and  coats ;  beaten,  ond  insulted  in  almost  every  possible 
manner ;  oflen  fastened  by  a  rope  to  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle  of  the  horses  on  which  the  guard  was  mounted  ; 
dragged  "Upon  the  ground  ;  marched  at  times  all  night  and 
all  day ;  blinded  by  sand ;  parched  with  thirst ;  and  fam- 
ishing with  hunger ; — ^in  this  manner  these  unfortunate 
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mcD  were  hurried  on  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  they  1§41« 
reached  towards  the  close  of  December. 

46.  ^When  they  arrived  at  Mexico,  they  were  chained  \.  tmt 
with  heavy  iron  by  order  of  Santa  Anna ;  confined  for  a  aj!S*ihSr 
while  in  filthy  prisons ;  and  afterwards  condemned  to  labor  ^'SUSfJ* 
as  common  scavengers  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  'After  t  onedtvi- 
the  lapse  of  severaJ  weeks,  one  division  of  the  captives  ''fLSS.*' 
was  sent  to  the  city  of  Puebia,  and  compelled  to  work  in 

stone  quarries,  with  heavy  chains  attached  to  their  limbs, 

and  under  the  supervision  of  brutal  task-mastera,  some  of 

whom  were  convicted  criminals.     'Another  detachment,  ^fA'^^ff  , 

including  Qeneral  McLeod  and  most  of  the  officers  of  the      rtrnu. 

expedition,  was  remanded  to  the  castle  of  Perote,  where 

all,  without  distinction,  were  condemned  to  hard  labor,  still 

loaded  with  chains. 

47.  H3f  the  whole  company,  three  were  murdered  in  4.  sub$equera 
cold  blood  on  their  way  to  the  capital,  because  they  had  {Sfi^nSSu 
become  wearied ;  several  died  there  of  ill  treatment,  and      *"** 
disease  incurred   by  exposure  and    hardships ;    a   few 
escaped  from  prison,  some  were  pardoned  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  most  of  the  others  have  since  been  released."* 

*Tbe  U'eatment  of  the  Santa  Fe  captives,  who  became  pri-  ^o^StSSj^ 
soners  only  through  the  violated  faith  of  the  Mexicans,  is  ^^SSH, 
but  one  of  numerous  exainples  of  the  cruel  and  barbarous 
policy  of  the  M^can  government  during  the  entire  ad- 
ministration of  Santa  Anna. 

48.  *Soon  after  the  result  of  the  Santa  Pe  expedition  ••  ^jSS"^ 
was  known,  rumors  became  more  frequent  than  ever,  that  inoatton  qf 
Mexico  was  making  aotive  preparations,  on  a  most  exten-      ^**"' 
sive  scale,  for  a  second  invasion  of  Texas;  and  the  well 

known  hostile  policy  of  Santa  Anna,  who  had  recently 
been -restored  to  power,  rendered  it  probable  that  all  the 
available  force  of  Mexico  would  be  brought  in  requisition 
for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  province. 

49.  ^Early  in  1842,  intelligence  of  the  assembling  of     1842. 
troops  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  produced  great  excitement  ^i^JJ^'^!^ 
throughout  Texas.     The  inhabitants  of  the  frontier  towns  waeumtton 
hastily  removed  their  effects  to  more  secure  situations;  ^^"^'^ 
and  even  the  garrison  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  evacuated 

the  place,  and  retreated  to  the  banks  of  the  Guadalupe. 
'But  after  all  the  notes  of  preparation  that  had  been  con-  s.  The  rmmu 
stantly  sounding  since  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  not-  %S£umS 
withstanding  the  boasting  declarations  of  Santa  Anna    *»«'«'«' 
himself,  the  invading  army,  instead  of  being  an  advanced 


•  A  hklitytnttNitlBfr  ^  NamtiTo  ef  the  IVuuui  Saata  M  BxtMdltkm^  hM  bc«n  vzUton  hy 
Q«o.  W.  Kend*U,  ono  of  th«  edifeore  of  Uio  New  OrlMtu  PSeajune,  who  ineompAaicd  t]u»  R«« 
padSfefam,  and  wai  oooTeyed  a  prfaoner  to  Mexico. 
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MMALYwm.  oorpe  of  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  regular  tioopa,  proved 
to  be  only  a  few  poorly  equipped  marauding  parties,  num. 
bering  in  all  six  or  eight  hundred  men,  whichy   after 
gathering  up  a  large  quantity  of  spoil  left  behind  by  the 
%.Mu€k%.   fugitive  inhabitants,  and  plundering*  San  Antonio,  hastily 
retreated,  before  a  Texan  force  could  be  brought  against 
them. 
^^SSSrS      ^'  ^^^  ^  September  following,  a  Mexican  force  of 
SlsSSSSf  ^^^^  IfiQO  men,  under  the  command  of  Greneral  WoU, 
'  approached  Bexar,  and  after  a  slight  resistance  from  a 
soudl  party  of  Texans,  the  town  was  surrendered  by  ca- 
k  Bopt  11.  pitulation>    *A  few  days  later,  a  party  of  little  more  than 
iJSlUff^  200  Texans,  that  had  assembled  in  the  Salado  bottom,  five 
^**^*      miles  east  from  Bexar,  was  attacked  by  General  Woll, 
but  the  Mexicans  were  obliged  to  withdraw  with  consider- 
a  C09tm*jr  able  Ices.    'About  fifty  Texans,  however,  coming  to  the 
tmS!Su  relief  of  their  countrymen,   were  attacked  in  an  open 
'SSSSaH  prairie  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Mexican  force,  and  hav« 
mg  nothing  but  small  arms  with  which  to  defend  them- 
selves against  a  Mexican  field-piece,  were  compelled  to 
surrender.     A  sanguinary  butchery  followed,  and  before 
it  was  arrested  bytne  Mexican  officers  more  than  half  of 
^fffSumy^  ^®  prisoners  had  fallen.     *These  events  were  soon  fol* 
low^  by  a  hasty  retreat  of  the  Mexicans  to  the  west  side 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  rapidly  pursued  by  several  parties  of 
Texan  volunteers.  - 
iJl^ff^      51.  'A  general  detendnation  to  chastise  the  Mexicans 
^^KfStifSr  ^^  <^ftnying  the  war  west  of  the  Rio  Grande  now  pre- 
tooQnmd^  vailed  throughout  Texas^  and  numerous  small  volunteer 
companies  were  raised  for.  that  purpose,  but  no  efficient 
measures  were  taken  by  the  government,  nor  was  any 
Mov       regular  invasion  intended.     'Early  in  November  about 
ViSSiriSrf  "^^  volunteers  assembled  at  Bexar,  and  were  placed  under 
^SfiMpr.    the  command  of  General  Somerville,  but  the  return  of 
several  companiea  soon  afler,  reduced  this  number  to  500 
Dee.  e.      men.     'On  the  6th  of  December  this  party  entered  Laredo 
^'Vl^auSS^  without  resistance,  a  Mexican  town  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
^^*"^     Rio  Grande,  and  a  few  days  later  crossed  the  river  lower 
down,  but  soon  after,  by  the  orders  of  their  general,  and 
to  the  great  disaatisfactka  of  most  of  the  troops,  recrossed 
to  the  Texan  side. 
8.  navm  qf      52.  'It  appears  that  no  plan  of  operations  had  been  de- 
vSmSmi,  cided  upon,  and  here  the  commaiider  and  200  of  the 
^^hef^  troops  withdrew  and  returned  to  their  homes,  while  800 
*'^***^  men  remained,  chose  a  leader  from  their  own  party,  and 
'ItiBS^A  declared  their  determination  to  seek  the  enemy.     "On  the 
"SSUti   32d  of  December,  a  part  of  this  small  force  crossed  the  Bio 
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Grande  near  the  town  of  Mier,*  to  which  a  deputation  was    1S49. 
Bent,  demanding  provisions  and  other  sypplles.     These  — — 
were  promised,  but  before  they  were  forwarded  to  the 
Texan  camp,   a  large  Mexican  force,   commanded  by 
Generals  Ampudia  and  Canales,  had  arrived  and  taken 
possession  of  the  town. 

53.  ^An  attack  upon  Mler  was  now  determined  upon,  LAnattudt 
and  on  the  25th  «U  the  troops  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  for  SSSPviSSSe 
that  purpose,  and  in  the  evening  commenced  their  march      ^*^^^ 
towards  the  place.     "The  night  was  dark  and  rainy,  and  ^^J^ 
the  Mexican  force,  more  than  2000  strong,*  was  advan-         ^'^^ 
tageously  posted,  awaiting  the  attack.      *The  Mexican  s.iiiodffm^ 
picket-guards  were  driven  in,  and  the  little  band  of  intre*  ''^^^SSt^. 
pid  adventurers,  forcing  its  way  by  slow  degrees  against 

a  constant  fire  from  the  enemy,  in  spite  of  repeated  at» 
tacks,  succeeded  in  effeoting  a  lodgment  in  a  number  of 
stone  buildings  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town. 

54.  *At  early  dawn  the  fight  was  renewed,  with  in-  ^-J^fff^ 
creased  desperation  on  the  part  of  the  Texans.    Several  tJiejSLgSf 
times  the  Mexican  artillery  nearest  them  was  cleared,  and  ^ 
at  length  deserted,  when  the  enemy  had  recourse  to  the 
house-tops.    These  again  were  cleared,  but  the  overpow* 

ering  numbers  of  the  enemy  enabled  them  to  oontiniie  the 
fight,  although  column  after  column,  urged  on  to  thd 
attack  by  their  officers,  fell  by  the  deadly  diMharge  of  the 
American  rifie. 

55.  *The  action  was  continued  until  Ampudia  sent  a  >.r«wMMg 
white  fiag  proposing  terms  of  capitulation,  accompanied  ySlSStw 
by  several  Mexican  officers,  among  them  General  La  Vega,    •*"*•*'* 
to  enforce  upon  the  Texans  the  utter  hopelessness  of  eflfec- 

tive  resistance,  as  Ampudia  stated  that  he  had  1700  regu* 
lor  troops  under  his  command,  and  that  an  additional  force 
of  800  was  approaching  from  Monterey.  'With  great  ^S!!tSS». 
reluctance  the  little  band  at  length  surrendered,  and 
marching  into  the  public  square,  laid  down  their  arms  be- 
fore an  enemy  ten  times  their  number.  ^In  this  desperate  rr^uma 
battle,  the  loss  of  the  Texans,  in  kiUed  and  wounded,  was  ^^ 

thirty-five ;  that  of  the  Mexicans,  aoooniing  to  their  own 
statement,  was  more  than  five  hundred.  ^  iwsfHwn- 

56.  >The  Texans,  although  expecting,  in  accordanoe  'ZStmSa 
with  assurances  given  them,  to  be  detained  on  the  east  ^'^J,^|j^* 
side  of  the  mountains  until  exchanged  as  prisoners  of  war.  Dee.  ai. 
were  now  strongly  guarded,  and  in  a  lew  days  obliged  to  IjJ^fggJ^ 
commenoe  their  march,  of  nearly  a  thousMid  miles,  to  the  tSwSS^ 
city  of  Mexico,     ^On  one  occasion,  two  hundred  and  four-    ^^IfS^SfT 


•  Uuf  (proBoanoed  Hear)  to  on  ttbs  «mtb  dO*  of  apnaU  Blreua  oalled  OmBIo  dal  Aluna 
W  Bk»  A]«ftntHft,  m  ahOrt  Astence  abotv  VtE  oittniieo  iato  Uie  Bto  Qraado.   (8m  Ifap,  p.  6a(X) 
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ANALYSIS,  teen  of  the  prisoners,  although  unarmed,  rose  upon  their 
'  guard  of  300  armed  men,  killed  several,  and  dispersing 

the  remainder,  oonunenced  tlieir  journey  homewards,  but 
'     aller  sufiering  greatly  from  hunger  and  fatigue— many 
having  died,  and  the  rest  being  ignorant  of  the  way  and 
destitute  of  ammunftion,  they  were  compelled  to  surren* 
der  to  a  party  in  pursuit. 
^'2S£^'      ^^'  ^       ^^  attempt  at  escape,  every.tenth  man  among 
the  prisoners  wsb  shot  by  orders  of  the  Mexican  govern* 
xthottgrnm  meot.    *The  remainder  were  marched  to  Mexico,   and 
^SSS2ka^  thence  to  ther  castle  of  Perote,  where  they  were  subjected 
to  close  confinement.     A  few  escaped,  in  different  ways  ; 
about  thirty  died  of  cruel  treatment;  and  most  of  the  re- 
mainder,  after  a  year's   imprisonment,  were   released 
through  the  generous  influence  of  the  foreign  representa- 
s.Jt<fMriv.  tiveaat  the  Mexican  capital.     *Snoh  was  the  result  of  the 
Mier   expedition — £x>lishly  undertaken,  but   exhibiting, 
throughout,  the  same  desperate  bravery  tiiat  has  character, 
is^  the  Texans  in  all  their  contests  with  superior  Mexi- 
can forces, 
ouTau^      58.  *The  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  long-cherished 
Madmimum  hopes  of  a  majority  of  the  Texan  people  for  admission 
rteanUfrioH  into  the  American  Union  wero  to  be  realized.    That  wish  . 
£^SifS^  bad  not  been  expressed  umil  the  constitution  of  1834  was 
'fiMrMtT  overthrown,  and  the  federal  compact  violated ;  nor  until  it 
had  become  evident  that  the  Mexican  people  would  make 
no  serious  efK>rts  to  regain  their  liberties,  of  which  tlie  des- 
t.nieiitvQf  potism  of  military  power  had  deprived  them.    'Faithful 
mgagermna  to  her  engagements  until  theur  binding  obligation   was 
iffUAMAsico,  jj^g^ppy^  against  her  wishes,  and  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to 

fulfil  them,  Texas  adhered  to  Mexico  even  longer  than 
Mexico  was  true  to  herself;  when  she  was  obliged  to 
throw  herself  upon  the  only  reaerved  r%ht  that  was  lef\ 
her,^ — the  right  of  revolution — ^the  last  right  to  which  op- 
7.  The  renOi  preissed  nations  resort.   'In  the  brief  struggle  that  followed, 
%mSmoS^  victory  crowned  her  eflbrts— ^independence  was  secured 
and  maintained,  and  other  governments  acknowledged  her 
claims  to  be  admitted  into  the  family  of  nations. 
JySS^Iv^     59.  'When  Texas,  aocm  after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
tt!^^  f!f  asked  the  Uniled  States  to  reccciuze  her  independence?  it 
toreopjrnbM  was  With  the  avowed  design  of  treating  immediately  lor 
fendend    the  transfer  of  her  territory  to  the  American  Union,    ^he 
gpp,S!^f^  opinions  of  Pi^dent  Jackson  on  this  subject,  as  expressed 
jg^^   by  message  to  congress,  were,  that  a  too  early  recognition 
fMiw^/ief   of  Texan  independence  would  be  unwise,  ^as  it  might 
.  subject  the  United  States,  however  unjustly,  to  the  impu- 

tation of  seeking  to  establish  the  claim  of  her  neighbors 
to  a  territoty,  with  a  view  to  its  subsequent  acquisition  by 


